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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 


1790-1793. 


REMOVAL  OP  THE  SEAT  OP  GOVERNMENT. 


Peesident  Washington. — Life  in  New  York.  — The  John  Street  Theater.— 
Social  Celebrities. — New  Year’s  Day. — The  Treasury  Department.  — The 
National  Debt. — Oliver  Wolcott. — The  President  and  his  Secretaries. — 
The  McComb  Mansion  in  Broadway,  — Origin  of  the  Tammany  Society.  — Ham- 
ilton’s Financial  System.  — Indian  War  in  Ohio.  — Indian  Chiefs  in  New  York 
City.  — Vermont. — Arrival  of  Jefferson.  — The  City  Treasurer.  — Death  of 
Franklin.  — Chancellor  Livingston. — The  Favorite  Drive  of  New  York. — 
Political  Questions. — The  Permanent  Seat  of  Government. — Aaron  Burr. 
— New  York  Men  and  Measures.  — The  Tontine  Association. — New  York 
Election. 

HE  Avinter  of  1790  opened  auspiciously.  Xew  York  City  was  in 


promising  health  and  j^icturesque  attire.  The  weather  until  Feb- 
ruary Avas  remarkably  mild  and  lovely.  ''  I see  the  President  has  returned 
fragrant  with  the  odor  of  incense,”  Avrote  Trumbull  to  Wolcott  in  Decem- 
ber. ''  This  tour  has  answered  a good  political  purpose,  and  in  a great 
measure  stilled  those  who  were  clamoring  about  the  Avages  of  Congress.” 
The  community  at  large  was  full  of  pleasing  anticipations.  Peo- 
pie  flocked  into  the  metropolis  from  all  quarters,  and  the  presence 
of  so  much  dignity  of  character,  statesmanship,  legal  learning,  culture, 
and  social  elegance  produced  new  sensations,  aspirations,  and  ambitions. 

Washington  was  tlie  observed  of  all  observers.  His  Avonderful  figure, 
which  it  has  pleased  the  present  age  to  clothe  in  cold  and  mythical  dis- 
guises, was  neither  unreal  nor  marble.  He  stood  six  feet  three  inches  in 
his  slippers,  Avell-proportioned,  evenly  developed,  and  straight  as  an  arroAv. 
He  had  a long  muscular  arm,  and  probably  the  largest  hands  of  any  man 
in  Xew  York.  He  Avas  fifty-eight,  with  a character  so  firm  and  true, 
kindly  and  sweet,  kingly  and  grand,  as  to  remain  unshaken  as  the  air 
Avhen  a boy  wings  his  arroAV  into  it,  through  all  subsequent  history.  His 
great  will-power  and  gravity  seem  to  have  most  attracted  the  attention 
of  mankind.  His  abilities  as  a business  man,  the  accuracy  of  his  ac- 
counts, .which  throu.gh  much  of  his  life  he  kept  Avith  his  own  hand,  and 
his  boundless  generosity  should  also  be  remembered.  He  took  care  of  his 
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money ; at  the  same  time  he  cast  a fortune  worth  at  least  three  quar- 
ters of  a million  into  the  scale  — to  be  forfeited  should  the  Eevolution 
fail.  But  the  greatest  of  all  his  traits  was  a manly  self-poise  founded 
upon  the  most  perfect  self-control.  He  was  withal  essentially  human, 
full  of  feeling,  emotional,  sympathetic,  and  sometimes  passionate.  He 
was  fond  of  society,  conversed  well,  enjoyed  humor  in  a quiet  way,  and 
w^as  sensitive  to  the  beauty  and  open  to  the  appeal  of  a good  story. 

While  loyal  to  every  duty,  and  closeted  with  Jay,  Hamilton,  and 
Knox  for  hours  each  day  in  shaping  the  conduct  of  the  departments,  he 
found  time  for  healthful  recreation.  The  citizens  of  New  York  grew 
accustomed  to  his  appearance  upon  the  streets  in  one  or  another  of  his 
numerous  equipages,  or  on  horseback,  and  on  foot.  His  diary  throws 
many  a domestic  and  private  light  upon  the  pleasing  picture.  He  tells 
us,  for  instance,  how  after  visiting  the  Vice-President  and  his  wife  one 
afternoon,  at  Pichmond  Hill,  with  Mrs.  Washington,  in  the  post-chaise, 
he  walked  to  Eufus  King’s  to  make  a social  call,  “ and  neither  Mr.  King 
nor  his  lady  was  at  home,  or  to  be  seen.”  On  another  occasion  he  sent 
tickets  to  Mrs.  Adams,  Mrs.  G-reene,  General  Philip  and  Mrs.  Schuyler, 
Secretary  and  Mrs.  Hamilton,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eufus  King,  inviting  them 
to  seats  in  his  box  at  the  little  John  Street  theater.  Music  commenced 
and  the  audience  rose  the  moment  Washington  and  his  friends  entered 
the  building.  The  play  was  Daily's  Return,  written  by  William  Dunlap. 
Darby,  an  Irish  lad,  proceeded  to  recount  his  adventures  in  New  York 
and  elsewhere,  to  his  friends  in  Ireland.  Washington  smiled  at  the 
humorous  allusion  to  the  change  in  the  government:  — 

“ Here,  too,  I saw  some  mighty  pretty  shows  — 

A revolution  without  blood  or  blows  ; 

For,  as  I understood,  the  cunning  elves. 

The  people  all  revolted  from  themselves.” 

But  at  the  lines  : — 

“ A man  who  fought  to  free  the  land  from  woe, 

Like  me,  had  left  his  farm  a soldiering  to  go. 

Then  having  gained  his  point,  he  had,  like  me, 

Eeturned,  his  own  potato  ground  to  see. 

But  there  he  could  not  rest.  With  one  accord 
He  is  called  to  be  a kind  of  — not  a lord  — 

I don’t  know  what ; he ’s  not  a great  man,  sure. 

For  poor  men  love  him  just  as  he  were  poor”  ; 

the  eyes  of  the  audience  were  fixed  curiously  upon  the  President,  who 
changed  color  slightly,  and  looked  serious ; when  Kathleen  asked, 

“ How  looked  he,  Darby  ? Was  he  short,  or  tall?” 
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and  Darby  replied  that  he  did  not  see  him,  because  he  had  mistaken  a 
man  “ all  lace  and  glitter,  botherum  and  shine,”  for  him,  until  the  show 
was  out  of  sight,  Washington’s  features  relaxed  and  he  indulged  in  a 
rare  and  hearty  laugh. 

The  next  day,  Washington  says  he  called  upon  Chief  Justice  Jay  and 
Secretary  Knox  on  business,  made  informal  visits  to  Governor  Clinton, 
Mr.  Ealph  Izard,  General  Philip  Schuyler,  and  Mrs.  Dalton,  entertained 
Dr.  Johnson,  lady  and  daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ealph  Izard  and  son,  and 
Chief  Justice  Jay  at  dinner;  “after  which  went  with  Mrs.  Washington 
to  the  dancing  assembly,  and  remained  until  ten  o’clock.” 

Mrs.  Izard  had  spent  several  winters  prior  to  the  Eevolution  in  the 
brilliant  society  of  London,  after  which  she  had  resided  in  Paris,  accom- 
panied her  husband  to  the  Court  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
and  visited  nearly  all  the 
points  of  interest  on  the  Eu- 
ropean Continent.  She  was 
handsome,  witty,  and  univer- 
sally admired.  She  was  a 
Kew  York  lady,  as  the  reader 
has  hitherto  learned,  one  of 
the  famous  De  Lancey  family 
so  conspicuous  in  Kew  York’s 
public  affairs,  the  granddaugh- 
ter of  Lieutenant-Governor 


Colden,  great-granddaughter 
of  Stephanus  Van  Cortlandt, 
the  first  lord  of  the  manor, 
with  a line  of  distinguished 
ancestry  reaching  backward 
to  the  very  first  little  dorp  on 
Manhattan  Island.  Her  mar- 
riage with  the  accomplished 
Ealph  Izard  of  Charleston, 

South  Carolina,  in  1767, whose 
education  at  the  University  of  Cambridge  had  engendered  foreign  tastes, 
and  whose  liberal  fortune  had  enabled  him  to  gratify  them,  separated 
her  in  a measure  from  the  influences  conspiring  to  attach  the  De  Lanceys 
to  the-  Crown.  Her  affections  and  her  sympathies  must  have  been 
severely  tried,  for  while  she  was  moving  in  the  honored  circle  of  the 
most  illustrious  character  in  modern  history,  her  favorite  brother,  who 
had  commanded  the  forces  raised  to  fight  for  the  king  in  Westchester, 
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was  an  exiled  wanderer  from  the  land  of  his  birth.  Her  sister,  Mrs. 
John  Watts,  resided  in  Broadway;  and  during  the  first  session  of  the 
first  Congress  entertained  Senator  Izard  and  his  family  in  the  spacious 
Watts  mansion.  While  Mrs.  Izard  was  in  London  her  portrait  was 
painted  by  Gainsborough.  One  of  Copley’s  finest  pictures  represents 
both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Izard  in  a Eoman  palace,  with  a window  in  the  back- 
ground looking  out  on  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  Eternal  City. 

Washington’s  note-book  affords  further  bewitching  glimpses  of  the 
inner  life  of  the  city  at  this  period.  On  the  10th  of  December  Mrs. 
Eufus  King,  Colonel  and  Lady  Kitty  Duer,  Senator  and  Mrs.  William 
Few,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harrison,  Miss  Brown,  Oliver  and  Mrs.  Wolcott, 
Cyrus  Griffin,  former  President  of  Congress,  and  Lady  Christiana  and 
daughter  were  guests  at  the  President’s  table.  On  the  12th  he  ''  exer- 
cised with  Mrs.  Washington  and  the  children  in  the  coach  between  break- 
fast and  dinner  — went  the  fourteen  miles  round.”  On  the  14th,  ‘'walked 
round  the  Battery  in  the  afternoon.”  On  the  16th,  “ dined  with  Mrs. 
Washington  at  Governor  Clinton’s,  in  company  with  the  Yice-President 
and  Mrs.  Adams,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Smith,  Mayor  Eichard  Varick  (recent- 
ly elected)  and  wife,  and  the  Dutch  Minister,  Van  Berckel,  who  had  just 
returned  from  Europe  with  his  daughter.  It  would  seem  that  the  Presi- 
dent’s family  rarely  dined  alone.  On  the  17th  the  company  consisted  of 
Chief  Justice  and  Mrs.  Jay,  Senator  Eufus  King,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Law- 
rence, Egbert  Benson,  Bishop  Provost,  Eev.  Dr.  Linn  and  his  wife,  and 
Mrs.  Elbridge  Gerry.  On  Christmas,  which  was  Friday,  the  following 
entry  is  characteristic  of  the  great  man  who  penned  the  lines : “Went  to 
St.  Paul’s  Chapel  in  the  forenoon.  The  visitors  to  Mrs.  Washington  this 
afternoon  w^ere  not  numerous,  but  respectable.”  On  Saturday,  the  26th, 
the  President  mentions  exercise  on  horseback,  and  tells  us  that  Chief 
Justice  Morris,  Mayor  Varick,  and  their  ladies.  Judge  Hobart,  Colonel 
Cole,  Major  Gilman,  Miss  Brown,  Secretary  Samuel  A.  Otis  of  the  Senate, 
and  Mr.  Beekley  dined  with  him.  On  the  Tuesday  following  he  records 
a storm,  and  “ not  a single  person  appearing  at  his  levee.”  On  the  last 
day  of  the  outgoing  year  his  dinner- table  was  enlivened  by  the  Vice- 
President  and  Mrs.  Adams,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Smith,  Chancellor  and  Mrs. 
Livingston,  and  Miss  Livingston,  one  of  the  Chancellor’s  sisters,  Baron 
Steuben,  Elbridge  Gerry,  George  Partridge,  Thomas  Tudor  Tucker,  and 
Alexander  White  from  Korth  Carolina. 

New  Year’s  day  brought  a cessation  of  all  kinds  of  labor.  During  the 
early  morning  hours  the  streets  were  pervaded  with  a Sabbath  stillness. 
But  as  the  day  waned  handsome  equipages  laden  with  gentle- 
men in  the  showy  costume  of  the  day  moved  rapidly  from 
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point  to  point,  and  the  narrow  sidewalks  were  filled  with  pedestrians 
stepping  briskly  along  as  if  impelled  by  some  unusual  and  agreeable 
impulse.  The  custom  of  making  New  Year’s  calls  was  one  of  the  peculiar 
institutions  of  New  York.  It  was  a novelty  to  Washington.  It  had 
been  introduced  by  the  Dutch  with  the  first  settlement  on  Manhattan 
Island,  and  the  Huguenots  had  helped  to  perpetuate  the  pleasant  ob- 
servance. No  other  American  city  or  town  had  then  even  so  much  as 
thought  of  borrowing  the  fashion  — and  it  was  likely  to  find  little  favor 
in  places  more  purely  of  English  origin  and  population. 

Between  the  hours  of  twelve  and  three  o’clock  the  President  was 
visited  by  the  Vice-President,  the  governor,  the  senators,  and  representa- 
tives, foreign  public  characters,  and  all  the  principal  gentlemen  of  the 
city,  either  in  public  or  private  life.  Later  in  the  afternoon  a great 
number  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  visited  Mrs.  Washington,  as  usual,  the 
day  being  Friday.  In  the  evening  such  guests  as  remained  were  seated 
and  served  to  tea,  coffee,  and  plum  and  plain  cake.  We  can  almost  see 
Washington  in  the  flesh,  as,  balancing  in  his  hand  one  of  the  exquisite 
cups  and  saucers  for  which  his  table  was  famous,  he  asked  of  a New- 
Yorker  near  him  whether  such  usages  were  casual  or  otherwise,  and 
being  told  that  New  Year’s  visiting  had  always  been  maintained  in  the 
city,  observed : “ The  highly  favored  situation  of  New  York  will,  in  the 
process  of  years,  attract  numerous  emigrants,  who  will  gradually  change 
its  ancient  customs  and  manners ; but  whatever  changes  take  place,  never 
forget  the  cordial  and  cheerful  observance  of  New  Year’s  Day.” 

John  Pintard,  then  a young  man  of  fashion,  says  many  persons  took 
advantage  of  the  day  to  pay  their  respects  to  Washington  who  were  per- 
sonally unacquainted  with  him,  but  no  one  complained  of  the  stateliness 
which  about  this  time  alarmed  a sagacious  Virginia  colonel  for  the  safety 
of  the  Eepublic.  The  latter  stated  at  the  table  of  Governor  Eandolph 
that  Washington’s  “bows  were  more  distant  and  stiff”  than  any  he  had 
seen  at  the  Court  of  St.  James!  The  critic’s  words  reached  Washington’s 
ears,  who  calmly  expressed  his  sorrow  that  his  bows  should  not  have 
been  acceptable,  as  they  were  the  best  he  was  master  of.  “ Would  it  not 
have  been  better,”  he  asked,  “to  throw  the  veil  of  charity  over  them, 
ascribing  their  stiffness  to  the  effects  of  age,  or  to  the  unskillfulness  of 
my  teacher,  rather  than  to  pride  and  dignity  of  office  ? ” 

New  York  City  was  then  regarded  by  all  good  puritanical  New-Eng- 
landers  as  a “ vortex  of  folly  and  dissipation.”  But  the  mother  of  Oliver 
Wolcott,  on  the  same  New  Year’s  evening  while  Mrs.  Washinoton  was  dis- 
pensing,  hospitalities,  holding  an  open  letter  in  her  hand  written  from  the 
capital  eleven  days  before  by  her  subsequently  distinguished  son,  read 
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as  follows : “ There  appears  to  be  great  regularity  in  the  city.  Hon- 
esty is  as  much  in  fashion  as  in  Connecticut,  and  I am  persuaded  that 
there  is  much  greater  attention  to  good  morals  than  has  been  supposed 
in  the  country.  So  far  as  observance  of  the  Sabbath  is  a criterion 
of  religion,  a comparison  between  this  city  and  many  places  in  Connecti- 
cut would  be  in  favor  of  New  York.  We  have  not  been  able  to  hire  a 
house,  and  shall  continue  in  lodgings  till  the  spring.  Great  expense  is 
not  required,  nor  does  it  add  to  the  reputation  of  any  person.” 

As  Washington  himself,  on  his  late  tour  through  Connecticut,  on  one 
occasion  passed  thirty-six  hours  at  a very  poor  country  tavern  because 
‘‘  it  was  contrary  to  law  and  disagreeable  to  the  people  of  the  State  to 
travel  on  the  Sabbath  day,”  and  New  York  did  not  suffer  by  comparison 
in  the  mind  of  a keen  Connecticut  observer,  the  inference  is  clear.  ^ 

Oliver  Wolcott  had  been  appointed  Auditor  of  the  Treasury  in  Sep- 
tember, at  a yearly  salary  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars,^  an  office  which  he 
hesitated  about  accepting.  Hamilton  wrote  to  him,  “ I am  persuaded  you 
will  be  an  acquisition  to  the  department.  I need  scarcely  add  that  your 
presence  here  as  soon  as  possible  is  essential  to  the  progress  of  business.” 
Ellsworth  furnished  him  with  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  living  in  New 
York,  and  remarked  that  he  could  keep  his  expenses  within  one  thousand 
dollars  per  annum,  unless  he  should  change  his  style,  which  was  wholly 
unnecessary.  Wolcott,  after  reaching  the  city  and  instituting  personal 
investigations,  decided  to  enter  the  service.  He  wrote  to  his  wife  an- 
nouncing the  fact,  saying,  “ The  example  of  the  President  and  his  family 
will  render  parade  and  expense  improper  and  disreputable.”  Writing  a 
few  days  later  to  his  father  upon  the  condition  of  affairs,  he  said^  “ What 
arrangements  are  in  contemplation  with  respect  to  the  public  debt  I have 
not  been  able  to  learn,  though  I believe,  from  the  character  and  manners 
of  the  Secretary,  that  they  will  be  prudent,  sensible,  and  firm.” 

The  organization  of  the  Treasury  Department  occupied  much  time. 
The  machinery  must  be  constructed  upon  a plan  of  indefinite  expan- 
sion, suited  to  every  object  and  exigency  of  the  great  untried  future. 
The  numberless  official  forms  to  be  used  in  every  branch  of  business  were 

1 Diary  of  Washington. 

^ Oliver  Ellsworth  wrote  to  Oliver  Wolcott,  September  12,  1789,  as  follows  ; -‘The 
Treasury  Department  is  at  length  arranged  and  filled. 

Secretary,  salary,  $3,500,  Colonel  Hamilton  of  New  York. 

Comptroller  “ 2,000,  Mr.  Eveleigh  of  South  Carolina. 

Auditor  “ 1,500,  Oliver  Wolcott,  Jr.,  of  Connecticut. 

Register  “ 1,250,  Mr.  Nourse,  Pennsylvania. 

Treasurer  “ 2,000,  Mr.  Meridith,  Pennsylvania. 

I think  your  merit  would  have  justified  your  standing  higher  on  the  list,  hut  you  are  young 
enough  to  rise,  and  I believe  you  ought  to  accept  the  appointment.”  — Family  Archives. 
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to  be  prescribed  for  the  first  time ; custom-houses  and  loan-offices  regu- 
lated ; provision  made  for  the  efficient  collection  and  distribution  of  the 
revenue  ; the  accounts  of  receipts  and  expenditures  systematized ; in  all 
of  which  the  easy  attainment  of  complete  information  at  the  Treasury 
was  to  be  united  with  the  preservation  of  central  and  local  accountability. 
Everything  connected  with  the  finance  of  the  country  was  in  a state  of 
almost  inextricable  confusion.  The  national  debt,  originating  chiefly  in 
the  Eevolution,  was  of  two  kinds,  foreign  and  domestic.  The  foreign 
debt,  amounting  to  nearly  twelve  millions,  was  due  to  France,  Holland, 
and  a fraction  to  Spain.  The  domestic  debt,  due  to  individuals  in 
America  for  loans  to  the  government  or  supplies  furnished  to  the  army, 
reached  forty-two  millions.  Another  class  of  debts,  amounting  to  some 
twenty-five  millions,  rested  upon  a different  footing ; the  States  individu- 
ally had  constructed  works  of  defense  within  their  respective  limits,  and 
advanced  pay,  bounties,  provisions,  clothing,  and  munitions  of  war  to 
Continental  troops.  Hamilton  proposed  not  only  that  the  foreign  debt 
should  be  paid  strictly  according  to  the  terms  of  contract,  but  that  all 
domestic  debts,  including  those  of  the  particular  States,  should  be  funded, 
and  that  the  nation  should  become  responsible  for  their  payment  to  the 
full  amount. 

Oliver  Wolcott  ^ was  a young  man  of  thirty,  but  not  without  experience 
in  finance,  having  been  for  nine  years  almost  constantly  employed  by  his 

1 For  the  origin  of  the  Wolcott  family  in  America,  see  Vol.  I.  593,  594.  A tradition  exists 
concerning  the  Wolcott  coat  of  arms  which  is  of  interest  to  the  curious  in  matters  of  her- 
aldry. John  Wolcott  of  Wolcott,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  and  who  married 

Eichard  Cornwall  of  Bere- 
of  chess  in  a contest  with 
ful  uses  of  the  castles  ; 
ognition  of  the  remarkable 
coat  of  arms  by  substitut- 
place  of  sheaves  of  wheat. 
Windsor.)  Henry  Wolcott 
was  in  1635  among  the 
participated  in  the  first 
both  Massachusetts  and 
nually  re-elected  to  the 
during  life.  His  daughter 
Griswold,  the  first  magis- 
founder  of  Lyme,  and 
scendants  is  the  jwesent 
States,  Morrison  R.  Waite, 
sons  of  Henry,  married 
the  beautiful  Martha  Pit-  Woicott  Arms.  pin,  and  their  fourth  son 

was  the  famous  Governor  Roger  Wolcott,  who  rose  to  highest  military  and  civil  honors. 
Among  his  numerous  children  were  Governor  Oliver  Wolcott  (born  1726,  died  1797),  who 
signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence  ; and  Ursula,  who  married  her  cousin,  Governor 
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Matilda,  daughter  of  Sir 
ford,  Knight,  won  a game 
the  king  through  skill - 
whereupon  Henry,  in  rec- 
event,  changed  Wolcott’s 
ing  castles  on  the  shield  in 
{Stiles’s  History  of  Ancient 
came  to  America  in  1630  ; 
first  settlers  of  Windsor  ; 
legislative  proceedings  of 
Connecticut ; and  w'as  an- 
councils  of  the  latter  State 
Anna  married  Matthew 
trate  of  Saybrook,  and 
among  her  illustrious  de- 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
Simon  Wolcott,  one  of  the 
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native  State  in  public  matters  of  a financial  character.  Since  1788  he 
had  been  Comptroller  of  Connecticut.  He  belonged  to  that  line  of 
remarkable  men  of  whom  it  was  said  that  ‘'none  other  in  America 
were  more  honored  and  trusted.”  Indeed,  as  a matter  of  history,  no 
family  on  this  continent  has  preserved  through  all  its  generations  a 
purer  fame. 

There  was  yet  no  recognized  cabinet ; and,  strictly  speaking,  no  cabinet 
meetings,  according  to  the  usual  ministerial  consultations  at  the  courts  of 
Europe.  The  secretaries  were  the  President’s  auxiliaries  rather  than 
counselors.  He  called  them  together  in  council  at  intervals,  but  it  was 
chiefly  to  give  them  instructions  ; for  the  cabinet  as  an  advisory  body 
was  unknown  to  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  Congress.  The  Presi- 
dent was  made  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  departments, 
and  although  he  drifted  into  the  habit  of  consulting  with  the  secretaries, 
such  a course  was  wholly  at  his  option.  In  England,  according  to  long- 
established  usages,  if  the  ministers,  being  the  heads  of  the  govern- 
mental departments,  failed  to  command  the  confidence  of  a majority 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  a ministerial  disruption  immediately  fol- 
lowed, and  the  sovereign  intrusted  the  formation  of  a new  cabinet  to  a 
person  in  favor  with  that  majority.  Such  change  defeated  one  system 
of  politics  and  established  another.  But  Congress,  although  in  the  prac- 

Matthew  Griswold  of  Lyme,  and  was  the  mother  of  Governor  Eoger  Griswold  — the  lady  who 
had  eleven  governors  among  her  own  immediate  family  connections  and  descendants,  with  at 
least  thirty  judges,  and  numerous  lawyers  and  clergymen  of  prominence.  The  Wolcotts  have 
intermarried  with  many  New  York  families,  and  their  descendants  are  nearly  as  numerous 
in  the  New  York  of  to-day  as  in  Connecticut. 

Oliver  Wolcott,  the  financier,  and  third  governor  in  the  Wolcott  family  (born  1760,  died 
1833),  was  the  son  of  Governor  Oliver  Wolcott,  senior,  and  a graduate  from  Yale  in  1778. 
He  married  Elizabeth  Stoughton.  He  was  the  Comptroller  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury  from  1791  to 
1795,  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from  1795  to  1800,  when  he  was  appointed  Judge  of  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court.  In  1802  he  removed  to  New  York  City,  and  soon  after  com- 
menced an  extensive  manufacturing  enterprise  at  Wolcottville,  near  Litchfield,  in  connection 
with  his  brother  Frederick,  who  married  Betsy  Huntington  of  Norwich  ; among  the  children 
of  the  latter  is  Frederick  Henry  Wolcott  of  Astoria,  Long  Island.  Mary  Ann  Wolcott,  the 
youngest  sister  of  Oliver  and  Frederick,  was  the  distinguished  beauty  who  married  Chauncey 
Goodrich.  The  wife  of  Oliver  Ellsworth,  the  chief  justice,  w^as  Abigail  Wolcott,  cousin  of 
the  governor.  Nearly  all  the  Wolcott  ladies  were  celebrated  for  personal  beauty.  None 
more  so,  however,  than  Jerusha  Wolcott,  daughter  of  Samuel,  the  brother  of  Governor  Oliver 
Wolcott,  senior,  who  married  Epaphras  Bissell,  a descendant  of  John  Bissell,  one  of  the 
founders  of  Windsor,  and  projector  of  the  first  ferry  across  the  Connecticut  River  ; her  sister 
Sophia  married  Martin  Ellsworth,  son  of  the  chief  justice.  Edward,  eldest  son  of  Epaphras 
and  Jerusha  Bissell,  married  Jane  Ann  Maria  Reed  in  1823,  whose  second  son,  Dr.  Arthur 
Bissell  of  New  York,  married  Anna  Browne,  daughter  of  Judge  Browne  of  Rye,  New  York,  a 
descendant  of  Thomas  Browne  of  Rye,  England,  one  of  the  original  founders  of  the  town  of  Rye, 
New  York,  himself  a descendant  from  Sir  Anthony  Browne,  standard-bearer  of  England, 
whose  wife  was  daughter  of  Marquis  of  Montague — brother  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick. 
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tice  of  requiring  the  heads  of  departments  to  appear  in  person  and  give 
explanations  upon  any  desired  subject  during  Washington’s  administra- 
tion, had  no  power  to  disturb  such  officials,  and  regarded  them  as  under 
the  executive,  and  of  subordinate  importance^ 

Hamilton  was  not  slow  in  applying  all  the  skill  and  method  of  which 
he  was  master  to  the  production  of  an  elaborate  report  of  the  condition 
of  the  Treasury ; he  also  unfolded  his  plans  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
public  credit,  and  on  Saturday,  the  2d  of  January,  submitted 
both  to  the  President,  who,  after  reading,  and  conversing  for 
some  time  with  the  secretary  on  the  subject,  walked  to  Chief  Justice 
Jay’s  residence,  with  whom  he  still  further  discussed  the  important 
matter,  remaining  to  drink  tea  informally  with  the  chief  justice  and 
his  family.  Secretary  Knox  presented  his  report  of  the  state  of  the 
frontiers  to  the  President  on  the  4th,  the  day  on  which  commenced  the 
second  session  of  the  first  Congress. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  formalities  observed  by  President  Wash- 
ington in  his  early  intercourse  with  the  legislative  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment. Following  the  example  of  the  king  and  parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  he  inaugurated  a custom  of  delivering  in  person  his  message  on 
the  opening  of  Congress  to  the  two  houses  sitting  in  a joint  session  — 
which  was  subsequently  abandoned.  Arrangements  having  been  per- 
fected by  a committee,  he  drove  on  Friday,  the  8th,  at  eleven 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  to  Federal  Hall  in  Wall  Street,  in  a coach 
drawn  by  six  horses  preceded  (quoting  his  own  language)  “ by  Colonel 
Humphreys  and  Major  Jackson  in  uniform,  on  my  two  white  horses, 
and  followed  by  Messrs.  Lear  and  Nelson  in  my  chariot,  and  Mr.  Lewis, 
on  horseback,  following  them.  In  their  rear  was  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  and  War  Depart- 
ments, in  their  respective  carriages,  and  in  the  order  they  are  named. 
At  the  outer  door  I was  met  by  the  door-keepers  of  the  Senate  and  House, 
and  conducted  to  the  door  of  the  Senate-Chamber;  and  passing  from 
thence  to  the  chair  through  the  Senate  on  the  right,  and  the  House  on 
the  left,  I took  my  seat.  The  gentlemen  who  attended  me  followed  and 

^ In  the  month  of  July  the  Senate  ordered  that  the  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  attend 
the  Senate  to-morrow,  and  bring  with  him  such  papers  as  are  requisite  to  give  full  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  consular  convention  between  France  and  the  United  States.  The 
secretary  appeared  according  to  the  resolution,  and  made  the  required  explanations.  The 
secietaiies  were  the  creatures  of  the  law,  not  of  the  Constitution  ; and  for  that  reason  Mr. 
Jefferson  was  of  opinion  that  neither  branch  of  Congress  had  a right  to  call  upon  the  heads 
of  the  departments  for  information  or  papers,  except  through  the  President.  That  practice 
has  long  since  been  abandoned  ; and  all  communications  between  the  houses  of  Congress  and 
the  departments  are  by  correspondence.”  — Shaffner's  History  of  America,  Div.  III. 
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took  their  stand  behind  the  Senators;  the  whole  rising  as  I entered. 
After  being  seated,  at  which  time  the  members  of  both  Houses  also  sat,  I 
rose,  as  they  also  did,  and  made  my  speech ; delivering  one  copy  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  and  another  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Eepresentatives  — after  which,  and  being  a few  moments  seated,  I retired, 
bowing  on  each  side  to  the  assembly  (who  stood)  as  I passed,  and  de- 
scending to  the  lower  hall,  attended  as  before,  I returned  with  them,  to 
my  house.” 

The  importance  attached  to  details  in  the  mind  of  Washington  is  curi- 
ously revealed  in  his  circumstantial  diary.  When  consulted  as  to  the 
time  and  place  for  the  delivery  of  the  answers  of  the  Senate  and  House 
to  his  speech,  he  decided  upon  Thursday,  at  the  hours  of  eleven 
■ and  twelve,  and  named  his  own  residence ; giving  as  reasons  for 
choosing  this  place,  that  it  seemed  most  consistent  with  usage  and 
custom,  and  because  there  was  no  third  room  in  Federal  Hall  prepared 
to  which  he  could  call  the  gentlemen,  and  to  go  into  either  of  the  cham- 
bers appropriated  to  the  Senate  or  Eepresentatives  did  not  seem  proper. 
Accordingly,  ''  at  the  hours  appointed,  the  Senate  and  House  presented 
their  respective  addresses,  the  members  of  both  coming  in  carriages, 
and  the  latter  with  the  Mace  preceding  the  Speaker.  The  address  of  the 
Senate  was  presented  by  the  Vice-President,  and  that  of  the  House  by 
the  Speaker  thereof.”  After  the  ceremony,  twelve  members  remained  to 
dine  with  the  President. 

The  same  day  Hamilton  appeared  before  Congress  with  his  proposition 
for  the  funding  of  the  public  debt.  He  presented  the  subject  clearly, 
and  with  such  courage  and  consistency  that  his  arguments  carried  great 
weight.  He  said  the  foreign  debt  should  be  paid  strictly  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  contract,  and  this  no  one  pretended  to  deny.  But  when 
he  touched  upon  the  domestic  debt,  a multiplicity  of  objections  were  im- 
mediately aroused  ; and  his  fearless  advocacy  of  making  no  difference 
between  the  creditors  of  the  Union  and  those  of  the  States,  because  both 
descriptions  of  debt  were  contracted  for  the  same  objects,  gave  rise  to 
some  of  the  most  exciting  debates  ever  heard  in  our  Congressional  halls. 
As  the  national  legislators  comprised  a large  portion  of  the  prominent 
characters  of  the  country,  and  the  two  parties,  friends  and  opponents  of 
Federal  principles,  were  about  equally  balanced,  every  subject  being 
discussed  with  direct  reference  to  its  bearings  on  State  sovereignty  — the 
original  apple  of  discord  — a glimmer  of  the  violence  of  the  tempest  may 
be  perceived  from  the  first.  Hamilton  proposed  to  open  a loan  to  the 
full  amount  of  the  debt,  as  well  of  the  particular  States  as  of  the  Union  ; 
and  to  enaUle  the  Treasury  to  bear  an  increased  demand  upon  it,  he 
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recommended  an  increase  of  duties  on  imported  wines,  tea,  etc.,  and  a 
duty  on  home-made  liquors. 

The  sharpest  controversy  hinged  on  the  assumption  of  the  State  debts, 
and  the  terms  as  to  the  period  of  payment  and  rate  of  interest  of  the 
general  debt  thus  proposed  to  be  established.  The  debts  of  the  respec- 
tive States  were  very  unequal  in  amount ; and  investigations  concerning 
the  services  rendered  by  each  State  brought  to  the  front  all  the  local 
prejudices  of  a century,  and  all  manner  of  invidious  comparisons.  An- 
other prominent  question  upon  which  the  members  were  almost  evenly 
divided  was  the  payment  of  the  whole  amount,  rather  than  the  mere 
market  value  of  the  government  paper.  This  paper  had  in  most  cases 
passed  through  many  hands,  and  was  immensely  depreciated  below  its 
nominal  value.  The  original  creditors,  therefore,  and  the  subsequent 
holders,  had  lost  in  proportion  to  the  scale  of  depreciation.  The  proposal 
to  assume  the  whole  debt  as  it  stood  on  the  face  of  the  paper,  and  pay  it 
to  the  present  holders,  was  said  to  be  inequitable,  inasmuch  as  these  had 
purchased  it  at  the  depreciated  value,  and  had  no  claim  to  be  remuner- 
ated for  the  losses  of  the  previous  holders. 

Other  business  of  grave  importance  came  before  this  session  of  Con- 
gress in  New  York  City,  not  least  of  which  was  the  enumeration  of  in- 
habitants of  the  Union,  the  establishing  of  a uniform  rule  of  naturaliza- 
tion, the  providing  of  means  of  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  and  for 
regulating  treaties  and  trade  with  the  Indians,  and  the  location  of  the 
permanent  seat  of  government. 

Meanwhile  the  city  was  gay  with  all  manner  of  festivities  public  and 
private  — the  balls  and  dinners  were  more  numerous  than  the  evenings 
— and  the  principal  statesmen  were  constantly  meeting  in  social  circles, 
and  everywhere  discussing  the  great  topics  of  the  hour.  Mrs.  Washing- 
ton’s levees  on  Friday  evenings  were  largely  attended,  and  Mrs.  Jay, 
Mrs.  Hamilton,  and  Mrs.  Knox  each  had  a special  evening,  aside  from 
giving  dinners  every  week. 

The  residence  of  Washington  in  Franklin  Square  proved  inconvenient 
on  account  of  the  great  distance  out  of  town,  and  as  Postmaster-General 
Osgood  wished  to  return  to  his  house,  having  lived  at  his  country-seat 
three  miles  to  the  north  during  the  interim,  the  President  arranged  on  the 
1st  of  February  for  removal  to  the  McComb  mansion  in  Broadway,  a little 
below  Trinity  Church  — the  former  residence  of  the  French  minister. 
On  the  8d  he  tells  us  that  he  visited  the  various  apartments  of  his  future 
home,  and  made  a disposition  of  the  rooms,  fixed  on  some  furniture  of 
the  Minister’s  to  be  sold,  and  directed  additional  stables  built  ” ; on  the 
6th,  he  walked  to  the  place  to  decide  upon  the  exact  site  for  the  projected 
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stables  ; on  tlie  13th,  walked  again  down  Broadway  to  the  new^  house 
and  gave  directions  for  the  arrangement  of  the  furniture ; and  on  the 
20th,  entered  the  following  paragraph  in  his  diary  : “ Sat  from  nine  until 

eleven  for  Mr.  Trumbull.  Walked 
afterwards  to  my  new  house  — then 
rode  a few  miles  with  Mrs.  Washino- 
ton  and  the  children  before  dinner; 
after  which  I again  visited  my  new 
house,  in  my  coach  (because  it  rained).” 
The  appointments  of  the  Broadway 
residence  were  ostensibly  arranged  for 
substantial  comfort,  but  such  were  the 
tastes  and  habits  of  Washington,  and 
the  fashion  of  the  times,  that  the  wliole 
mansion  when  prepared  for  his  occu- 
pancy had  a very  luxurious  air.  Pic- 
tures, vases,  and  other  articles  of  orna- 


The  McComb  Mansion. 

[Washington's  Residence  in  Broadway.] 


ment  had  been 


brought  from  Mount 


Vernon,  china  and  glass  were  imported,  much  of  it  having  been  made  to 
order,  and  the  old  family  plate  was  melted  and  reproduced  in  more  elegant 
and  shapely  style  The  tea-service  was  particularly  massive,  the  salver 
twenty-two  inches  long  by  seventeen  wide,  and  every  piece  bore  the  family 
arms.  The  President’s  birthday,  for  the  first  time  being  celebrated  in 
nearly  all  the  large  cities  of  the  Union,  and  honored  by  the ‘‘Tammany 
Society  or  Columbian  Order,”  in  New  York,^  with  resolutions  to  commem- 
orate the  occasion  forever  afterward,  was  chiefly  employed  by  him  in  super- 
intending the  transfer  of  his  furniture ; and  on  Tuesday  the  23d,  after 


1 Shortly  after  Washington’s  inauguration,  May  12,  1789,  the  “Tammany  Society  or 
Columbian  Order  ” was  founded.  It  was  composed  at  first  of  the  moderate  men  of  both  politi- 
cal parties,  and  seems  not  to  have  been  recognized  as  a party  institution  until  the  time  of 
Jefferson  as  President,  William  Mooney  was  the  first  Grand  Sachem  ; his  successor  in  1790 
was  William  Pitt  Smith,  and  in  1791  Josiah  Ogden  Hoffman  received  the  honor.  John 
Pintard  was  the  first  Sagamore.  De  Witt  Clinton  was  scribe  of  the  council  in  1791.  It  was 
stictly  a national  society,  based  on  the  principles  of  patriotism,  and  had  for  its  object  the 
perpetuation  of  a true  love  for  our  own  country.  Aboriginal  forms  and  ceremonies  were 
adopted  in  its  incorporation  ; the  year  was  divided  into  seasons  of  blossoms,  fruits,,  and 
snows,  and  the  seasons  into  moons.  Its  officers  were  a Grand  Sachem  — chosen  from  thirteen 
sachems  — a Sagamore,  and  a Wiskinskie.  This  was  done  partly  to  conciliate  the  numerous 
tribes  of  Indians  who  were  devastating  our  defenseless  frontiers,  and  partly  to  counteract  the 
anti-republican  principles  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati.  It  was  named  from  Tammany, 
the  celebrated  Indian  chief  whose  legendary  history  has  been  curiously  sketched  by  Dr. 
Mitchell.  To  John  Trumbull,  the  author,  belongs  the  distinction  of  first  originating  the  desig- 
nation “St.  Tammany.”  He  thought,  it  is  said,  it  not  worth  while  to  let  Great  Britain 
monopolize  all  the  saints  in  the  calendar,  and  so  chose  a genuine  American  guardian. 
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dinner,  he  wrote,  “Mrs.  Washington,  myself,  and  children  removed  and 
lodged  in  our  new  habitation.” 

The  Indians  about  this  time  appeared  determined  to  prevent  through 
barbarous  depredations  the  existence  of  towns  beyond  the  Ohio  Eiver. 
A New  England  company,  formed  in  1787,  had  purchased  a large  ter- 
ritory from  the  general  government,  and  commenced  settlements  the 
following  year,  of  which  Marietta  was  the  first.  But  the  savages  ha- 
rassed the  settlers  so  perpetually  that  Congress  directed  Knox  to  investi- 
gate the  whole  subject,  who,  in  his  able  report,  stated  that  over  fifteen 
hundred  persons  had  either  been  murdered  or  carried  into  captivity 
during  the  two  years  since  1788,  and  an  immense  amount  of  property 
destroyed.  Vigorous  steps  to  check  the  mischief  were  at  once  taken. 
Washington  had  hoped  to  give  security  to  the  pioneers  of  Ohio  by  pacific 
arrangements,  but  found  it  necessary  to  institute  offensive  operations  in 
that  direction,  which,  beginning  in  the  summer  of  1790,  were  not  termi- 
nated until  after  the  signal  victory  of  General  Wayne  in  1794. 

In  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia  the  Indians  quarreled  with  their  white 
neighbors ; and  the  Spaniards  tampered  with  the  Creeks  of  Alabama, 
Georgia,  and  Florida,  furnishing  them  with  fire-arms  and  clothing.  Sev- 
eral attempts  had  been  made  hitherto  by  the  government,  without  suc- 
cess, to  treat  with  these  latter  tribes.  An  ingenious  plan  was  devised  in 
February  to  lure  their  great  chief,  Alexander  McGillivray,  an  educated  half- 
breed,  to  New  York  City,  for  the  purpose  of  convincing  him  of  the  propri- 
ety of  a treaty  to  avert  the  calamities  of  war,  about  to  be  precipitated  by 
the  disorderly  and  disreputable  people  of  both  nations.  On  the 

• IVT^.tp.Ti  IQ 

10th  of  March  Washington  held  a long  conversation  with  Colonel  ' 
Marinus  Willett,  who  had  agreed  to  undertake  a mission  to  the  Creeks 
which  must  necessarily  be  conducted  in  the  most  delicate  manner,  and 
who  shortly  started  for  their  country  at  the  South.  On  the  1st  of  July 
official  information  reached  the  President  that  Willett  w^as  on  his  return, 
accompanied  by  McGillivray  and  twenty-eight  of  his  principal  chiefs 
and  warriors,  and  had  advanced  as  far  as  Hopewell,  in  South  Carolina. 
Messages  were  at  once  sent  to  the  governors  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  and 
Pennsylvania,  requesting  them  to  show  every  possible  respect  to  the 
travelers,  at  the  public  expense. 

Their  arrival  in  New  York  created  a sensation.  The  members  of  the 
Tammany  Society,  arrayed  in  Indian  costume,  went  out  to  meet  them, 
with  the;  military,  and  escorted  them,  to  the  house  of  Secretary  Knox 
where  they  were  received  with  great  ceremony.  They  were  then  taken 
and  introduced  to  the  President,  and  from  thence  to  Governor  Clinton ; 
after  which  they  dined  at  the  city  tavern,  Knox  and  a great  number 
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of  distinguished  men  being  present.  They  remained  in  the  city  about  six 
weeks.  A military  review  by  the  President  and  Secretary  Knox,  for 
their  benefit,  on  Colonel  Eutgers’s  grounds,  July  27,  was  rendered  mem- 
orable by  the  large  array  of  officers  in  full  uniform.  On  the  2d  of  August 
the  Indians  were  entertained  with  a great  banquet,  at  which  were  present 
all  the  notable  statesmen  of  the  day.  The  Tammany  Society  enlivened 
the  occasion  with  songs,  and  the  Creek  sachems  danced.  The  orators  of 
both  parties  made  long  speeches,  and  wine  flowed  freely.  Washington 
dined  several  of  the  chiefs  one  day  at  his  own  table,  and  after  the  meal 
invited  them  to  walk  down  Broadway.  Curious  to  see  the  effect  upon 
the  savage  mind  of  the  large  full-length  portrait  of  himself  which  Trum- 
bull had  just  completed  for  the  city  corporation,  he  led  them  suddenly 
into  its  presence.  They  stood  stiff  and  mute  with  astonishment  for  some 
minutes.  One  of  the  chiefs  finally  advanced  and  touched  the  cold  flat 
surface  with  his  hand,  exclaiming,  ''  Ugh  ! ■”  Each  of  the  others  slowly 
followed  his  example,  and  all  turned  away,  suspicious  of  the  art  which 
could  imprint  a great  soldier,  dressed  for  battle,  and  standing  beside  his 
war-horse,  upon  a strip  of  canvas.  Trumbull  afterwards  tried  in  vain  to 
obtain  their  portraits.  Knox,  after  some  time  spent  in  preliminaries, 
succeeded  in  negotiating  the  terms  of  a satisfactory  and  much-desired 
treaty,  which,  indeed,  ceded  to  the  Indians  nearly  all  the  disputed  terri- 
tory, and  which  was  ratified  in  Federal  Hall  with  great  ceremony  on  the 
13th  of  August.  Washington  and  his  suite  appeared  at  noon  of  that 
day  in  the  Hall  of  Eepresentatives,  and  presently  the  Tammany  sachems 
ushered  in  McGillivray  and  his  chiefs,  adorned  with  their  finest  feathers. 
The  treaty  was  read  and  interpreted ; and  the  President  in  a short  forci- 
ble speech  explained  the  justice  of  its  various  provisions  — to  each  of 
which  the  Indian  potentates  grunted  approval.  McGillivray  made  a short 
speech  in  reply ; the  treaty  was  duly  signed,  Washington  presented  the 
chieftain  with  a string  of  wampum,  for  a memorial,  with  a paper  of 
tobacco  as  a substitute  for  the  ancient  calumet,  then  came  a general  shak- 
ing of  hands,  and  the  ceremonies  were  concluded  by  a song  of  peace,  in 
which  the  Creek  warriors  joined  in  their  own  peculiar  fashion. 

Early  in  March  the  legislature  of  Kew  York  appointed  commissioners 
to  settle,  if  possible,  the  chronic  controversy  with  Vermont.  New  York 
had  opposed  the  petition  of  Vermont  for  admission  into  the  confederacy 
in  1776,  and  Congress  had  hesitated  until  the  people  became  indignant, 
when  the  second  appeal  was  made  in  1777 ; again  in  1787  New  York 
had  interposed  a protest  to  defeat  an  application,  although  at  that  time 
the  population  of  Vermont  was  increasing  so  rapidly  that  Kew  York 
found  it  difficult  to  establish  her  jurisdiction  in  the  declared  rebellious 
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districts.  But  the  commissioners,  of  whom  the  scholarly  Chancellor 
Livingston  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous,  were  in  1790  empowered  to 
declare  the  consent  of  New  York  to  the  admission  of  Vermont  into  the 
Union — New  York  relinquishing  all  claims  to  lands  in  Vermont  or 
jurisdiction  over  them,  upon  the  payment  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  ; and 
the  commissioners  were  also  to  decide  upon  the  perpetual  boundary 
between  the  two  States.  Vermont  acceded  to  the  proposition,  and  in 
March  of  the  following  year  had  the  honor  of  being  the  first  State  ad- 
mitted into  the  Federal  Union. 

Foreign  affairs  created  intense  anxiety  at  this  juncture.  With  Great 
Britain  several  points  of  difference  existed;  Adams  had  found  it  im- 
possible to  negotiate  a commercial  treaty  on  favorable  terms,  and  the 
British  Cabinet  declined  to  send  a minister  to  the  United  States.  The 
old  grudges  and  jealousies  of  the  war  had  by  no  means  been  extinguished, 
and  Americans,  regarding  the  Britons  as  natural  enemies,  were  ready  to 
take  offense  easily,  as  well  as  eager  for  an  opportunity  to  retaliate.  An 
effort  to  treat  with  Portugal  had  failed,  owing  — it  was  confidently  be- 
lieved — to  the  adverse  influence  of  England.  The  Emperor  of  Morocco 
had  been  faithful  to  his  agreements : but  the  corsairs  of  Algiers,  Tunis, 
and  Tripoli  plundered  American  vessels  and  enslaved  their  masters, 
which  many  attributed,  together  with  the  bloody  incursions  of  the 
western  savages,  to  the  machinations  of  the  British.  And  the  intricate 
and  embarrassing  disputes  with  Spain  concerning  the  free  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi  helped  to  render  the  commerce  of  the  country  more 
restricted  than  when  it  had  formed  a part  of  the  British  Empire. 

Washington  had  just  returned  from  St.  Paul’s  Chapel  on  the  morning 
of  March  21,  when  Jefferson  was  announced.  “ Show  him  in,” 
exclaimed  the  President,  his  face  brightening  with  real  pleasure, 
then,  not  waiting  an  instant,  advanced  to  meet  his  guest  in  the  entrance 
passage.  The  greeting  was  one  of  special  warmth  and  cordiality.  Jeffer- 
son’s coming  on  that  day  was  particularly  opportune.  Not  twenty-four 
hours  had  elapsed  since  Washington  and  Jay  had  been  engaged  in  earnest 
consideration  of  the  course  to  be  pursued  with  regard  to  certain  captives 
in  Algiers,  and  the  sending  of  persons  in  the  character  of  charges  d’affaires 
to  the  courts  of  Europe.  Jefferson,  fresh  from  the  Old  World  atmos- 
phere, and  bringing  the  latest  intelligence  concerning  its  public  affaics, 
was  welcome  indeed.  He  had  been  a fortnight  on  the  route  from  Monti- 
cello  — bis  beautiful  Virginia  country-seat  — a storm  of  snow  having 
greatly  impeded  his  progress.  Obliged,  on  account  of  bad  roads,  to  leave 
his  private  carriage  in  Alexandria,  to  be  sent  to  New  York  by  water,  he 
had  consigned  himself  to  a slow  stage,  which  moved  only  two  or  three  miles 
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an  hour  by  day  and  one  at  night;  but  his  horses  were  led,  and  he 
mounted  one  of  them  from  time  to  time  to  relieve  his  fatio-ue.  At 

o 

Philadelphia  he  visited  Pranklin,  who,  although  in  bed  and  very  feeble, 
listened  with  excited  interest  to  a detailed  account  of  the  French  Piev- 
olution. 

Jay,  Hamilton,  Knox,  Osgood,  Livingston,  and  the  circle  of  Kew  York’s 
principal  citizens,  hastened  to  do  honor  to  the  new  Secretary  of  State. 
“The  courtesies  of  dinner-parties,”  wrote  Jefferson,  “placed  me  at  once 
in  their  familiar  society.”  He  tried  to  obtain  a house  on  Broadway,  but 
not  succeeding  rented  a small  cottage  in  Maiden  Lane,  near  the  residence 
of  Thomas  Hartley,  member  of  Congress  from  Pennsylvania.  Business 
had  accumulated  in  expectation  of  his  arrival,  and  he  was  quickly  immersed 
in  its  perplexing  details.  But  he  was  amazed  at  the  tenor  of  table  con- 
versations. When  he  went  abroad  the  democratic  tendencies  of  his  own 
country  were  at  full  tide,  and  he  found  France  heaving  with  the  coming 
earthquake.  His  house  in  Paris  had  been  the  resort  of  the  leaders  of 
political  reform,  and  he  had  taken  a deep  interest  in  the  success  of  the 
revolutionists ; had  even  traveled  through  their  country  on  foot,  entered 
the  hovels  of  the  peasants,  peeped  into  the  pot  to  learn  what  the  poor 
woman  was  preparing  for  dinner,  handled  the  miserable  black  bread  that 
mothers  gave  their  hungry  children,  and  felt  of  the  bed,  on  which  he  had 
taken  care  to  sit,  to  ascertain  its  material  and  quality.  “ My  conscien- 
tious devotion  to  natural  rights  cannot  be  heightened,”  he  wrote,  “but 
it  is  roused  and  excited  by  daily  exercise.”  He  had  returned  home  to 
find  the  favorite  sentiment,  according  to  his  observations,  a “ preference 
for  kingly  instead  of  republican  government.”  He  was  disappointed  with 
the  Constitution.  There  was,  moreover,  a practical  question  before  Con- 
gress, the  assumption  of  the  State  debts,  which  disturbed  his  sense  of 
justice;  and  Hamilton’s  project  of  a national  bank  he  regarded  as  an 
evil  of  superlative  magnitude  — a fountain  of  demoralization. 

In  personal  appearance  Jefferson  was  not  altogether  prepossessing. 
He  had  reached  the  age  of  forty-seven,  was  nearly  as  tall  as  Washington, 
well-built  but  awkward  and  loose-jointed,  with  a fair  complexion,  cold- 
blue  eyes,  and  reddish  hair.  His  wife  dying  many  years  before,  he  had 
filled  the  place  of  both  parents  to  his  lovely  daughters,  and  was  a tender 
and  indulgent  father,  whom  they  venerated  as  wiser  and  better  than 
other  men.  He  possessed  original  and  solid  merit,  together  with  great 
magnetism  of  intellect,  and  matchless  intensity  of  convictions  upon  all 
subjects  to  which  he  gave  his  attention. 

It  was  at  Hamilton’s  dinner-table  that  he  first  advocated  aiding 
France  to  throw  off  her  monarchial  yoke.  Hamilton  shook  his  head  and 
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declared  himself  in  favor  of  maintaining  a strict  neutrality.  This  ques- 
tion presently  assumed  vital  importance.  Jefferson  opposed  Hamilton’s 
funding  system,  and  seemed  to  distrust  all  his  measures.  The  most 
stormy  discussions  were  of  constant  occurrence,  trifles  were  exaggerated, 
and  political  excitement  spread  through  the  country.  Thus  developed 
that  division  in  politics,  which,  gradually  rising  to  the  dignity  of  party 
organization,  was  known  as  Federalism  and  Eepuhlicanisrn. 

A new  edifice  had  arisen  upon  the  site  of  the  ruins  of  Trinity  Church, 
which  was  consecrated  on  the  25th  in  presence  of  a distinguished 

° March  25. 

audience ; Washington  and  family  were  seated  during  the  exer- 
cises in  the  richly  ornamented  pew  set  apart  by  the  wardens  and  vestry- 
men for  the  President  of  the  United  States,  with  a canopy  over  it^;  an- 
other pew  was  arranged  for  the  governor  of  Hew  York.  On  the  same 
evening  the  Chief  Justice  and  Mrs.  Jay,  General  Philip  and  Mrs. 
Schuyler,  Secretary  Jefferson,  Secretary  and  Mrs.  Hamilton,  Secretary 
and  Mrs.  Knox,  Mrs.  Greene,  Senator  Carroll,  Senator  Henry,  Judge 
Wilson,  James  Madison,  and  Colonel  William  S.  Smith  dined  with  the 
President  and  Mrs.  Washington  at  their  home  in  Broadway.  On  the 
following  Thursday  we  find  Governor  Clinton,  Lieutenant-Governor  Van 
Cortlandt,  Speaker  John  Watts  of  the  Hew  York  Assembly,  Judge  Duane, 
Baron  Steuben,  Arthur  Lee,  Eufus  King,  Theodore  Sedgwick,  Mr.  Clymer, 
Stephen  Van  Eensselaer,  the  patroon,  Mr.  Heister,  Dr.  Hugh  Williamson, 
and  other  members  of  Congress,  gathered  about  Washington’s  dinner- 
table. 

The  city  treasurer,  or  chamberlain,  appointed  in  1789  was  Daniel 


Phoenix,  an  eminent  and  wealthy 
Hew  York  merchant,  who  con- 
tinued to  hold  the  position  for 
twenty  years  — until  compelled 
to  resign  from  declining  health. 
A specimen  of  money  issued  un- 
der his  auspices  in  1790  will  be 
seen  in  the  sketch.  He  had  been 
largely  instrumental  in  placing  the 
Hew  York  hospital  in  a position 
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to  fulfill  the  intentions  of  its  founders  ; and  he  was  a trustee  as  well  as 


1 The  resolution  to  set  apart  a pew  in  Trinity  Church  for  the  President  was  adopted 
March  8,  1790.  The  wardens  were  Chief  Justice  John  Jay  and  ex-Mayor  James  Duane. 
Among  the  vestrymen  were  Andrew  Hamersley,  Hubert  Van  Wagenen,  Thomas  Eandall,  John 
Jones,  John  Lewis,  William  S.  Johnson,  Eobert  C.  Livingston,  Matthew  Clarkson,  William 
Laight,  James  Farquhar,  Charles  Stanton,  Nicholas  Kortright,  Alexander  Aylesbury,  George 
Dominick,  Nicholas  Carman,  Moses  Eogers,  Anthony  L.  Bleecker,  and  Eichard  Harrison. 
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the  treasurer  of  the  NewYork  Society  Library.  He  took  an  active  part, 
indeed,  in  the  inception  of  many  of  the  city  institutions,  contributing 
liberally  to  their  support.  He  was  also  connected  with  almost  every 
mercantile  institution  of  his  day.  His  name  is  particularly  and  pleas- 
antly identified  with  the  history  of  the  Wall  Street  Presbyterian  Church, 
of  which  he  was  a trustee  from  1772  to  1812,  and  the  manager,  almost 
exclusively,  of  its  financial  concerns.^ 

The  treasurer  of  the  State  at  this  time  was  Gerard  Bancker,  of  the 
wealthy  Dutch  family  whose  representatives  had  filled  positions  of  re- 
sponsibility in  city  and  State  affairs  during  every  generation  of  that 
remarkable  century.  The  auditor  was  Peter  T.  Curtenius.  The  latter 
united  with  many  other  citizens,  as  the  spring  opened,  in  an  indignant 
protest  against  cutting  away  the  beautiful  trees  with  which  the  streets 
of  the  city  were  ornamented  in  accordance  with  an  order  of  the  corpo- 
ration to  be  executed  before  the  first  of  June.  Some  medical  philoso- 
pher had  convinced  the  authorities  that  the  public  health  demanded  the 
sacrifice,  but  the  public  taste  was  wounded  in  a vital  point,  for  the  trees 
were  of  a rich  variety,  and  had  been  selected  and  planted  with  care. 

The  news  of  the  death  of  Franklin,  April  17,  produced  a profound  sen- 
sation in  Hew  York ; a resolution  moved  in  Congress  by  James 

April  17  . J 

' Madison  was  unanimously  adopted,  that  the  members  should  wear 
mourning  badges  for  one  montli  as  a tribute  of  respect  and  veneration. 

1 Daniel  Phoenix  was  the  son  of  Alexander  Phoenix,  and  the  great  grandson  of  the  Alexander 
Phoenix  traditionally  reported  to  have  been  a younger  son  of  Sir  John  Fenwick,  Bart,  of  the 
great  Northumbrian  family  of  Fenwicks,  who  removed  to  New  York  City  in  1640,  and  whose 
descendants  have  ever  since  been  among  the  substantial  citizens  of  the  metropolis.  Daniel 
Phoenix  was  born  in  1742,  and  died  in  1812.  He  was  liberally  educated,  and  early  entered 
into  the  business  of  importing  goods  from  Great  Britain,  and  amassed  a large  fortune.  He 
was  a patriot,  and  adhered  strictly  to  the  non-importation  measures,  although  they  fell  with 
special  severity  upon  himself,  entirely  suspending  his  business  for  several  years.  He  was 
one  of  the  Committee  of  “ One  Hundred,”  and  when  the  British  entered  the  city  retired  to 
Morristown  with  his  family.  Upon  his  return,  in  1783,  he  found  his  house  had  been  burned 
and  much  of  his  property  irretrievably  lost.  But  he  soon  reinstated  himself  in  the  com- 
mercial world,  and  was  honored  by  his  fellow-citizens  with  the  highest  trusts.  He  married, 
first,  Elizabeth  Treadwell  ; second,  Elizabeth  Platt.  It  is  recorded  as  a curious  fact,  that  at 
the  funeral  of  the  latter,  in  1784,  “the  pall-bearers  were  ladies.”  His  children  were  : Gerard, 
died  in  infancy  ; Alexander,  graduated  from  Columbia  College  in  1794,  and  became  pastor  of 
the  Congregational  Church  at  Chicopee,  Massachusetts  — born  in  1777,  died  at  Harlem  in 
1863  ; Elizabeth,  married  Nathaniel  Gibbs  Ingraham,  and  was  the  mother  of  Judge  Daniel 
P.  Ingraham  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York  ; Rebecca,  married  Eliphalet  Williams  of 
Northampton,  Massachusetts  ; Amelia,  died  in  infancy  ; Jennet,  married  Richard  Riker,  the 
well-known  District  Attorney  and  Recorder  of  New  York  ; Sydney,  died  in  1800,  unmarried. 

The  male  line  of  the  descendants  of  Daniel  Phoenix  was  continued  only  in  the  children  of 
his  second  son,  Alexander.  — Contribution  by  Stephen  Whitney  Phoenix,  in  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Records. 
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The  Tammany  Society,  the  Cincinnati,  indeed  all  public  bodies,  in  every 
part  of  the  Union,  adopted  similar  resolutions,  and  wore  the  insignia  of 
mourning.  When  the  news  reached  France,  Mirabeau  addressed  a silent 
and  sympathetic  audience,  proposing  a decree  that  the  National  Assembly 
should  wear  mourning  three  days,  for  ‘'the  genius  that  could  tame  tyrants 
and  thunderbolts,  which  freed  America,  and  rayed  forth  upon  Europe 
torrents  of  light  — the  sage  claimed  by  two  worlds,  the  man  for  whom 
the  history  of  science  and  the  history  of  empires  were  disputing  — one 
of  the  greatest  men  who  ever  aided  philosophy  and  liberty  ” ; and  Lafay- 
ette and  Eochefoucauld  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  adopted  by 
acclamation.  The  President  of  the  Assembly  addressed  a letter  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  on  the  loss  which  the  human  race  had 
sustained ; the  Abbe  Franchet  pronounced  a eulogy  upon  his  life  and 
genius  in  presence  of  the  Commune  of  Paris ; the  revolutionary  clubs, 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  printers,  and  the  municipal  authorities  of 
Paris,  each  held  a ceremonial  in  honor  of  the  departed  patriot;  and 
everywhere  throughout  the  kingdom  were  demonstrations  of  reverence 
and  of  sorrow.^ 

While  France  was  doing  homage  to  the  memory  of  Franklin,  New 
York  was  again  in  mourning.  One  of  her  own  native  statesmen  had  com- 
pleted his  useful  and  eventful  life.  William  Livingston,  the  widely  famed 
New  Jersey  governor,  died  at  “ Liberty  Hall,”  July  25,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-seven.  Few  of  the  great  men  of  the  Ee volution  were  more  truly  of 
heroic  mold,  or  had  exerted  a more  salutary  influence  over  the  forming 
community.  He  was  consigned  to  the  tomb  with  touching  tenderness, 
and  with  every  mark  of  distinguished  and  genuine  respect. 

Three  weeks  prior  to  the  sad  event  Brockholst  Livingston,  the  gov- 
ernor’s son,  delivered  an  oration  in  St.  Paul’s  Chapel  on  the  occasion  of  the 
anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The  President  was 
present,  with  his  retinue,  the  heads  of  departments,  the  members  of  Con- 

1 Sarah,  only  daughter  of  Dr.  Benjamin  and  Deborah  Franklin,  born  September  11,  1744, 
was  married  October  29,  1767,  to  Richard  Bache  ; her  eight  children  were  : 1.  Benjamin 
Franklin,  2.  William,  3.  Sarah,  4.  Elizabeth  Franklin,  5.  Louis,  6.  Deborah,  7.  Richard, 
8.  Sarah.  Her  descendants,  numbering  at  the  present  time  nearly  two  hundred,  embrace  many 
distinguished  characters,  scientists,  physicians,  men  of  letters,  and  philanthropists.  Her 
seventh  son,  Richard,  married,  in  1805,  Sophia  Dallas,  daughter  of  Alexander  James  Dallas, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  1814,  and  sister  of  George  Mifflin  Dallas,  Vice-President  from 
1845  to  1849 and  one  of  their  sons  was  Alexander  Dallas  Bache,  the  intellectual  giant  who 
conceived  the  scientific  methods  for  the  development  of  the  Coast  Survey  of  the  United 
States,  a work  which  conferred  benefits  upon  navigation  beyond  expression  in  language,  and 
made  his  name  honored  throughout  the  civilized  world  ; another  son,  George,  was  an  officer  of 
the  United  States  Navy,  and  lost  his  life  in  1846,  while  in  command  of  an  expedition  engaged 
in  the  hazardous  business  of  sounding  the  Gulf  Stream. 
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gress,  foreign  characters,  and  all  that  was  notable  in  the  pulpit,  halls  of 
learning,  or  private  walks  of  life  in  the  metropolis.  Washington  ex- 
pressed himself  greatly  pleased  with  the  good  sense  and  elocjuence  of  the 
speaker,!  the  tendency  of  whose  discourse,  he  said,  was  to  compare  “ the 
excellent  government  of  our  own  choice  with  what  it  would  have  been 
had  we  not  succeeded  in  our  opposition  to  the  attempts  of  Great  Britain 
to  enslave  us  ; and  to  show  how  we  ought  to  cherish  the  blessings  within 
our  reach  and  cultivate  the  seeds  of  harmony  and  unanimity  in  our  public 
councils.”  2 Two  years  before  this.  Chancellor  Livingston  had  figured  as 
the  orator  of  the  4th  of  July  celebration  in  the  same  sacred  edifice,  and 
with  keen  political  foresight  pointed  out  the  course  in  which  things  were 
moving,  while  he  enriched  with  many  sagacious  reflections  and  happy 
aphorisms  his  varied  knowledge  of  historic  and  general  affairs.  Brock- 
hoist  Livingston  dwelt  more  definitely  upon  the  results  which  were  then 
undeveloped,  and  with  the  habitual  flexibility  of  a lawyer  who  had  chosen 
the  bar  as  a pathway  to  the  career  of  public  life,  entered  with  much 
imagery  and  humor  into  the  popular  spirit  of  the  moment.  He  was  then 
thirty-three.  His  cousin,  the  Chancellor,  was  forty-three,  and  without  the 
sparkling  fancy  and  vivacity  which  were  the  former’s  natural  gifts,  was 
cultured  and  accomplished  to  a degree  of  elegance  not  often  met  at  that 
period  even  in  the  higher  circles  of  thought. 

The  mansion  of  the  Chancellor,  in  lower  Broadway,  was  sumptuously 
furnished.  Its  walls  were  adorned  with  Gobelin  tapestry  of  unique  design, 
and  beautiful  paintings  and  costly  ornaments  greeted  the  eye  in  every 
apartment.  He  was  a great  lover  of  art-treasures,  and  his  well-filled 
purse  enabled  him  to  import  whatever  fancy  or  inclination  suggested.  He 
was  subsequently  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American  Academy  of  Line 
Arts,  an  association  organized  in  1801  and  incorporated  in  1808,  of  which 
he  was  chosen  the  first  president.  His  table-service  was  of  solid  silver 
valued,  it  is  said,  at  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  dollars ; four  side-dishes 
each  weighed  twelve  and  one  half  pounds ; the  center-piece  used  on 
state  occasions  was  one  of  the  most  exquisite  and  costly  of  its  kind.  His 
country-seat  at  Clermont,  on  the  shore  of  the  Hudson,  with  its  library 
opening  into  a greenhouse  and  orangery,  its  half-mile  lawn,  its  richly  cul- 
tivated gardens,  its  blossoming  orchards,  and  its  magnificent  forests,  was 
for  many  a long  year  the  seat  of  a princely  hospitality.  Foreign  notables, 

1 Brockholst  Livingston  was  appointed,  in  1802,  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  hTew  York, 
and  in  1806  one  of  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The  grand- 
father of  Brockholst  Livingston  was  Philip,  second  Lord  of  the  Manor.  The  grandfather  of 
the  Chancellor  was  Robert,  younger  brother  of  Philip,  to  whom  was  granted  the  property  at 
Clermont.  Thus  the  two  Livingstons,  Brockholst  and  the  Chancellor,  were  second  cousins. 

2 Washington's  Diary. 
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and  all  that  was  most  distinguished  in  the  world  of  politics  and  letters, 
were  entertained  under  its  roof ; and  on  numerous  occasions,  as,  for  in- 
stance, when  a brilliant  reception  was  given  to  Lafayette,  the  shining 
waters  of  the  Hudson,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  were  white  with 
vessels  freighted  with 
gay  visitors.  While 
New  York  was  the 
capital  of  the  nation, 

Washington,  more 
particularly  after  his 
removal  from  the  ^ 

Walter  Franklin  to 
the  Me  Comb  man- 
sion, in  Broadway, 
was  in  the  practice 
of  dropping  in  to 
see  the  Chancellor 
informally  at  any 
hour  suiting  his  con- 
venience, the  resi- 
dence of  the  latter 
being  only  a few  rods 
distant. 

Justice  Iredell 
reached  New  York 
with  his  family  af- 
ter a tiresome  and 
protracted  journey 
through  the  South- 
ern States,  and  established  his  residence  at  63  Wall  Street.  Born  in  Eng- 
land, he  came  to  North  Carolina  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  studied  law 
with  Governor  Samuel  Johnston,  whose  sister  he  married  in  1773.  Two 
of  his  brothers  were  clergymen  in  England;  and  his  son,  James,  became  a 
statesman  of  distinction— at  one  time  governor  of  North  Carolina.  Judge 
Iredell  was  on  intimate  social  terms  wuth  Dr.  Hugh  Williamson,  who 
resided  with  his  wife’s  family  at  the  Aptliorpe  mansion.  The  favorite 
drive  for  the  New-Yorkers  of  1790  w^as  what  Washington  styled  “the  four- 
teen miles’  round,”  the  route  being  over  the  “Old  Boston  Eoad,”  on  the 
line  of  Third  Avenue,  crossing  Murray  Hill  nearly  on  the  line  of  Lex- 
ington Avenue,  and  bearing  westward  to  McGowan’s  Pass,  thence  to  the 
Bloomingdale  region,  where  the  beautiful  country-seats  were  like  a villa 
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Chancellor  Robert  R.  Livingston. 

First  President  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 

[From  a painting  by  Vanderlyn  in  possession  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society.] 
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of  villas,  and  so  down  on  the  Hudson  Eiver  side  of  the  Island.  The 
President’s  chariot  and  six  horses  were  on  this  road  nearly  every  pleasant 
day,  with  many  other  imposing  equipages.  Dr.  Williamson  drove  into 
town  every  morning,  and  Judge  Iredell  often  returned  with  him  in  the 
afternoon,  to  discuss  politics  and  the  climate  of  America,  the  learned 
doctor  being  about  to  write  his  celebrated  octavo  volume  on  that  subject. 
Iredell  was  invited  to  dine  with  the  President  soon  after  his  arrival,  and 
writing  of  the  occasion,  he  said,  ‘'We  had  some  excellent  champagne; 
and  after  it  I had  the  honor  of  drinking  coffee  with  Mrs.  Washington.” 
During  the  controversy  over  the  site  of  the  permanent  seat  of  govern- 
ment the  President  was  incessantly  active  and  observant.  Harlem 
Heights,  Westchester,  and  portions  of  Long  Island  were  from  time  to 
time  suggested  as  suitable  localities  for  the  proposed  district.  Brooklyn 
and  Kingston  were  both  discussed  as  eligible.  “ Where  could  a situation 
he  found  for  the  capitol  and  other  public  buildings  comparable  to  the 
heights  of  Brooklyn  ?”  One  great  objection  was  its  exposure  to  hostile 
invasion.  Yet  the  harbor  was  claimed  to  be  as  capable  of  defense  as 
that  of  Philadelphia  or  G-eorgetown.  Kingston  was  declared  admirably 
adapted  for  the  site  of  a great  city,  and  secure  from  the  attacks  of  an 
enemy.  The  gentleman  from  Connecticut,  who  broached  the  subject,  was 
asked  if  he  had  forgotten  that  Kingston  was  sacked  and  burnt  by  the 
British  in  the  War  of  Independence  ? Kew  York  City  was  preferred  by 
the  majority ; the  members  from  the  East  could  reach  it  with  ease,  and 
it  was  accessible  by  sea  to  those  from  the  South.  But  neither  the  State 
nor  the  city  authorities,  writes  Duer,  were  willing  to  cede  the  territory 
and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ten  miles  square  which  must  include  it. 
Washington  having  previously  sent  over  his  servants,  horses,  and  carriage, 
crossed  to  Brooklyn,  and  drove  through  the  Long  Island  towns  of  Elat- 
bush.  New  Utrecht,  Gravesend,  Jamaica,  and  beyond  for  many  miles. 
He  breakfasted  at  Henry  Onderdonk’s,  on  the  shore  of  Hempstead  Bay, 
at  what  is  now  the  pretty  village  of  Eoslyn,  and  dined  at  Flushing, 
twelve  miles  distant.  Mrs.  Jay  wrote  to  her  husband,  whose  duties  as 
chief  justice  had  carried  him  as  far  as  Boston  on  his  first  circuit  through 
New  England,  saying  : “ Last  Monday  the  President  went  to  Long  Island 
to  pass  a week  there.  On  Wednesday,  Mrs.  Washington  called  upon  me 
to  go  with  her  to  wait  upon  Miss  Van  Berckel,  and  on  Thursday  morning, 
agreeable  to  invitation,  myself  and  the  little  girls  took  an  early  breakfast 
with  her,  and  then  went  with  her  and  her  little  grandchildren  to  break- 
fast at  General  Morris’s  at  Morrisania.  We  passed  together  a very  agree- 
able day,  and  on  our  return  dined  with  her,  as  she  would  not  take  a 
refusal.  After  which  I came  home  to  dress,  and  she  was  so  polite  as  to 
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take  coffee  with  me  in  the  evening.”  In  another  letter  Mrs.  J ay  wrote : 
‘‘  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hamilton  dined  with  me  on  Sunday  and  on  Tuesday.” 
She  also  mentioned  having  entertained  Mrs.  Iredell  and  her  daughter, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Munro.  In  the  brilliant  circle  which  gathered  about 
Mrs.  Hamilton’s  table  was  Stephen  Van  Eensselaer,  the  patroon,  who  was 
the  newly  elected  State  senator,  although  scarcely  twenty-six,  a model  of 
masculine  beauty  and  courtly  manners,  and  the  husband  of  Margaret, 
Mrs.  Hamilton’s  sister.  His  only  brother,  Philip,  had  recently  married 
Ann,  the  daughter  of  Lieutenant-Governor  Pierre  Van  Cortlandt.  In  the 
early  part  of  July  a pleasure-party  was  inaugurated  for  a drive  and  a 
dinner  at  the  Eoger  Morris  mansion,  which,  with  its  extensive  acres  sur- 
rounding, had  been  confiscated,  and  was  in  the  hands  of  a common  farmer. 
Washington,  the  gentlemen  of  his  family,  Mrs.  Lear,  the  children,  Vice- 
President  and  Mrs.  Adams,  the  son  of  the  Vice-President  and  Miss 
Smith,  Secretary  and  Mrs.  Hamilton,  Secretary  and  Mrs.  Knox,  and 
Secretary  Jefferson,  proceeded  in  carriages  to  Harlem  Heights,  and  visited 
the  battle-fields  and  the  old  position  of  Fort  Washington,  discussing  the 
fine  views  to  be  obtained  from  the  picturesque  elevation. 

While  Hew  England  was  content  to  have  Kew  York  remain  the  capital 
of  the  nation,  Pennsylvania  clamored  for  its  establishment  on  the  banks 
of  the  Delaware;  and  Maryland,  Delaware,  and  Virginia  were  anxious 
that  it  should  be  on  the  Potomac.  The  South  Carolinians  objected  to 
Philadelphia  because  her  Quakers  “were  eternally  dogging  Southern 
members  with  their  schemes  of  emancipation.”  The  Philadelphians 
would  not  listen  to  a thought  of  Hew  York,  because  “it  was  a sink  of 
political  vice.”  Dr.  Eush  wrote  to  Speaker  Muhlenberg,  upon  hearing 
that  the  discussion  had  turned  upon  the  Susquehanna,  “ Do  as  you  please, 
but  tear  Congress  away  from  Hew  York  in  any  way ; do  not  rise  without 
effecting  this  business.” 

“The  question  of  residence  is  continually  entangling  every  measure 
proposed,”  wrote  Wolcott  from  Hew  York  in  the  early  part  of  July,  “and 
a party  which  is  gained  by  one  proposition  is  frequently  lost  by  the  re- 
sentment which  another  party  can  excite  in  bringing  up  some  other 
question.”  The  Assumption  Bill  and  the  site  of  the  future  capital  of  the 
Union  were  the  main  points  at  issue.  But  the  subject  of  slavery,  intro- 
duced by  a petition  from  the  Quakers  of  Pennsylvania,  that  the  negroes 
should  receive  their  freedom,  signed  by  many  persons  from  other  States, 
created  no  little  warmth  ; and  laws  of  great  variety  and  significance,  pen- 
sions for  Eevolutionary  services,  the  patenting  of  useful  inventions,  reg- 
ulation of  the  mercantile  marine,  securing  to  authors  the  copyright  of 
their  works,  forming  the  groundwork  for  a criminal  Code,  and  making 
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provision  for  embassies,  light-houses,  and  a ''  military  establishment,”  were 
among  the  problems  to  be  studied  and  solved  by  this  Congress.  The 
Assumption  Bill  created  such  feuds,  that  when  it  was  lost  in  the  House 
by  a vote  taken  one  hot  July  afternoon,  the  whole  business  of  the  nation 
was  in  a dead-lock.  The  Northern  members  threatened  secession  and 
dissolution  of  the  Union.  Congress  actually  adjourned  from  day  to  day 
because  opposing  parties  were  too  much  out  of  tenijoer  to  discuss  or  do 
business  together.  Hamilton  was  in  despair.  Even  Washington  was 
alarmed,  and  begged  Jefferson  to  act  as  a peace-maker  among  the 
members. 

He  was  on  his  way  to  see  the  President  one  morning  when  he  met 
Hamilton  on  the  street,  and  the  two  walked  arm  in  arm  backward  and 
forward  in  front  of  the  President’s  house  in  Broadway  for  half  an  hour, 
Hamilton  explaining  with  the  utmost  earnestness  the  anger  and  disgust 
of  the  creditor  States,  and  the  immediate  danger  of  disunion,  unless  the 
excitement  was  calmed  through  the  sacrifice  of  some  subordinate  principle. 
Hamilton  appealed  so  directly  to  Jefferson  for  aid  in  silencing  the  clamor 
which  menaced  the  very  existence  of  government,  that  the  latter  yielded, 
and  afterwards  said  he  ‘‘  was  most  innocently  made  to  hold  the  candle  ” 
to  Hamilton’s  “ fiscal  manoeuvre  ” for  assuming  the  State  debts.  He  pro- 
posed that  Hamilton  should  dine  with  him  the  next  day,  inviting  two  or 
three  other  gentlemen ; and  at  the  dinner-table  the  situation  was  dis- 
cussed in  all  its  bearings.  It  Avas  finally  agreed  that  two  of  the  Virginia 
members  should  support  the  iVssumption  Bill,  and  that  Hamilton  and 
Eobert  Morris  should  command  the  Northern  influence  sufficient  to  insure 
the  location  of  the  seat  of  government  on  the  Potomac. 

The  compact  thus  entered  into  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  Hamilton’s 
funding  system  by  a small  majority  in  both  houses,  and  in  the  decision 
that  founded  the  city  of  Washington  on  its  present  site.  The  residence 
of  government  for  the  ten  coming  years  was  to  be  in  Philadelphia,  to 
give  opportunity  for  the  erection  of  public  buildings  and  such  private 
dwellings  as  would  be  required  for  the  accommodation  of  persons  engaged 
in  public  affairs. 

Hamilton’s  original  proposition  concerning  the  State  debts  was  modified 
in  the  process  of  bloom.  The  specific  sum  of  twenty-one  and  a half 
millions  of  dollars  was  assumed,  and  apportioned  among  the  States  in  a 
proximate  ratio  to  the  amounts  of  the  debts  of  each.  An  act  was  passed 
by  which  the  whole  of  the  domestic  debt  became  a loan  to  the  nation, 
redeemable  at  various  times  and  at  various  rates  of  interest. 

When  the  great  national  debt  had  been  brought  into  tangible  shape, 
steps  were  taken  for  its  payment;  but  some  years  elapsed  before  the 
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system  was  completed.  The  public  credit,  however,  was  immediately 
improved,  and  the  effect  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  country  was  magical. 
Commerce  was  invigorated,  and  men  entered  into  agricultural  and  other 
pursuits  with  hopeful  and  brightening  views.  In  allusion  to  Hamilton’s 
financial  scheme  and  its  bearing  on  the  public  welfare,  Daniel  Webster,  a 
half-century  afterward,  exclaimed  : He  smote  the  rock  of  the  national 

resources,  and  abundant  streams  of  revenue  gushed  forth.” 

Meanwhile  the  experiment  was  to  be  tried,  and  half  the  nation  doubted 
its  success.  Jefferson  honestly  believed  the  whole  system  fraught  with 
mischief.  Party  discords  and  personal  enmities,  local  interests  and  State 
jealousies,  jarred  Congress,  disturbed  the  harmony  of  Washington’s  cabi- 
net, and  retarded  the  execution  of  every  measure.  The  adversaries  of 
any  plan  are  not  prone  to  cease  hostility  after  having  strenuously  opposed 
and  suffered  defeat.  In  all  free  communities  there  must  be  two  parties, 
they  are  a balancing  necessity,  and  every  man  must  belong  to  one  or  an- 
other ; therefore  his  motives  and  principles  should  be  judged  by  his  con- 
duct and  character,  rather  than  by  the  side  he  takes.  ''  An  empire  so 
circumstanced,”  wrote  Judge  Iredell,  “requires  to  be  discussed  with  the 
joint  aid  of  the  most  enlarged  and  comprehensive  minds,  and  with  the 
utmost  moderation  and  candor  to  make  allowances  for  those  unavoidable 
differences  of  opinion,  which  on  such  momentous  and  difficult  subjects 
will  arise  among  men  of  the  greatest  abilities  and  the  purest  and  most 
candid  intentions.”  ^ Washington  had  refrained  from  expressing  his 
sentiments  in  regard  to  the  act  for  funding  the  public  debt,  while  it  was 
under  debate  in  Congress,  but  he  was  a decided  friend  to  the  measure. 
He  was  also  silently  in  favor  of  the  bill  which  located  the  future  seat  of 
government  within  easy  drive  of  his  own  Virginia  estate. 

The  newspapers  of  New  York  during  the  summer  abounded  with  pun- 
gent paragraphs  for  and  against  the  removal  of  the  government.  When 
the  final  decision  was  announced,  a caricature  print  appeared  representing 
Eobert  Morris  marching  off  with  the  Federal  Hall  upon  his  shoulders,  its 
windows  crowded  with  members  of  both  Houses  encouraging  or  anathe- 


matizing this  novel  mode  of  deportation,  while  the  devil  from  the  roof 
of  the  Paulus  Hook  ferry-house  beckoned  to  him  patronizingly,  crying. 


This  way,  Bobby 


1136709 


1 Life  and  Correspondence  of  James  Iredell,  by  G.  J.  McRee.  Iredell  was  the  justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  who  was  quoted  in  England  as  “a  judge  who 
could  ride  nineteen  hundred  miles  upon  a circuit.”  When  he  removed  his  residence  from  the 
metropolis  to  Philadelphia,  Robert  Lenox,  a distinguished  merchant  and  citizen  of  New  York, 
who  had  acted  as  his  agent,  wrote  to  him  ; “ It  was  never  my  intention  to  make  charge  for  any 
service  I have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  render  you.  I am  sufficiently  repaid  in  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a gentleman  for  whom  I have  so  much  respect  ; and  if  I have  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
have  laid  a foundation  for  your  friendship  also,  I am  repaid  indeed.” 
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Congress  adjourned  on  the  12th  of  August,  to  meet  ’.n  Philadelphia  in 
December : both  Houses  having  passed  resoluvions  thankinu  the 

Aug.  12.  . . o 

corporation  of  the  city  of  Hew  York  ‘‘for  the  elegant  and  con- 
venient accommodations  which  had  been  furnished  them.”  The  day 
following,  Federal  Hall  was  the  scene  of  the  famous  Indian  treaty  ratifi- 
cation described  upon  a former  page.  This  was  the  last  time  that 
President  Washington  drove  to  Federal  Hall  in  an  official  capacity.  His 
six  prancing  horses  with  their  painted  hoofs,  and  his  cream-colored 
state  coach,  ornamented  with  cupids  supporting  festoons,  and  with 
borderings  of  flowers  around  the  panels,  would  no  longer  be  the  admira- 
tion of  Wall  Street.  But  the  principles  upon  which  alone  the  govern- 
ment could  live  had  been  determined  in  that  great  heart  of  the  nation, 
and  the  initiatory  questions  of  interpretation  settled.  The  blended  acute- 
ness and  argumentation  of  thinkers,  philosophers,  orators,  jurists,  and 
statesmen  had  rendered  the  locality  memorable.  More  complex,  intricate, 
or  profound  subjects,  or  of  greater  importance  than  those  debated  in  1790, 
never  came  before  a body  of  legislators.  Illustrious  memories  will  ever  be 
cherished,  in  spite  of  the  changes  which  have  placed  the  marble  structure 
which  guards  the  golden  treasures  of  our  government  upon  the  site  of 
Federal  Hall,  and  converted  Wall  Street  into  the  vital  business  point 
where  all  the  life  pulses  ebb  and  flow  of  a great  community,  which  has 
its  financial,  commercial,  social,  and  domestic  roots  stretched  to  the  re- 
motest quarters  of  the  globe. 

On  the  14th  of  August  Washington  sailed  for  Newport,  accompanied 
Aug  14  Secretary  Jefferson,  Governor  Clinton,  Judge  Blair,  and  other 
prominent  characters.  He  was  welcomed  with  great  enthusiasm ; 
after  spending  a few  days  he  visited  Providence,  and  returned  to  the 
city  on  the  21st  much  improved  in  health.  He  immediately 
preparations  for  a journey  to  Mount  Vernon.  The  day  be- 
fore his  departure  from  Hew  York  he  entertained  at  dinner  the  mayor 
and  corporation  of  the  city,  and  Governor  Clinton ; also  Lieutenant 
Governor  Van  Cortlandt,  and  his  son  Pierre,  a young  man  of  excellent 
parts  who,  two  years  later  was  a member  of  the  State  legislature,  and  who 
must  have  been  forcibly  reminded  of  an  incident  in  connection  with  one 
of  Washington’s  former  dinner  invitations  — which  he  was  fond  of  relat- 
ing in  after  years.  Being  a lad  of  fourteen  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war, 
he  was  consigned  to  the  new  college  at  Hew  Brunswick,  for  his  education, 
his  father  writing  a letter  introducing  him  to  Washington,  then  in  Hew 
Jersey.  Young  Pierre  presented  the  letter,  but  his  courage  oozed  away, 
to  use  his  own  language,  in  the  stately  presence,  and  when  invited  to 
dinner  the  next  day  he  stammered  a faint  “ Yes.”  As  the  time  drew 
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near,  however,  to  appear  again  before  the  great  personage,  he  was  over- 
come with  timidity,  and  after  marching  towards  headquarters  for  a little 
distance  he  turned  about  and  ran  home.  The  next  morning  he  acci- 
dentally met  Washington,  who,  before  he  could  escape,  exclaimed,  “ Master 
Cortlandt,  where  were  you  yesterday  ? ” The  boy  tried  to  articulate  an 
excuse.  “Master  Cortlandt,”  interrupted  Washington,  with  grave  solem- 
nity, “ Mrs.  Washington  and  myself  expected  you  at  dinner  yesterday ; 
we  waited  a few  moments  for  you ; you  inconvenienced  my  family  by 
failing  to  keep  your  word ; you  are  a young  lad.  Master  Cortlandt,  and 
let  me  advise  you,  hereafter,  when  you  make  a promise  or  an  engagement, 
never  fail  to  keep  it ; Good  morning.  Master  Cortlandt ! ” 

The  rules  for  entertaining  company  which  Washington  established  in 
New  York  were  maintained  in  Philadelphia  with  little  change.  On 
Tuesda.ys,  at  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  his  dining-room  was  thrown 
open,  from  which  the  chairs  had  previously  been  removed,  and  the  Presi- 
dent was  seen  by  the  approaching  visitor  standing  before  the  fireplace  in 
coat  and  breeches  of  rich  black  velvet,  with  a white  or  pearl-colored 
satin  vest,  silver  knee-buckles  and  shoe-buckles,  a cocked  hat  in  his  hand, 
his  hair  powdered  and  gathered  into  a silk  bag,  and  an  elegant  sword  in 
its  scabbard  of  polished  white  leather  at  his  side.  He  was  usually  sur- 
rounded by  the  gentlemen  of  his  cabinet  and  others  of  distinction,  and 
citizens  and  strangers,  properly  introduced,  were  always  admitted.  He 
never  shook  hands  on  these  occasions.  At  the  levees  of  Mrs.  Washington 
on  Fridays  he  appeared  as  a private  gentleman,  without  hat  or  sword,  and 
conversed  without  restraint. 

He  regretted  leaving  the  McComb  mansion,  although  that  of  Eobert 
Morris,  the  handsomest  house  in  Philadelphia,  was  placed  at  his  disposal. 
The  latter  was  three  stories  high,  and  about  thirty-two  feet  wide,  with 
a front  displaying  four  windows  in  the  two  upper  stories,  and  three  in 
the  first  — two  on  one  side  of  the  hall  and  one  on  the  other.  The  door 
was  approached  by  three  heavy  steps  of  gray  stone,  and  on  each  side  of 
the  edifice  were  gardens  filled  with  trees  and  shrubbery.  Washington 
thought  it  would  hardly  accommodate  his  family  without  additions.  He 
was  not  well  pleased  with  certain  difficulties  he  encountered  in  trying  to 
ascertain  what  it  would  cost  him,  and  fancied  the  policy  of  delay  with 
its  lessee  was  to  see  to  what  heights  rents  would  rise.  After  writing  to 
his  secretary  a detailed  account  of  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be  fur- 
nished if  alterations  and  additions  were  made,  he  added;  “When  all  is 
done  that  can  be  done,  the  residence  will  not  be  as  commodious  as  that  I 
leave  in  New  York.”  As  for  the  stables,  he  said  they  were  good,  but 
for  twelve  horses  only.  There  was  a room  over  them  which  might  serve 
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the  coachman  and  postilions,  and  a coach-house  which  would  hold  all 
his  carriages.  He  had  also  observed  a smoke-house  which  he  thought 
might  possibly  be  more  valuable  for  the  use  of  servants  than  the  smoking 
of  meats.”  He  gave  minute  directions  for  the  packing  of  porcelain,  glass, 
and  other  articles.  And,  what  is  more,  he  suggested  in  his  written  com- 
munications the  precise  and  particular  spot  where  every  household  god 
was  to  be  placed  when  unpacked  in  his  new  home.  He  told  Mr.  Lear 
that  he  might  appropriate  ''a  small  room  adjoining  the  kitchen  for  the 
Sevres  china,  and  other  things  not  in  common  use,”  and  questioned 
whether  a green  or  a yellow  curtain  should  be  “ appropriated  to  the  stair- 
case above  the  hall.” 

The  President’s  final  farewell  to  New  York  w^as  extremely  touching. 

He  had  intended  to  avoid  all  ceremony.  But  as  the  hour  of  his 
Aug.  30.  approached  on  the  morning  of  the  30th,  Broadway  filled 

with  people,  and  Governor  Clinton,  Lieutenant-Governor  Van  Cortlandt, 
with  the  principal  officers  of  the  State,  Mayor  Varick  and  the  corporation 
of  the  city,  the  clergy,  the  society  of  the  Cincinnati,  and  a large  number 
of  distinguished  New-Yorkers  appeared,  to  do  the  final  honors,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  officers  of  the  national  government.  The  President  passed 
the  threshold  of  his  residence  at  half  past  ten  o’clock,  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  Washington  and  the  various  members  of  his  family,  and  was  escorted 
to  the  beautiful  barge  which  had  been  presented  to  him  on  his  arrival  at 
the  metropolis  the  year  before.  At  the  wharf  he  turned  and  surveyed  the 
scene.  The  crowd  was  immense,  standing  in  tearful  silence.  He  spoke  a 
few  words,  expressive  of  the  sense  he  entertained  of  the  courtesy  and 
kindness  of  the  citizens  during  his  residence  among  them,  but  seemed 
overcome  with  emotion.  The  instant  he  stepped  into  the  barge  thirteen 
guns  announced  the  fact  from  the  battery ; he  stood  upright  while  the 
boat  shoved  off,  and  waved  his  hat,  with  the  single  word,  ‘‘  Farewell,”  at 
which  a prolonged  shout  arose  from  the  multitude  which  seemed  to  drown 
even  the  echo  of  the  guns.  Governor  Clinton,  Chief  Justice  Jay,  Mayor 
Varick,  and  Hamilton,  Knox,  and  Osgood  accompanied  him  to  Paulus 
Hook. 

The  rough  corduroy  road  from  this  point  to  Newark  proved  very  tire- 
some to  the  whole  party.  The  coachman  showed  such  want  of  skill  in 
driving,  that  before  reaching  Elizabeth  they  were  obliged  to  take  him 
from  the  coach  and  put  him  on  the  wagon.  This  he  turned  over  twice,” 
wrote  Washington,  "‘and  has  also  got  the  horses  in  the  habit  of  stopping.” 

Many  another  horse  acquired  the  same  habit  during  the  months  that 
followed.  The  removal  of  households  to  Philadelphia  commenced  imme- 
diately; and  during  the  whole  autumn  the  roads  through  New  Jersey, 
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writes  Griswold,  “looked  like  a street  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  May.” 
The  New-Englanders  were  less  pleased  with  the  change  than  the  New- 
Yorkers  themselves.  They  could  not  discover  that  the  Quakers  were 
so  much  better  than  other  men.  “ Some  of  them  wore  powder,  silver 
buckles,  and  ruffles!”  Oliver  Wolcott  wrote  in  September  from  New 
York : “ I have  at  length  been  to  Philadelphia,  and  with  much  difficulty 
procured  a house.  The  rent  is  one  hundred  pounds,  which  is  excessive, 
being  near  double  what  would  have  been  exacted  before  the  question 
of  residence  was  determined.  Philadelphia  is  a large  and  elegant  city. 
It  did  not,  however,  strike  me  with  all  the  astonishment  which  the 
citizens  predicted.  I have  seen  many  of  their  principal  men,  and  dis- 
cover nothing  that  tempts  me  to  idolatry.” 

The  family  of  Vice-President  Adams  tarried  on  the  bank  of  the 
Hudson  until  frost  came.  Their  furniture  was  shipped  in  a small  ves- 
sel for  Philadelphia.  Mrs.  Adams  reached  the  Quaker  City  to  find  her 
new  residence.  Bush  Hill,  on  the  Schuylkill,  in  possession  of  painters,' 
brushes  in  hand.  She  wrote  to  her  daughter,  “ It  is  a beautiful  place, 
but  the  grand  and  sublime  I left  at  Eichmond  Hill.”  In  the  midst  of 
the  confusion  of  “ boxes,  barrels,  chairs,  tables,  trunks,”  fires  that  would  not 
burn  because  of  wet  fuel,  cold,  damp  rooms,  and  fresh  paint,  nearly  every 
member  of  the  household  sickened  with  colds  or  rheumatism ; “ and 
every  day,  the  stormy  ones  excepted,  from  eleven  until  three,  the  house  was 
filled  with  ladies  and  gentlemen.”  Mrs.  Adams  said  she  endeavored  to 
have  one  room  decent  for  their  reception,  and  was  constantly  assured  that 
she  was  much  better  off  than  Mrs.  Washington  would  be  upon  her  arrival, 
whose  house  was  not  likely  to  be  completed  before  the  end  of  the  year. 
“ And  when  all  is  done  it  will  not  be  Broadway  I ” Mrs.  Adams  thought 
if  New  York  wanted  any  revenge  for  the  removal,  her  citizens  would 
need  only  to  come  to  the  new  capital,  where  it  was  not  possible  for  the 
satellites  of  government  to  be  half  as  well  accommodated  as  in  the  metrop- 
olis — at  least  for  a long  time  to  come.  “ Every  article  has  risen  to 
almost  double  its  price,”  she  wrote.  “ One  would  suppose  that  the  people 
thought  Mexico  was  before  them  and  Congress  its  possessors.”  “ You 
cannot  turn  round  without  paying  a dollar,”  said  Jeremiah  Smith  of  New 
Hampshire.  And  even  James  Monroe  remarked,  “ The  city  seems  at 
present  to  be  mostly  inhabited  by  sharpers.” 

Matters  gradually  adjusted  themselves,  and  regrets  for  New  York  were 
lost  in  the  agreeable  and  stirring  events  of  the  winter.  Congress  com- 
menced its  third  session  on  the  6th  of  December,  and  was  actively 
busy  with  public  affairs  until  the  3d  of  March,  1791.  Two  im- 
portant  measures,  the  tax  on  distilled  spirits  of  domestic  manufacture, 
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and  a national  bank,  were  vehemently  and  angrily  discussed,  and  finally 
adopted.  The  opponents  of  the  bank  denied  its  necessity  or  utility, 
and  said  that  Congress  had  no  authority  from  the  Constitution  to  create 
any  corporation  whatever.  The  question  involved  principles  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  the  United  States,  and  the  subject  was  viewed  in 
every  shade  of  light.  Hamilton,  with  scholastic  logic,  calmly  reasoned 
that  the  measure  in  question  was  a proper  method  for  the  execution  of 
the  several  powers  which  were  enumerated,  and  also  contended  that  the 
right  to  employ  it  resulted  from  the  whole  of  them  taken  together.  The 
preamble  to  the  bill  foretold  that  it  would  be  conducive  to  the  success- 
ful conducting  of  the  national  finances,  give  facility  to  the  obtaining  of 
loans  for  the  use  of  the  government  in  sudden  emergencies,  and  be  pro- 
ductive of  considerable  advantage  to  trade  and  industry  in  general.” 
Jefferson  was  intolerant  of  banks.  He  said  they  were ‘‘ instituted  by  a 
moneyed  aristocracy,”  and  that  the  public  was  “ abandoned  to  avarice  and 
swindlers  by  a j)aper  currency.”  Hamilton’s  projects  were  in  his  eyes 
only  powerful  engines  for  the  completion  of  machinery  by  which  the 
whole  action  of  the  legislature  would  be  under  the  direction  of  the 
Treasury  — and  shaped  to  further  a monarchial  system  of  government. 
Hamilton  and  Jefferson  wrangled  continually.  ‘‘Why  should  either  of 
you  be  so  tenacious  of  your  opinions  as  to  make  no  allowance  for  those 
of  the  other  ? ” exclaimed  Washington. 

The  bank  went  into  operation,  and  although  the  question  of  its  expedi- 
ency agitated  the  public  mind  and  divided  the  national  councils  for  many 
years  afterwards,  experience  has  shown  the  absolute  necessity  of  such  an 
institution  to  enable  the  government  to  manage  its  great  concerns. 

The  city  of  Washington  was  not  yet  laid  out,  and  immediately  after 
Congress  adjourned  in  the  spring  of  1791  the  President  made  a tour 
through  the  Southern  States,  his  first  business  being  to  confer  with  the 
landholders  and  arrange  for  the  purchase  of  the  site  of  the  future  capital. 

1791.  He  left  Philadelphia  on  the  21st  of  March,  precisely  at  noon,  and 
March  21.  attended  for  some  miles  by  Jefferson  and  Knox.  The  roads 
were  so  muddy  that  he  was  five  days  in  journeying  to  Annapolis.  In  his 
diary,  he  wrote : “ I was  accompanied  by  Major  Jackson ; my  equipage 
and  attendance  consisted  of  a chariot  and  four  horses  drove  in  hand,  a 
light  baggage-wagon  and  two  horses,  four  saddle-horses,  besides  a led  one 
for  myself,  and  five  dependents,  to  wit,  my  valet  de  chambre,  two  foot- 
men, a coachman,  and  a postilion.” 

New  York  languished  for  several  months  after  the  removal  of  the  seat 
of  government.  The  winter  was  particularly  dull.  The  chief  excitement 
grew  out  of  the  election  of  Aaron  Burr  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
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States.  Schuyler  had,  on  casting  lots,  drawn  the  shortest  term,  which 
would  expire  with  the  present  session  of  Congress  ; hence  it  became 
necessary  to  fill  the  seat  thus  made  vacant.  Schuyler  was  a candidate 
for  re-election,  and  Burr  was  his  competitor.  Schuyler  was  a man  of 
integrity  and  commanding  appearance,  but  a strong  partisan,  who  bore 
the  scars  of  former  political  contests ; and  he  was  thoroughly  identified 
with  Hamilton,  whose  financial  scheme  was  rending  the  community  in 
twain.  Personally  he  was  reputed  austere  and  aristocratic,  which  did  not 
enhance  his  popularity.  Burr  was  a new  man  in  politics,  was  opposed  to 
the  ultras  of  both  parties,  and  stood  before  the  people  an  educated  and 
accomplished  gentleman,  who  would  represent  the  State  fairly  through 
his  moderation.  He  was  opposed  to  Hamilton’s  measures,  and  he  was  to 
all  appearances  equally  opposed  to  Clinton.  He  was  thirty-five  years 
of  age,  small  of  stature  and  well-formed,  with  handsome  features,  black 
eyes  of  piercing  brilliancy,  and  an  irresistibly  pleasing  address.  His 
specialty  was  to  shine.  Except  Hamilton,  he  was  thought  to  be  the  finest 
orator  in  the  State,  and  by  many  was  considered  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
and  persuasive  public  speakers  of  the  age.  It  was  nine  years  since  he 
puzzled  the  writers  of  biographical  gossip  by  marrying  Mrs.  Prevost,  the 
widow  of  a British  officer  ten  years  older  than  himself,  who  had  two 
rollicking  sons,  and  no  great  estate.  The  lady  was  not  even  beautiful ; 
but  she  was  highly  cultivated,  with  great  loveliness  of  character,  and  the 
marriage  had  proved  a happy  one,  notwithstanding  Burr’s  moral  defects. 
They  were  not  much  in  society ; but  Burr  often  said  in  after  years  that  if 
his  manners  were  superior  to  those  of  men  in  general  it  was  owing  to  the 
insensible  influence  of  his  wife.  He  had  been  two  years  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  State,  prior  to  which  time,  in  addition  to  great  industry  in  his 
profession,  he  had  served  one  term  in  the  Legislature.  He  had  also  been 
one  of  three  commissioners,  in  1790,  upon  whom  Hew  York  devolved  the 
duty  of  classifying  and  deciding  upon  the  claims  of  individuals  for  ser- 
vices rendered  and  losses  sustained  in  the  Ee volutionary  War.  These 
claimants  were  legion.  Some  had  served  in  the  State  militia,  others  in 
the  Continental  army,  many  in  both.  Some  had  supplied  provisions 
to  both  descriptions  of  troops,  others  had  had  their  estates  overrun  and 
houses  pillaged  or  burned  by  the  enemy.  Some  of  the  claims  were  for 
thousands  of  dollars,  others  for  the  value  of  horses,  cattle,  or  a few  tons  of 
hay.  In  the  throng  of  claimants  were  numberless  rogues  whose  accounts 
needed  the  closest  scrutiny.  And  when,  after  all  the  trouble,  the  justice 
of  a claim  was  established,  it  was  often  a difficult  point  to  decide  whether 
it  was  the  national  or  the  State  government  that  ought  to  discharge  it. 
In  some  cases  both  seemed  liable,  and  the  commissioners  must  decide  in 
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what  proportion.  The  investigation  occupied  many  months,  and  at  its 
close  Burr  drew  up  a report  which  was  remarkable  for  its  clear  and 
concise  statement  of  the  principles  upon  which  claims  had  been  allowed, 
rejected,  or  excluded  from  consideration,  and  which  was  accepted  by  the 
Legislature  without  opposition  or  amendment. 

In  1791  he  was  appointed  to  serve  on  another  commission  of  grave 
importance,  the  issue  of  which  advanced  the  reputation  of  no  one  con- 
cerned. It  was  to  dispose  of  the  wild  unappropriated  lands  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  which  at  the  close  of  the  war  amounted  to  more  than  seven 
millions  of  acres.  As  a matter  of  State  policy  it  was  thought  best  to  offer 
inducements  to  such  persons  as  were  willing  to  find  a lodgment  in  the 
vast  wilderness,  therefore  a law  was  enacted  authorizing  these  commis- 
sioners to  sell  land  “ in  such  parcels,  on  such  terms,  and  in  such  manner 
as  they  should  judge  most  conducive  to  the  interests  of  the  public.” 
Powers  more  unlimited  were  never  confided  to  any  body  of  men,  not  ex- 
cepting the  old  Dutch  mercantile  companies.  The  vote  in  the  Legislature 
creating  the  statute  was  nearly  or  quite  unanimous,  and  evidently  met 
the  approval  of  both  political  parties.  The  commission  consisted  of  Gov- 
ernor Clinton,  the  State  secretary,  Lewis  Allaire  Scott,  the  attorney-general, 
Aaron  Burr,  the  State  treasurer,  Gerard  Bancker,  and  the  auditor,  Peter 
T.  Curtenius. 

During  the  summer  these  gentlemen  sold  the  enormous  quantity  of 
five  and  a half  millions  of  acres,  at  an  average  price  of  about  eighteen 
cents  per  acre,  in  prodigious  tracts  — one  for  three  shillings  an  acre, 
another  for  two  shillings,  and  some  for  one  shilling.  The  most  extraor- 
dinary sale  of  all  was  one  to  Alexander  McComb,  of  more  than  three 
million  six  hundred  thousand  acres,  at  the  seemingly  incredible  price  of 
eightpence  per  acre,  payable  in  five  annual  instalments,  without  interest, 
subject  to  a discount  of  six  per  cent  if  paid  in  advance.  Large  parcels 
were  sold  to  other  persons,  among  whom  were  Janies  Caldwell  and  John 
and  Nicholas  Eoosevelt. 

As  soon  as  these  transactions  were  made  public  an  outcry  arose  in  all 
parts  of  the  State,  and  resolutions  of  censure  were  moved  in  the  Legisla- 
ture. It  was  broadly  insinuated  that  the  governor  and  his  friends  were 
personally  interested  in  the  purchases.  This  met  with  a total  denial  on 
the  part  of  the  commissioners,  who  emphatically  asserted  that  no  higher 
offers  for  the  land  could  be  obtained,  and  that  the  chief  object  of  the  State 
in  selling  was  to  bring  private  interest  to  bear  upon  the  actual  settlement 
of  the  waste  places.  Hammond  says,  ‘‘After  a long  and  acrimonious 
discussion  of  the  resolutions  of  censure,  they  were  finally  rejected,  and 
Melanctlion  Smith,  as  pure  a man  as  ever  lived,  introduced  a resolution 
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approving  of  the  conduct  of  the  commissioners,  which  was  adopted  in  the 
Assembly  by  a vote  of  thirty-five  to  twenty.” 

One  of  the  curiosities  in  the  turn  of  the  political  wheel  was  the  sup- 
port given  to  Burr,  in  opposition  to  Schuyler,  by  the  Livingstons.  The 
Chancellor  suddenly  veered  from  the  Federal  party,  giving  as  a reason 
his  want  of  sympathy  with  the  views  of  Hamilton.  Some  said  he  was 
disappointed  in  not  having  been  made  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States, 
or  at  least  tendered  some  of  the  great  offices  of  the  general  government. 
His  brother-in-law,  Morgan  Lewis,  received  the  appointment  of  attorney- 
general  when  Burr  took  his  seat  in  the  Senate.  Schuyler  felt  his  defeat 
acutely,  and  Hamilton  was  excessively  annoyed.  As  for  Burr,  his  trans- 
cendent abilities  and  corrupt  principles  were  henceforward  cast  into  the 
political  caldron.  His  career  as  a senator  commenced  October  24,  1791, 
with  the  compliment  of  being  named  chairman  of  a committee  of  three,  to 
prepare  a reply  to  the  annual  speech  of  President  Washington  before  the 
two  Houses  assembled  in  the  Senate  Chamber. 

The  merchants  of  Hew  York  about  this  time  formed  an  association  with 
the  purpose  of  providing  a business  center  for  the  commercial  community, 
called  the  “ Tontine  Association  ” in  honor  of  Tonti,  a Heapolitan,  who 
introduced  a similar  scheme  into  France  in  1653.  The  word  “Tontine” 
was  to  designate  “ a loan  advanced  by  a number  of  associated  capitalists 
for  life  annuities,  with  benefit  to  survivorship.”  The  Tontine  building 
was  erected  on  the  corner  of  Wall  and  Water  Streets,  between  the  years 
1792  and  1794,  and  the  Association  was  formally  incorporated  during  the 
year  last  mentioned.  Among  the  merchants  who  pushed  forward  the 
enterprise  were  John  Broome,  John  Watts,  Gulian  Yerplanck,  John 
Delafield,  and  William  Laight.^ 

1 John  Broome,  for  six  successive  years  lieutenant-governor  of  the  State,  was  born  and 
educated  in  New  York,  studying  law  in  the  office  of  Governor  William  Livingston,  although 
diverted  from  the  legal  profession  into  the  importing  business  by  his  brother,  Samuel  Broome, 
who  married  Miss  Nugent,  niece  and  adopted  daughter  of  Admiral  Sir  Peter  Parker,  com- 
mander of  the  British  fleet  on  our  coast.  Biographies  of  Francis  Lewis  and  Morgan  Levns,  by 
their  granddaughter,  J ulia  Delafield.  His  father  was  an  Englishman,  his  mother  a French- 
woman, Marie  de  la  Tourette.  The  parents  of  this  lady  were  the  young  Count  and  Countess 
de  la  Tourette  of  an  ancient  Huguenot  family,  and  were  residents  at  the  old  chateau  in  La 
Vendee,  when  the  Edict  of  Nantes  was  revoked.  The  count  was  informed  that  his  name  was 
on  the  list  of  the  proscribed,  and  that  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  escape  would  cost  him  his 
life.  He  proceeded  to  give  a large  entertainment  to  which  all  the  neighboring  gentry  were 
invited,  and  when  the  gayety  was  at  its  height,  stole  with  the  countess  from  the  banqueting 
hall  and  escaped  on  foot  to  the  sea-shore,  where  a vessel  bound  for  Charleston  lay  at  anchor, 
taking  with  them  only  their  jewels  and  their  Huguenot  Bible.  The  ship  was  cast  away  on 
Staten  Island,  Avhere  the  countess  gave  birth  to  the  daughter  who  subsequently  became  the 
mother  of  John  Broome.  The  reader  has  observed  the  name  of  this  gentleman  on  the  Kevo- 
lutionary  committees  and  in  the  New  York  Congress  during  the  war.  He  married  Rebecca 
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Gouverneur  Morris  wrote  constantly  from  France,  and  his  letters  were 
filled  with  the  shocking  excesses  of  the  Eevolutionists  in  that  troubled 
kingdom.  In  the  spring  of  1792  he  was  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  French  Court ; but  his  ser- 
vices in  that  direction  were  destined  to  be  of  short  duration.  Down 
to  this  period  the  great  mass  of  Americans  were  ardent  sympathizers 
with  the  French  reformers.  But  Washington,  Hamilton,  Adams,  Eufus 
King,  and  other  leading  conservatives  began  to  think  the  French  Eevolu- 
tion  essentially  diabolical,  an  opinion  which  deepened  when  the  news 
came  that  Lafayette  had  lost  his  authority  and  was  in  personal  danger, 
and  that  the  French  nation  was  governed  by  Jacobin  clubs.  “Ah!  the 
fact  is,”  said  J efferson,  “ Gouverneur  Morris  is  a high-flying  monarchy 
man,  shutting  his  eyes  and  his  faith  to  every  fact  against  his  wishes.” 

Meanwhile  Kew  York  must  needs  elect  a governor,  as  Clinton’s  term  of 
office  expired  in  the  summer.  Both  political  parties  were  intensely  ex- 
cited on  the  subject.  The  Federalists  were  some  time  in^  fixing  upon 
a candidate.  They  applied  to  Judge  Yates,  and  to  Stephen  Van  Eens- 
selaer,  the  patroon,  both  of  whom  declined.  Chancellor  Livingston  was 
invited  and  declined.  Chief  Justice  Jay  was  much  desired,  but  his  high 
office  under  the  national  government  and  his  aversion  to  party  warfare 
made  it  seem  improbable  that  he  would  permit  his  name  to  be  used. 
Aaron  Burr  was  suggested.  Through  the  influence  of  Schuyler  and 
Hamilton,  Jay  finally  accepted  the  nomination,  and  Stephen  Van  Eens- 
selaer  that  of  lieutenant-governor.  On  the  other  hand,  George  Clinton 
and  Pierre  Van  Cortlandt  were  nominated  for  a re-election. 

The  council  of  appointment  consisted  of  David  Pye,  Philip  Van  Cort- 
landt, the  military  son  of  the  lieutenant-governor,  Stephen  Van  Eens- 
selaer,  and  William  Powers.  The  State  canvassers  were  David  Geltson, 
Thomas  Tillotson,  whose  wife  was  one  of  the  Chancellor’s  sisters,  Melanc- 
thon  Smith,  Daniel  Graham,  Pierre  Van  Cortlandt,  Jr.,  David  McCarty, 
Jonathan  K.  Havens,  Samuel  Jones,  Isaac  Eoosevelt,  Leonard  Ganesvoort, 
and  Joshua  Sands.  The  election  was  the  closest  and  angriest  the  State 
had  yet  seen,  and  the  issue  exasperated  parties  more  than  the  strife 
itself.  There  was  an  informality  in  the  canvass,  and  both  sides  claimed 

Lloyd,  of  Lloyd’s  ISleck.  He  was  an  alderman  of  the  city,  at  one  time  City  Treasurer,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  also  President  of  the  New  York  Insurance  Company. 
His  daughter  Sarah  married  James  Boggs,  many  years  President  of  the  Phoenix  Bank  ; and 
his  daughter  Julia  married  Colonel  John  Livingston,  great-grandson  of  the  second  Lord  of  the 
Manor,  wLo  purchased  an  estate  on  Lake  Skaneateles  and  afterwards,  received  a premium  for 
the  best  cultivated  land  in  the  country,  and  who  was  also  marshal  of  the  northern  district 
of  New  York  for  twenty-seven  years.  Mrs.  Boggs  left  two  daughters,  Mary,  married  Rich- 
ard Ray,  and  Julia  Augusta,  married  Lewis  H.  Livingston. 
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the  victory.  Of  the  eleven  canvassers  named,  seven  announced  that  Clin- 
ton had  carried  the  State  by  a majority  of  one  hundred  and  eight  votes, 
while  the  remaining  four  declared  that  the  victory  belonged  to  Jay.  After 
many  stormy  discussions  they  agreed  to  request  the  opinion  of  New  York’s 
two  United  States  Senators,  Eufus  King  and  Aaron  Burr. 

It  was  a peculiar  question.  The  law  then  required  the  votes  of  a 
county  to  be  sealed  by  the  inspectors  of  election,  and  delivered  to  the 
sheriff,  who  was  to  convey  it  intact  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  On  this 
occasion  the  County  of  Otsego  had  no  sheriff  Eichard  E.  Smith  had 
held  that  office,  but  his  term  had  expired.  Another  sheriff  had  been 
appointed,  but  had  not  yet  been  sworn  in ; and  during  the  interregnum 
the  important  business  of  receiving  and  conveying  the  votes  had  pre- 
sented itself.  Of  course  Smith  performed  the  duty.  But  he  was  not  the 
sheriff.  He  had  been  elected  to  the  board  of  supervisors,  an  office 
incompatible  with  that  of  sheriff,  and  had  actually  taken  his  seat  at 
the  board  and  performed  official  acts.  The  Eepublicans  protested  that 
the  votes  received  and  sent  by  him  could  not  be  legally  canvassed.  The 
county  had  given  Jay  about  four  hundred  majority,  and  if  those  votes 
were  not  excluded  Jay  was  governor.  The  two  senators,  upon  conference, 
found  that  an  irreconcilable  difference  of  opinion  existed  between  them 
on  the  subject.  King  was  for  admitting  the  votes.  Burr  for  rejecting  them. 
Each  consulted  several  of  the  best  lawyers  in  the  land  before  giving 
his  opinion,  and  could  exhibit  an  imposing  array  of  names  in  its  support. 
King  was  for  having  justice  done ; Burr  for  having  the  law  observed. 
The  canvassers,  thus  left  to  choose,  followed  the  political  preferences 
of  the  majority  of  their  number,  and  pronounced  George  Clinton  duly 
elected. 

The  exasperation  of  the  Federalists  was,  for  a time,  almost  beyond 
control,  and  the  State  seemed  in  danger  of  anarchy.  As  each  senator  had 
decided  in  favor  of  his  own  party,  the  motives  of  both  were  assailed. 
Public  meetings  were  held,  and  the  governor  was  denounced  as  a usurper 
and  the  canvassing  committee  as  corrupt.  Loud  protests  were  made 
against  the  legality  of  Clinton’s  acts.  At  this  juncture  nothing  but  the 
conduct  of  John  Jay  saved  the  State  from  temporary  confusion. 

He  was  holding  Circuit  Court  at  Bennington,  in  Vermont,  when  the 
decision  of  the  canvassers  was  made  knoAvn.  Upon  his  return  his  politi- 
cal friends  met  him  in  crowds  at  the  State  line,  and  his  journey  home 
was  one  continued  ovation.  Public  dinners,  addresses,  and  salutes  of 
artillery  greeted  him  at  Albany,  Lansingburg,  Hudson,  and  other  towns 
on  the  route.  When  within  eight  miles  of  New  York  City,  he  was  met 
by  a body  of  citizens  and  escorted  to  his  house  with  every  demonstration 
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of  affection.  A public  meeting  was  called,  and  amid  highly  inflamma- 
tory addresses  expression  was  given  to  the  general  indignation  be- 
cause of  the  measures  taken  to  deprive  him  of  the  office  to  which 
he  had  been  elected.  Jay  was  calm  and  dignified  through  all  these  ex- 
citing scenes,  and  his  words  breathed  such  a spirit  of  conciliation  and 
moderation  that  order  was  restored.  They  who  do  what  they  have  a 
right  to  do,  give  no  just  cause  of  offense,”  he  said,  “ therefore  every  consid- 
eration of  propriety  forbids  that  difference  of  opinion  respecting  candidates 
should  suspend  or  interrupt  the  mutual  good-humor  and  benevolence 
which  harmonize  society  and  soften  the  asperities  of  human  life  and  hu- 
man affairs.”  A few  days  later  a public  dinner  was  given  to  Jay,  and  on 
retiring  from  table,  the  whole  company,  as  a mark  of  respect,  waited  upon 
him  to  his  house.  It  was  an  unusual  spectacle,  that  of  a popular  leader 
striving  to  modify  the  temper  of  those  who  believed  him  to  be  the  right- 
ful governor  and  were  burning  to  redress  his  wrongs.  Governor  Clinton 
took  the  oath  of  office  on  the  18th  of  July,  and  on  the  19th  a great 
tendered  him  by  his  political  friends.  Samuel  Os- 
good, as  chairman  of  a committee,  addressed  Clinton,  animadverting  with 
much  severity  on  the  conduct  of  his  opponents  ; to  which  Clinton  replied 
in  a gentlemanly  and  conciliatory  manner.  When  the  legislature  con- 
vened in  November,  petitions  on  the  subject  of  the  canvass 
poured  in  from  all  parts  of  the  State.  A tedious  investigation 
ensued.  The  law  regulating  elections  had  made  the  decisions  of  the 
canvassers  final ; and  after  some  time  the  Assembly,  by  a majority  of 
four  votes,  resolved,  ‘‘  That  it  does  not  appear  to  this  House  that  the 
canvassers  conducted  themselves  with  any  impropriety  in  the  execution 
of  the  trust  reposed  in  them  by  the  law.” 

National  affairs  absorbed  the  public  mind  as  winter  approached.  The 
second  election  of  a chief  magistrate  occurred,  and  Washington  was  again 
chosen  by  a unanimous  vote.  Not  so  the  Vice-President.  Herculean 
efforts  were  made  to  defeat  the  re-election  of  Adams,  and  Governor  George 
Clinton  was  the  opposing  candidate.  The  force  of  the  blow  was  directed 
chiefly  against  the  measures  of  Hamilton.  Clinton’s  strength  was  feared 
by  the  Federalists.  He  was  a man  of  property,  integrity,  unblemished 
private  life,  and  had  been  distinguished  above  all  others  in  the  United 
States  for  his  resistance  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  Jefferson 
and  Burr  were  named  as  candidates  in  private  circles  and  in  public 
prints,  though  not  regularly  nominated.^  Hamilton  thought  Burr  ap- 

1 In  Aaron  Burr’s  letters  to  his  wife  he  said  he  dared  not  trust  the  public  mail  with  polit- 
ical secrets.  When  he  wrote  about  politics  it  was  in  ciphers.  As,  for  instance,  he  requested 
“ 18  to  ask  45,  whether,  for  any  reasons,  21  could  be  induced  to  vote  for  6,  and  if  he  could, 
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peared  upon  the  stage  to  play  the  game  of  confusion  in  favor  of  Clinton, 
and  wrote  to  Eufus  King,  “ I take  it  he  is  for  or  against  nothing,  hut  as 
it  suits  his  interest  or  ambition.  He  is  determined,  as  I conceive,  to 
make  his  way  to  the  head  of  the  popular  party,  and  as  much  higher  as 
circumstances  will  permit.  Embarrassed,  as  I understand,  in  circum- 
stances, with  an  extravagant  family,  bold,  enterprising,  and  intriguing,  I 
feel  it  to  be  a religious  duty  to  oppose  his  career.”  The  electoral  votes, 
being  cast  in  their  respective  States,  were  forwarded  to  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, and  opened  on  the  13th  of  February,  1793.  Clinton  re-  1793. 
ceived  the  entire  vote  of  New  York,  of  Virginia,  of  North  Carolina, 
and  of  Georgia.  But  Adams  was  declared  elected  by  a small  majority. 

It  was  a trying  moment  in  the  affairs  of  America  when  Washington 
took  the  oath  of  office,  and  entered  upon  his  new  four  years’  term 

March  4 

of  labor  and  self-sacrifice.  The  French  Eevolution  had  just 
reached  its  highest  point  of  fanaticism,  and  war  threatened  all  Europe. 
Would  the  United  States  escape  the  storm  ? The  King  of  France  had 
been  dethroned  and  murdered,  and  a republic  declared ; should  the 
United  States  receive  a minister  from  that  republic  ? Were  the  treaties 
annulled  by  the  Eevolution  ? What  the  government  of  France  shall 
be  is  the  very  point  in  dispute,”  wrote  Hamilton  to  Jay  on  the  9th  of 
April.  “ A regent  will  doubtless  arise  who  may  himself  send  an 
ambassador  to  the  United  States.  Should  we  in  such  case  receive 
both?”  Two  days  later  Hamilton  wrote  again  to  Jay  : Would  not  a 
proclamation  prohibiting  our  citizens  from  taking  commissions  on  either 
side  be  proper  ? Would  it  not  be  well  that  it  should  include  a declara- 
tion of  neutrality  ? If  you 
dent,  could  you  draught 
deem  proper  ? I wish 
plied  without  delay  : ‘‘  Let 
be  right  to  avoid  war. 
show  what  my  present 
Illation  are ; it  is  hastily 
about  treaties,  it  speaks 
the  expression,  because 
sociated  with  others.  I 
on  my  way  to  Eichmond.  I think  it  better  at  pres- 

ent that  too  little  should  be  said  than  too  much.” 

The  difficulty  and  delicacy  of  deciding  what  course  to  pursue  was  only 

whether  14  would  withdraw  his  opposition  to  29,  and  11  exert  his  influence  in  favor  of  22.” 
This  mode  of  correspondence  was  not  unusual  at  that  time  among  politicians,  hut  Burr  was 
one  of  the  most  mysterious  of  them  all. 


think  the  measure  pru- 
such  a thing  as  you  would 
much  you  would.”  Jay  re- 
us do  everything  that  may 
The  enclosed  will 
ideas  of  a procla- 
drawn,  it  says  nothing 
of  neutrality,  but  avoids 
in  this  country^  often  as- 
shall  be  in  Philadelphia 


April  11. 
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equalled  by  its  importance.  Washington  sought  the  advice  of  his  Cab- 
inet. With  England  diplomatic  intercourse  had  been  opened  by  the 
appearance  of  George  Hammond  in  1791,  the  first  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary to  the  United  States  from  that  government,  but  little  progress 
had  been  made  in  adjusting  differences.  Hammond,  indeed,  had  no  pow- 
ers to  conclude  a treaty  of  commerce,  and  Jefferson  had  interpreted  his 
lack  of  authority  as  an  evidence  of  unfriendly  sentiments  on  the  part  of 
the  British  nation.  War  might  easily  be  precipitated.  The  multitude 
who  fancied  that  a brand  snatched  from  our  own  altars  had  lighted  the 
fire  of  liberty  upon  the  wrecks  of  ancient  tyranny,  that  a political  millen- 
nium had  begun,  was  ready  to  plunge  into  any  extreme.  Would  it  not 
be  better  to  avoid  partnership  in  European  jealousies  and  confusions  ? 

On  the  22d  the  celebrated  Proclamation  of  Neutrality  was  issued.  Its 
necessity  was  proven  by  the  uproar  it  created  and  the  strifes  it 

22 

‘ enkindled.  The  opposing  party  broadly  accused  the  administra- 
tion of  hostility  towards  their  former  allies.  Meanwhile  Edmond  Charles 
Genet,  sent  on  a secret  mission  by  the  unsettled  republic  to  involve  the 
United  States  in  a war  with  England,  and  thus  effect  a diversion  in  behalf 
of  France,  was  already  in  South  Carolina,  distributing  naval  and  military 
commissions.  Chief  Justice  Jay,  holding  court  in  Eichmond,  when  it 
became  known  that  privateers  were  being  fitted  out  in  American  ports 
to  prey  upon  British  commerce  under  commissions  furnished  by  Genet, 
gave  the  public  to  understand  in  his  charge  to  the  jury  that  the  Supreme 
Court  would  fearlessly  discharge  its  duty  and  punish  acts  forbidden  by 
the  neutral  position  of  the  nation.  But  Genet,  regardless  of  the  opinions 
of  courts,  the  proclamation  of  the  President,  and  the  remonstrances  of  indi- 
viduals, continued  to  direct,  within  the  United  States,  naval  and  military 
operations  against  the  enemies  of  France ; and  the  British  Minister  at 
Philadelphia  presented  a long  catalogue  of  complaints  to  Washington, 
demanding  restitution.  The  news  of  the  declaration  of  war  by  France 
against  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  coming  at  the  same  time,  increased 
the  excitement,  and  disposed  men  everywhere  to  co-operate  with  their 
former  friend  against  their  old  enemy.  GenePs  progress  from  Charles- 
town to  Philadelphia  was  marked  by  the  most  extraordinary  evidences 
of  popular  infatuation  and  diplomatic  arrogance.  Public  authorities 
and  private  citizens  vied  with  each  other  in  glorifying  the  representative 
of  European  democracy.  French  views  of  universal  reformation  spread 
like  a prairie  fire.  Foreigners  were  pouring  into  the  United  States,  and, 
although  never  having  known  liberty,  were  most  anxious  to  teach  it. 
Europe  following  the  example  of  America  ! The  very  notion  was  blind- 
ing to  the  national  eyesight.  Few  Americans  knew  the  direction  events 
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were  really  taking  in  France,  and  the  foresight  of  Washington,  Jay,  Ham- 
ilton, and  others,  in  predicting  a speedy  dissolution  of  the  scheme  of  the 
Convention,  was  condemned  rather  than  appreciated. 

Political  clubs  began  to  multiply,  and  the  great  theme  was  France. 
New  York  was  profoundly  agitated.  About  this  time  Aaron  Burr  was 
offered  and  declined  the  office  of  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  State, 
and  Morgan  Lewis  received  the  appointment,  Nathaniel  Lawrence  be- 
coming attorney-general  in  his  stead.  General  Matthew  Clarkson  was 
elected  state  senator.  He  had  in  1791  been  appointed  by  Washington 
marshal  for  the  district  of  New  York,  at  the  recommendation  of  Chief 
Justice  Jay,  who  wrote,  “I  think  him  one  of  the  most  pure  and  virtuous 
men  I know.  During  the  war  he  was  a firm  and  active  Whig,  and  since 
the  peace  a constant  friend  to  national  government.  Few  men  here  of 
his  standing  enjoy  or  deserve  a greater  degree  of  the  esteem  and  good- 
will of  the  citizens  than  he  does,  and  in  my  opinion  he  would  discharge 
the  duties  of  that,  or  any  office  for  which  he  is  qualified,  with  propriety 
and  honor.”  In  the  early  part  of  1793  Clarkson  purchased  the  site  of 
the  Clarkson  family  residence,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  while  the  city 
was  occupied  by  the  British  as  mentioned  on  a former  page,  and  erected 
thereon  the  three-story  brick  house  illustrated  in  the  accompanying 
sketch.  The  entrance  was  on  Pearl  Street  at  first,  but  it  was  subse- 
quently changed  to  Whitehall  Street.  This  continued  to  be  his  home 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 


Residence  of  General  Matthew  Clarkson. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

1793-1797. 

PRESIDENT  WASHINGTON’S  SECOND  TERM. 

Gouverneur  Morris  in  France.  — Effects  of  the  French  Revolution  in  New  York.  I 

— Citizen  Genet.  — Hamilton  and  Jefferson.  — The  Two  Political  Parties.  — j 

Gouverneur  Morris  recalled.  — War  in  Prospect.  — Chief  Justice  Jay  in  Eng-  | 

LAND,  — “ Bedford  House.”  — Family  of  Chief  Justice  Jay.  — The  Whiskey  Re-  : 

BELLioN,  — Robespierre.  — Hamilton’s  Retirement  from  the  Treasury.  — Lieu-  | 

tenant-Governor  Van  Cortlandt.  — General  Philip  Van  Cortlandt.  — The  | 

Election  of  Governor  Jay.  — The  Jay  Treaty.  — Events  of  the  Summer  of  1795. 

— The  Yellow  Fever  in  New  York.  — Appropriation  for  Public  Schools.  — The 
New  York  Society  Library.  — City  Improvements.  — The  Subject  of  Slavery.  — 

The  Fresh  Water  Pond.  — Steam  Navigation.  — Political  Affairs.  ' 

t 

During  the  violent  scenes  of  revolutionary  change  in  France,  ! 

Gouverneur  Morris  remained  firmly  at  his  post,  although  sur- 
rounded with  innumerable  difficulties,  and  constantly  receiving  advice  | 
from  many  quarters  to  follow  the  example  of  other  foreign  ministers  and  ! 
leave  the  country.  He  was  at  one  time  arrested  in  the  street  and 
taken  before  the  tribunal  of  arrests,  at  another  his  house  was  I 

I 

searched  by  a body  of  armed  men,  and  again,  while  on  a journey  into  the  ' 

country,  he  was  arrested  and  sent  back  to  Paris  under  pretense  that  his  | 

passport  from  the  government  was  out  of  date.  These  insults  were  in  | 

every  case  followed  by  apologies  from  the  governing  body,  who  claimed  I 

that  it  was  impossible  to  control  all  the  acts  of  subordinate  agents.  The  j 

swift  transitions  from  one  form  of  anarchy  to  another,  and  the  blood  and  I 

carnage  with  which  human  monsters  worked  their  way  to  power,  rendered  j 

the  laws  of  nations  and  of  honor  but  feeble  protection  to  any  individual  | 

within  their  reach.  i 

The  French  government  had  been  deserted  by  all  the  world,  and  really  j 
had  no  motive  for  offending  and  alienating  the  United  States,  their  last  j 

and  only  friend.  To  escape  the  horrors  and  disorders  of  Paris,  Morris  | 

bought  a country-house  with  twenty  acres  of  land  about  thirty  miles  | 

from  the  city,  where  he  resided  during  the  rest  of  his  stay  in  France ; but  j 
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his  secretary,  Henry  Walter  Livingston,  of  Livingston  Manor,  remained 
chiefly  in  Paris.  His  official  duties  consisted  in  protests  against  the 
restrictions  on  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  imposed  by  decrees  of 
the  Convention  in  violation  of  the  treaty  between  the  two  countries  ; in 
remonstrances  against  the  outrages  of  French  privateers  upon  American 
shipping,  and  reclamation  of  vessels  unlawfully  seized;  in  urging  the 
petitions  and  claims  of  American  captains,  whose  ships  were  detained  in 
French  ports  on  various  pretenses ; and  in  applying  for  the  release  of 
American  citizens,  who  had  fallen  into  prison,  through  being  taken  for 
Englishmen,  or  some  informality  in  their  papers : all  of  which  required 
indefatigable  industry,  and  from  their  complex  character  the  most  judi- 
cious management.  The  state  of  government  here  is  a great  plague,” 
he  said,  “for  it  is  difficult  to  discover  the  best  mode  of  compassing 
an  object,  when  the  parties  who  are  to  decide  are  constantly  changing. 
Our  old  Congress  was  nothing  to  this  Convention.”  To  Eobert  Morris 
he  wrote  : “ You  tell  me,  that  in  my  place  you  would  resign  and  come 
home  ; but  this  is  not  quite  so  easily  done  as  said.  In  the  first  place,  I 
must  have  leave  to  resign  from  the  President ; but  further,  you  will  con- 
sider that  the  very  circumstances  which  you  mention  are  strong  reasons 
for  abiding,  because  it  is  not  permitted  to  abandon  a post  in  the  hour  of 
difficulty.  I think  the  late  decrees  respecting  our  commerce  will  show 
you  that  my  continuance  here  has  not  been  without  some  use  to  the 
United  States.” 

Hew  York  was  visibly  disturbed  by  the  irregularities  attending  the 
French  Eevolution.  Three  of  her  own  citizens,  at  this  juncture,  were 
chief  among  the  great  actors  whose  conduct  of  national  affairs  was  to 
determine  the  course  America  should  take  in  the  emergency.  Jay  and 
Hamilton,  each  in  their  high  places,  wielded  exceptional  power;  and 
both  were  endowed  with  political  foresight,  and  incomparable  originality 
of  thought  and  action.  Morris,  as  Minister  to  France,  was  watched  by 
friends  and  foes  throughout  the  city  with  unspeakable  interest.  And, 
besides,  Hew  York  was  the  natural  refuge  of  French  exiles.  They  came 
mostly  from  the  nobility,  and  introduced  French  fashions,  manners,  lan- 
guage, furniture,  cookery,  and  customs  into  the  city,  although  many  of 
them  returned  to  France  at  the  downfall  of  Eobespierre. 

It  is  the  tendency  of  political  parties  to  magnify  their  differences  on 
all  theoretical  questions,  and  apparently  to  diverge  wider  and  wider  from 
each  other.  The  Federalists  accused  the  Eepublicans  of  encouraging  the 
outrages  which  made  the  French  people  appear  like  a nation  of  lunatics, 
and  the  Eepublicans  charged  the  Federalists  with  being  unfriendly  to 
liberty  and  freedom,  and  ungrateful  to  those  who  had  come  so  bravely 
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to  the  aid  of  America  in  the  struggle  for  independence.  But  when  news 
reached  New  York  that  Gouverneur  Morris  had  interposed  at  the  risk  of 
his  life  to  save  Madame  de  Lafayette  from  a horrible  fate,  arguing,  in 
her  behalf,  that  the  family  of  Lafayette  was  beloved  in  America,  where 
the  whole  people  entertained  a grateful  recollection  of  his  services,  and 
that  the  death  of  his  wife  might  lessen  their  attachment  to  the  French 
republic,  and  further  the  interests  of  the  enemies  of  France,  the  reaction 
of  sentiment  was  singularly  marked.  The  subsequent  tragedies  of  the 
Eeign  of  Terror  under  Eobespierre  stunned  the  reflective  mind.  Even 
the  Jacobinical  advocates  became  alarmed  and  listened  at  intervals  to 
the  logic  of  rule  and  right. 

It  was  impossible  for  the  masses  to  understand  how  little  the  French 
Eevolution,  the  most  gigantic  and  appalling  illustration  of  the  natural 
depravity  of  the  human  race  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  resembled  in 
principles  our  own  conflict  for  independence.  It  had  been  decreed  by  the 
Convention  that  there  was  no  God  ; an  impious  philosophy  was  accepted 
by  the  rabble  of  Paris  ; and  all  private  worth  and  public  respectability 
seemed  destined  for  the  guillotine.  The  more  honorable  and  astute  Amer- 
ican intellect  could  not  keep  pace  with  such  a surging  tide.  The  grate- 
ful affections  and  political  sympathies  which  had  become  enthusiasm, 
when  France  assuxned  the  name  and  form  of  a republic,  were  knocked 
about  like  foot-balls  until  time  mercifully  revealed  the  whole  picture ; 
and  in  the  height  of  the  fever  men  were  ready  everywhere  to  believe  that 
Washington,  Adams,  Jay,  and  Hamilton  were  all  traitors  and  conspira- 
tors. Nothing  but  the  immovable  disregard  of  public  clamor  and 
private  treachery  which  characterized  the  President,  and  the  temper 
actuating  his  principal  advisers  which  could  resist  a storm  of  aggressive 
action  while  doing  justice  with  loftiest  heroism,  saved  America  from  a 
fearful  calamity. 

Genet  found  sympathizers  on  every  hand.  His  reception  in  Philadel- 
phia was  like  that  usually  accorded  to  a conquering  hero.  People  were 
in  a frenzy.  The  title  “ citizen  ” became  as  common  for  a time  in  the 
Quaker  City  as  in  Paris.  When  Genet  visited  the  President  he  was 
indignant  at  perceiving  in  the  vestibule  a bust  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  com- 
plained of  it  as  an  “ insult  to  France.”  “ At  a dinner  in  Philadelphia,” 
writes  Griswold,  a roasted  pig  received  the  name  of  the  murdered  king, 
and  the  head,  severed  from  the  body,  was  carried  round  to  each  of  the 
guests,  who,  after  placing  the  liberty-cap  on  his  own  head,  pronounced 
the  word  “Tyrant !”  and  proceeded  to  mangle  with  his.  knife  that  of  the 
luckless  creature  doomed  to  be  served  for  so  unworthy  a company.” 

The  excitement  was  such  when  it  became  known  that  the  President 
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had  received  Genet  coldly,  that  thousands  of  men  paraded  the  streets  of 
Philadelphia,  threatening  to  drag  Washington  from  his  house  and  com- 
pel the  government  to  declare  war  in  favor  of  France  and  against  Eng- 
land. A riot  was  imminent,  and  Adams  afterwards  wrote  : “ I myself 
judged  it  prudent  and  necessary  to  order  chests  of  arms  from  the  war 
office  to  he  brought  through  by-lanes  and  back-doors,  determined  to  defend 
my  house  at  the  expense  of  my  life,  and  the  lives  of  the  domestics  and 
friends  within  it.”  Jefferson  was  believed  by  the  Federalists  to  have 
given  encouragement  to  the  proceedings  of  Genet,  with  whom  he  was  on 
terms  of  intimacy;  and  the  National  Gazette,  edited  by  Freneau,  Jeffer- 
son’s confidential  clerk,  freely  denied  Washington’s  capacity  and  integrity, 
and  denounced  every  measure  of  his  administration ; taking  care  to  send 
three  copies  each  day  to  the  President  himself. 

When  Genet  found  that  the  government  would  enforce  its  laws  at  all 
hazards,  he  took  umbrage  and  threatened  an  appeal  to  the  people.  W ash- 
ington  immediately  sent  a full  account  of  the  matter,  with  all  the  corre- 
spondence, and  a demand  for  Genet’s  recall,  to  Gouverneur  Morris,  to  be 
laid  before  the  French  government.  About  the  same  time  England  threw 
firebrands  into  the  powder  by  an  order  designed  to  distress  France  by 
cutting  off  her  supplies,  but  which  operated  with  peculiar  force  upon 
American  commerce.  Then,  again,  on  the  3d  of  August  the  ^ ^ 

French  frigate,  V Amluseade,  at  anchor  in  New  York  harbor,  was 
challenged  to  single  combat  by  the  British  ship  Boston,  Captain  Courtney, 
which  was  cruising  off  Sandy  Hook.  The  French  vessel  spread  her  wings 
and  sailed  forth  to  meet  the  issue ; a severe  action  ensued,  the  Boston  was 
much  damaged,  and  Courtney  killed.  Bets  had  run  high  as  to  the  results 
of  the  encounter,  and  when  the  frigate  returned  to  her  anchorage  in  tri- 
umph, the  delight  of  the  multitude  gathered  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city 
burst  forth  in  cries  as  wild  as  ever  resounded  through  Paris  under  the 
bloody  ministers  of  misrule. 

Before  the  ferment  subsided  a French  fleet  of  fifteen  sail  entered  the 
Hudson,  and  her  crew,  as  well  as  officers,  immediately  landed,  and  were 
treated  with  the  most  extravagant  civility.  The  tricolor  was  seemingly 
in  every  hand,  and  affixed  to  every  watch-chain.  And  to  add  to  the 
delirium  Genet  arrived  in  the  city  from  Philadelphia.  The  papers 
had  heralded  his  approach,  a committee  went  out  to  meet  him  ' 
at  Paulus  Hook,  and  the  salute  of  cannon,  the  ringing  of  bells,  and  the 
demonstrations  of  joy  from  the  people  who  filled  the  streets,  together 
with  flattering  addresses  from  innumerable  societies,  were  convincing, 
even  had  he  not  before  been  assured  that  the  cause  he  represented  would 
receive  the  unhesitating  support  of  the  country.  Anger  at  Great  Britain 
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was  in  a full  blaze,  and  the  wonder  is  that  the  flames  were  extinguished 
without  serious  warfare. 

Genet  was  feted  by  many  distinguished  persons  in  New  York  within 
the  next  ten  days,  not  least  among  whom  was  Governor  George  Clinton, 
with  whose  dauo-hter,  Cornelia,  he  fell  in  love.  This  celebrated  French- 
man  was  a member  of  one  of  the  first  families  of  France ; his  father  was 
connected  with  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs  for  forty-five  years ; one 
of  his  sisters,  Madame  Campan,  was  well  known  for  her  intimacy  with 
the  royal  family ; and  another  sister  was  the  beautiful  Madame  Anguie, 
mother-in-law  of  Marshal  Ney.  Such  was  his  intellectual  precocity,  that 
at  the  age  of  twelve  he  received  a flattering  letter  and  a gold  medal  from 
Gustavus  III.  for  a translation  of  the  History  of  Eric  XIV.  into  the 
Swedish  language,  with  historical  remarks  by  himself.  His  culture  was 
exceptional,  he  was  master  of  many  languages,  was  a member  of  the  most 
distinguished  learned  societies  in  Europe,  wrote  well,  and  was  an  accom- 
plished musician.  He  was  about  thirty  years  of  age,  of  fine  presence, 
graceful  bearing,  and  polished  manners  ; was  possessed  of  a kindly  nature, 
and  in  conversation  sparkled  with  anecdote.  He  had  been  from  his  boy- 
hood employed  in  honorable  public  offices  ; at  fourteen  he  was  translating 
secretary  for  the  eldest  brother  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  subsequently  attached 
to  the  embassies  of  Berlin,  Vienna,  London,  and  St.  Petersburg,  remaining 
in  Eussia  five  years  as  charge  d’affaires.  It  was  his  indignant  protest 
against  the  order  of  the  Empress  of  Eussia  to  leave  her  dominions  when 
Louis  XVI.  was  dethroned  wdiich  won  for  him  a flattering  reception  by 
the  revolutionary  government  on  his  return  to  Paris.  Hence  his  appoint- 
ment on  the  mission  to  America. 

Congress  assembled  in  December,  notwithstanding  the  yellow  fever 
had  visited  Philadelphia  during  the  autumn  and  swept  away  four 
thousand  victims,  and  in  reply  to  the  opening  speech  of  the  Presi- 
dent, expressed  unqualified  approval  of  his  policy  of  preserving  peace 
if  possible,  and  of  being  prepared  for  war  if  inevitable.  Almost  every 
nation  of  Europe  had  taken  up  arms  since  the  year  commenced  ; and  the 
arrogant  endeavor  of  the  French  republic  to  embark  America  in  the 
quarrel  was  beginning  to  assume  an  offensive  aspect  through  whatever 
light  it  might  be  viewed. 

“ The  French  cause  has  no  enemies  here  — their  conduct  many,”  wrote 
Dec  16  Jedediah  Morse,  the  geographer,  some  two  weeks  later,  from 
Charlestown,  Massachusetts  ; ^ “there  are  some  who  undistinguish- 
ingly  and  undoubtedly  approve  both,  and  most  bitterly  denounce  as  aristo- 
crats all  who  do  not  think  as  they  do.  The  present  is  considered  a most 

1 Rev.  JedediaJi  Morse  to  Oliver  Wolcott,  December  16,  1793. 
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interesting  period.  The  issue  of  General  Wayne’s  expedition,  of  Genet’s 
threatened  prosecution  of  Chief  Justice  Jay  and  Eufus  King,  of  the 
President’s  request  to  have  Genet  recalled,  of  the  combined  attempts  of 
Britain,  Spain,  Algiers,  etc.,  to  ruin  our  commerce,  of  the  powerful  and 
increasing  operation  against  France,  are  events  of  great  expectation. 
The  body  of  the  people  repose  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  the  President, 
of  Congress,  and  of  the  heads  of  departments.  The  President’s  speech 
meets  with  much  approbation.  It  is  worthy  of  himself.  We  have  some 
grumbletonians  among  us,  who,  when  the  French  are  victorious,  speak 
loud  and  saucy,  but  when  they  meet  with  a check,  sing  small.  They 
form  a sort  of  political  thermometer,  by  which  we  can  pretty  accurately 
determine  what,  in  their  opinion,  is  the  state  of  French  politics.” 

The  strife  in  the  Cabinet  between  Hamilton  and  Jefferson  was  at  its 
highest  ebb  during  this  month.  Jefferson’s  report  upon ‘'the  privileges 
and  restrictions  on  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  in  foreign  coun- 
tries,” his  last  official  act  before  retiring  from  the  Cabinet,  was  so  framed 
as  to  intensify  the  hatred  of  Great  Britain  in  America,  and  favor  the 
feeling  of  regard  for  France.  In  the  remarkable  Congressional  debates 
which  followed,  Madison  was  the  chief  exponent  of  the  Jeffersonian 
opinion,  and  Smith,  of  South  Carolina,  of  that  of  Hamilton.^  The  genius 
of  these  two  great  men  were  the  magazines  from  which  opposing  speakers 
armed  themselves ; and  it  is  wonderful  to  observe  the  sensitiveness  for 
the  honor  of  France  that  was  exhibited.  Every  imputation  upon  her 
conduct  and  principles  was  visited  with  an  unaccountable  promptness  of 
indignation,  and  the  action  of  Great  Britain  was  made  the  daily  topic  of 
excited  denunciation.  “ The  great  effort  appears  to  be  to  enter  into  a sys- 
tem of  discrimination  in  our  foreign  commercial  connections,  favorable  to 
France  and  unfavorable  to  England,”  wrote  Oliver  Wolcott  to  his  father. 

Kews  came  presently  that  the  wheel  had  revolved  in  France,  and  the 
party  by  whom  Genet  had  been  employed  rendered  powerless.  His 
recall,  in  compliance  with  Washington’s  demand  transmitted  through  the 
hands  of  Gouverneur  Morris,  followed.  But  the  French  government 
solicited  the  recall  of  Morris  as  an  act  of  reciprocity,  which  could  not  be 
refused.  Morris  remained  in  Europe  until  1798,  traveling  through  many 
countries  and  visiting  some  of  the  principal  courts.  He  was  in  constant 

1 Abridgment  of  the  Debates  of  Congress,  Vol.  I.  458  ; Marshall's  Life  of  Washington, 
Vol.  II.,  229^314  ; Fisher  Ames's  Speech  on  Madison's  Commercial  Resolutions  ; Lord  Dor- 
chester's Speech  to  the  Indian  Deputies  at  February  20,  1794  ; Jefferson's  Writings; 

Ticcker's  Life  of  Jefferson  ; Pitkin's  Political  and  Civil  History  of  the  United  States  ; Adams's 
Life  of  Madison  ; Spark's  Writings  of  Washington  ; Gibbs' s Administration  of  Washington 
and  Adams ; Shaffner's  History  of  America,  Div.  lY.  ; Sparks's  Life  of  Gouverneur  Morris ; 
Jay's  Life  and  Correspondence  of  John  Jay  ; Hildredth's  United  States  ; Lossing. 
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correspondence  with  Washington,  and  the  public  men  of  America,  often 
communicating  matters  of  great  momenta  Genet  did  not  deem  it  expe- 
dient to  return  to  France,  but  chose  a home  in  New  York,  where  he 
married  the  daughter  of  Governor  Clinton,  and  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  life.2 

An  interesting  incident  is  told  in  connection  with  the  appointment  of 
a minister  to  succeed  Morris  at  the  French  capital.  The  Opposition  in 
Congress  agreed  to  recommend  Aaron  Burr,  and  a committee  waited  upon 
the  President,  of  whom  Madison  was  chairman  and  James  Monroe  one 
of  the  members,  to  secure  his  nomination.  Washington  stood  silent  for 
some  minutes  after  listening  to  the  Congressional  message,  and  then  said 
it  had  been  the  rule  of  his  public  life  never  to  nominate  for  a high  and 
responsible  office  any  man  of  whose  integrity  he  was  not  assured.  The 
committee  retired  and  reported.  The  party  they  represented  were  indig- 
nant, and  passed  resolutions  in  favor  of  Burr,  directing  the  committee  to 
inform  the  President.  When  Madison  the  second  time  proposed  Burr’s 
name,  Washington  was  irritated,  and  replied  with  some  warmth  that  his 
decision  was  irrevocable : But,”  he  added  apologetically,  I will  nomi- 

nate you,  Mr.  Madison,  or  you,  Mr.  Monroe.”  Madison  said  he  had  long 
since  made  up  his  mind  not  to  go  abroad.  Monroe,  who  belonged  to  the 
republican  party,  and  in  common  with  many  others  believed  the  French 
nation  would  eventually  establish  a free  government  upon  the  ruins  of 
ancient  despotism,  was  finally  appointed,  reaching  Paris  in  August,  1794. 

1 When  Henry  Walter  Livingston  returned  to  New  York,  he  was  the  bearer  of  the  follow- 
ing communication  to  President  Washington  from  ex-Minister  Gouverneur  Morris  ; “ This 
will  be  delivered  to  you  by  my  late  Secretary  of  Legation,  Mr.  Henry  Walter  Livingston  ; 
in  it  you  will  find  matters  of  consequence,  which  are  not  to  be  trusted  to  the  public  mails. 
You  will  find  Mr.  Livingston  is  to  be  trusted  for  although  at  a tender  age  his  discretion  may 
always  be  depended  upon  ; he  is  modest,  polite,  sensible,  and  brave,  and  will,  I feel  sure,  . should 
he  want  to  continue  in  the  diplomatic  line,  become  an  honor  to  it,”  etc.,  etc.  Young  Livings- 
ton, however,  sought  no  further  promotion  in  the  service.  He  came  into  possession  of  a 
large  estate,  married  the  beautiful  and  wealthy  granddaughter  of  Chief  Justice  Allen  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  built  the  fine  mansion  at  the  Livingston  manor,  illustrated  on  page  320  of  the 
first  volume  of  this  work,  near  the  site  of  the  original  manor-house,  which  long  since  dis- 
appeared. (See  Vol.  II.  296.)  He  was  the  son  of  Walter  Livingston,  one  of  the  first 
commissioners  of  the  United  States  Treasury,  who  was  the  eldest  son  of  Robert  Livingston, 
third  lord  of  the  manor.  The  children  of  Henry  Walter  and  Mary  Allen  Livingston  were  ; 
Ann,  married  her  second  cousin  Anson  Livingston,  the  son  of  Judge  Brockholst  Livingston  ; 
Mary,  married  James  Thompson,  died  in  Paris,  A])ril  14,  1880  ; Cornelia,  married  Carroll 
Livingston,  son  of  Judge  Brockholst  Livingston  ; Walter,  married  Mary  Greenleaf ; Allen, 
died  unmarried  ; Elizabeth,  married  William  D.  Henderson  ; Henry  W.,  married  Caroline 
de  Grasse  De  Pan,  granddaughter  of  Admiral  Comte  de  Grasse,  commander  of  the  French 
fleet  during  the  Revolution. 

2 The  second  wife  of  Genet  was  the  daughter  of  Postmaster-General  Osgood.  (See  Vol. 
11.330,331.) 
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It  was  apparent  to  all  that  measures  must  be  taken  to  check  the 
aggressions  of  Great  Britain  and  protect  the  rights  of  the  nation.  The 
posts  on  the  frontiers,  eight  in  number,  had  not  yet  been  evacuated  in 
conformance  with  the  treaty.  Officers  commanding  these  posts  excluded 
American  citizens  from  the  navigation  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Compensation 
had  never  been  received  for  the  negroes  carried  off  by  the  British  when 
the  war  ended.  And  the  recent  seizures  of  vessels  laden  with  mer- 
chandise for  France,  under  the  new  order,  together  with  the  searching  of 
vessels  within  the  acknowledged  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  under 
pretense  of  looking  for  and  impressing  English  seamen,  outraged  the 
national  understanding  of  the  principles  of  neutrality. 

With  the  arrival  of  his  successor  Genet’s  influence  waned.  In  justi- 
fication of  his  proceedings  he  published  the  secret  instructions  under 
which  he  had  acted.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  bitterness  with  which 
his  partisans  assailed  Chief  Justice  Jay  and  Eufus  King  for  having  given 
publicity  to  his  threat  to  “ appeal  to  the  people  from  certain  decisions  of 
the  President.”  The  darkest  motives  were  assigned  for  the  disclosure. 
“ Has  it  become  a crime,”  they  asked,  ‘‘  to  speak  of  consulting  the  people  ? 
Is  the  President  a consecrated  character,  that  an  appeal  from  his  decisions 
involves  criminality  ? ” The  complaints  of  those  impatient  for  a closer 
connection  with  France  were  uttered  in  language  undignified  and  almost 
as  disrespectful  to  the  national  administration  as  to  the  sovereign  of 
England.  Congress  was  divided  as  to  the  proper  course  to  pursue  in  the 
emergency.  The  opponents  of  the  administration  urged  the  adoption  of 
commercial  restrictions.  The  Federal  party,  of  which  Washington  was 
the  soul,  insisted  that  unless  Great  Britain  could  be  induced  by  negotia- 
tion to  abandon  her  unjust  pretensions,  an  appeal  should  be  made  to 
arms.  An  honorable  peace  or  an  open  war,  they  said.  The  Opposition 
proposed  to  sequester  all  debts  due  from  American  citizens  to  British 
subjects,  thus  constituting  a fund  for  the  indemnification  of  such  as  had 
suffered  from  British  spoliations.  This  was  resented  by  those  who  en- 
tertained proper  respect  for  national  faith  and  honor  of  whatever  party. 
Its  discussion  was  interrupted  by  the  introduction  of  another  project  — a 
resolution  to  suspend  all  commercial  intercourse  with  Great  Britain, 
until  full  compensation  should  be  received  for  losses  sustained  under  her 
orders  in  council,  and  the  posts  surrendered.  During  the  stormy  discus- 
sion that  followed,  Spain  assumed  an  offensive  attitude  ; and  a scheme 
was  detected  for  attacking  the  Floridas  by  a force  from  Georgia  organized 
under  French  agents,  which  was  defeated  by  the  vigilance  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  South  Carolina.  About  the  same  time  an  angry  remonstrance 
reached  the  President  from  Kentucky  in  relation  to  the  navigation  of  the 
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Mississippi,  with  obscure  threats  revealing  the  same  seditious  spirit 
which  was  soon  to  break  forth  in  Pennsylvania. 

In  the  midst  of  the  turmoil  Hamilton  was  cheerfully  bestowing  infor- 
mation upon  members  of  Congress  who  were  daily  applying  for  data 
to  aid  in  supporting  or  invalidating  arguments.  The  principles  dividing 
the  two  parties  were  more  inseparably  connected  with  the  financial 
than  with  anv  other  acts  of  the  government.  States  were  brought 

1794.  t/  o & 

into  court  as  defendants  to  the  claims  of  land  companies  and  indi- 
viduals ; and  British  debts  rankled.  The  erection  of  a fiscal  system  in  the 
face  of  the  inveterate  prejudices,  conflicting  interests,  and  violent  opposi- 
tion of  those  who  gave  little  knowledge  and  less  study  to  the  subject 
was  one  of  the  marvels  of  that  century.  “ A committee  of  fifteen  mem- 
bers are  investigating  the  state  of  the  Treasury  Department,”  wrote  Wol- 
cott on  the  2d  of  March.  Some  of  them  are  enemies  to  the 
Secretary,  but  he  is  an  honest  and  able  man,  and,  as  everything 
in  relation  to  his  official  conduct  is  capable  of  a solid  defense,  no  injury 
can  be  inflicted.  It  will  occasion  some  hard  work,  but  this  we  are  used 
to  and  do  not  mind.”  It  was  not,  however,  merely  as  the  head  of  a 
department  that  Hamilton’s  talents  were  exercised.  He  had  brought  the 
whole  of  his  mental  resources  and  great  vigor  of  intellect  to  bear  upon 
every  fundamental  maxim  of  government. 

The  perils  to  which  American  commerce  was  exposed  induced  the 
government  on  the  26th  to  lay  an  embargo  for  thirty  days  on  all 
vessels  bound  to  foreign  ports.  Measures  were  also  taken  for  in- 
creasing the  regular  military  force,  and  for  organizing  eighty  thousand 
troops.  Thus  were  the  relations  between  the  two  countries  rapidly 
approaching  a state  of  open  hostility. 

At  this  juncture  Chief  Justice  Jay  was  called  to  Philadelphia  by  the 
term  of  the  Supreme  Court.  He  wrote  to  his  wife  on  the  9th  of 
April:  ''Yesterday  I dined  with  the  President.  The  question  of 
war  or  peace  seems  to  be  as  much  in  suspense  here  as  in  Hew  York 
when  I left  you.”  On  the  10th  he  wrote  again:  "Peace  or  war 
appears  to  me  a question  which  cannot  be  solved.  Unless  things 
should  take  a turn  in  the  mean  time,  I think  it  will  be  best  on  my  return 
to  push  our  affairs  at  Bedford  briskly.  There  is  much  irritation  and 
agitation  in  this  town  and  in  Congress.  Great  Britain  has  acted  unwisely 
and  unjustly  ; and  there  is  some  danger  of  our  acting  intemperately.” 

The  President  turned  to  the  chief  justice  in  this  moment  of  painful 
anxiety,  while  preparations  for  the  expected  war  were  in  progress,  and 
before  the  decisions  on  the  various  commercial  propositions  had  been 
reached,  urging  his  acceptance  of  a mission  to  England  for  the  purpose, 
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if  possible,  of  averting  the  calamities  of  war.  Between  Washington  and 
Jay  the  most  confidential  and  uninterrupted  intercourse  had  existed  since 
the  beginning  of  the  Eevolution ; and  such  was  the  President’s  faith  in 
the  integrity,  good  judgment,  and  executive  ability  of  the  chief  justice, 
that  he  promised  him  exceptional  powers.  Jay  hesitated.  He  had  other 
plans  and  pleasures  in  prospect ; and  yet  he  felt  the  impulse  of  duty 
strongly.  He  wrote  to  his  wife  on  the  15th : “ The  object  is  so 
interesting  to  our  country,  and  the  combination  of  circumstances 
such,  that  I find  myself  in  a dilemma  between  personal  and  public  con- 
siderations.” The  question  was,  however,  speedily  settled  by  the  receipt 
of  some  conciliatory  explanations  from  Lord  Grenville,  accompanying  the 
news  of  the  revocation  of  the  offensive  order  of  the  6th  of  November  by 
the  British  government ; and  thus  an  opportunity  seemed  to  offer  itself  for 
the  amicable  adjustment  of  existing  difficulties.  I venture  to  assure 
you,”  wrote  Oliver  Ellsworth  to  Governor  Oliver  Wolcott,  senior, Mr. 
Jay  will  be  sent  to  the  court  of  London.  He  is  now  here,  and  has  this 
moment  informed  me  of  his  determination  to  accept  the  appointment  if  it 
shall  be  made.  This,  sir,  will  be  a mortifying  movement  to  those  who 
have  endeavored  by  every  possible  means  to  prevent  reconciliation  be- 
tween this  country  and  Great  Britain.”  On  the  same  date  Chief  Justice 
Jay  was  nominated  envoy  extraordinary  to  the  British  ^!ourt. 

Aaron  Burr  sharply  opposed  his  confirmation  by  the  Senate,  but 

the  vote  was,  nevertheless,  in  his  favor,  at  the  ratio  of  eighteen  to 

eight. 

The  Opposition  boldly  criticised  the  appointment  as  tending  to  teach 
judges  to  aspire  to  executive  favors.  The  Jacobin  or  democratic  societies 
abused  the  President  with  renewed  acrimony.  Their  newspapers  vilified 
the  mission  and  his  minister.  The  House  determined  if  possible  to  ren- 
der the  journey  of  Jay  void  of  results,  and  succeeded  in  passing  a bill 
on  the  21st,  cutting  off  all  commercial  intercourse  with  England,  which 
was,  however,  lost  in  the  Senate  by  the  casting  vote  of  Vice-President 
Adams.  The  chief  justice  sailed  on  the  12th  of  May,  accom- 
panied  by  his  eldest  son,  Peter  Augustus,  and  by  John  Trumbull 
as  his  secretary.  About  the  same  time  John  Quincy  Adams  was  com- 
missioned resident  minister  to  The  Hague. 

“ Bedford  House,”  the  home  of  Chief  Justice  Jay  for  twenty-eight  years 
after  he  retired  from  public  life,  was  in  process  of  erection  at  the  time  he 
was  called  into  the  diplomatic  field,  together  with  numerous  other  im- 
provements upon  his  Bedford  estate.  A large  landed  property  had  de- 
scended to  him  through  his  mother,  Mary  Van  Cortlandt,  located  in  the 
Bedford  region  some  forty-five  miles  north  of  New  York  City,  and  about 
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midway  between  the  Hudson  Eiver  and  Long  Island  Sound,  where  they 
are  thirty-one  miles  apart.  The  mansion  was  placed  upon  an  eminence 
overlooking  the  whole  beautiful  rolling  region  between  the  two  great 
bodies  of  water  — a landscape  varied  with  sunny  slopes,  circles  of  hills, 
charming  valleys,  and  bits  of  river  peeping  through  rich  foliage.  It  was 
not  finished  and  occupied  until  half  a dozen  years  later.  But  in  1801  wings 
were  added,  one  of  which,  conspicuous  through  its  garment  of  clambering 
vines,  contained  the  library;  thenceforward  to  the  end  of  his  life  the 
chief  justice  enjoyed  his  family,  his  books,  and  his  friends  in  this  delight- 
ful retreat,  where  notable  Europeans  sought  him  as  a species  of  homage 
to  public  virtue.  It  was  then  a two  days’  journey  from  the  metropolis, 
and  a mail  coach  was  not  seen  oftener  than  once  a week. 

The  mansion  is  now  the  summer  residence  of  the  grandson  of  the 


“ Bedford  House.” 

Home  of  Chief  Justice  Jay. 


chief  justice,  Hon.  John  Jay,  late  United  States  Minister  to  Austria.  It 
has  undergone  comparatively  few  alterations.  Although  railways  have 
cut  their  way  through  the  country  on  either  hand,  it  is  still  four  miles 
from  a car-whistle.  The  estate  at  the  present  time  comprises  at  least 
seven  hundred  acres.  The  dwelling  is  a half-mile  from  the  main  road, 
from  which  it  is  reached  by  a private  avenue,  winding  among  forest  trees 
up  a gentle  elevation,  deftly  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  sketch, 
and  which  finally  cuts  a circle  in  a wide  velvet  lawn,  and  terminates 
under  the  shadow  of  four  superb  lindens  in  front  of  the  edifice. 

Upon  a picturesque  wooded  height  in  the  rear  is  a pretty  school  or 
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summer-house  of  stone,  which  the  chief  justice^  built  for  the  use  and 
amusement  of  his  children.  His  library,  twenty-five  feet  square,  with 
windows  on  three  sides,  remains  to  the  present  time  as  originally  fash- 

1 The  children  of  Chief  Justice  John  (born  December  12,  1745,  died  May  17,  1829)  and 
Sarah  Livingston  Jay  were  : 1.  Peter  Augustus,  born  at  “Liberty  Hall,”  Elizabethtown, 
January  24,  1776;  2.  Susan,  died  young;  3.  Maria,  born  at  Madrid,  Spain,  February  20, 
1782,  married  Goldsboro  Banyer ; 4.  Anne,  born  at  Passy,  France,  August  13,  1783  ; 5. 
William,  born  at  New  York,  June  16,  1789,  died  1858  ; 6.  Sarah  Louisa,  born  at  New  York, 
February  20,  1792. 

Peter  Augustus  Jay,  the  eldest  son,  who  was  his  father’s  private  secretary  in  London, 
became  a distinguished  lawyer  of  New  York,  was  Recorder  of  the  city,  in  1819,  served  in 
the  Assembly,  and  was  President  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society.  He  married,  in 
1807,  Mary  Rutherford,  daughter  of  General  Matthew  Clarkson.  Their  children  were  : 

1.  John  Clarkson  Jay,  M.  D.,  married  Laura,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Prime  ; 2.  Mary, 
married  Frederick  Prime  ; 3.  Sarah,  married  William  Dawson  ; 4.  Helena,  married  Dr. 
Henry  Augustus  Du  Bois  ; 5.  Anna  Maria,  married  Henry  Evelyn  Pierrepont ; 6.  Peter 
Augustus,  married  Josephine  Pierson,  and  their  son,  Augustus,  married  Emily,  daughter  of 
De  Lancey  Kane  ; 7.  Elizabeth  Clarkson  ; 8.  Matilda,  married  Matthew  Clarkson.  Children 
of  Dr.  John  Clarkson  and  Laura  Prime  Jay  : 1.  Laura,  married  Charles  Pemberton  Wurtz  ; 

2.  Augustus  ; 3.  John  ; 4.  Mary,  married  Jonathan  Edwards  ; 5.  Cornelia  ; 6.  Peter  Augus- 
tus, married  Julia,  daughter  of  Alfred  C.  Post  ; 7.  John  Clarkson  Jay,  Jr,,  M.  D.,  married 
Harriet,  daughter  of  General  Vinton  ; 8.  Alice  ; 9.  Sarah  ; 10.  Matilda. 

William  Jay,  the  second  son  of  the  chief  justice,  was  distinguished  as  a jurist,  philan- 
thropist, and  author.  He  married  Augusta,  daughter  of  John  McVickar.  Their  children 
were  : 1.  Augusta,  married  John  Nelson  ; 2.  Maria  Banyer,  married  John  F,  Butterworth  ; 

3.  John  Jay,  statesman  and  pthor  ; 4.  Louisa,  married  Dr.  Alexander  M.  Bruen  ; 5.  Eliza, 
married  Henry  Edward  Pellew,  of  England  ; 6.  William,  died  young ; 7.  Augusta,  after  the 
death  of  her  sister  Eliza,  married,  at  the  American  Legation,  Vienna,  May  14,  1873,  Henry 
Edward  Pellew.  John  Jay,  born  June  23,  1817,  late  United  States  Minister  to  Austria  and 
Hungary,  the  third  child  and  only  surviving  son  of  Judge  William  Jay,  succeeded  to  the 
Bedford  estate  ; he  married  Eleanor  Kingsland,  daughter  of  Hickson  W,  Field.  Their  chil- 
dren ; 1.  Eleanor,  married  Henry  Grafton  Chapman  ; 2.  William  Jay,  Colonel  U.  S.  A.,  born 
February  12,  1841,  married  Lucie,  daughter  of  Henry  Oelrichs  ; 3.  John,  died  young  ; 

4.  Augusta,  married  Edmund  Randolph  Robinson  ; 5.  Mary,  married  Major  William  Henry 
Schiefielin  ; 6.  Anna,  married  H.  E.  Lieutenant-General  Hans  Lothar  Von  Schweinitz,  Ger- 
man ambassador  at  Vienna,  and  later  at  St.  Petersburg. 

Eve,  the  sister  of  Chief  Justice  John  Jay,  married  Rev.  Harry  Munro.  (See  Vol.  I.  602, 
603.)  Frances  Jay,  the  daughter  of  Augustus  Jay,  married  Frederick  Van  Cortlandt,  whose 
daughter  Eve  married  Henry  White  ; and  their  daughter  Margaret  married  Peter  Jay  Munro  ; 
whose  daughter  Frances  was  the  wife  of  Bishop  De  Lancey.  (See  Vol.  I.  552.)  Edward  N. 
Bibby  married  Augusta  White,  one  of  the  great-granddaughters  of  Frances  Jay.  For  refer- 
ences to  the  ancestry  of  the  Jay  family,  see  Vol.  I.  696,  697  ; Vol.  II.  163,  164.  Through 
the  wife  of  Augustus  Jay,  whose  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Go  vert  Loockermans  (Vol. 
I.  137,  138,  251),  and  through  the  wife  of  Peter  Jay,  one  of  the  distinguished  family  of  Van 
Cortlandts  (Vol.  I.  61,  90)  whose  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Frederick  Philipse  (Vol. 
I.  226,  270,  271,  272),  and  through  the  wife  of  Chief  Justice  John  Jay,  who  was  a 
Livingston  (Vol.  I.  275,  319),  the  careful  reader  will  trace  the  family  thread  which  connects 
the  past  with  the  present,  and  brings  into  review  a whole  line  of  public  characters,  reaching 
backward  to  the  earliest  settlement  upon  Manhattan  Island. 

A graphically  interesting  memoir  of  the  Jay  family,  with  a special  sketch  of  Chief  Justice 
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ioned.  One  division  contains  the  favorite  tomes  first  placed  upon  its 
shelves,  weighty  folios  of  Grotius,  Puffendorf,  Vattel,  and  other  masters 
of  the  science  of  international  law,  standard  theological  and  miscellaneous 
works,  and  the  classic  authors  of  antiquity.  The  table  used  by  the  chief 
justice,  and  four  quaint  high-backed  chairs  which  graced  Federal  Hall  in 
Wall  Street  while  Hew  York  was  the  capital  of  the  nation,  lend  a pecu- 
liar charm  to  the  apartment. 

Mrs.  Jay,  during  her  husband’s  absence  in  Europe,  assumed  the  charge 
of  domestic  affairs,  assisted  occasionally  by  his  nephew,  Peter  Jay  Munro, 


Library  of  Chief  Justice  Jay,  “Bedford  House.” 


and  her  letters  were  filled  with  practical  matters,  such  as  particulars  of 
moneys  paid  in  and  reinvested  in  the  new  national  bank,  and  in  stocks, 
with  quotations  of  their  rise,  the  sale  of  lands,  and  the  progress  of  the 

Jay,  was  read  in  December,  1878,  before  the  “ Academie  des  Belles  Lettres,  Science,  et  Arts 
de  La  Rochelle,”  in  France,  by  “ Monsieur  de  Richemond  Archeviste  de  la  Charente  Inferieure, 
et  Officier  de  I’lnstruction  Publique,”  at  their  public  session,  entitled  “ La  Rochelle  d’outre  j 

mer.”  The  Jay  family  was  described  as  one  whose  hospitable  mansion  had  sheltered  the  first  | 

religious  reunions  of  the  Protestants  of  La  Rochelle  ; and  the  device  upon  the  Jay  seal  was 
quoted,  “Deo  duce  perse verandum,”  as  having  guided  the  family  in  the  New  World.  (See  j 

Vol.  II.  387.)  The  paper,  while  testifying  to  the  interest  with  which  the  Academy  of  Rochelle  I 

has  followed  the  course  of  its  former  citizen  beyond  the  seas,  has  added  to  our  knowledge  j 

of  the  family  trials  in  its  ancient  home  “when  the  last  of  the  five  churches  of  La  Rochelle  j 

had  been  demolished,  when  the  Protestants  had  lost  in  Colbert  their  last  defender,  and  when  I 

Louvois  had  let  loose  the  Royal  dragoons  to  wage  a war  of  extermination.”  — Famihj  \ 

Archives. 
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mill  and  clam,  and  other  improvements  on  the  Bedford  estate.  In  one 
instance  she  describes  the  horses  brought  to  the  city  by  their  farmer  at 
Bedford,  and  relates  her  experience  in  finding  a man  to  break  them  for 
use  before  her  carriage.  “ He  has  undertaken  it,”  she  adds,  “ but  he  says 
the  coachmen  of  the  city  require  as  much  breaking  as  the  horses.”  The 
schools  of  New  York,  particularly  those  for  girls,  were  as  yet  of  an  indif- 
ferent character,  and  Mrs.  Jay  placed  her  two  daughters,  Maria  and  Anne, 
aoed  twelve  and  eleven,  at  the  celebrated  Moravian  school  for  girls  at 
Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  where,  it  has  been  said,  were  educated  a large 
proportion  of  the  belles  who  gave  the  fashionable  circles  of  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  their  inspiration  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  the 
century.” 

This  summer  was  signalized  by  an  insurrection  in  the  western  counties 
of  Pennsylvania ; the  population  scattered  thinly  over  a frontier  country 
was  composed  largely  of  foreigners,  many  of  whom  were  wild  and  lawless 
characters  — and  a great  amount  of  whiskey  was  distilled  in  that  region. 
The  tax  imposed  upon  domestic  spirits  in  1791  had  been  resisted  from 
the  first,  and  in  many  instances  barbarous  outrages  were  perpetrated 
upon  the  revenue  officers  — such  as  whipping,  tarring,  and  branding. 
Congress  revised  the  law  in  1792,  modifying  its  most  obnoxious  features, 
hoping  to  avoid  all  reasonable  objections,  and  the  general  opposition 
abated.  But  with  the  French  fever  local  discontent  broke  out  afresh,  and 
the  enemies  of  the  administration  attempted  to  turn  the  excitement  to 
political  advantage,  by  coupling  censures  of  other  measures  with  decla- 
mation against  the  excise  law.  In  July  an  armed  mob  attacked  the  house 
of  the  revenue  inspector.  General  John  Neville,  one  of  the  Executive 
Council  of  Pennsylvania,  living  near  Pittsburg,  who  defended  it  so  well 
that  the  assailants  retired  to  increase  their  force.  The  combination  swell- 
ing to  five  hundred  men,  Neville  was  obliged  to  fly  for  his  life,  and  his 
house,  barns,  and  granaries  were  burned.  The  marshal  of  the  district 
was  seized  and  compelled  to  enter  into  stipulations  to  forbear  the  execu- 
tion of  his  office ; and  both  the  inspector  and  the  marshal  made  their 
escape  down  the  Ohio  and  by  a circuitous  route  to  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  effect  was  electrical.  Mails  were  seized,  liberty  poles  erected, 
seditious  hand-bills  circulated,  armed  meetings  held,  all  occupation,  even 
the  course;  of  law,  was  suspended,  and  the  country  launched  into  open 
rebellion. 

An  outbreak  so  violent  had  not  been  contemplated  by  the  instigators, 
who  only  aimed  for  the  political  embarrassment  of  the  government.  They 
were  themselves  alarmed  at  the  fury  of  the  storm.  Several  talented  men 
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of  great  personal  popularity,  who  had  hitherto  stimulated  opposition  to 
the  law,  exerted  their  utmost  influence  to  quell  the  excitement  and  pre- 
serve order.  But  without  avail.  As  soon  as  it  was  discovered  that  the 
civil  force  and  local  militia  were  powerless,  that  the  property  and  even 
the  lives  of  those  who  were  willing  to  obey  the  law  were  in  peril,  harsher 
measures  were  adopted.  “Every  circumstance  indicates  that  we  must 
have  a contest  with  those  madmen,”  wrote  Wolcott.  The  President 
^ issued  a proclamation  on  the  7th  of  August,  commanding  the 
insurgents  to  disperse  before  a given  time.  To  prevent  bloodshed 
if  possible,  commissioners  were  sent  both  by  the  President  and  Governor 
Mifflin  of  Pennsylvania,  offering  a general  amnesty  on  condition  of  peacea- 
ble submission.  The  insurrectionary  spirit  still  continuing  at  its  height, 
the  militia  assembled  with  alacrity  from  the  different  States  at 

Sept.  25. 

" the  call  of  the  President,  and  Hamilton,  whom  nothing  could  deter 
from  continuing  to  recommend  measures  lor  the  support  of  the  public 
credit,  was  given  the  direction  of  the  army. 

Committing  the  management  of  the  Treasury  to  Wolcott,  Hamilton 
marched  into  the  disorderly  country,  and  fulfilled  his  task  with  such 
prudence  and  moderation  that  not  one  life  was  sacrificed.  Jefferson,  from 
his  retirement  at  Monticello,  ridiculed  the  force  employed  as  greatly 
disproportioned  to  the  object;  but  other  leading  men  of  the  same  party 
who  accompanied  the  army  believed  that  a less  force  would  have  proved 
inadequate.  The  flight  of  the  principal  leader  removed  the  great  obstacle 
to  a pacification,  and  a general  submission  followed  the  arrival  of  the 
militia.  A few  arrests  were  made,  and  a few  obscure  persons  convicted,, 
who  were,  however,  subsequently  pardoned.  A small  body  of  troops  was 
left  during  the  winter  as  a precautionary  measure. 

The  turbulent  societies  which  had  adopted  the  absurdities  and  extrava- 
gances of  the  French  to  an  almost  incredible  extent  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  were  captious  about  heraldic  bearings,  and  scandalized 
at  the  sight  of  a spread  eagle  on  the  coin,  and  upon  the  printed  acts  of 
Congress,  received  a deadly  blow  in  the  mean  while.  The  remnant  of  the 
French  Convention,  rendered  desperate  by  the  ferocious  despotism  of  the 
Jacobins,  sought  safety  from  their  wholesale  butcheries  by  confronting 
danger.  Kobespierre  himself  was  doomed ; the  form  of  trial  was  quickly 
enacted,  and  early  in  the  evening  of  July  28,  the  guillotine  terminated  his 
existence.  Thus  fell  the  Jacobin  clubs  in  France ; and  as  the  boldest 
streams  must  disappear  when  their  feeders  are  drained,  the  Jacobin  soci- 
eties in  America  sunk  into  disgrace,  as  if  their  destinies  were  suspended 
by  the  same  thread. 

During  Hamilton’s  absence  Wolcott  was  unremitting  in  his  devotion 
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to  the  business  of  the  department,  and  evinced  remarkable  capacity  for 
continued  hard  work.  He  wrote  to  his  father  on  the  25th  of  October : 
“Europe  is  hastening  to  ruin ; the  Dutch  will  probably  resign  them- 
selves  to  their  fate  without  any  great  struggle.  This  I hear  in  a 
way  which  I credit.  We  have  reason  to  fear  the  French  have  reversed 
the  plan  of  commercial  depredation.  Several  of  our  vessels  trading  to 
the  British  dominions  have  been  captured  and  carried  into  France.  We 
must,  however,  persist  in  the  idea  that  we  will  not  engage  in  the  war. 
Mr.  Jay’s  mission  will  probably  issue  favorably,  but  it  is  not  safe  to 
encourage  sanguine  expectations.”  Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  winter 
session  of  Congress,  Thomas  Pinckney  was  sent  to  the  Spanish  Court 
as  envoy  extraordinary,  to  conclude  a treaty  with  that  government ; thus 
the  prospects  of  peace  were  improving,  notwithstanding  the  temper  of 
the  Opposition. 

Hamilton  had  for  some  time  intended  retiring  from  the  Treasury, 
and  on  the  31st  of  January,  1795,  sent  in  his  resignation.  His  last  offi- 
cial reports  comprehended  his  plans  for  supporting  the  public  1^95, 
credit  on  the  basis  of  the  actual  revenues,  and  for  the  improve- 
ment  of  the  revenue.  The  first  reviewed  all  the  previous  legislation 
upon  the  subject  of  public  credit ; the  last  entered  at  length  into  the  con- 
sideration of  the  objects  and  principles  of  taxation  generally,  and  the 
alterations  required  in  the  existing  laws.  This  completed  his  fiscal  sys- 
tem. The  assumption  of  the  debt,  the  creation  of  a bank,  the  imposition 
of  a tax,  each  involving  questions  of  infinite  political  moment,  had  been 
accomplished,  and  the  Treasury  could  henceforth  take  its  natural  level 
in  point  of  national  importance.  During  the  six  years  since  the  forma- 
tion of  the  new  government  most  of  the  problems  likely  to  arise  had 
been  solved  and  settled,  and  a general  adherence  to  the  principles  thus 
established  was  henceforward  to  be  expected.  On  the  2d  of 

Feb.  2 

February,  Wolcott,  who  had  fully  entered  into  the  views  of  Hamil- 
ton, with  no  favorite  schemes  to  engraft  on  that  which  seemed  perfect 
in  itself,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  resources  of  the  country,  as  well  as 
versed  in  the  business  of  the  department,  was  appointed  his  successor. 

The  original  Cabinet  was  thus  entirely  changed.  Knox  had  already 
resigned,  and  been  succeeded  by  Timothy  Pickering.  Edmund  Eandolph 
was  the  successor  of  Jefferson  in  the  Department  of  State,  and  William 
Bradford  was  Attorney-General. 

Kew  York  was  shaken  by  all  these  great  events.  Ko  place  in  America 
was  so  much  affected  by  the  changeable  affairs  and  “ hypocrisy  of  morals  ” 
in  France.  No  other  community  watched  the  movements  of  Great 
Britain  with  deeper  interest,  or  were  more  sharply  divided  in  opinion 
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as  to  what  constituted  the  dignity  of  a republic  in  the  great  emergency. 
And  the  merchants  of  no  city  were  more  vitally  concerned  in  all  that 
related  to  commerce  with  the  different  nations  of  Europe, 

The  six-year-old  government  stood  firm,  a • great  recognized  power 
among  the  powers  of  the  world.  Internal  agitations  were  to  be  expected. 
Jefferson  said  truly,  “The  people  cannot  be  all  and  always  well  informed ; 
the  part  which  is  wrong  will  be  discontented  in  proportion  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  facts  they  misconceive.”  But  the  massive  framework  of  the 
structure,  skillfully  fitted  and  balanced,  awaited  developing  processes. 
Ideas  might  clash  regarding  its  prospective  stability,  and  thousands  of 
architects  might  rise  to  declare  they  could  have  fashioned  it  better. 
Wings,  balconies,  minarets,  pinnacles,  domes,  and  all  manner  of  modern 
improvements  might  be  added,  yet  the  original  achievement  would, 
through  it  all,  be  shorn  of  none  of  its  glory. 

Hamilton  returned  to  New  York  and  the  practice  of  law.  His  first 
case  of  importance  was  a libel  suit,  in  which  he  submitted  his  famous 
definition  of  a libel,  still  accepted  in  the  courts.  Although  an  orator  by 
natural  gifts,  and  accustomed  to  public  speaking,  this  pioneer  effort  at 
the  bar,  even  after  he  had  infused  life  and  vigor  into  the  national  govern- 
ment with  such  success,  was  attended  with  singular  embarrassment.  He 
was  actually  so  overcome  with  emotion  when  he  arose  to  deliver  his 
masterly  argument,  says  James  Cochrane,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the 
scene,  “ that  he  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  stood  in  that  atti- 
tude before  court  and  jury  until  the  paroxysm  passed.”^  He  cultivated 
a warm  personal  friendship  for  Talleyrand,  recently  arrived  from  France. 
Dissimilar  in  many  respects,  there  was  much  to  draw  them  together.  Each 
had  been  employed  by  his  respective  government  in  the  regulation  of 
national  finance,  each  cherished  confirmed  opinions  concerning  the  science 
of  popular  government,  and  each  had  devised  a system  of  public  school 
education. 

Eufus  King  was  re-elected  in  January  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  for  the  six  succeeding  years.  About  the  same  time  Governor  George 
Clinton  published  an  address  to  the  people  of  New  York  declining  to  be 
a candidate  again  for  the  office  of  governor,  which  he  had  filled  without 
interruption  since  1777.  He  said  he  “ withdrew  from  a situation  never 
solicited  by  him,  with  real  pleasure  ” ; and  that  having  held  for  nearly 
thirty  years  elective  offices,  and  been  compelled  to  devote  almost  all  of 
his  time  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  connected  with  them,  his  health 

1 James  Cochrane  was  the  son  of  Dr.  John  Cochrane,  and  not  only  an  ardent  admirer  and 
political  devotee  of  Hamilton,  but  personally  intimate  through  the  relationship  existing,  his 
mother  being  the  sister  of  General  Schuyler,  and  he  thus  the  first  cousin  of  Mrs.  Hamilton. 
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With  portrait  of  Lieutenant-Governor  Pierre  Van  Cortlandt. 
[Original  in  possession  of  the  family.] 


had  become  impaired,  and  his  private  affairs  required  attention.  He 
thanked  his  constituents  with  much  feeling  for  their  continued  confidence 
and  support  during  the  trying  scenes  through  which  he  had  passed. 

Lieutenant-Governor  Van  Cortlandt  at  the  same  time  declined  re-elec- 
tion on  account  of  advanced  age.  He  had  reached  his  seventy-fifth  year.^ 


1 Lieutenant-Governor  Pierre  Yan  Cortlandt  (born  1721,  died  1814)  was  the  grandson  of 
the  first  lord  of  the  manor,  Hon.  Stephanus  Yan  Cortlandt,  and  the  great-grandson  of  Oloff 
S.  Yan  Cortlandt,  the  founder  of  the  family  in  America.  (See  Yol.  I.  90,  277,  278,  606.) 
Through  his  mother,  Catharine  He  Peyster,  he  was  the  grandson  of  Treasurer  Abraham  De 
Pey.ster,  and  the  great-grandson  of  the  founder  of  the  De  Peyster  family  in  America.  (See  Yol. 
I.  225,  226,  420,  421.)  And  through  his  grandmother,  the  famous  Gertrude  Schuyler,  he  was 
the  great-grandson  of  the  founder  of  the  Schuyler  family  in  America.  (See  Yoh  I.  153,  154.) 
He  married  his  second  cousin,  Joanna  Livingston,  born  1722,  the  daughter  of  Gilbert  and  Cor- 
nelia Beekman  Livingston,  and  granddaughter  of  Eobert,  the  first  lord  of  Livingston  manor, 
the  founder  of  the  Livingston  family  in  America.  Their  children  were  : 1.  Philip,  the  general, 
born  1749,  never  married  ; 2 Catharine,  born  1751,  married  Abraham  Yan  Wyck  ; 3.  Cor- 
nelia, born  1753,  married  Gerard  G.  Beekman,  Jr.  ; 4.  Gertrude,  born  1755,  died  unmarried  ; 
5.  Gilbert,  born  1757  ; 6.  Stephen,  born  1760  ; 7.  Pierre,  born  1762,  married  first  Catharine 
Clinton,  daughter  of  George  Clinton,  second,  Ann  Stephenson  ; 8.  Ann,  born  1776,  married 
Philip  Yan  Eensselaer,  the  Albany  mayor,  only  brother  of  Lieutenant-Governor  Stephen  Yan 
Eensselaer,  the  patroon.  — Family  Archives. 
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Side  by  side  with  Governor  Clinton  for  eighteen  successive  years,  he  had 
given  his  time  and  strength  to  the  administration  of  the  new  State 
government.  Clinton  being  necessarily  much  absorbed  in  military  duties, 
Van  Cortlandt  had  been  left  chief  executive  officer  and  civil  magistrate  a 
greater  portion  of  the  period  of  the  war.  Peace  returning,  he  presided 
over  the  Senate,  and  with  such  dignity  and  sound  judgment  that  he  was 
deservedly  popular.  He  was  the  fifth  son  of  Philip  and  Catharine  He 
Peyster  Affin  Cortlandt  (double  cousin  of  the  mother  of  Chief  Justice 

J ay),  and  by  the  death  of  his  elder  brother 
heir-at-law  to  the  manorial  estates.  His 
lofty  character  was  illustrated  by  the  dis- 
dain with  which  he  rejected  the  offer  of 
royal  favor,  and  safety  to  his  property,  if  he 
would  cease  opposition  to  the  crown,  made 
by  Governor  Tryon  on  the  occasion  of  a 
personal  visit  to  the  manor-house  at  Croton 
Landing  just  before  the  outbreak  of  hostil- 
ities. Van  Cortlandt’s  services  in  the  Hew 
York  Congress,  Convention,  and  Committee 
of  Safety,  and  his  example  of  undismayed 
faithfulness  when  driven  from  his  estates, 

[Copy  of  rare  miniature  in  possession  of  Pierre  Cort-  n ttti 

landt  Van  Wyck.]  aiid  whiffi  adverse  ciouds  darkened  the  en- 

tire horizon,  were  of  priceless  value  to  the  American  cause.  He  was 
one  of  the  thirty-eight  patriots  who  ratified  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence— on  horseback  — at  White  Plains  on  the  9th  of  July,  1776; 
and  from  October  of  the  same  year,  when  elected  vice-president  of  the 
Convention,  was  almost  the  sole  presiding  officer  of  that  heroic  body  until 
it  completed  its  labors.  Pew  men  of  his  time  inspired  a higher  degree  of 
confidence  and  respect  among  all  classes  in  the  State  of  Hew  York. 

The  eldest  son  of  the  lieutenant-governor.  General  Philip  Van  Cort- 
landt,^ was  at  this  time  a member  of  Congress,  having  been  elected  in 

1 General  Philip  Van  Cortlandt  (born  1749,  died  unmarried  at  the  Van  Cortlandt  manor- 
house,  November  21,  1831)  was  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  Forfeitures  for  the  counties  of 
Westchester,  Eichmond,  Kings,  Queens,  and  Suffolk  ; he  was  the  first  Supervisor  of  the 
town  of  Cortlandt  in  1788,  a member  of  the  New  York  Assembly  from  1788  to  1790,  and  of 
the  Senate  from  1791  to  1794,  at  which  time  he  took  his  seat  in  Congress,  until  1809.  He 
was  a member  of  the  New  York  Convention  which  adopted  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  1812  was  an  elector  for  President.  He  was  also  one  of  the  original  members  of 
the  Cincinnati,  and  its  first  treasurer.  When  the  war  broke  out  he  burned  his  commission  of 
Major  in  the  “Tryon  Guards  ” of  the  manor  of  Cortlandt,  and  was  elected  to  the  Provincial 
Convention  which  met  in  New  York  City,  in  defiance  of  the  established  government,  to  choose 
delegates  to  the  Continental  Congress.  He  was  shortly  after  appointed  Lieutenant-Colonel  in 
the  American  army,  and  served  fearlessly  and  nobly  through  the  war  ; for  his  gallantry  at 
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1793 ; and  he  continued  to  represent  his  district  in  that  body  for  sixteen 
successive  years,  until  he  declined  re-election.  His  personal  resemblance 
to  Lafayette,  with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  intimacy,  and  whom  he 
accompanied  through  the  United  States  on  his  memorable  tour  in  1824, 
was  remarked  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  on  one  occasion  was  turned  to 
decided  advantage.  At  a large  reception  Lafayette,  wearied  with  hand- 

Yorktown  he  was  made  a brigadier-general.  Many  of  the  striking  incidents  in  his  career 
are  revealed  through  his  private  correspondence,  to  which  the  author  has  had  access.  In  the 
spring  of  1776  he  was  on  duty  at  Ticonderoga,  and  member  of  a court-martial  for  the  trial 
of  Moses  Hazen,  charged  by  Benedict  Arnold  with  disobedience  of  orders.  “I  remained,” 
he  wrote,  “long  enough  to  discover  the  vile  conduct  of  Arnold  in  procuring  a vast  quantity 
of  goods  from  the  merchants  of  Montreal,  which  he  intended  for,  and  which,  I believe,  was 
appropriated  to  his  own  use.  For  this,  and  also  for  improper  conduct  before  the  court,  he 
would  have  been  arrested  himself,  but  escaped  by  procuring  an  order  from  General  Gates,  to 
send  me,  the  morning  after  the  court  adjourned,  to  Schenesborough  (Whitehall)  by  which 
means  the  court  was  dissolved  and  Arnold  escaped.”  Being  one  of  the  court-martial  convened 
in  Philadelphia  in  1780  (see  Vol.  II.  236)  for  the  trial  of  Arnold,  in  connection  with  four 
other  officers  who  had  served  on  the  Hazen  trial,  he  wrote:  “We  voted  for  cashiering  him, 
but  were  overruled  by  a sentence  of  reprimand.  Had  they  all  known  what  we  knew,  he 
would  have  been  dismissed  the  service.”  Van  Cortlandt  adopted  his  nephew,  Philip  Gilbert 
Van  Wyck  (elder  brother  of  Pierre  Cortlandt  Van  Wyck,  recorder  of  the  city  as  mentioned  in 
note,  p.  86),  son  of  Abraham  and  Catharine  Van  Cortlandt  Van  Wyck,  to  whom  he  left  the 
great  bulk  of  his  property  by  will.  Philip  Gilbert  Van  Wyck  married  Mary  Gardiner,  descend- 
ant of  the  first  lord  of  the  manor  of  Gardiner’s  Island.  Their  children  were  : 1.  Joanna  Liv- 
ingston Van  Wyck  ; 2.  Catharine,  married  Rev.  Stephen  H.  Battin  ; 3.  Philip  Van  Cortlandt, 
died  unmarried  ; 4.  Eliza,  married  William  Van  Ness  Livingston  ; 5.  Gardiner,  died  unmar- 
ried ; 6.  Fanny  Van  Rensselaer,  married  Judge  Alexander  Wells,  whose  onlj^  daughter, 
Gertrude,  married  Schuyler  Hamilton,  Jr.,  great-grandson  of  Alexander  Hamilton  ; 7.  Pierre 
Cortlandt  Van  Wjmk. 

The  father  of  Abraham  Van  Wyck,  who  married  Catharine  Van  Cortlandt,  was  Theodorus, 
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are  very  numerous,  con- 
element  of  the  pojmla- 
with  other  notable  New 
out  the  State.  The  Van 
an  aristocratic  family, 

and  continue  to  bear  the  Van  Wyck  Arms.  same  coat  of  arms  as 

those  brought  by  the  Van  Wycks  to  America  upwards  of  two  centuries  ago. 
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shaking,  suddenly  disappeared,  leaving  Van  Cortlandt  as  his  substitute 
to  receive  the  greetings  of  the  multitude,  who,  not  discovering  the  change, 
went  away  satisfied  with  having,  as  supposed,  grasped  the  hand  of  the 
French  nobleman  and  patriot.  Van  Cortland t’s  portrait,  copied  from  a 
rare  little  miniature  painted  about  the  close  of  the  Eevolution,  reveals  to 
the  curious  reader  traces  of  that  extraordinary  likeness  to  Lafayette  which 
misled  the  enthusiastic  crowd.  His  younger  brother,  Pierre,  succeeded  to 
the  manor-house  property  at  Croton  Landing,  of  whom  mention  will  be 
made  upon  a future  page. 

Stephen,  the  elder  brother  of  Lieutenant-Governor  Van  Cortlandt,  was 
a loyalist ; his  son  Philip,  who  married  Catharine  Ogden,  was  an  officer 
in  the  British  army.  That  branch  of  the  family  retired  to  England, 
where  their  descendants  are  connected  with  some  of  the  best  families  in 
the  kingdom.  The  granddaughter  of  Stephen  Van  Cortlandt  married 
Clement  Clark  Moore,  son  of  Bishop  Moore. 

The  interesting  question  of  selecting  candidates  for  the  two  important 
offices  of  governor  and  lieutenant-governor  at  once  occupied  attention. 
The  nomination  of  governor  was  tendered  to  Hamilton,  to  whom  the  free- 
dom of  the  city  was  also  awarded  after  his  return  from  Philadelphia,  but 
he  positively  declined.  Jay  was  in  England.  His  business,  however,  was 
approaching  completion.  Negotiations  had  prospered  under  the  conduct 
of  Lord  Grenville,  with  the  favor  of  the  king,  and  a treaty  was  already 
signed.  ''Various  rumors  are  circulated  respecting  Mr.  Jay’s  return  to 
this  country,”  wrote  Eufus  King  in  March.  " Those  who  wish  his  elec- 
tion as  governor  of  the  State  expect  him  in  the  spring,  certainly  before 
the  month  of  July.”  In  the  mean  time  he  received  the  nomination  for 
governor,  and  Stephen  Van  Eensselaer,  the  patroon,  for  lieutenant- 
governor. 

Congress  adjourned  on  the  3d  of  March.  Four  days  later  the  famous 
treaty  was  received,  and  submitted  to  a quorum  of  the  Senate  convened 
for  the  purpose,  Vice-President  Adams  in  the  chair.  Such  was  the  state 
of  party  feeling,  that  the  mere  intelligence  of  the  arrival  of  the  treaty, 
even  while  its  provisions  were  undivulged,  lashed  the  Opposition  into  a 
fury.  Some  of  the  newspapers  denounced  the  President  as  no  statesman, 
hardly  a soldier,  called  him  a " tool  of  England,”  declared  boldly  that  he 
had  drawn  money  fraudulently  from  the  Treasury,  and  said,  " If  the  in- 
fluence of  a treaty  is  added  to  the  influence  Great  Britain  already  has  in 
our  government,  we  shall  be  colonized  anew.”  Not  this  particular  treaty, 
but  any  treaty  with  Great  Britain  was  clearly  under  condemnation.  " A 
republic  should  form  no  connection  with  a monarch,”  was  the  cry. 

Until  the  question  of  its  ratification  should  be  duly  considered,  pro- 
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priety  required  that  the  contents  of  the  treaty  should  remain  a secret 
with  the  administration,  especially  as  it  had  not  been  published  in  Eng- 
land. But  the  Opposition  seized  upon  what  little  they  could  learn  of  it 
to  excite  public  distrust.  Meanwhile,  at  the  April  election  in  New  York 
John  Jay  was  elected  governor  of  the  State  by  a large  majority  over  the 
opposing  candidate,  Kobert  Yates  — chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
New  York  from  1790  to  1798  — and  Stephen  Van  Eensselaer  was  elected 
lieutenant-governor.  The  Federalists  also  obtained  a majority  in  both 
houses  of  the  Legislature.  The  result  of  the  state  canvass  was  declared  on 
the  26th  of  May.  Two  days  aftorward  Chief  Justice  Jay  arrived 
from  the  court  of  England.  He  was  welcomed  in  the  most  noisy 
and  joyful  manner,  all  the  bells  in  the  city  mingling  with  the  roar  of 
cannon,  and  conducted  to  his  house  from  the  wharf  by  an  excited  multi- 
tude eager  to  testify  their  gratitude  for  his  successful  mission  of  peace. 

Alas ! this  popular  applause  was  quickly  succeeded  by  a whirlwind  of 
the  most  unqualified  abuse.  Every  effort  was  made  to  impeach  the  char- 
acter of  the  great  jurist;  he  was  called  an  “arch-traitor,”  accused  of 
perfidy  and  double  dealing,  and  of  kneeling  in  idolatry  to  the  enemy  of 
France.  He  took  the  oath  of  governor  of  the  State  of  New  York 
on  the  1st  of  July,  having  previously  resigned  his  high  seat  on 
the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The  following 
day  a Virginia  senator,  regardless  of  official  decorum,  sent  a copy  of  the 

treaty,  still  under  discussion  in  the  Senate,  with  closed  doors,  to 

^ . . . . J'liy  2. 

the  editor  of  a Philadelphia  newspaper,  who  prematurely  printed 

it  in  full.  A pile  of  combustibles  was  ready  for  the  torch,  composed  of 
French  emigrants  devoted  to  their  cause,  general  malcontents  who  were 
persuaded  that  a war  with  England  would  be  a relief.  Western  settlers 
who  wanted  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  Pennsylvanians  who  were 
seeking  the  abolition  of  the  excise  laws,  refugees  of  every  class  from  all 
nations,  who  through  their  crimes  or  desperate  fortunes  “ had  taken  refuge 
in  patriotism,”  and  men  and  classes  disappointed  in  ambitious  projects,  and 
who  were  aggrieved,  or  fancied  themselves  so,  by  the  operation  of  various 
measures,  and  an  explosion  immediately  followed.  A mob  collected  in 
Philadelphia  on  the  4th  of  July,  and  paraded  the  streets  bearing  aloft  the 
effigy  of  John  Jay,  with  a pair  of  scales  in  his  hand,  labeled  on  one  side 
“American  Liberty  and  Independence,”  on  the  other  “ British  gold,”  wLile 
from  the  mouth  of  the  figure  proceeded  the  words,  “ Come  up  to  my  price 
and  I will  sell  you  my  country,”  which  was  publicly  burned.  Meetings 
were  held  in  every  part  of  the  country  denouncing  the  treaty.  In  New 
York  one  was  convened  in  the  open  air  in  Wall  Street,  and  Hamilton  and 
Rufus  King  upon  the  balcony  of  Federal  Hall  undertook  its  defense.  A 
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shower  of  stones  was  leveled  at  them  by  the  exasperated  multitude. 

These  are  hard  arguments  to  encounter,”  said  Hamilton,  smiling.  The 
party,  after  adopting  violent  resolutions  a, gainst  the  treaty,  marched  with 
the  American  and  French  colors  flying  to  the  Bowling  Green,  in  front  of  the 
new  government  house,  the  residence  of  Governor  Jay,  and  with  demoniac 
shouts  burned  the  treaty.  At  an  adjourned  meeting  a committee  of 
fifteen,  with  Brockholst  Livingston,  Mrs.  Jay’s  brother,  chairman,  reported 
twenty-eight  condemnatory  resolutions.  A counter-current  led  to  a 
meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  of  which  Comfort  Sands  was  the 
president,  where  resolutions  of  approval  were  adopted. ^ 

Jay  entered  into  no  defense  of  either  himself  or  his  treaty.  " God  gov- 
erns the  world,”  he  said,  “ and  we  have  only  to  do  our  duty  wisely,  and 
leave  the  issue  to  him.”  On  the  11th  he  responded  to  a letter  from 
Major-General  Henry  Lee,  saying  : “ The  treaty  is  as  it  is  ; and  the  time 
will  certainly  come  when  it  will  universally  receive  exactly  that  degree 
of  condemnation  or  censure  which,  to  candid  and  enlightened  minds,  it 
shall  appear  to  deserve.”  Hammond  writes,  “ It  -would  be  unjust  to  ac- 
cuse the  great  body  of  reflective  republicans  of  participating  in  or  even 
approving  the  outrages  that  were  perpetrated.”  But  Fisher  Ames  de- 
clared that  the  x^assions  of  the  crazy  multitude  were  scarcely  more  deadly 
to  public  order  than  the  theories  of  philosophers.  “ Our  Federal  ship  is 
near  foundering  in  a mill-pond,”  he  wrote  on  the  9th. 

1 Comfort  Sands  (born  1748,  died  1834)  was  descended  from  James  Sands  (born  1622),  of 
Reading,  Berkshire,  England,  who  came  to  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  in  1658,  and  in  1660, 
in  company  with  others,  bought  Block  Island  from  the  Indians,  and  removed  there  the  fol- 
lowing year.  His  son  John  married  Sibyl  Ray,  and  resided  at  Sand’s  Point,  Long  Island. 
His  son  John  had  also  a son  John  (married  Elizabeth  Cornwell),  the  father  of  Comfort.  The 
latter  was  a prominent  merchant  in  New  York  City,  and  an  active  patriot  throughout  the  war  ; 
he  was  a member  of  the  New  York  Congresses,  and  auditor-general  of  public  accounts  from 
1776  to  1781.  He  married,  1.  Sarah,  daughter  of  Wilkie  Dodge;  2.  Cornelia,  daughter  of 
Abraham  Lott.  His  son  Joseph,  of  the  great  banking-house  of  Prime,  Ward,  k Sands,  married 
Marie  Therese  Kamflin,  the  ceremony  being  performed  at  Paris  by  Talleyrand,  Bishop  of  Au- 
tun,  in  1782.  His  daughter  Cornelia  married  the  banker,  Nathaniel  Prime,  whose  children  have 
intermarried  with  the  Hoffmans,  Jays,  Costers,  Rays,  and  other  prominent  New  York  families. 
Richardson  Sands,  brother  of  Comfort  Sands,  born  1754,  married  Lucretia,  daughter  of  John 
Ledyard,  who  after  his  death  married  General  Ebenezer  Stevens  ; his  only  son,  Austin  Led- 
yard  Sands,  was  a well-known  merchant  of  New  York,  who  died  in  1859.  The  sons  of  Austin 
Ledyard  Sands  : 1.  Samuel  Stevens  Sands,  married  the  daughter  of  Benjamin  Ay  mar,  whose 
son,  Samuel  Stevens  Sands,  Jr.,  married,  April  6,  1880,  Annie,  second  daughter  of  Oliver 
Harriman  ; 2.  Austin  L.  Sands,  M.  D.,  of  Newport;  3.  William  R.  Sands,  married  Mary 
Gardiner,  daughter  of  Hon.  Samuel  B.  Gardiner,  proprietor  of  Gardiner’s  Island  ; 4.  Andrew 
H.  Sands.  Joshua  Sands,  younger  brother  of  Comfort  Sands,  was  a State  senator  from 
1792  to  1799  ; member  of  Congress  in  1805  and  in  1825  ; Collector  of  the  port  of  New  York 
from  1797  to  1801  ; and  a large  real  estate  owner  in  Brooklyn.  His  granddaughter  married 
Hon.  Rodman  Price,  governor  of  New  Jersey  from  1854  to  1857.  His  son  Joshua,  rear- 
admiral  in  the  U.  S.  N.,  married  the  daughter  of  John  Stevens  of  Hoboken.  — Haldane. 
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When  the  treaty  was  conditionally  ratified  by  the  Senate,  a howl  was 
raised  against  the  Constitution,  because  it  provided  that  senators  should 
hold  place  six  years.  Threats  of  coercing  the  President  into  a veto  were 
audibly  uttered.  Some  talked  of  ‘'bringing  John  Jay  to  trial  and  to 
justice,”  and  a few  violent  agitators  even  went  so  far  as  to  lament  the 
want  of  a guillotine.  Grave,  weighty,  conspicuous  men,  who  had  hith- 
erto been  well  affected  towards  the  administration,  and  not  a few  who 
had  been  leading  Federalists,  were  among  the  opponents  of  the  treaty. 
While  Washington  delayed  his  decision,  he  was  showered  with  remon- 
strances and  invectives.  The  treaty  was  by  no  means  all  that  he  desired. 
Its  commercial  adjustments  were  mutilated  by  the  restrictive  policy  then 
prevailing.  In  1783  the  American  commissioners  at  Paris,  in  their  nego- 
tiation with  David  Hartley,  endeavored  in  vain  to  induce  the  British 
Cabinet  to  open  the  ports  of  their  West  India  colonies.  The  policy  of 
the  European  powers  in  monopolizing  the  trade  of  their  colonies  seemed 
to  be  immovably  established.  Even  France  in  her  treaty  of  1778  granted 
no  share  of  her  colonial  trade  to  her  new  and  cherished  allies ; and  from 
the  colonies  of  Spain  all  foreign  vessels  were  rigidly  excluded.  England, 
moreover,  was  in  a deadly  war  with  France.  Peace  might  change  the 
possession  of  many  islands  and  countries.  It  was  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  she  would,  at  such  a juncture,  depart  from  the  exclusive  system  to 
which  long  habit  and  common  opinion  had  strongly  attached  her.  So  sen- 
sible had  been  the  President  of  the  obstacles  which  Jay  would  encounter, 
that  he  instructed  him  to  ask  for  the  “ privilege  ” of  carrying  on  this  trade 
in  vessels  of  “ certain  defined  burdens.”  Jay’s  task  had  not  been  an 
easy  one.  He  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  a partial  relaxation  of  the 
colonial  monopoly,  but  it  was  only  on  certain  conditions  and  securities ; 
and  he  was  obliged  to  decide  whether,  under  all  the  circumstances,  it 
was  most  advisable  to  reject  or  accept  them.  If  he  rejected  them,  the 
United  States  would  lose  what  England  was  ready  to  concede,  reciprocal 
and  perfect  liberty  of  commerce  with  the  British  dominions  in  Europe 
and  the  East  Indies  — which  has  since  proved  a source  of  vast  wealth  to 
the  country ; also  the  abandonment  of  the  western  posts.  It  was  im- 
possible to  negotiate  in  regard  to  these  posts  without  encountering  the 
complaints  of  Great  Britain  relative  to  the  debts  — a subject  excessively 
offensive  to  the  debtors  in  the  various  States.  The  treaty  provided  for 
the  rights  of  neutrals,  and  agreed  that  the  citizens  of  one  country  should 
not  enter  into  the  service  of  a foreign  power,  to  fight  against  the  other; 
and  such  as  accepted  foreign  commissions  for  arming  vessels  as  privateers 
against  either  of  the  parties  might,  if  taken,  be  treated  as  pirates.  The 
article  declaring  that  neither  debts  due  from  individuals  of  one  nation  to 
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individuals  of  the  other,  nor  money  which  they  might  have  in  the  public 
funds  or  in  public  or  private  banks,  should  ever,  in  any  event  of  war  or 
national  differences,  be  sequestered  or  confiscated,  created,  for  reasons  obvi- 
ous to  every  student  of  history,  more  wrath  than  all  the  others  combined. 

Jay  was  not  himself  satisfied  with  the  treaty  as  a whole,  but  had  written 
from  London,  “ I have  no  reason  to  believe  or  conjecture  that  one  more 
favorable  to  us  is  attainable.”  He  furthermore  said  : “ Difficulties  which 
retarded  its  accomplishment  frequently  had  the  appearance  of  being  in- 
surmountable. They  at  last  yielded  to  modifications,  and  to  that  mutual 
disposition  to  agreement  which  reconciled  Lord  Grenville  and  myself  to 
an  unusual  degree  of  trouble  and  application.  They  who  have  leveled 
uneven  ground  know  how  little  of  the  work  afterward  appears.” 

Hamilton  was  displeased  with  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  and 
thought '' valuable  alterations  ” might  be  made  in  the  13th  article,  and 
perhaps  in  others.  At  the  same  time  he  told  its  enemies  that  a trade 
which  was  increasing  at  a rapid  rate  despite  annoyances  should  not  be 
sacrificed  to  a war  with  Great  Britain,  except  for  the  most  urgent  rea- 
sons.^ In  reply  to  Brockholst  Livingston,  who  assailed  the  treaty  through 
the  press  as  “ Decius,”  he  wrote  numerous  articles  under  the  signature  of 
‘‘  Camillus.”  So  much  was  Jefferson  alarmed  at  the  force  of  Hamilton’s 
reasoning,  that  he  begged  Madison  “ for  God’s  sake  ” to  take  up  his  pen, 
there  being  no  one  able  to  meet  that  Federal  champion,  whom  he  de- 
scribed as  “really  a Colossus  to  the  anti-Eepublican  party.  He  is  a 
host  within  himself  His  adversaries  having  begun  the  attack,  he  has 
the  advantage  of  answering  them,  and  remains  unanswered  himself.”  ^ 

On  the  15th  of  August  the  President,  with  a moral  independence  which 
posterity  will  never  cease  to  admire,  signed  the  treaty,  in  accord- 
ance  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate ; and  notwith- 
standing the  House  threatened  to  nullify  the  act,  and  for  two  weeks  was 
the  scene  of  an  exhibition  of  eloquence  never  probably  exceeded  either 
before  or  since  in  the  American  Congress,  the  great  body  of  the  merchants, 
and  of  the  more  judicious  and  reflecting  portion  of  the  people  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  his  course  was  that  of  consummate  wisdom. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  treaty  was  to  avert  a war  from  which  the 
United  States  could  have  derived  no  possible  advantage  which  the  treaty 
did  not  secure.  And,  with  one  exception,  the  treaty  removed  every  exist- 
ing obstacle  to  the  continuance  of  peace  between  the  two  countries. 
This  exception  was  the  right  claimed  by  Great  Britain  to  impress  her 

1 The  exports  had  risen  in  five  years  from  nineteen  millions  animally,  to  forty-eight 
millions.  — Hildreth's  History  of  the  United  States. 

2 Jefferson  to  Madison,  September  21,  1795. 
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own  seamen,  when  found  on  hoard  neutral  merchant-vessels  at  sea ; a 
claim  which  a subsequent  war  and  treaty  failed  to  extinguish. 

Twelve  days  before  the  President  ratified  the  treaty  the  troublesome 
and  expensive  contest  with  the  N'orthwestern  Indians  was  brought  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion,  by  terms  of  peace  duly  signed  at  Fort  Greenville, 
where  Anthony  Wayne  met  the  chiefs  of  the  Wyandots,  Delawares,  Shaw- 
anoes,  Ottawas,  Chippewas,  Potaw atomies,  Miamis,  Weeas,  Kickapoos, 
Piankoshaws,  Kaskaskias,  and  Eel  Eiver  Indians.  The  Indians  ceded 
sixteen  detached  portions  of  territory,  which  included  the  post  of  Detroit, 
that  at  the  foot  of  the  Maumee  Eapids,  and  Chicago  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Illinois  Eiver,  with  several  other  sites  of  forts  or  trading-houses,  still  in 
possession  of  the  British,  but  which  were  to  be  surrendered  under  Jay’s 
treaty.  In  return  the  Indians  were  promised  presents  to  the  amount  of 
$20,000;  also  an  annual  allowance  to  the  value  of  $9,500.  But  the 
Southern  frontier,  through  frequent  bloody  outrages,  was  to  remain  nearly 
another  year  in  a state  of  inquietude:  on  the  29th  of  June,  1796,  a 
treaty  was  finally  concluded  between  the  President  and  the  Creek 
Indians. 

Swiftly  following  these  events,  Pinckney’s  special  mission  to  Spain 
resulted  in  settling  the  long-disputed  question  of  Spanish  boundary  and 
the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi.  The  treaty  with  that  power  was  signed 
in  October.  Before  the  end  of  I7ovember  a treaty  had  been  arranged 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Dey  of  Algiers  through  the  efforts  of 
Colonel  Humphreys,  in  addition  to  a recognition  of  the  former  treaty  with 
Morocco,  obtained  from  the  new  sovereign.  And  when  Congress  assem- 
bled in  December  the  President  in  his  opening  speech  presented  a 
pleasing  view  of  the  prosperity  of  the  country : Every  part  of  the 

Union  displays  indications  of  rapid  and  various  improvement,  and  ex- 
hibits a spectacle  of  national  happiness  never  surpassed,  if  ever  before 
equaled.” 

Immediately  after  the  President  affixed  his  name  to  Jay’s  treaty, 
Eandolph  resigned  the  post  of  Secretary  of  State  under  circumstances  of 
a peculiar  character.  Washington  had  gone  to  Mount  Vernon  in  July 
for  a few  weeks’  rest.  Hammond,  the  British  Minister,  had  recently 
married  one  of  the  beautiful  daughters  of  Andrew  Allen  of  Philadelphia, 
and  was  residing  at  his  country-seat  near  the  city  ; he  sent  an  invitation 
to  Secretary  Wolcott  to  dine  with  him  on  Sunday,  the  26th  of  July, 
which  Was  accepted.  “ I found  the  company,”  wrote  Wolcott,  ''  to  con- 
sist of  Mr.  Hammond’s  family,  Mr.  Strickland,  an  English  gentleman,  Mr. 
Thornton,  the  late  secretary  of  the  British  legation,  and  Mr.  Andrew 
Allen  of  Philadelphia.”  Before  dinner,  Hammond  took  Wolcott  aside 
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and  communicated  the  fact  of  having  received  from  Lord  Grenville 
an  intercepted  letter  of  M.  Fauchet,  the  French  Minister  to  his  govern- 
ment. The  package  of  dispatches  had  been  thrown  overboard  from  a 
French  packet  on  the  approach  of  an  English  vessel,  and  rescued  from  the 
w^ater  by  a sailor  who  plunged  in  after  them.  After  dining  the  gentle- 
men adjourned  to  a private  room,  and  the  celebrated  letter  was  read  aloud 
in  English.  The  information  it  contained  was  highly  interesting — and 
an  extensive  superstructure  of  inferences  was  erected  thereupon  by  the 
lively  fancy  of  the  French  Minister.  The  whole  political  situation  of  the 
two  parties  in  America  was  indeed  reviewed  either  at  length,  or  by 
reference  to  former  dispatches.  Allusions  to  “ precious  confessions  ” of 
Eandolph  concerning  the  policy  of  the  Opposition  to  overthrow  the 
administration  excited  grave  comment.  One  clause  pointed  towards  a 
cabal  in  New  York  which,  aided  by  the  British  Minister,  was  devising 
measures  to  destroy  Governor  Clinton,  Eandolph,  M.  Fauchet,  and  others. 
The  following  paragraph  seemed  to  bristle  with  significance:  “Two  or 
three  days  before  the  proclamation  was  published,  and  of  course  before 
the  Cabinet  had  resolved  on  its  measures,  Mr.  Eandolph  came  to  see  me 
with  an  air  of  great  eagerness,  and  made  me  the  overtures  of  which  I have 
given  you  an  account  in  my  Number  Six.  Thus  with  some  thousands  of 
dollars  the  Eepublic  could  have  decided  on  civil  war  or  peace ! Thus  the 
consciences  of  the  pretended  patriots  of  America  already  have  their 
prices ! ” 

Wolcott,  accompanied  by  Secretary  Pickering,  visited  Attorney-General 
Bradford,  who  was  ill  at  his  country-house,  on  the  29th ; and  after  an 
interchange  of  opinions,  a letter  was  written  to  the  President  requesting  his 
return  to  Philadelphia.  He  reached  the  city  August  11,  and  the  same 
evening  the  whole  matter  was  placed  in  his  hands.  His  subsequent 
course,  and  the  scene  when,  in  the  presence  of  the  other  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  his  Secretary  of  State  was  asked  to  read  the  letter  of  the  French 
Minister,  are  familiar  to  every  reader  of  American  history.  Eandolph  has- 
tened to  Newport,  where  M.  Fauchet  was  about  to  sail  for  France,  having 
been  superseded  by  M.  Adet,  and  before  the  year  ended  published  a 
pamphlet  in  vindication  of  his  conduct,  which  was  so  offensive  to  Wash- 
ington that  he  made  no  effort  to  conceal  his  intense  indignation. 

In  the  midst  of  the  political  commotions  of  the  summer  a British 
frigate  entered  New  York  Harbor  with  several  cases  of  yellow 
fever  on  board.  The  disease  spread  rapidly  through  the  city,  and 
although  great  numbers  of  the  citizens  fled  in  dismay  to  country-places, 
seven  hundred  and  thirty-two  deaths  occurred.  The  people  of  Philadel- 
phia, through  Mayor  Matthew  Clarkson,  remitted  seven  thousand  dollars 
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to  the  distressed  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis!  The  new  almshouse, 
completed  this  year  in  Chambers  Street,  was  of  special  use  in  the  emer- 
gency, and  was  shortly  reported  to  contain  six  hundred  and  twenty-two 
paupers. 

In  his  last  annual  message  to  the  Legislature  of  I7ew  York,  Governor 
Clinton  recommended  an  endowment  for  common  schools  throughout  the 
State.  He  had  been  ex-officio  Regent  and  Chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
sity ever  since  its  foundation,  and  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  utilizing  every  possible  agency  for  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge.  Liberal  provisions  had  been  made  for  the  establish- 
ment of  colleges  and  the  higher  seminaries  of  learning,  but  legislative  aid 
was  yet  to  be  afforded  to  that  portion  of  the  community  without  the  pale 
of  such  institutions.^  An  act  was  accordingly  passed  in  April  appro- 
priating an  annual  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  five  years  to  the 
maintenance  of  common  schools  in  the  various  towns  of  the  State. 

The  first  edifice  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Yew  York  Society 
Library  — the  earliest  loan  library  in  America  — was  completed  this  year 
in  Nassau  Street,  corner  of  Cedar.  The  site  purchased,  a lot  thirty  feet 
wide  and  of  irregular  depth,  was  part  of  the  garden  of  Joseph  Winter’s 
mansion ; and  the  tree  hovering  in  the  shadow  of  the  building,  as 
shown  in  the  sketch,  was  a luxuriant  apricot,  which,  with  the  grapery 
peeping  above  the  brick  wall,  belonged  to  his  domain.  Our  illustra- 
tion is  from  a faithful  representation  of  the  building  by  the  venerable 
father  of  American  wood-engraving.  Dr.  Alexander  Anderson,  who  exe- 
cuted it  in  1818,  for  The  Picture  of  Neiu  York,  a little  guide-book  by 
Goodrich.  The  structure  was  imposing,  considering  its  purpose  and  the 
time  of  its  erection.  It  was  built  of  brown  stone,  with  three  quarter  Cor- 
inthian columns,  resting  on  a projecting  basement,  with  ornamental  iron 
balustrades  forming  a favorite  balcony.  The  interior  was  fashioned  with 
a flight  of  stairs  in  the  center  leading  to  an  oblong  room  on  the  second 
floor  lighted  with  three  tall  windows  at  each  end,  having  a gallery,  and 

1 During  the  prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever  in  Philadelphia  in  the  summer  of  1792,  the 
corporation  of  New  York  City  gave  $ 5,000  to  the  distressed  citizens  of  the  Quaker  CiQy,  and 
the  Bank  of  New  York  loaned  them  considerable  sums  of  money  at  five  per  cent.  — Good- 
rich's Chronological  Picture  of  Neio  York. 

2 The  earliest  application  to  the  Kegents  of  the  University  for  the  incorporation  of  an 
academy  for  classical  instruction  vras  from  Eev.  Dr.  Samuel  Buel,  Nathaniel  Gardiner,  and 
David  IMulford,  of  Easthampton,  where  a school  had  been  supported  by  the  people  ever  since 
the  settlement  of  the  town.  The  academy  building  was  erected  in  1784.  Eev.  Dr.  Buel  w’as 
the  celebrated  pastor  of  the  Easthampton  Church.  (See  Vol.  I.  596.)  David  ]\Iulford  (bom 
1754,  died  1799,  married  Eachel  Gardiner)  was  the  son  of  Colonel  David  and  Phoebe  Hunting 
Mulford,'  one  of  the  leading  men  of  Easthampton,  and  executor  of  the  estate  of  David  Gardi- 
ner, sixth  lord  of  the  manor  of  Gardiner’s  Island,  and  a direct  descendant  of  Judge  John  Mul- 
ford, one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Easthampton.  — Mulford  Genealogy. 
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bookcases  on  every  side  protected  by  wire  doors.  The  society  numbered 
nearly  one  thousand  members,  comprising  the  leading  citizens  of  all  occu- 
pations, and  the  collection  of  books  removed  from  a room  on  the  upper 
floor  of  Federal  Hall  to  their  new  home  in  June  embraced  about  five 
thousand  volumes.^ 

When  the  war  began  the  books  of  the  Society,  four  thousand  or  more, 

disappeared,  and 
were  supposed  by 
many  persons  to 
have  been  destroyed. 
Ho  meeting  was  held 
for  the  transaction 
of  business  or  the 
choice  of  trustees 
during  the  whole 
fourteen  years  from 
1774  to  1788.  In 
December  of  the 
last-mentioned  year, 
however,  a move- 
ment was  instituted 

New  York  Society  Library  Building,  1795.  wllich  resulted  in 

[Corner  Nassau  and  Cedar  Streets.]  the  election  of 

twelve  trustees,  Chancellor  Livingston,  Eobert  Watts,  Brockholst  Livings- 
ton, Samuel  Jones,  Walter  Eutherford,  Matthew  Clarkson,  Peter  Ketteltas, 
Samuel  Bard,  Hugh  Gaine,  Daniel  Crommelin  Verplanck,  Edward  Gris- 
wold, and  Henry  Eemsen,  all  gentlemen  of  education  and  culture.  The 
reader  will  observe  that  three  of  the  original  trustees  of  the  institution, 
Eobert  E.  Livingston,  John  Watts,  and  William  Livingston,  were  repre- 
sented in  the  organization  of  1788  by  their  sons.  Henceforward  the 
society  prospered.  Eare  and  useful  works,  long  since  selected  from  the 
English  standard  literature,  by  the  De  Lanceys,  Alexanders,  Livingstons, 
and  others,  were  exhumed  from  places  where  they  had  been  lodged  for 
safe-keeping,  and,  together  with  valuable  newspaper  files  from  1726, 
restored  to  the  uses  for  which  they  were  intended,  and  handed  down  to 

1 At  a meeting  of  trustees,  May  7,  1754,  it  was  voted  that  every  member  bring  in  a list 
of  such  books  as  be  might  judge  most  proper  for  the  first  purchase.  At  a meeting,  Septem- 
ber 11,  1754,  pending  the  arrival  of  hooks  ordered  from  London,  resolutions  were  adopted 
concerning  a library-room  in  the  city  hall,  and  John  Watts,  William  Livingston,  and  William 
P.  Smith  were  appointed  to  carry  them  into  effect.  The  minutes  show  that  invoices  of 
books,  larger  or  smaller,  were  added  to  the  library  in  1755,  1756,  1758,  1761,  1763,  and  1765. 
The  original  subscription  roll  in  1754  comprised  about  one  hundred  and  forty  names. 
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this  generation.  The  library  continued  to  increase  in  size  and  im- 
portance, and  dispensed  the  benefits  of  its  literary  treasures  in  a quiet 
and  unobtrusive  manner,  until  the  advancing  tide  of  commerce  in  1836 
forced  it  to  seek  a more  suitable  locality  in  Broadway,  corner  of  Leonard 
Street. 

The  neighborhood  of  the  new  Library  was  crowded  with  objects  of 
interest.  Antique  churches  with  moss-grown  roofs  and  grassy  grave- 
yards might  be  seen  from  every  window,  not  least  among  which  was  the 
quaint  specimen  of  Holland  architecture  opposite,  the  Middle  Dutch 
Church,  open  every  Sunday  to  devout  worshipers,  but  in  course  of 
years  to  be  converted  into  a great  city  post-office.  Dwelling-houses  and 
gardens,  stores  and  blacksmith-shops,  trailing  vines,  rose-bushes,  wood- 
sawing paraphernalia,  and  the  carts  from  which  drinking  water  was 
retailed  for  so  much  per  gallon,  were  like  familiar  spirits.  Hickory  wood 
was  the  principal  article  of  fuel.  Each  citizen  attended  to  the  sweeping 
of  the  street  in  front  of  his  house  twice  a week ; and  in  the  evening  the 
principal  thoroughfares  were  lighted  with  oil-lamps.  Milkmen,  with 
yokes  on  their  shoulders  from  which  tin  cans  were  suspended,  traversed 
the  city  in  the  early  morning,  shouting  in  language  unmistakable  to 
mortal  ears,  “ Milk,  ho ! ” And  negro  boys  went  their  rounds  at  day- 
break seeking  chimneys  to  sweep. 

Slavery  still  existed  in  Hew  York.  Every  family  of  any  pretension  to 
affluence  owned  household  and  other  servants.  In  all  the  news- 
papers  of  the  period  were  advertisements  of  sales,  and  of  runaway 
slaves.  Many  high-minded  persons  wished  to  see  it  abolished.  As  early 
as  1785  “The  Society  for  promoting  the  Manumission  of  Slaves,  and  pro- 
tecting such  of  them  as  have  been  or  may  be  liberated  ” was  formed,  with 
John  Jay  its  president.  A school  was  about  the  same  time  established  for 
negro  children.  Writing  to  a similar  Society  formed  in  England  in  1788, 
J ay  said,  “ Manumissions  daily  become  more  common  among  us  ; and  the 
treatment  which  slaves  in  general  meet  with  in  this  State  is  very  little 
different  from  that  of  other  servants.”  Jay  himself  owned  slaves.  In 
1798,  in  furnishing  an  account  of  his  taxable  property,  he  accompanied 
his  list  of  slaves  with  the  observation  : “ I purchase  slaves,  and  manumit 
them  at  proper  ages,  and  when  their  faithful  services  shall  have  afforded 
a reasonable  retribution.”  When  J ay  as  Governor  of  Hew  York  made  hiS 
first  speech  to  the  Legislature,  he  recommended  the  establishment  of  a 
penitentiary,  for  the  employment  and  reformation  of  criminals,  ^ 
and  a plan  of  internal  improvements  for  multiplying  the  means 
of  travel  through  the  State ; and  in  accordance  with  his  wishes  a bill  was 
early  introduced  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery.  But  on  the  ques- 
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tion  of  compensation,  upon  which  the  slaveholders  insisted,  the  bill,  after 
a prolonged  and  exciting  debate,  was  lost  in  the  Assembly  by  a vote  of 
thirty-two  to  thirty. 

Opposition  to  the  Jay  treaty  broke  out  afresh  upon  the  return,  in  Feb- 
ruary, of  the  instrument  ratified  by  Great  Britain.  The  President  pro- 
claimed it  as  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  sent  a copy  to  the  House. 
Both  parties  were  roused  by  its  appearance  for  a determined  struggle. 
Congress  had  previously  threatened  to  decline  to  concur  in  the  legislation 
necessary  to  carry  out  its  provisions.  The  first  movement  came  from 
the  Eepublicans.  Edward  Livingston,  younger  brother  of  Chancellor 
Livingston,  the  recently  elected  member  from  Hew  York,  offered  a 

March  2.  ° ' 

resolution  that  the  President  be  requested  to  lay  before  the  House 
a copy  of  his  instructions  to  Jay,  and  the  correspondence  and  other  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  treaty.  On  the  7th  he  modified  his  proposition  by 
adding  the  words : Excepting  such  of  the  said  papers  as  any  existing 

negotiation  may  render  improper  to  be  disclosed.”  Livingston  relied  upon 
one  clause  in  the  Constitution  which  he  interpreted  as  vesting  power  in 
Congress  to  carry  the  treaty  into  execution  or  not,  as  the  case  might  de- 
mand. The  other  side  relied  upon  the  clause  expressly  vesting  in  the 
President,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  the  power  to  make 
treaties,  and  thought  the  House  had  no  discretion  only  as  to  the  method 
of  raising  and  paying  the  money. 

The  debate  lasted  a fortnight.  After  some  thirty  speeches  on 

March  24  ^ . 

‘either  side,  Livingston’s  resolution  was  carried  by  the  decisive 
vote  of  sixty-two  to  thirty-seven. 

Washington,  with  the  unanimous  approval  of  his  Cabinet,  then  decided 
that  the  House  had  no  right  to  demand  the  papers  in  question,  and  that  due 
regard  for  the  authority  of  the  Presidential  office  seemed  to  require  that 
such  an  assumption  of  power  should  be  met  at  once  by  an  explicit  refusal. 
Ho  pretense  could  be  set  up  that  the  papers  contained  anything  which 
the  government  was  afraid  to  show,  for  they  had  already  been  communi- 
cated to  Livingston  as  chairman  of  a committee  on  impressments,  and  to 
other  prominent  men  of  the  Opposition.  The  President  therefore 

March  30.  ^ ^ . 

addressed  a message  to  the  House  on  the  30th,  positively  declining 
to  accede  to  the  call  for  executive  papers. 

The  resentment  was  excessive.  It  was  an  act  causing  an  amount 
of  eloquent  vituperation  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  describe.  Other 
business  claimed  attention,  and  it  was  the  middle  of  April  before  the 
matter  of  the  British  treaty  was  formally  reached.  Madison  assailed  it 
in  a brilliant  speech  on  the  15th  of  April,  and  held  out  the  prospect  of 
obtaining  another  and  a better  treaty  by  further  negotiations.  “ I should 
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like  to  see  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  wrapped  up  in  his  mantle  of 
doubts  and  problems,  going  on  a mission  to  London  to  clear  up  this 
business,”  exclaimed  Coit  of  Connecticut,  with  biting  sarcasm.  Albert 
Gallatin,  in  a vigorous  and  effective  strain  of  eloquence,  said  it  was  fear 
that  had  originated  the  treaty  and  was  now  attempting  to  force  the 
House  to  carry  it  into  effect.  Such  a sentiment,  uttered  by  a very  youth- 
ful looking  man  — he  was  then  thirty- live  — with  a foreign  accent,  was 
too  much  for  the  patience  of  some  of  the  Federal  members.  Uriah 
Tracy  sprang  to  his  feet  and  vehemently  declared,  while  answering  Gal- 
latin’s chief  arguments,  that  he  ‘'never  could  feel  thankful  to  any  gentle- 
man for  coming  all  the  way  from  Geneva  in  Switzerland  to  accuse 
Americans  of  pusillanimity.”  Half  a dozen  of  the  Opposition  called 
Tracy  to  order  in  sudden  excitement  and  confusion.  But  Speaker  Muh- 
lenburg  pronounced  him  in  order,  and  directed  him  to  go  on.  Tracy 
begged  pardon  for  any  impropriety  into  which  the  heat  of  debate  might 
have  carried  him,  and  disclaimed  all  intention  of  being  personal.  The 
great  speech,  however,  in  favor  of  the  treaty  was  by  Fisher  Ames,  after 
the  debate  had  been  prolonged  two  weeks.  He  had  been  ill,  and 

° . ’ April  28. 

absent  through  most  of  the  session.  Eising  from  his  seat,  pale, 
feeble,  and  hardly  able  to  stand,  he  pronounced  the  famous  oration,  which 
for  comprehensive  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  of  the  springs  of 
political  action,  for  caustic  ridicule,  keen  argument,  and  pathetic  elo- 
quence, has  seldom  been  equaled  on  the  floor  of  Congress.  “ I shall  be 
asked,”  he  said,  “ why  a treaty  so  good  in  some  articles  and  so  harmless 
in  others  has  met  with  such  unrelenting  opposition  ? Certainly  a fore- 
sight of  its  pernicious  operation  could  not  have  created  all  the  fears 
that  have  been  felt  or  affected.  The  alarm  spread  faster  than  the 
publication.  The  treaty  had  more  critics  than  readers.  The  movements 
of  passion  are  quicker  than  the  understanding.  Have  we  not  heard  it 
urged  against  our  envoy  that  he  was  not  ardent  enough  in  his  hatred  of 
Great  Britain  ? Let  everything  be  granted  we  ask,  and  a treaty  with 
that  nation  would  still  be  obnoxious.  Let  us  be  explicit.  This  coun- 
try thirsted  not  merely  for  reparation,  but  for  vengeance.  Such  passions 
seek  nothing,  and  will  be  content  with  nothing,  but  the  destruction  of 
their  object.  If  a treaty  left  King  George  his  island,  it  would  not  an- 
swer, not  if  he  stipulated  to  pay  rent  for  it.” 

While  this  struggle  was  rending  Congress,  and  the  constitutional 
treaty-making  power  of  the  President  and  the  Senate  was  quivering  in 
the  balance,  the  country  became  thoroughly  awakened,  and  demonstra- 
tions in  favor  of  the  execution  of  the  treaty  in  many  places  indicated  a 
change  in  the  tide  of  public  sentiment.  Merchants  and  property-holders 
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could  not  remain  blind  to  the  danger  of  a collision  with  Great  Britain. 
Petitions  poured  in  from  ^^'ew  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Baltimore,  and 
elsewhere  for  a cessation  of  hostilities  to  the  treaty.  Public  meetings 
were  held  in  numberless  towns  and  cities,  and  resolutions  passed  to  sus- 
tain the  administration.  The  question  was  to  have  been  taken  in  the 
House  immediately  after  Ames’s  speech  ; but,  dreading  the  effect  it  might 
produce,  the  Opposition  carried  an  amendment.  The  next  day  three 
more  speeches  for  the  treaty  were  delivered,  but  no  one  attempted  to 
answer  Ames.  The  Opposition  had  hitherto  claimed  a majority  of  ten. 
In  the  course  of  the  debate  this  claim  dwindled  to  six.  The  vote,  when 
taken,  stood  forty-nine  to  forty-nine.  The  responsibility  was  thus  thrown 
upon  Speaker  Muhlenburg,  who  voted  with  the  Federalists  that  it  “ was 
expedient  to  pass  the  laws  necessary  for  carrying  the  treaty  into  effect.” 
Only  four  FTew  England  members  voted  against  it ; and  from  the  States 
south  of  the  Potomac  only  four  votes  were  cast  in  its  favor.  Thus  the 
tempest  subsided,  and  a peaceful  and  profitable  intercourse  with  Great 
Britain  for  ten  years  longer  was  secured. 

Edward  Livingston  was  the  mover  of  an  ameliorating  system  of  penal 
law  during  this  session,  but  no  action  was  taken.  “ He  teems  with  holy 
indignation  against  fraud,”  wrote  Chauncey  Goodrich.  An  act  was  passed 
for  the  discharge,  on  taking  the  poor  debtor’s  oath,  of  prisoners  held  for 
debt  on  civil  process  from  the  United  States  courts,  in  which  Livingston 
was  chiefly  instrumental ; and  he  was  unceasing  in  his  efforts  for  the 
relief  and  protection  of  impressed  seamen. 

An  attempt  in  Pennsylvania  to  imitate  the  appropriation  made  by  New 
York  for  the  support  of  public  schools  was  opposed  and  defeated  by  the 
Quakers  and  members  of  some  other  religious  sects,  on  the  ground  that 
while  supporting  schools  of  their  own  they  should  not  be  taxed  for  the 
benefit  of  other  people.  They  argued  that  the  religious  uniformity  made 
a system  of  public  schools  possible  in  New  England,  whereas,  the  same 
plan  undertaken  in  the  mixed  condition  of  the  population  of  Pennsyl- 
vania would  be  equivalent  to  no  religious  instruction,  or  heathenism. 

About  the  same  time  the  twelfth  annual  report  of  the  Eegents  of  the 
University  of  New  York  was  presented  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Assembly, 
William  North,  by  the  youthful  secretary  of  the  board,  De  Witt  Clin- 
ton. Since  the  creation  of  the  University  fourteen  academies  had  been 
incorporated  in  the  different  counties,  all  of  which  were  pronounced 
in  a flourishing  condition.  The  Clinton  Academy  in  the  Easthampton 
numbered  eighty  pupils  ; the  academy  at  Salem,  in  Westchester  County, 
numbered  fifty-two  pupils.  The  report  from  Union  College  at  Schenec- 
tady, which  had  just  passed  its  first  birthday,  having  been  incorporated 
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by  the  Eegents  February  25,  1795,  was  cheering.  It  received  its  name 
from  the  union  of  several  religious  denominations  in  its  organization. 
The  endowment  was  originally  contributed  by  ninety-nine  Albany  and 
two  hundred  and  thirty-one  Schenectady  gentlemen ; and  the  sum  was 
subsequently  greatly  increased  by  the  generous  influence  of  General 
Philip  Schuyler,  who  was  himself  a liberal  contributor.  Kev.  Dr.  John 
Blair  Smith,  from  Philadelphia,  was  its  flrst  president. 

The  population  of  New  York  City  had  nearly  doubled  in  the  ten  years 
since  1786.  Streets  had  been  laid  out,  and  habitations  erected  above  the 


Map  of  the  Collect,  and  Adjoining  Streets,  in  1796. 

swampy  fields  in  the  region  of  Canal  Street.  But  although  surveys  had 
been  made  of  the  several  streets  about  the  Collect,  or  Fresh  Water  Pond, 
they  were  not  graded,  nor  had  building-lots  been  found,  for  obvious  rea- 
sons, marketable  in  that  locality.^  The  water  of  the  pond  was  sixty  feet 

1 From  the  records  of  the  Common  Council  the  following  is  abstracted  : 1790  — “ Ordered, 
A committee  to  cause  a survey  to  be  made  of  the  ancient  bounds  of  the  Fresh  Water  Pond,  and 

report  the  same  to  the  Board The  committee  appointed  delivered  in  a survey  for 

the  several  streets  in  the  vicinity  of  Fresh  Water,  which  was  ordered  to  be  filed.”  1793  — 
^'‘Ordered,  That  a survey  be  made  of  the  land  and  meadows  at  and  about  the  Fresh  Water 
Pond,  with  the  streets  which  may  be  necessary  marked  thereon.”  1795  — “A  petition  for 
digging  out  the  Broadway,  north  of  Barclay  Street,  agreeable  to  its  regulation  was  referred.” 
1796 — “A  committee  appointed  to  confer  with  the  proprietors  of  the  ground  through  which 
the  contemplated  canal  is  to  pass,  from  the  Fresh  Water  Pond  into  Hudson  River.” 
1798 — “A  letter  from  the  Health  Commissioners  read,  representing  that  the  swamp  or 
meadow  between  the  Fresh  Water  Pond  and  Hudson  River  is  overflowed  with  standing  water, 
and  requires  immediate  measures  for  draining  it.  Ordered  that  it  be  attended  to.” 
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deep,  and  the  marshy  ground  to  the  northwest  as  well  as  towards  the 
East  Elver  gave  little  signs  of  promise  as  to  future  value.  In  the  winter- 
time the  pond  was  a fine  natural  skating-park,  and  the  hill  towards  Broad- 
way was  a comfortable  gathering-place  for  lookers-on.  A canal  from  the 
pond  to  the  Hudson  had  been  some  time  in  contemplation,  and  early  in 
1796  the  committee  chosen  negotiated  with  the  proprietors  of  the  swamp 
for  such  parts  as  were  necessary  “ to  make  the  said  canal  of  the  breadth  of 
forty  feet,  and  a street  on  each  side  of  the  breadth  of  thirty  feet.”  The 
actual  work  did  not  begin  for  two  or  three  years.  The  arched  bridge 
“ across  the  drain,”  now  Canal  Street,  was  ten  feet  seven  inches  above  the 
surface  of  the  meadow.  Hence,  when  the  digging  commenced  for  level- 
ing the  hill  on  the  line  of  Broadway,  the  dirt  was  carried  forward  towards 
the  north,  as  the  street  needed  raising  several  inches  through  the  meadow 
from  Leonard  Street  to  the  bridge.  About  the  same  time  complaints 
were  made  that  the  water-carts  obstructed  Chatham  Street  when  drawn 
up  in  a row  to  receive  water  from  the  old  Tea  Water  Pump  for  the 
supply  of  the  city,  and  an  order  went  forth  causing  the  spout  of  said 
pump  to  be  raised  some  two  feet,  and  lengthened,  so  as  to  deliver  the 
water  at  the  outer  part  of  the  walk,  and  allow  persons  to  walk  under 
it  without  inconvenience.  Neither  the  pond  nor  the  canal  received  fur- 
ther special  notice  from  the  corporation  until  1805.  It  was  then  re- 
solved that  an  open  canal  should  run  through  a street  of  one  hundred 
feet  in  breadth  ; and  also  that  the  condition  of  the  Collect  was  dangerous 
to  the  public  health,  that  sewers  should  be  passed  through  it,  and  that 
the  head  of  it  should  be  filled  with  good  wholesome  earth. 

This  beautiful  pond,  occupying  the  site  of  the  present  great  gloomy  pile 
of  prison  buildings  known  as  The  Tombs,  was  the  scene  in  the  summer 
of  1796  of  the  first  trial  of  a steamboat  with  a screw  propeller.  It 
was  the  invention  of  John  Fitch.  The  boat  was  eighteen  feet  in  length 
and  six  feet  beam,  with  square  stern,  round  bows,  and  seats.  The 
boiler  was  a ten  or  twelve  gallon  iron  pot. 

The  little  craft  passed  round  the  pond  several  times,  and  was  believed 
capable  of  making  six  miles  an  hour.  The  spectacle  was  watched  with 
critical  interest  by  Chancellor  Livingston,  Nicholas  Eoosevelt,  John 
Stevens,  and  others,  who  had  in  common  with  philosophers  and  inventors 
in  England  and  Europe  been  for  some  time  engaged  in  the  speculative 
study  of  the  steam-engine  and  its  prospective  uses.^  Fitch  belonged  to 

1 The  statement  that  Robert  Fulton  was  present  at  this  trial  of  Fitch’s  steamboat  on  the 
Collect  in  1796  is  an  error,  he  being  in  England  at  that  date,  thoroughly  absorbed  in  the 
study  of  Watt’s  steam  engine,  and  canals  ; he  that  year  published  in  London  a treatise 
on  the  improvement  of  canal  navigation,  with  numerous  well-executed  plates  from  designs 
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the  prominent  Connecticut  family  of  that  name,  was  born  in  the  famous 
old  town  of  Windsor,  adjoining  Hartford,  and  had  been  inventing  and 
experimenting  for  a dozen  or  more  years,  hoping  to  succeed  in  the  appli- 
cation of  steam-power  to  navigation.  His  genius,  idiosyncrasies,  and  im- 
pecuniosity  were  in  perpetual  conflict ; otherwise  he  might  have  achieved 
the  triumph  to  which  he  aspired.  He  was  a man  of  striking  figure, 
six  feet  two  inches  in  height,  erect  and  full,  his  head  slightly  bald,  but 
not  gray  although  fifty-three  years  of  age,  and  dignified  and  distant  in 
his  general  behavior. 

The  belief  that  steam  was  destined  to  submit  to  the  control  of  the 
human  intellect  for  practical  purposes  was  rapidly  gaining  strength,  al- 
though the  facile  adaptations  of  its  power  were  yet  but  visionary  possi- 
bilities to  the  intelligence  and  observation  of  mankind ; and  it  was  by 
no  means  confined  to  any  one  nation.  The  ingenuity  of  almost  every 
civilized  country  was  in  exercise  over  contrivances  for  the  propulsion 
of  boats  by  steam.  A perfect  system  of  communication  existed  between 
the  countries  of  the  world,  notwithstanding  that  distances,  measured  in 
time,  were  vastly  greater  than  now,  and  the  learning  of  every  center 
was  promptly  radiated  to  every  other.  James  Watt  was  unquestionably 
the  greatest  of  all  the  inventors  of  the  steam-engine,  but  only  one  of  the 
many  men  who  aided  in  perfecting  it.  Slight  knowledge  of  the  proper- 
ties of  steam  is  of  unknown  antiquity.  A steam-gun  ” is  described  by 
Leonardo  da  Vinci.  In  Spain,  as  early  as  1543,  Blasco  da  Garay,  a 
Spanish  naval  officer  under  Charles  V.,  is  said  to  have  moved  a ship  at 
the  rate  of  two  or  three  miles  an  hour  with  an  apparatus  of  which  a 
“ vessel  of  boiling  water  ” formed  a part ; but  the  king  shook  his  head 
and  frowningly  forbade  its  repetition,  saying  “he  could  not  have  his  liege 
subjects  scalded  to  death  with  hot  water  on  his  ships  ! ” At  I^aples,  in 
1601,  Porta  describes  a machine  for  raising  water  with  steam  pressure, 
in  a work  Spiritali.  England  in  1648  was  convulsed  with  laughter 
over  a witty  discourse  from  the  learned  Bishop  of  Chester,  in  which  he 
recommended  the  application  of  the  power  of  confined  steam  to  the  con- 
struction of  a “ flying  castle  in  the  air,”  to  the  chiming  of  bells,  to  the 
reeling  of  yarn,  and  to  the  rocking  of  the  cradle.  About  the  same  period 
Edward  Somerset,  the  second  Marquis  of  Worcester,  introduced  an  inven- 
tion into  Eaglan  Castle  for  elevating  water  by  steam,  but  failed  to  excite 
sympathy- or  appreciation.  His  life  is  one  of  the  most  romantic  chap- 

of  his  own.  He  also  about  the  same  time  in  England  patented  a mill  for  sawing  marble, 
for  which  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  British  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Arts  and  Com- 
merce, and  an  honorary  medal.  In  1797  he  passed  over  to  Paris  with  the  intention  of  bring- 
ing to  the  notice  of  the  French  government  a submarine  torpedo  and  torpedo  boats. 
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ters  of  English  history.  In  1720,  some  years  before  Watt  was  born, 
Joseph  Hornblower  was  conspicuous  in  the  superintendence  and  con- 
struction of  steam-engines,  then  called  fire-engines,  after  the  model  of 
Newcomen,  being  simply  atmospheric  engines  with  a single  cylinder.  He 
had  several  sons : Jonathan,  born  in  1717,  and  Josiah,  born  in  1729, 
became  eminent  engineers.  The  Hornblowers,  father  and  sons,  subse- 
quently removed  to  Cornwall  to  pursue  their  business,  where  they  were 
engaged  in  putting  up  engines  from  their  first  introduction  into  the  mines 
in  1740.  The  success  of  these  engines  in  the  mines  of  Cornwall  in- 
duced Colonel  John  Schuyler  to  import  one  for  pumping  water  from 
his  copper-mine  on  the  Passaic  Eiver,  near  Newark,  New  Jersey  — a 
mine  rich  in  ore,  but  which  had  been  worked  as  deep  as  hand  and  horse 
power  could  clear  it  of  water.  His  correspondents  in  London  purchased 
one  of  Hornblower’s  engines,  and  persuaded  Josiah  Hornblower,  then 
only  twenty-four  years  of  age,  to  proceed  to  America  and  superintend  its 
erection.  He  arrived  in  New  York  in  September,  1753,  and  occupied 
the  best  part  of  a year  in  building  an  engine-house  and  getting  it  into 
successful  operation.  This  was  the  first  steam-engine  ever  erected  on  the 
continent  of  America  ; and  it  was  when  Watt  was  but  seventeen,  and  his 
inventions  simply  marvels  of  the  future.^ 

Young  Hornblower  expected  to  return  to  England  as  soon  as  his  work 
was  accomplished.  But  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Schuylers  lived 
Colonel  William  Kingsland,  grandson  of  Isaac  Kingsland,  the  founder 
of  the  Kingsland  family  in  America  — whose  wife  was  Mary,  daughter  of 
Judge  William  Pinhorne,  of  the  reader’s  acquaintance  in  the  early  pages 
of  this  work.  Hornblower  became  a frequent  visitor  at  the  Kingslands’. 
It  is  the  old,  old  story  of  romantic  love.  In  two  years  his  destiny  was 
sealed.  He  married  the  beautiful  Elizabeth  Kingsland,  then  twenty-one, 
and  became  an  American.^  He  afterwards  not  only  superintended  the 
engine  whenever  his  skilled  services  were  needed,  but  after  1760  for 

1 Letter  of  Hon.  Joseph  P.  Bradley,  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

2 Josiah  Hornblower  soon  rose  to  eminence,  was  a judge  of  the  county  courts,  Speaker  of 
the  New  Jersey  Assembly,  and  member  of  the  Continental  Congress.  He  lived  until  1809, 
and  among  his  large  family  of  children  were  Joseph,  born  1756,  died  1777  ; Margaret,  born 
1758,  married  James  Kip,  a wealthy  New  York  merchant  — of  whose  daughters  Eliza  married 
John  Schuyler,  and  Helen  married  Abel  Anderson  ; James,  born  1760,  whose  only  daughter 
married  William  Stevens  ; Dr.  Josiah,  born  1767,  who  left  a son,  Dr.  William  Hornblower, 
of  Bergen,  and  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  became  Mrs.  Dr.  DeWitt,  the  other,  Mrs.  Dr. 
Gautier  and  the  mother  of  Dr.  Josiah  Hornblower  Gautier  of  New  York  City  ; and  Joseph 
C.  Hornblower,  late  Chief  Justice  of  New  Jersey,  born  1777,  died  1864. 

Chief-Justice  Hornblower  married  Mary  Burnet,  daughter  of  Dr.  William  Burnet  of  Belle- 
velle,  and  granddaughter  of  Dr.  William  Burnet  of  Newark,  a famous  patriot  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. Mrs.  Hornblower’s  sister  Caroline  married  Governor  William  Pennington  of  New 
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several  years  worked  the  mines,  and  people  came  from  aK  the  country 
round  to  see  the  wonderful  machine. 

Meanwhile  his  brother  Jonathan  remained  at  Cornwall,  where  he  died 
in  1780,  several  of  whose  sons  were  educated  as  engineers,  and  produced 
many  useful  and  notable  inventions.  Jabez  and  Jonathan  were  the  most 
conspicuous  among  them.  Jabez  was  employed  to  superintend  the  erec- 
tion of  steam-engines  in  Holland  and  in  Sweden.  Jonathan,  inventor  of 
a double-cylinder  high-pressure  engine,  was  one  of  the  most  active  and 
formidable  of  the  rivals  of  James  Watt;  and  his  engine  is  the  one  now 
principally  used  by  ocean  steamers,  as,  requiring  only  about  half  the  coal 
of  the  Watt  engine,  it  is  better  suited  for  long  voyages.  A litigation 
ensued,  Hornblower’s  invention  being  pronounced  an  infringement  of 
Watt’s  patent,  which  also  had  two  cylinders,  though  one  of  them  was  only 
used  as  a condenser ; and  while  nothing  was  ever  alleged  to  the  dishonor 
of  the  Hornblowers  in  this  controversy,  public  favor  clamored  in  behalf 
of  Watt,  and  they  were  defeated. 

At  the  same  time  in  localities  far  remote  from  each  other  on  this  side 
of  the  water  enterprising  mechanics  were  trying  at  intervals  to  construct 
steam-engines.  William  Henry  returned  from  England  in  1760,  imbued 
with  the  idea  of  utilizing  the  power  of  steam  for  propelling  boats,  and 
within  three  years  constructed  a machine  which  he  placed  in  a little  craft 
and  tried  on  a river  near  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania.  It  went  to  the  bottom, 
and  he  made  a second  model,  adding  improvements.  Benjamin  West 
was  a friend  and  protege  of  Henry,  and  John  Fitch  was  a frequent  visitor 
at  Henry’s  house.  Thither  went  Eobert  Fulton,  when  a boy  of  twelve 
years,  to  study  the  paintings  of  West ; and  while  visiting  an  aunt  in 
the  neighborhood  he  experimented  with  miniature  paddle-wheels  on  the 
Conestoga.  John  Fitch  is  thought  to  have  invented  the  first  double- 
acting condensing  engine,  transmitting  power  by  means  of  cranks, 
ever  produced  in  any  country.  His  experiments  on  the  Delaware,  as 
early  as  1785  and  1786,  brought  him  into  a bitter  controversy,  respecting 
the  priority  of  their  inventions,  with  James  Eumsey,  who  died  in  1793 
while  explaining  some  of  his  schemes  before  a London  Society.  Fitch, 
hke  Eumsey,  tried  to  introduce  his  methods  into  Great  Britain,  and 
confidently  asserted  his  belief  that  the  ocean  would  be  crossed  by 

Jersey,  and  her  sister  Abigail  married  Caleb  S.  Eiggs,  whose  daughter  Helen  married  Judge 
William  Kent.  The  children  of  Chief-Justice  and  Mary  Burnet  Hornblower  : 1.  Joanna, 
married  Thomas  Bell,  of  Philadelphia  ; 2.  Eliza,  married  Rev.  Mortimer  R.  Talbot  ; 3.  Emily, 
married  Colonel  Alexander  M.  Cummings,  of  Princeton  ; 4.  Harriet,  married  Hon,  Lewis  B. 
Woodruff,  late  U.  S.  Circuit  Judge  of  New  York  ; 5.  Charles  ; 6,  Caroline  ; 7.  Mary,  mar- 
ried Hon.  Joseph  P.  Bradley,  one  of  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States', 
8.  Rev.  Dr.  William  H.  Hornblower,  professor  in  the  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary. 
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steam  vessels.  He  went  to  France,  hoping  to  obtain  the  privilege  of 
building  steamboats  there,  but  was  disappointed  in  all  his  efforts. 
Oliver  Evans,  during  the  same  year,  said  : “ The  time  will  come  when 
people  will  travel  in  stages  moved  by  steam-engines  from  one  city  to 
another  almost  as  fast  as  birds  can  fly  — fifteen  or  twenty  miles  an 
hour,”  and  his  associates  smiled  incredulously.  The  boat  with  which 
Fitch  experimented  on  the  Collect  in  New  York,  and  of  which  a 
model  exists  in  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  together  with  a portion 
of  its  machinery  was  abandoned  and  left  to  decay  on  the  shore  of  the 
pond,  and  was  carried  away  piece  by  piece  by  the  poor  children  of  the 
neighborhood  for  fuel.  He  had  made  his  last  effort  in  steam  navigation, 
and  the  same  autumn  removed  to  Kentucky,  where  he  died  in  1798. 

Two  years  after  Fitch  experimented  with  his  screw-propeller  on  the 
Collect  in  New  York,  Nicholas  Eoosevelt  launched  a little  steamboat 
on  the  Passaic  Eiver,  and  made  a trial  trip  with  a party  of  invited  guests, 
among  whom  was  the  Spanish  Minister.  Eoosevelt  was  of  the  old  New 
York  family  of  that  name,  and  a gentleman  of  education  and  inventive 
talent.  He  had  become  interested  with  others  in  the  Schuyler  copper- 
mines,  and  from  the  model  of  Hornblower’s  atmospheric  engine  con- 
structed one  of  a similar  character;  and  also  built  similar  engines  for 
various  purposes.  Colonel  John  Stevens,  who  exhibited  far  better  knowl- 
edge of  the  science  and  art  of  engineering,  besides  urging  more  advanced 
opinions  and  statesman-like  views  in  relation  to  the  economical  impor- 
tance of  the  practical  development  of  the  new  invention,  than  any  man 
of  his  time,  was  frequently  in  conference  with  Eoosevelt.  In  December, 
1797,  Chancellor  Livingston  wrote  to  Eoosevelt,  saying:  ‘'Mr.  Stevens  has 
mentioned  to  me  your  desire  to  apply  the  steam  machine  to  a boat;  every 
attempt  of  this  kind  having  failed,  I have  constructed  a boat  on  perfectly 
new  principles,  which,  both  in  the  model  and  on  a large  scale,  has  ex- 
ceeded my  expectations.  I was  about  writing  to  England  for  a steam 
machine ; but  hearing  of  your  wish,  I was  willing  to  treat  with  you,  on 
terms  which  I believe  you  will  find  advantageous,  for  the  use  of  my  in- 
vention.” The  result  was  an  agreement  between  Livingston,  Stevens, 
and  Eoosevelt  to  build  a boat  on  joint  account,  for  which  the  engines 
were  to  be  constructed  by  Eoosevelt  at  his  shop  on  the  Passaic;  and 
the  propelling  agency  was  to  be  planned  by  the  Chancellor.  So  prom- 
ising were  the  signs,  that  in  March,  1798,  the  Legislature  of  New  York 
passed  a bill  giving  Livingston  the  exclusive  right  to  steam  navigation 
in  the  waters  of  the  State  for  a period  of  twenty  years,  provided  that 
he  should  within  a year  from  date  produce  a boat  that  could  steam  four 
miles  an  hour.  During  the  progress  of  the  enterprise  the  correspond- 
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ence  teemed  with  speculative  suggestions.  The  trial  trip  to  which 
reference  has  been  made  occurred  on  the  21st  of  October,  1798.  It 
was  recognized  as  a failure.  Eoosevelt  had  invented  a vertical  wheel 
which  he  earnestly  recommended  to  the  Chancellor,  without  success.^ 
Stevens,  a few  months  later,  persuaded  the  Chancellor  to  try  a set  of 
paddles  in  the  stern,  which  unfortunately  shook  the  boat  to  pieces  and 
rendered  it  unfit  for  further  use.  The  inventive  instinct  of  America 
appears  to  have  been  abreast  with  that  of  any  other  country.  But  no 
individual  as  yet  had  succeeded  in  taking  the  final  step  in  the  progression 
which  was  to  make  steam  navigation  an  every-day  commercial  success. 

New  York  in  the  spring  of  1796  again  furnished  a Minister  to  Great 
Britain.  Thomas  Pinckney  had  returned  from  Spain  to  the  court 
of  London,  hut  wishing  to  sail  for  South  Carolina,  Eufus  King, 
who  had  previously  declined  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, received  the  nomination,  May  20,  as  his  successor,  and  was 
immediately  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  Hamilton  in  a letter  to  Washing- 
ton specially  recommended  King  for  the  post  as  a gentleman  of  ability, 
integrity,  fortune,  agreeable  address,  good  judgment,  and  sound  morals, 
and  “one  whose  situation  as  well  as  character  afforded  just  ground  of 
confidence.”  King  shortly  embarked  for  London,  where  he  remained 
through  the  remainder  of  the  administration  of  Washington,  through  the 
whole  of  that  of  Adams,  and  a part  of  that  of  Jefferson  — until  1804. 
He  placed  his  sons,  John  Alsop  King  and  Charles  King,  at  Harrow 
School,  and  in  1805  at  a preparatory  school  in  Paris.^  His  successor 

1 Roosevelt  to  Livingston,  September  6,  1798  ; Livingston  to  Roosevelt,  October  28,  1798  ; 
A Lost  Chapter  in  the  History  of  the  Steamboat,  by  J.  H.  B.  Latrobe,  President  of  the  Md. 
Hist.  Soc.  ; History  of  the  Growth  of  the  Steam-Engine,  by  Eobert  H.  Thurston,  A.  M.  ; 
Renivick  on  Steam-Engines  ; Whittlesey's  Life  of  John  Fitch  ; Columbian  Magazine,  Decem- 
ber, 1786  ; Encyclopaedia  Americana ; Doc.  Hist.  New  York,  Vol.  II.  Roosevelt,  when  asked 
why  he  did  not  anticipate  Fulton  in  the  first  successful  application  of  the  steam-engine  to 
naval  purposes,  replied,  “ At  the  time  Chancellor  Livingston’s  horizontal-wheel  experiment 
failed,  I was  under  a contract  with  the  corporation  for  supplying  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
with  water  by  means  of  tw'o  steam-engines  ; and,  besides,  I was  under  a contract  with  the 
United  States  to  erect  rolling  works  and  supply  government  with  copper  rolled  and  drawn, 
for  six  seventy-four-gun  ships  that  were  then  to  be  built.  But  by  a change  of  men  in  the  ad- 
ministration, after  I had  been  led  into  heavy  expense,  the  seventy-fours  were  abandoned  with- 
out appropriations,  and  embarrassment  to  me  was  the  natural  consequence.” 

^ John  Alsop  King,  eldest  son  of  Eufus  King,  was  born  in  New  York  City,  January  3, 
1788  ; Charles  King,  second  son,  was  born  March  16,  1789  ; James  Gore  King,  third  son, 
was  born  May  8,  1791.  They  were  all  remarkable  and  accomplished  men.  John  Alsop 
King  was  governor  of  New  York  from  1857  to  1859.  Charles  King  was  a journalist  and 
scholar,  the  President  of  Columbia  College  from  1849  to  1864,  and  author  of  many  valuable 
works.  James- Gore  King,  also  educated  in  the  best  schools  in  England  and  France,  was  of 
the  great  banking-house  of  James  G.  King  and  Sons,  member  of  Congress  from  1849  to  1851, 
and  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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from  New  York,  in  the  United  States  Senate,  was  Judge  John  Lawrence, 
who  served  until  1800,  and  was  at  one  time  president  jpro  tern  of  that 
body.  The  year  following  King’s  departure  on  his  mission,  General 
Philip  Schuyler  was  again  elected  to  the  Senate,  in  place  of  Aaron  Burr. 

Several  changes  occurred  in  1796  among  the  ambassadors  to  foreign 
courts.  Colonel  Humphreys  was  transferred  to  the  Court  of  Madrid, 
John  Quincy  Adams  succeeded  Humphreys  at  Lisbon,  and  William  Y. 
Murray  took  the  place  of  Adams  at  The  Hague.  Disagreeable  complica- 
tions ensued  with  France  immediately  upon  the  ratification  of  the  Jay 
treaty.  The  profligate  Directory,  turning  to  account  the  dissensions  in 
America,  pretended  to  consider  the  alliance  between  France  and  the 
United  States  at  an  end.  The  seizure  of  American  vessels  and  the 
evasive  conduct  of  the  French  Minister  at  Philadelphia,  M.  Adet,  led  to 
the  recall  of  Monroe  in  August,  who,  it  was  thought,  had  been  too  much 
opposed  to  the  Jay  treaty  himself  to  represent  the  friendly  dispo- 
sition of  Washington  and  his  Cabinet  towards  France.  Monroe’s  suc- 
cessor was  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney,  who  had  successively  declined 
three  important  offices,  that  of  chief  justice,  and  of  the  two  secretary- 
ships of  war  and  state.  ‘'He  will  very  shortly  be  in  Philadelphia  to 
embark,  and  this  circumstance  will  furnish  new  subject  for  envenomed 
pens,”  wrote  the  President  from  Mount  Vernon  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  on  the  10th  of  August.  Before  Pinckney  arrived  in  France, 
the  Directory,  as  an  act  of  resentment  against  our  Government,  suspended 
the  functions  of  M.  Adet  in  the  United  States ; the  American  Minister 
was  treated  with  marked  disrespect  when  he  reached  Paris,  and  was 
finally  ordered  to  leave  the  country.  In  the  chapter  of  complaints  sent 
to  Pickering,  the  United  States  was  accused  of  deceiving  France.  Secre- 
tary Wolcott  wrote : “The  Executive  and  Mr.  Jay  are  both  treated  with 
personal  indignity.  On  the  whole,  this  is  by  far  the  boldest  attempt  to 
govern  this  country  which  has  been  made."” 

The  new  Spanish  Minister,  Don  Carlos  Martinez,  Marquis  of  Yrujo,  ar- 
rived in  June  and  paid  a short  visit  to  the  President  at  Mount 

1796  ^ 

Vernon.  He  was  a young  and  fascinating  man,  who,  like  the 
British  Minister  Hammond,  soon  after  married  a Philadel]3hia  belle,  Sally 
jMcKean,  daughter  of  the  chief  justice  of  Pennsylvania.  His  son,  the 
Duke  of  Sotomayer,  born  in  Philadelphia,  became  in  due  course  of  events 
Prime  Minister  of  Spain.^ 

1 America  furnished  wives  for  the  Ministers  of  England,  France,  and  Spain  during  the 
administration  of  Washington.  Many  other  foreign  gentlemen  of  distinction  married  Ameri- 
can ladies.  Of  the  two  daughters  of  Mrs.  Bingham,  Anne  married  Alexander  Baring,  Lord 
Ashburton,  and  was  the  mother  of  the  present  peer,  and  Maria  married  (1)  Comte  de  Tilly, 
(2)  Henry  Baring,  (3)  Marquis  de  Blaisel. 
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' Hamilton  regarded  the  situation  as  exceptionally  critical.  Although  at- 
tending to  his  own  affairs  in  New  York,  he  was  consulted  on  almost  every 
question  of  importance  that  came  before  the  Cabinet.  He  was  not  well 
pleased  with  the  Secretary  of  State’s  reply  to  M,  Adet’s  letter  — “ there 
was  something  of  hardness  and  epigrammatic  sharpness  in  it”  to  his 
mind  — and  said  that,  since  the  minister  had  declared  his  functions  sus- 
pended, it  should  have  been  addressed  to  the  Directory  and  communi- 
cated through  Pinckney.  He  thought  the  position  true  that  France  had 
a right  to  inquire  respecting  the  affairs  of  seamen,  and  that  the  complaints 
of  the  minister  should  be  met  with  candid  explanations,  and  his  mis- 
statement of  facts  corrected.  “ My  opinion  is,”  he  continued,  “ that  our 
communications  should  be  calm,  reasoning,  and  serious,  showing  steady 
resolution  more  than  feeling,  having  force  in  the  idea  rather  than  the 
expression.” 

As  the  time  approached  to  elect  a President  for  the  coming  four 
years,  Washington  published  an  address  of  farewell  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  which  has  been  pronounced  “ the  most  dignified  exhibi- 
tion of  political  wisdom  that  ever  emanated  from  the  mind  of  a states- 
man.” To  Jefferson  he  wrote  expressing  his  astonishment  at  the  possi- 
bility, that,  as  he  remarked,  “ While  I was  using  my  utmost  exertions  to 
establish  a national  character  of  our  own,  independent,  as  far  as  our 
obligations  and  justice  and  truth  would  permit,  of  every  nation  of  the 
earth,  and  wished  by  steering  a steady  course  to  preserve  this  country 
from  the  horrors  of  a desolating  war,  I should  be  accused  of  being  the 
enemy  of  one  nation  and  subject  to  the  influence  of  another.” 

The  two  parties  were  quickly  provided  with  candidates,  and  the  politi- 
cal newspapers  went  rabid,  foaming  personalities  and  falsehoods.  The 
real  leader  of  the  Federalists  was  Hamilton.  But  Jay  and  Adams  were 
older,  and  had  served  the  country  longer.  No  personal  aspirations  seem 
for  a moment  to  have  clouded  Hamilton’s  vision.  He  greatly  preferred 
Jay  to  Adams,  because  he  believed  him  to  possess  more  coolness,  judg- 
ment, and  consistency,  and  less  tendency  to  prejudice.  But  Adams, 
through  his  office  of  vice-president,  stood  in  the  line  of  promotion ; and, 
what  was  of  still  greater  weight,  he  was  the  representative  of  New  Eng- 
land, which  had  furnished  all  along  a steady  support  to  the  Federal 
government.  It  was  also  politic  to  select  a vice-president  from  the  South  \ 
hence  Thomas  Pinckney  received  the  nomination. 

The  Kepublicans  chose  Jefferson  unanimously  for  the  highest  office,  and 
Aaron.  Burr  for  Vice-President,  although  the  support  of  the  latter  was 
far  from  being  uniform.  One  of  the  public  characters  of  Virginia  wrote 
about  that  time  : “ The  two  most  efficient  actors  on  the  political  theater 
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of  our  country  are  Mr.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Burr ; and,  as  a friend  to  the 
interests  of  the  Southern  States,  I sincerely  wish  that  they  had  both  ap- 
peared on  the  Federal  side,  that  they  might  essentially  have  acted  in 
concert,  as  but  little  more  time  and  labor  would  have  been  necessary  to 
subvert  the  popularity  of  both  than  we  have  found  necessary  to  employ 
against  Hamilton  alone.  I have  watched  the  movements  of  Mr.  Burr 
with  attention,  and  have  discovered  traits  of  character  which  sooner  or 

later  will  give  us  much  trouble. 
He  has  unequaled  talent  of  at- 
taching men  to  his  views,  and 
forming  combinations  of  which 
he  is  always  the  center.  He  is 
determined  to  play  a first  part ; 
he  acts  strenuously  with  us  in 
public,  but  it  is  remarkable 
that  in  all  private  consultations 
he  more  frequently  agrees  with 
us  in  principles  than  in  the 
mode  of  giving  them  effect.” 
There  were  other  indications 
that  Burr  had  already  become 
an  object  of  suspicion  at  the 
South,  as  likely  to  be  a danger- 
ous competitor  for  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Eepublican  party. 
He  had  eclipsed  George  Clinton 
to  a certain  degree,  was  un- 
rivaled in  the  arts  of  personal  influence  and  intrigue,  and  was  never  idle. 
No  means  were  too  trivial  for  him  to  employ  if  he  thought  they  would 
help  him  to  gain  a point.  He  used  to  say  that  he  once  saved  a man 
from  being  hanged  by  a certain  arrangement  of  the  candles  in  a court- 
room. 

The  result  of  the  election  was  not  known  when  Congress  assembled  in 
1797.  December.  The  votes  were  announced  on  the  8th  of  February  ; 
Feb.  8.  John  Adams  had  received  seventy-one,  Thomas  Jefferson  sixty- 
eight,  Thomas  Pinckney  fifty-nine,  and  Aaron  Burr  thirty.  The  two 
former  would  thus  fill  the  first  two  offices  in  the  government,  as  at 
that  time  the  second  highest  candidate  for  President  became  Vice- 
President.  The  die  is  cast,”  wrote  J ohn  Adams  to  his  wife  the  next 
morning,  and  you  must  prepare  yourself  for  honorable  trials.” 
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CHAPTER  XLL 

1797-1801. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  AT  THE  CLOSE  OP  THE  CENTURY. 

Contemporaneous  Description  of  the  City.  — The  Streets  and  Buildings.  — The 
Broadway.  — The  Government  House.  — The  Park  Theater.  — The  Drama.  — 
Commerce  of  New  York.  — The  City  of  Hudson  and  its  Founders.  — Society. 
— Intellectual  Pursuits.  — Marriages  in  High  Life.  — The  Barclay  Family.  — 
A Love  Eomance.  — General  Jacob  Morton.  — The  Ludlows.  — Princes  and  No- 
blemen in  New  York.  — Ke-election  of  Governor  Jay. — I^ieutenant-Governor 
Van  Rensselaer.  — The  French  Directory.  — Money  or  War.  — The  Alien  and 
Sedition  Laws.  — War  Measures.  — Duels.  — Aaron  Burr’s  Bank.  — The  Com- 
mercial Advertiser. — Burr  and  Hamilton. — Death  of  Washington. — Per- 
sonal Sketches.  — Richard  Varick. —Edward  Livingston. 

“XTEW  YOEK  is  tlie  gayest  place  in  America ; the  ladies,  in  the 
richness  and  brilliancy  of  their  dress,  are  not  equaled  in  any  city 
of  the  United  States,  not  even  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  which  has 
heretofore  been  called  the  center  of  the  heau  monde.  The  ladies,  how- 
ever, are  not  solely  employed  in  attention  to  dress  ; there  are  many  who 
are  studious  to  add  to  brilliant  external  accomplishments  the  more  bril- 
liant and  lasting  accomplishments  of  the  mind.  Xor  have  they  been 
unsuccessful,  for  Xew  York  can  boast  of  great  numbers  of  refined  taste, 
whose  minds  are  highly  improved,  and  whose  conversation  is  as  inviting 
as  their  personal  charms  ; tinctured  with  a Dutch  education,  they  manage 
their  families  with  good  economy  and  singular  neatness.  In  point  of 
sociability  and  hospitality  ISTew  York  is  hardly  exceeded  by  any  town  in 
the  United  States.” 

The  above  paragraph  was  penned  by  an  English  divine,  who  wrote  a 
History  of  America  in  four  volumes,  which  was  published  in  1797. 
The  antiquity  of  the  work,  together  with  its  contemporaneous  descrip- 
tions, renders  many  of  its  pages  exceptionally  interesting.  The  writer 
appears  to  have  been  a keen  and  critical  observer  of  men  and  manners 
as  well  as  of  general  affairs,  and  a scholar  of  varied  accomplishments. 
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He  described  the  city  thus : Ids  plan  is  not  perfectly  regular,  but  is 

laid  out  with  reference  to  the  situation  of  the  ground.  The  principal 
streets  run  nearly  parallel  with  the  rivers ; these  are  intersected,  though 
not  at  right  angles,  by  streets  running  from  river  to  river.  In  the  width  of 
the  streets  there  is  great  diversity.  Broad  Street,  extending  from  the  ex- 
change to  the  City  Hall,  is  sufficiently  wide,  having  been  originally  built  on 
each  side  of  the  creek.  This  street  is  low,  but  pleasant.” — Another  writer 
of  about  the  same  date  speaks  of  Broad  Street  as  a fine,  wide,  well-built, 
and  handsomely  planted  avenue,  the  leading  quarter  of  the  early  aristoc- 
racy of  the  town.  — “ Wall  Street  is  generally  fifty  feet  wide  and  elevated, 
and  the  buildings  elegant.  Hanover  Square  and  Dock  Street  are  con- 
veniently situated  for  business,  and  the  houses  well-built.  William 
Street  is  also  elevated  and  convenient,  and  is  the  principal  market  for 
retailing  dry  goods.  Some  of  the  other*  streets  are  pleasant,  but  most  of 
them  are  irregular  and  narrow.  The  houses  are  generally  built  of  brick 
and  the  roofs  tiled  ; there  remain  a few  houses  after  the  old  Dutch 
manner,  but  the  English  taste  has  prevailed  almost  a century.  The 
principal  part  of  the  city  lies  on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  although 
the  buildings  extend  from  one  river  to  the  other.  The  length  of  the  city 
on  the  east  side  is  about  two  miles,  but  falls  much  short  of  that  distance 
on  the  bank  of  the  Hudson.  Its  breadth,  on  an  average,  is  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  a mile,  and  its  circumference  may  be  four  miles.  The  most 
convenient  and  agreeable  part  of  the  city  is  the  Broadway.  It  begins  at 
a point  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Hudson  and  East  Eivers,  occupies 
the  height  of  land  between  them  upon  a true  meridional  line,  rises  gently 
to  the  northward,  is  near  seventy  feet  wide,  and  is  adorned,  where  the 
fort  formerly  stood,  with  an  elegant  brick  edifice  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  governor  of  the  State.  The  Broadway  has  also  two  Episcopal 
churches,  and  a number  of  elegant  private  buildings.  It  terminates  to 
the  northward,  in  a triangular  area,  fronting  the  Bridewell,  and  almshouse, 
and  commands  from  any  point  a view  of  the  bay  and  ISTarrows.”  ^ 

The  portion  of  the  city  laid  in  ashes  during  the  first  years  of  the  Eev- 
olution  had  been  rapidly  rebuilding  since  1788,  some  of  the  streets 
widened,  nearly  all  of  them  straightened,  and  raised  in  the  middle  under 
an  angle  sufficient  to  carry  off  the  water  to  the  side  gutters ; footwalks 
of  brick  had  also  been  made  on  each  side.  Our  early  historian  adds  to 
the  picture  by  saying : “ The  part  that  was  destroyed  by  fire  is  almost 
wholly  covered  with  elegant  brick  houses.  The  most  magnificent  edifice 
in  the  city  is  Federal  Hall,  situated  at  the  head  of  Broad  Street,  where 

^ An  Historical,  Geographical,  Commercial,  and  Philosophical  View,  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  by  Rev.  William  Winterbotkam.  1797. 
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its  front  a]:>pears  to  great  advantage.  The  marble  nsed  in  chimneys  is 
American,  and  for  beauty  of  shades  and  polish  equal  to  any  of  its  kind 
in  Europe.” 

John  Lambert  wrote : ‘‘  The  Broadway  and  Bowery  Eoad  are  the  two 
finest  avenues  in  the  city,  and  nearly  of  the  same  width  as  Oxford  Street 
in  London.  The  first  is  upwards  of  two  miles  in  length,  though  the 
pavement  does  not  extend  above  a mile  and  a quarter ; the  remainder  of 
the  road  consists  of  straggling  houses,  which  are  the  commencements  of 
new  streets  planned  out.  The  houses  in  the  Broadway  are  lofty  ami  well- 
built.  They  are  constructed  in  the  English  style,  and  differ  but  little 
from  those  of  London  at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  except  that  they  are 
universally  built  of  red  brick.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Battery,  and  for 
some  distance  up  the  Broadway,  they  are  nearly  all  private  houses,  and 
occupied  by  the  principal  merchants  and  gentry  of  New  York.” 

The  most  elegant  mansion  in  New  York  at  the  close  of  the  century  was 
the  one  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  fort  opposite  the  Bowling  Green,  while 
Washington  was  a resident  of  the  city  as  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  which  was  intended  for 
his  occupancy,  and  that  of  all 
future  heads  of  the  nation.  It 
was  in  process  of  completion 
when  the  seat  of  government 
was  removed  to  Philadelphia, 
and  was  hence- 
forward appro- 
priated for  a 
number  of  years 
to  the  uses  of 
the  governors 
of  the  State.  It 
was  the  resi- 
dence of  Gov- 
ernor Clinton  for  three  or  four  years,  and  Governor  Jay  took  up  his 
abode  in  it  in  1795,  making  it  his  city  home  until  he  retired  from  pub- 
lic life.  It  was  a stately  edifice,  constructed  of  red  brick,  with  Ionic 
columns,  a striking  example  of  the  tendency  of  the  period  toward  the 
severely  classical  in  domestic  architecture.  Soon  after  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century  it  was  converted  into  offices  for  the  customs,  and  in 
1815. -removed.  The  Bowling  Green  Block  now  stands  upon  its  site. 

After  enumerating  the  various  churches  of  the  city,  numbering  at  this 
date,  twenty-three,  and  making  brief  reference  to  Columbia  College,  the 
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jail,  house  of  correction,  almshouse,  exchange  and  several  other  build- 
ings of  less  note,  one  writer  says : “ The  city  is  accommodated  with  five 
markets  in  different  parts,  which  are  furnished  with  a great  plenty  and 
variety  of  provisions.”  The  principal  of  these,  the  Fly-Market,  was  lo- 
cated near  the  East  Kiver,  in  what  was  originally  a salt  meadow  with  a 
creek  running  through  it  from  Maiden  Lane.  When  first  established  it 
was  called  the  “Valley  Market ; ” hut  the  Dutch  for  valley  being  “V’lei,” 
the  term  in  common  use  was  “ V’lei-Market,”  hence  the  corruption  into 
“ Fly-Market.”  Every  day,  except  Sunday,  was  a market  day.  Butchers 
were  licensed  by  the  mayor,  who  was  the  clerk  of  the  market,  receiving- 
fees  for  all  meats  sold  — as,  for  instance,  six  cents  for  every  quarter  of 
beef,  and  four  cents  for  a calf,  sheep,  or  lamb.  Butter  must  be  sold  by 
the  pound,  and  not  by  the  roll  or  tub.  The  laws  regulating  the  markets 
were  rigidly  enforced. 

The  Park  Theater  was  built  in  1797,  and  first  opened  in  January,  1798. 
The  ambitious  proprietors  petitioned  for  the  privilege  of  erecting  a por- 

tico  over  the  sidewalk,  which  was  not  granted.  It  was  a large, 

1798.  ...  ° ® 

commodious  building  that  would  accommodate  about  twelve  hun- 
dred persons.  “ The  interior  is  handsomely  decorated,  and  fitted  up  in 
as  good  style  as  the  London  theaters,  upon  a scale  suitable  to  the  popu- 
lation of  New  York,” , wrote  Lambert.  The  performances  consisted  of 
all  the  new  pieces  that  came  out  on  the  London  boards,  and  several  of 
Shakespeare’s  best  plays.  One  of  the  newspaper  critics  of  the  time  de- 
clared these  plays  too  much  curtailed,  and  said  they  often  lost  their  effect 
through  being  over  at  half-past  ten,  while  not  commencing  at  an  earlier 
hour  than  in  London. 

The  drama  was  introduced  into  New  York,  and  indeed  into  the  Amer- 
ican colonies,  a quarter  of  a century  before  the  Eevolution.  On  the  26th 
of  February,  1750,  Lewis  Hallam,  a favorite  actor  at  Goodman’s  Fields 
Theater  in  England,  made  his  debut  in  the  historical  tragedy  of  Pdchard 
III.,  in  a room  of  one  of  the  buildings  which  belonged  to  the  estate  of 
Pvip  Van  Dam,  in  Nassau  Street.^  He  had  obtained  permission  from  the 
British  governor  of  New  York,  and  commanded  a most  select  and  fashion- 
able audience.  Two  years  later  he  appeared  at  Williamsburg  in  Virginia^ 
His  wife,  known  as  Mrs.  Douglass,  was  a favorite  actress  ; and  his  two 
sons,  Lewis  and  Adam,  figured  upon  the  American  stage  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  century.  During  the  time  the  city  was  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  British,  theatrical  entertainments  were  very  fashionable  ; and 
the  characters  were  mostly  supported  by  officers  of  the  army  and  navy. 

1 Parker's  Post-Boy ; Drake's  American  Biography  ; Old  New  York,  by  Dr.  John  W. 
Francis. 
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The  English  plays  of  Garrick,  Foote,  Cumberland,  Colman,  O’Keefe, 
Sheridan,  and  others  were  from  time  to  time  enacted.  Aid  was  often 
furnished  from  private  or  social  circles ; and  a remarkable  peculiarity  of 
the  times  seems  to  have  been  that  it  was  quite  a common  circumstance 
to  appropriate  or  designate  some  leading  or  prominent  individual  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city  as  the  character  drawn  by  the  dramatist  abroad. 
Thus,  when  Laugh  and  Grow  Fat  ” appeared,  the  public  said  it  well  fitted 
the  case  of  Abraham  Mortier,  the  paymaster  of  the  British  army,  and 
the  projector  of  the  Eichmond  Hill  House.  He  was  a cheerful  old  gen- 
tleman, but  the  leanest  of  all  human  beings  — almost  diaphanous. 

Lewis  Hallam,  the  younger,  appeared  in  Lord  Ogleby  in  1767,  and 
played  the  part  for  forty  years,  the  last  time  being  in  the  Park  Theater 
in  1807.  He  was  one  of  the  best  actors  of  his  time.  After  the  war 
terminated  he  organized  the  firm  of  Hallam  and  Henry,  which  after  Mr. 
Henry’s  death  became  Hallam  and  Hodgkinson.  William  Dunlap,  the 
painter  and  historian,  subsequently  became  associated  with  the  firm  in 
the  management  of  the  John-Street  Theater,  and  brought  forward  many 
pieces  of  his  own  composition.  At  the  opening  of  the  Park  Theater  he 
was  its  sole  manager,  and  in  March,  1798,  his  tragedy  of  “Andre”  in 
blank  verse  was  brought  out  with  success. 

“Hew  York  City  appears  to  be  the  Tyre  of  the  Kew  World,”  said  a 
London  editor  while  describing  its  shipping.  Winterbotham  wrote : 
“ This  city  is  esteemed  the  most  eligible  situation  for  commerce  in  the 
United  States,  and  in  time  of  peace  will  do  more  business  than  any 
other  town.  It  almost  necessarily  commands  the  trade  of  one  half  of 
New  Jersey,  most  of  that  of  Connecticut  and  of  Vermont,  and  a part  of 
that  of  Massachusetts,  besides  the  whole  fertile  interior  country,  which 
is  penetrated  by  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  America.  Its  conveniences 
for  internal  commerce  are  singularly  great ; the  produce  of  the  remotest 
farms  is  easily  and  speedily  conveyed  to  a certain  and  profitable  market. 
The  produce  of  Pennsylvania  must  be  carried  to  market  in  wagons,  over 
a great  extent  of  country,  some  of  which  is  very  rough ; hence  Philadel- 
phia is  crowded  with  wagons,  carts,  horses,  and  their  drivers,  to  do  the 
same  business  that  is  done  in  New  York,  where  all  the  produce  of  the 
country  is  brought  to  market  by  water,  with  much  less  show  and  parade. 
This  city  imports  most  of  the  goods  consumed  in  the  beat-peopled  area 
of  the  whole  country,  which  contains  at  least  eight  hundred  thousand 
persons,  or  one  fifth  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Union.  In  time  of  war 
New  York  will  be  insecure  without  a marine  force  ; but  a small  number 
of  ships  will  be  able  to  defend  it  from  the  most  formidable  attacks  by 
sea.  The  situation  is  both  healthy  and  pleasant ; surrounded  on  all  sides 
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by  water,  it  is  refreshed  with  cool  breezes  in  summer,  and  the  air  in 
winter  is  more  temperate  than  in  other  places  under  the  same  parallel. 
The  want  of  good  water  is  at  present  a great  inconvenience  to  the 
citizens,  there  being  few  wells  in  the  city ; most  of  the  people  are  sup- 
plied every  day  with  fresh  water,  conveyed  to  their  doors  in  casks,  from  a 
pump  near  the  head  of  Pearl  Street,  which  receives  it  from  a spring 
almost  a mile  from  the  center  of  the  city.  The  average  quantity  drawn 
daily  from  this  remarkable  well,  about  twenty  feet  deep  and  four  feet  in 
diameter,  is  one  hundred  and  ten  hogsheads  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
gallons  each.  In  some  hot  summer  days  two  hundred  and  sixteen  hogs- 
heads have  been  drawn  from  it,  and,  what  is  very  singular,  there  are 
never  more  or  less  than  three  feet  of  water  in  the  well.  Several  pro- 
posals have  been  made  by  individuals  to  supply  the  citizens  by  pipes, 
but  none  have  yet  been  accepted.” 

A graphic  description  of  the  Hudson  Eiver  and  the  physical  pecu- 
liarities of  the  country  between  it  and  the  lakes,  by  the  same  writer,  is 
replete  with  comprehensive  intelligence.  Saratoga  Springs  are  mentioned 
as  eight  or  nine  in  number,  the  water,  in  the  writer’s  opinion,  derived 
from  one  common  source.  Eoads  and  bridges  throughout  the  State  were 
attracting  legislative  notice.  A post  rode  regularly  from  Albany  to  the 
Genesee  Eiver  once  a fortnight.  An  enterprise  by  which  a “ grand  road 
was  opened  in  1790  through  Clinton  County,”  on  the  borders  of  Canada, 
is  commended  in  strong  terms.  Albany  is  pronounced  unrivaled  in  its 
situation,  and  said  to  contain  about  four  thousand  inhabitants,  speaking 
every  variety  of  language.  “It  stands  on  the  bank  of  one  of  the  finest 
rivers  in  the  world,  at  the  head  of  sloop  navigation ; and  adventurers  in 
pursuit  of  wealth  are  led  here  by  the  advantages  for  trade  which  the 
place  affords.”  The  city  of  Hudson  was  a marvel  because  of  its  rapid 
growth.  The  writer  says  : “ No  longer  ago  than  the  autumn  of  1783,  Seth 
and  Thomas  Jenkins,  from  Providence,  in  the  State  of  Ehode  Island, 
having  first  reconnoitered  all  the  way  up  the  river,  fixed  on  the  unsettled 
spot  where  Hudson  now  stands,  for  a town.  They  purchased  a tract 
about  a mile  square,  bordering  on  the  river,  with  a large  bay  to  the 
southward,  and  divided  it  into  thirty  parcels  or  shares.  Other  parties 
were  admitted  to  proportions,  and  the  town  was  laid  out  in  squares, 
formed  by  spacious  streets,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles ; each 
square  containing  thirty  lots,  two  deep  divided  by  a twenty-feet  alley, 
each  lot  fifty  feet  front  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  deep.  The  original 
proprietors  of  Hudson  offered  to  purchase  a tract  of  land  adjoining  the 
south  part  of  the  city  of  Albany,  and  were  constrained,  by  a refusal  of 
the  proposition,  to  become  competitors  for  the  commerce  of  the  northern 
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country,  when  otherwise  they  would  have  added  great  wealth  and  con- 
sequence to  Albany.”  ^ 

Such  was  the  wonderful  growth  of  Hudson  that,  although  the  first 
dwellings  were  not  erected  until  1784,  the  city  was  incorporated  in  1785, 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  homes  had  been  securely  planted  prior  to  the 
spring  of  1786,  besides  barns,  shops,  stores,  ware-houses,  and  other  build- 
incfs,  with  several  wharves  for  commercial  convenience.  During  Febru- 
ary  of  the  last  named  year  upwards  of  twelve  hundred  sleighs  entered 
the  city  daily  for  several  weeks  in  succession,  laden  with  produce  and 
articles  of  merchandise.  Thus  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  advantage 
of  the  situation  with  respect  to  the  rich  and  fertile  adjacent  country ; 
and,  built  upon  an  eminence,  the  city  presented  a highly  picturesque 
appearance  as  seen  from  the  river.  It  was  made  a port  of  entry  in  1795, 
and  is  said  at  one  time  to  have  possessed  a larger  amount  of  shipping 
than  even  New  York  City,  its  commerce  being  chiefly  with  the  West 
Indies  and  Europe.  Seth  Jenkins  was  mayor  of  the  new  city  for  many 
years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Eobert,  who  occupied  that  posi- 
tion until  his  sudden  death  in  1819. 

“In  New  York  there  appears  to  be  a great  thirst  after  knowledge,” 
w’rites  Lambert.  “ The  riches  that  have  flowed  into  that  city  have 
brought  with  them  a taste  for  reading  and  the  refinements  of  polished 
society ; and  though  the  inhabitants  cannot  yet  boast  of  having  reached 
the  standard  of  European  perfection,  they  are  not  wanting  in  the  solid 
and  rational  parts  of  education,  nor  in  many  of  those  accomplishments 
which  ornament  and  embellish  private  life.  It  has  become  the  fashion 
in  New  York  to  attend  lectures  on  moral  philosophy,  chemistry,  mineral- 
ogy, botany,  mechanics,  etc.,  and  the  ladies  in  particular  have  made  con- 
siderable progress  in  those  studies ; several  young  ladies  have  displayed 
their  abilities  in  writing,  and  some  of  their  novels  and  fugitive  pieces 
of  poetry  and  prose  evince  much  taste  and  judgment,  and  two  or  three 
have  distinguished  themselves.  The  desire  for  instruction  and  informa- 
tion, however,  is  not  confined  to  the  youthful  part  of  the  community ; 
many  married  ladies  and  their  families  may  be  seen  at  philosophical  and 

1 The  Jenkins  brothers  came  from  Nantucket  or  Martha’s  Vineyard  instead  of  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  as  stated  by  Winterbotham.  They  were  shipping  merchants  of  great  wealth, 
but  the  islands  had  become  too  circumscribed  for  them,  and  thus  they  came  to  New  York, 
bringing  their  commerce  with  them  to  the  city  they  founded  upon  the  Hudson.  When  they 
first  arrived  in  New  York  City  on  their  way  up  the  river,  they  visited  Colonel  Rutgers,  an 
old  and  valued  friend,  to  whom  they  unfolded  their  plans  ; and  he  was  so  much  pleased  with 
the  enterprising  spirit  manifested,  that  he  offered  to  sell  them  his  own  broad  acres  on  the 
East  River  between  Catharine  Street  and  Coilear’s  Hook.  (See  Ratzer’s  Map,  Yol.  I.  p. 
760-761.)  They  differed,  however,  in  price  to  the  amount  of  $500,  and  the  trade  in  the 
end  fell  through.  — Family  Archives. 
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chemical  lectures,  and  the  spirit  of  inquiry  is  becoming  general  among 
the  gentlemen.  The  immense  property  which  has  been  introduced  into 
the  city  by  commerce  has  hardly  had  time  to  circulate  and  diffuse  itself 
through  the  community.  It  is  yet  too  much  in  the  hands  of  a few  indi- 
viduals to  enable  men  to  devote  the  whole  of  their  lives  to  the  study 
of  the  arts  and  science.  Farmers,  merchants,  physicians,  lawyers,  and 
divines  are  all  that  America  can  produce  for  many  years  to  come; 
and  if  authors,  artists,  or  philosophers  make  their  appearance  at  any 
time,  they  must,  as  they  have  hitherto  done,  spring  from  one  of  the 
above  professions.” 

Foreign  travelers  were  numerous  and  observant.  Their  note-books 
furnish  many  vivid  glimpses  of  the  city  at  that  epoch.  Characteristics 
were  not  infrequently  overdrawn  and  general  conclusions  reached  with- 
out opportunity  of  exercising  correct  judgment.  But  it  is  always  well 
and  useful  to  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us.  We  quote  the  following  : 

“ The  society  of  New  York  consists  of  three  distinct  classes.  The  first 
is  composed  of  the  constituted  authorities,  government  officers,  divines, 
lawyers,  and  physicians  of  eminence,  with  the  principal  merchants  and 
people  of  independent  property.  The  second  comprises  the  small  mer- 
chants, retail  dealers,  clerks,  subordinate  officers  of  the  government,  and 
members  of  the  three  professions.  The  third  consists  of  the  inferior 
orders  of  the  people.  The  first  of  these  associate  together  in  a style  of 
elegance  and  splendor  little  inferior  to  Europeans.  Their  houses  are 
furnished  with  everything  that  is  useful,  agreeable,  or  ornamental ; and 
many  of  them  are  fitted  up  in  the  tasteful  magnificence  of  modern  luxury. 
Many  have  elegant  equipages,  and  those  who  have  none  of  their  own 
may  be  accommodated  with  handsome  carriages  at  the  livery  stables ; 
for  there  are  no  coach  stands.  The  dress  of  the  gentlemen  is  plain, 
elegant,  and  fashionable,  and  corresponds  in  every  respect  with  the 
English  costume.  The  ladies  in  general  seem  more  partial  to  the  light, 
various,  and  dashing  drapery  of  the  Parisian  belles  than  to  the  elegant 
and  becoming  attire  of  our  London  beauties,  who  improve  upon  the 
French  fashions.  But  there  are  many  who  prefer  the  English  costume, 
or  at  least  a medium  between  that  and  the  French. 

The  winter  is  passed  in  a round  of  entertainments  and  amusements ; 
at  the  theater,  public  dancing  assemblies,  lectures,  concerts,  balls,  tea 
and  card-parties,  cariole  excursions  out  of  town,  etc.  The  American 
cariole.  or  sleigh,  is  much  larger  than  that  of  Canada,  and  will  hold 
several  people.  It  is  fixed  on  high  runners,  and  drawn  by  two  horses. 
Parties  to  dinner  and  dances  are  frequently  made  in  the  winter  season 
when  the  snow  is  upon  the  ground.  They  proceed  in  carioles  a few  miles 
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into  the  country  to  some  hotel  or  tavern,  where  they  remain  to  a late 
hour  and  return  home  by  torchlight.  The  inhabitants  of  New  York  are 
not  remarkable  for  early  rising,  and  little  business  seems  to  be  done  be- 
fore nine  or  ten  o’clock.  Most  of  the  merchants  and  people  in  business 
dine  about  two  o’clock ; others  who  are  less  engaged,  about  three ; but 
four  o’clock  is  usually  the  fashionable  hour  for  dining.  The  gentlemen 
are  partial  to  the  bottle,  but  not  to  excess ; and  at  private  dinner-parties 
they  seldom  sit  more  than  two  hours  drinking  wine.  They  leave  the  table 
one  after  the  other,  and  walk  away  to  some  tea-party  without  bidding 
their  host  good-afternoon.  The  servants  are  mostly  negroes  or  mulattoes ; 
some  free,  and  others  slaves.  Marriages  are  conducted  in  the  most  splen- 
did style,  and  form  an  important  part  of  the  winter’s  entertainments. 
For  some  years  it  was  the  fashion  to  keep  them  only  among  a select  circle 
of  friends  ; but  of  late  the  opulent  parents  of  the  newly-married  lady  have 
thrown  open  their  doors  and  invited  the  town  to  partake  of  their  felicity. 
The  young  couple,  attended  by  their  nearest  connections  and  friends,  are 
married  at  home  in  a magnificent  style ; and  if  the  parties  are  Episco- 
palians, the  Bishop  of  New  York  is  always  procured,  if  possible,  as  his 
presence  gives  a greater  zest  to  the  nuptials.  For  three  days  after  the 
marriage  ceremony  the  newly-married  couple  see  company  in  great  state, 
and  every  genteel  person  who  can  procure  an  introduction  may  pay  his 
respects  to  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  It  is  a sort  of  levee;  and  the 
visitors,  after  their  introduction,  partake  of  a cup  of  coffee  or  other  re- 
freshment, and  walk  away.  Sometimes  the  night  concludes  with  a con 
cert  and  ball,  or  cards  among  those  friends  who  are  invited  to  remain.” 

The  newspapers  of  the  period  chronicle  a reception  of  this  character  at 
the  gubernatorial  mansion  opposite  the  Bowling  Green  in  November, 
1796;  ‘'Married  on  the  3d,  at  his  Excellency’s  John  Jay,  Governor, 
Government  House,  John  Livingston,  of  the  manor  of  Livingston,  to  Mrs. 
Catharine  Eidley,  daughter  of  the  late  Governor  William  Livingston.”  ^ 

1 Eobert  Livingston,  third  lord  of  the  manor,  had  five  sons — Walter,  John,  Henry,  Philip, 
who  died  unmarried  before  his  father,  and  Peter  R.  ; also  three  daughters  — Mary,  married 
Hon.  James  Duane,  Alida,  married  Valentine  Gardiner,  and  Catharine,  married  John  Patterson. 
Schuyler,  one  of  the  sons  of  Walter  and  Cornelia  Schuyler  Livingston,  married  Eliza,  daugh- 
ter of  Colonel  Thomas  and  Susan  De  Lancey  Barclay  ; and  their  children  were  Thomas 
Barclay  Livingston,  American  Consul  at  Halifax,  married  Mary  Kearny,  Anne,  married 
James  Eeyburn  of  New  York,  and  Schuyler  Livingston  of  New  York,  married  Margaret 
Livingston  of  Clermont.  The  Barclays,  often  mentioned  in  preceding  pages,  and  for  whom 
Barclay  Street  was  named,  were  of  the  eminent  Scotch  race  known  in  the  annals  of  Great 
Britain  as  Berkeley.  The  orthography  of  the  name  was  first  changed  by  the  English  scholar 
and  poet  Alexander  Barclay.  Colonel  David  Barclay,  of  Urie,  born  1610,  married  Catharine, 
daughter  of  Sir  Eobert  Gordon,  of  Gordonstown.  His  children  were  ; 1.  Robei't,  one  of  the 
original  lords  proprietors  of  East  New  Jersey,  and  their  elected  governor,  to  whom  the  govern- 
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The  reader  will  quickly  recognize  the  piquant  and  accomplished  sister  of 
Mrs.  Jay,  who  figured  in  former  pages  as  Miss  Kitty  Livingston,  and  who 
became  the  wife  of  Matthew  Eidley  of  Baltimore  in  1787,  and,  after  brief 
wedded  happiness,  a widow.  In  May,  1798,  a round  of  festivities  are 
recorded  in  connection  with  the  marriage  of  Margaret,  only  daughter  of 
Morgan  Lewis,  to  Maturin  Livingston,  although  the  ceremony  was  per- 
formed at  the  country-seat  of  the  family.  And  not  far  from  the  same 
date  we  read  from  the  quaint  old  files  that  “ David  L.  Haight  was  married 
by  the  Eev.  Dr.  Livingston  to  the  amiable  Miss  Ann  Kip.” 

One  of  the  great  social  events  of  1797  was  the  marriage  of  the  cele- 
brated Josiah  Quincy  to  Miss  Eliza  Susan  Morton  of  Kew  York.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  on  the  6th  of  June  by  Eev.  Dr.  Samuel  Stanhope 
Smith,  President  of  Princeton  College,  who  made  the  journey  to  New  York 
for  the  purpose,  the  lady  having  always  been  a favorite  with  him,  and  par- 
tially educated  in  his  family  where  she  was  greatly  beloved.  She  was  also 
specially  intimate  with  Secretary  and  Mrs.  Oliver  Wolcott,  and  with  the 
family  of  Theodore  Sedgwick  usually  spending  some  months  every  sum- 
mer at  their  home  in  Stockbridge.  The  next  day  the  bridal  pair  set  forth 
in  a coach-and-four,  and  were  five  days  in  traveling  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
capital  of  Massachusetts.  Quincy  had  made  the  journey  to  New  York  in 
1795,  leaving  the  following  graphic  picture : ‘‘The  stage  coaches  were  old 
and  shackling,  and  much  of  the  harness  made  of  ropes.  One  pair  of 
horses  carried  the  stage  eighteen  miles.  We  generally  reached  our 
resting-place  for  the  night,  if  no  accident  intervened,  at  ten  o’clock,  and 
after  a frugal  supper  went  to  bed  with  a notice  that  we  should  be  called 

ment  was  confirmed  during  life  by  Charles  II.,  although  he  ruled  through  a deputy  and  never 
came  to  America  ; 2.  David,  who  died  on  his  passage  to  America  ; 3.  Lucy,  who  died  un- 
married ; 4.  John,  who  removed  to  America,  married  Cornelia  Van  Schaick,  and  was  the 
ancestor  of  the  New  York  family  of  Barclay  ; 5.  Jane,  who  married  the  son  of  Sir  Ewan  Dhu, 
of  Lochiel,  chieftain  of  the  clan  Cameron,  whose  large  family  of  daughters  were  all  married 
to  chiefs  or  heads  of  houses — Cameron  of  Dungallan,  Barclay  of  Urie,  Grant  of  Glenmoriston, 
Macpherson  of  Clunie,  Campbell  of  Barcaldine,  Campbell  of  Auchalader,  Campbell  of  Auch- 
lyne,  Maclean  of  Lochbury,  Macgregor  of  Bohawslie,  Wright  of  Loss,  Maclean  of  Ardgour, 
and  Cameron  of  Glendinning.  “ Thus  the  political  importance  of  Lochiel  was  greatly  en- 
hanced, and  a confederacy  of  noted  families  was  bound  together  by  opinion  and  kindred, 
forming  a strong  opposition  to  the  reigning  Government.”  All  these  daughters  of  Jane 
Barclay  became  mothers  of  families,  and  “their  numerous  descendants,”  writes  Mrs.  Grant, 
“ cherish  the  bonds  of  affinity  now  so  widely  diffused.”  An  alliance  with  the  family  was  es- 
teemed of  such  consequence  that  the  youngest  and  fairest  actually  was  married  to  Cameron 
of  Glendinning  in  her  twelfth  year  ; becoming  a widow,  she  married  Maclean  of  Kingasleet, 
another  chief  of  equal  importance.  John  Barclay  (the  first  in  America)  was  the  father  of  Eev. 
Thomas  Barclay,  and  grandfather  of  Eev.  Dr.  Henry  Barclay  of  Trinity  Church,  the  father 
of  Colonel  Thomas  who  married  Susan  De  Lancey.  (See  Vol.  I.  585,  632,  756.)  Harriet, 
one  of  the  daughters  of  Walter  Livingston,  married  Eobert  Fulton.  (For  biographical 
notice  of  Henry  Walter,  youngest  son  of  Walter  Livingston,  see  Vol.  II.  396). 
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at  three  the  next  morning,  which  generally  proved  to  be  half-past  two. 
Then,  whether  it  snowed  or  rained,  the  traveler  must  rise  and  make 
ready  by  the  help  of  a horn  lantern  and  a farthing  candle,  and  proceed 
on  his  way  over  hard  roads  — sometimes  wdth  a driver  showing  no 
doubtful  symptoms  of  drunkenness,  and  often  obliged  to  get  out  and 
help  him  lift  the  coach  out  of  a quagmire  or  rut  — and  arrived  at  New 
York  after  a week’s  hard  traveling,  wondering  at  the  ease  as  well  as 
expedition  with  which  our  journey  was  effected.”  With  such  experience 
fresh  in  his  memory,  it  is  by  no  means  remarkable  that  he  should  deter- 
mine upon  a matrimonial  tour  with  an  equipage  of  his  own. 

A more  romantic,  but  far  less  imposing  wedding-journey  was  that  of 
Washington  Morton,  the  youngest  brother  of  the  bride,  in  October  of  the 
same  year.  He  was  a brilliant  young  man  of  great  personal  beauty, 
bodily  strength,  and  athletic  skill.  He  was  indeed  endowed  with  Nature’s 
best  mental  and  physical  gifts.  He  was  graduated  from  Princeton  in 
1792,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  such  were  the  signs  of  promise  that 
unusual  success  at  the  bar  was  predicted  by  his  contemporaries  — where 
he  readily  won  an  honorable  place  in  that  remarkable  period  of  its  history 
when  it  bore  upon  its  calendar  such  names  as  Alexander  Hamilton, 
Aaron  Burr,  Eufus  King,  Thomas  Addis  Emmett,  David  B.  Ogden,  Peter 
Augustus  Jay,  and  others  of  a national  reputation.  As  a youth,  more  of 
his  time  was  given  to  the  pleasures  of  the  world  than  to  its  affairs.  His 
fondness  for  athletic  exercises  led  him  on  one  occasion  to  test  his  powers 
of  endurance  by  walking  to  Philadelphia  for  a wager.  It  was  at  that 
time  an  unprecedented  feat,  and  made  a great  noise.  “ His  walk  finished, 
and  his  wager  won,  he  spent  the  night  with  the  gentlemen  friends  who 
accompanied  him  on  horseback,  together  with  a party  of  Philadelphia’s 
choice  spirits,  over  a supper  table  spread  in  his  honor.”  ^ 

Upon  returning  to  New  York  he  was  lionized.  He  had  long  been  a 
favorite  guest  in  the  attractive  home  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  thus 
met  and  fell  madly  in  love  with  the  beautiful  Cornelia  Schuyler,  Mrs. 
Hamilton’s  youngest  sister.  She  was  by  no  means  a belle,  for  her 
beauty  was  of  that  soft  and  touching  kind  which  wins  gradually  upon  the 
heart  rather  than  the  senses.  She  had  dark  brown  hair,  which  she  wore 
parted  in  waves  over  a low,  white  forehead,  gray  eyes  so  shaded  and 
shadowed  by  lashes  that  they  seemed  black  in  the  imperfect  light,  com- 
plexion of  that  clear  paleness  which  better  interprets  the  vaiying  phases 
of  feeling  than  a more  brilliant  color,  and  a small  rosy  mouth  with  slight 
compression  of  the  lips  betokening  strength  of  will.  Her  nature,  too 
pliant  and  clinging  for  the  role  of  leadership  in  society,  which  so  well 

1 Life  of  Josiah  Quincy,  by  his  son  Edmund  Quincy. 
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became  her  sister,  Mrs.  Hamilton,  had  yet  a firmness  that  promised  full 
development  through  her  affections.  She  had  spent  the  winter  in  New 
York,  and  was  present  at  the  nuptials  of  Josiah  Quincy  and  Miss  Morton 
in  June,  then  returned  to  her  home  in  Albany,  attended  by  her  lover,  who 
sought  an  immediate  interview  with  General  Schuyler,  asking  his  daugh- 
ter’s hand  in  marriage. 

It  is  not  strange  that  a man  of  Schuyler’s  sagacity  should  have  hesi- 
tated about  consigning  his  lovely  daughter  to  the  care  of  a volatile,  head- 
strong youth  of  twenty-two,  whatever  his  prospects  and  possibilities,  and 
he  refused  to  consider  the  question  until  the  aspirant  should  slacken  his 
pace  to  the  sober  rate  befitting  a steady -going  married  man.  Morton 
pressed  his  suit,  and  finally  Schuyler  forbade  him  the  house,  ordering 
him  to  attempt  no  communication  with  his  daughter. 

''  Come  into  the  library,”  said  the  austere  father  to  the  blushing  Corne- 
lia a few  minutes  after  his  abrupt  dismissal  of  her  suitor,  and  led  the 
way,  the  maiden  following  demurely.  When  she  had  dropped  upon  a 
stool  at  his  feet,  Schuyler  related  what  had  transpired  between  himself 
and  young  Morton,  adding,  “ Promise  me  that  henceforward  you  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  Washington  Morton,  either  by  word  or  letter.” 
cannot,  sir,”  was  her  quick  response.  “ What ! do  you  mean  to  disobey 
me  ? ” “I  mean  that  I cannot  bind  myself  by  any  such  pledge  as  you 
name  — and  — and — I will  not.” 

We  will  pass  from  this  scene  to  one  a few  weeks  later.  The  hour  was 
midnight.  The  lights  had  long  since  been  extinguished  in  the  Schuyler 
mansion,  and  silence  reigned  throughout  the  city  of  Albany,  unbroken  by 
voice  or  footstep.  Presently  two  figures,  wrapped  in  cloaks,  were  moving 
swiftly  along  the  deserted  streets.  One  was  of  fine  princely  bearing,  the 
other  lithe  and  graceful.  In  front  of  the  Schuyler  mansion  they  paused ; 
a signal  was  given,  and  a window  was  gently  and  slowly  raised ; one  of  the 
gentlemen  threw  up  a rope  which  was  caught ; a rope  ladder  was  drawn 
up,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a few  minutes  was  again  lowered ; the  gentle- 
man pulled  forcibly  to  ascertain  that  it  was  securely  fastened,  and  Cornelia 
Schuyler  accomplished  her  descent  in  safety.  In  a few  moments  they 
had  reached  the  shore  of  the  Hudson,  where  a little  boat  was  in  waiting, 
and  as  they  landed  upon  the  opposite  bank  a pair  of  fine  horses  were 
pawing  the  earth  impatiently.  The  lady  was  lifted  upon  one  of  them, 
her  gallant  cavalier  mounted  the  other,  and,  bidding  adieu  to  the  friends 
who  had  assisted  in  the  escapade,  they  rode  towards  the  rising  sun. 
Between  thirty  and  forty  miles  distant  was  the  ancient  town  of  Stock- 
bridge,  and  straightway  to  the  home  of  Judge  Theodore  Sedgwick  they 
hastened,  who  was  the  common  and  intimate  friend  of  both  parties. 
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Presenting  themselves  before  that  excellent  magistrate,  who  is  said  to 
have  doubted  at  first  the  evidence  of  his  own  eyes,  the  runaways  told  the 
story  of  their  romance  and  flight.  Of  course  there  was  but  one  thing  to 
do.  The  clergyman  of  the  town  was  summoned  to  the  judicial  mansion, 
and  the  handsome  twain  made  one  flesh  with  all  convenient  dispatch. 
This  wedding  occurred  on  the  8th  of  October,  1797.  It  was  some  time 
before  General  Schuyler  could  bring  himself  into  a forgiving  temper,  but 
he  loved  his  daughter,  and  in  the  end  submitted  with  as  good  grace  as  he 
could  muster  to  what  he  could  not  help.^ 

The  elder  brother  of  Mrs.  Quincy  and  Washington  Morton  was  Jacob 
Morton,  a prominent  public  character  in  New  York  City  for  nearly  half  a 
century.  He  was  a graduate  of  Prince- 
ton, and  a lawyer  by  profession.  Other 
employments,  however,  diverted  his 
attention  from  practice  at  the  bar. 

He  held  municipal  offices  of  trust  for 
so  long  a series  of  years  that  he  became 
almost  as  familiar  to  the  eyes  of  New 
York  as  the  City  Hall  itself ; and  so 
strong  was  his  hold  upon  the  popular 
regard,  that  no  change  in  politics  ever 
disturbed  his  position.  He  was  a gen- 
tleman in  breeding  as  well  as  politics 
of  the  school  of  Washington,  a Feder- 
alist of  the  deepest  dye  — of  fine  pres- 

. . , , . , The  Ludlow  Mansion,  No.  9 State  Street. 

enCe,  erect  carriage,  alert  air,  ancl  corciial  [Residence  of  General  Jacob  Morton.] 

manners,  with  powdered  hair  and  always  in  faultlessly  elegant  costume. 
For  thirty  years  or  more  he  was  major-general  of  the  first  division  of  the 
State  militia  of  New  York.  He  married  a great  beauty  in  1791,  Cath- 
arine, the  daughter  of  Carey  Ludlow ; and  the  Ludlow  mansion  on  State 
Street  subsequently  became  his  residence,  and  for  a full  quarter  of  a 

1 John  Morton,  an  eminent  merchant  of  New  York  City,  was  one  of  the  Committee  of 
One  Hundred,  and  a delegate  to  second  New  York  Congress  ; he  W'as  stjded  the  “ Rebel 
Banker  ” on  account  of  the  large  sums  of  money  he  loaned  to  the  Continental  Congress,  all 
of  which  was  lost.  He  retired  to  Morristown  during  the  M’ar.  (See  Yol.  II.  156.)  He  had 
eight  children  : 1.  Jacob,  married  Catharine  Ludlow,  and  left  a large  family  of  children,  who 
are  allied  with  some  of  the  principal  families  of  the  city  ; 2.  John  ; 3.  Andrew  ; 4.  Mary  Mar- 
garet, died  young  ; 5.  Margaret  ; 6.  Elizabeth,  married  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy  ; 7.  Washington, 
married  Cornelia  Schuyler  ; 8.  George  Clarke.  Cornelia  Schuyler  Morton  died  in  180/,  and 
her  husband,  to  dissipate  the  passionate  affliction  into  which  he  was  plunged  by  her  death, 
w^ent  to  Paris,  Avhere  he  also  died  in  1810.  The  Schuyler  mansion,  see  p.  146  (Yol.  II.),  the 
scene  of  this  romantic  episode,  was  visited  in  1879  by  a lady  from  England,  a near  rela- 
tive of  Burgoyne,  who  as  a prisoner  of  v^ar  received  distinguished  hospitality  within  its 
walls  in  1777. 
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century  was  the  center  of  fashion,  intellect,  and  refinement.  It  was  im- 
mensely large,  containing  twenty-six  apartments  besides  servants’  rooms. 
It  had  a double  stairway  in  front  of  the  door,  with  the  elaborate  iron  rail- 
ing so  fashionable  at  that  time  ; also  carved  oak  chimney-pieces  and  wain- 
scoting imported  from  England.  Large  bushes  of  sweet-brier  were  trained 
over  the  porch.  When  Lafayette  was  in  this  country  in  1824  it  was  the 
scene  of  a grand  ball  given  in  his  honor. ^ 

1 Carey  Ludlow  bought  the  property  in  1768  — a lot  fifty-two  feet  front  extending  through 
to  Pearl  Street  — for  which  he  paid  £ 1,080.  When  the  war  began,  in  1776,  he  left  with  his 
family  for  England,  remaining  until  1784.  On  his  return  he  lived  in  Front  Street,  erecting 
the  house  of  the  sketch,  and  removing  to  it  in  1792.  It  was  sheltered  by  a fine  growth  of 
trees,  three  hundred  in  all,  planted  by  his  order  on  State  Street  and  the  Battery.  The  view 
of  the  bay  was  superb  from  the  little  balcony  over  the  front  door.  After  the  death  of  Mr. 
Ludlow  in  1807  the  house  became  the  property  of  his  widow,  and  afterwards  that  of  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Morton.  Carey  Ludlow  was  the  grandson  of  Gabriel  Ludlow,  who  married 
Sarah,  daughter  of  Rev.  Joseph  Haumer,  D.  D.,  and  came  to  New  York  City  in  1694,  and  who 
was  the  eighth  in  descent  from  William  Ludlow  of  Hill  Deverell,  Wiltshire,  England,  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  Ludlows,  who  for  nearly  two  centuries  have  formed  a substantial  element  of  the 
wealthy  and  influential  population  of  New  York,  descended  from  the  oldest  gentry  in  the 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  and  their  pedigree  is  remarkably  clear  and  distinct.  It  may  be 
traced  on  one  side  without  a break  to  Edward  I.  of  England  (in  1272)  and  his  second  wife, 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Philip  III.  of  France,  through  their  son  Thomas,  Earl  of  Norfolk,  and 
his  daughter  Margaret  Plantagenet,  who  married  John,  third  Lord  Segrave.  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Lord  and  Lady  Segrave,  married  the  fourth  Lord  Mowbray,  whose  eldest  daugh- 
ter married  the  third  Lord  Delawarr.  The  eldest  daughter  of  the  latter  married  the  third 
Lord  West,  whose  son  was  the  seventh  Lord  Delawarr  ; his  great-granddaughter  married 

Edith  married  George  Ludlow 
fourth  in  the  direct  descent  from 
tioned.  George  Ludlow’s  son, 
by  his  first  wife  the  grandfather 
cide,  and  by  his  second  wife,  the 
who  settled  in  New  York  City 
Gen.  Coll.  ; Family  Archives. 
New  York,  had  thirteen  chil- 
3.  Elizabeth,  4.  Henry,  5.  Sarah, 
liam,  9.  Mary,  10.  Haumer,  11. 
(4)  Henry  Ludlow  married 
numbered  thirteen,  of  whom 
Mary  married  Peter  Goelet  ; 
Gabriel  married  Miss  Williams,  Ludlow  Arms.  whose  daughter  Mary  married 

J.  G.  Bogart,  and  daughter  Ann  married  Judge  Brockholst  Livingston  ; William  married 
Mary  Gouverneur,  whose  son  William  married  the  daughter  of  Robert  Morris  and  left  ten 
children,  the  eighth  of  whom,  Thomas  W.,  married  Mary  Bettner,  and  their  son,  Thomas 
W.,  married  his  cousin.  Miss  Carnochan  ; and  Thomas  married  Mary,  daughter  of  William 
Ludlow,  leaving  a daughter  and  two  sons. 

(6)  Gabriel,  sixth  child  of  Gabriel  Ludlow  (the  first  in  New  York),  married,  (1)  Frances, 
daughter  of  George  Duncan,  (2)  Elizabeth  Crommelin;  among  his  numerous  children,  Gabriel 
married  Ann,  daughter  of  Gulian  Verplanck,  whose  son  Gabriel  V.  married  Elizabeth  Hunter, 
and  their  son,  Edward  H.,  a well-known  citizen  of  the  present  time,  married  Elizabeth,  dangh- 
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'Meanwhile  the  gentle,  unassuming,  and  melancholy  Louis  Philippe 
d’Orleans,  after  wandering  through  Germany,  teaching  geometry  among 
the  mountains  of  Switzerland,  and  suffering  all  manner  of  hardships,  had, 
through  the  generous  pecuniary  aid  of  Gouverneur  Morris  — who  placed 
fifteen  hundred  pounds  to  his  credit  in  London  — reached  New  York; 
and  his  two  brothers,  the  Duke  de  Montpensier  and  the  Count  de 
Beaujolais  soon  joined  him.  Morris  immediately  wrote  to  his  banker  in 
New  York,  giving  the  young  prince  unlimited  credit  while  he  should  re- 
main in  the  United  States.  This  was  accepted  in  modest  sums  only,  but 
the  whole  amount  of  indebtedness  afterwards  paid  to  Morris  and  his  heirs 
amounted  to  somewhat  over  thirteen  thousand  dollars.  The  three  broth- 
ers traveled  on  horseback  in  1798,  attended  by  a single  servant,  to  see 
the  interior  of  the  United  States,  but  were  in  New  York  during  the 
winter  following,  and  frequent  guests  of  Hamilton  and  others,  as  well  as 
of  Morris  at  his  home  in  Morrisania  — after  his  return  from  Europe  in 
December. 

The  Duke  of  Kent,  son  of  George  III.,  and  father  of  Queen  Victoria, 
was  in  New  York  at  the  same  time,  and  the  recipient  of  many  distin- 
guished civilities  from  the  leading  families.  John  Singleton  Copley, 
afterwards  Lord  Lyndhurst,  son  of  the  celebrated  portrait-painter  of  that 
name,  was  also  in  the  city.  He  was  a native  of  Boston,  but  had  been 
carried  an  infant  to  England  about  two  years  before  the  war.  He  was 
now  twenty-four,  a somewhat  tall,  thin,  pale,  blue- eyed  young  man,  of 
quiet  habits,  and  tranquil  and  decidedly  elegant  manners.  On  one  occa- 
sion he  attended  a dinner  given  by  Louis  Philippe  at  his  modest  lodgings, 
where  one  half  the  guests  were  seated  upon  the  side  of  the  bed  for  want 
of  room  to  place  chairs  elsewhere. 

Among  all  the  Europeans  of  distinction,  how^ever,  who  were  feted  by 

ter  of  Hon.  Edward  P.  Livingston,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  New  York  ; George  D.  married 
Frances,  daughter  of  Thomas  Duncan,  and  became  Chief  Justice  of  the  Superior  Court  of  New 
Brunswick  after  the  Kevolution,  and  one  of  his  daughters  married  Richard  Harrison  ; and 
Daniel,  a wealthy  banker  who  owned  a country-seat  at  Baretto’s  Point  on  the  East  River, 
whence  he  drove  to  Wall  Street  four-in-hand  every  day,  whose  wife  was  Arabella,  daugh- 
ter of  Thomas  Duncan,  and  whose  children  were,  1.  Harriet,  married  George  Wright, 
2.  Daniel,  3.  Robert,  married  Mary  Peters,  4.  Dr.  Edward  G.,  married  Mary  Lewis  — grand- 
daughter of  Francis  and  Elizabeth  Ludlow  Lewis,  and  great-granddaughter  of  Governor 
Morgan  Lewis — and  their  daughter  Susan  M.  married  J.  Kearny  Warner. 

(8)  William,  fourth  son  of  Gabriel  Ludlow  (the  first  in  New  York),  married  Mary,  daughter 
of  George  Duncan  ; his  children  numbered  twelve,  of  rvhom  was  Carey  Ludlow,  projec  -or  of 
the  mansion  on  State  Street  as  illustrated  in  our  text. 

(13)  Thomas,  the  youngest  of  the  thirteen  children  of  Gabriel  Ludlow  (the  first  in  New 
York),  married  Catharine  L.  Roux,  and  their  daughter  Sarah  married  Abraham  Ogden,  of 
whose  eleven  children,  Catharine  married  Abijah  Hammond,  Gertrude  married  Joshua 
Waddington,  and  Margaretta  married  David  B,  Ogden. 
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the  citizens  of  New  York  in  the  closing  years  of  the  century,  none  re- 
ceived greater  honor  than  Kosciuszko,  the  accomplished  Pole,  who  in  the 
exercise  of  dictatorial  power  recently  conferred  upon  him  by  his  country- 
men rivaled  his  great  American  contemporary  in  the  vigor  and  integrity 
of  his  conduct.  He  came  fresh  from  the  rigors  of  a St.  Petersburg  j)rison 
in  the  autunrn  of  1797,  having  proudly  declined  all  testimonials  of  Eussian 
favor  from  the  new  emperor,  who  gave  him  his  freedom  immediately  upon 
the  death  of  Catharine.  ''  He  seems  astonished  at  the  homage  he  receives, 
and  sees  a brother  in  every  man  who  is  the  friend  of  liberty,”  wrote  the 
Duke  de  la  Eochefoucauld  Liancourt,  who  had  been  in  America  already 
some  three  years,  and  who  was  in  New  York  at  the  time  of  Kosciuszko’s 
arrival,  meeting  the  Pole  first  at  the  house  of  General  Gates.  The  Po- 
lish author,  poet,  and  statesman,  Count  Niemcewicz,  who  had  fought 
with  Kosciuszko,  and  afterwards  shared  his  imprisonment  in  Eussia,  was 
his  companion  on  the  journey  to  this  country. 

The  learning  and  culture  of  the  handsome  Count  Niemcewicz,  not  less 
than  the  grandeur  of  his  sentiments  and  captivating  manners,  rendered  him 
a peculiarly  interesting  personage.  Like  Kosciuszko,  he  was  descended 
from  a noble  Lithuanian  family,  and  had  been  educated  in  the  military 
academy  of  Warsaw  ; but  he  strove  rather  to  make  the  leading  ideas  of 
the  liberal  reform  party  popular  by  his  writings  in  prose  and  verse  than 
by  the  sword.  He  was  forty  years  of  age,  two  years  younger  than  Kos- 
ciuszko. It  was  not  long  before  he  had  seen  the  beauty,  intellect,  and  re- 
finement of  the  New  York  social  world,  for  the  dinners  and  entertainments 
of  Governor  Jay,  of  Hamilton,  and  of  many  others  were  of  as  frequent 
occurrence  as  in  the  time  of  Washington’s  residence  in  the  city.  And 
his  appreciation  may  be  measured  by  the  fact  that  he  chose  a wife  there- 
from. The  lady  was  Susan,  daughter  of  Peter  Van  Brugh  and  Mary  Alex- 
ander Livingston,  and  widow  of  John  Kean  — a member  of  Congress 
who  died  in  1795  — the  first  cousin  of  Mrs.  Jay  and  of  Lady  Kitty  Duer. 
Mrs.  Kean  had  purchased  “ Liberty  Hall,”  the  beautiful  country-seat  of  her 
uncle,  Governor  Livingston,  and  taken  up  her  residence  there  ; which 
after  her  marriage  to  Count  Niemcewicz  became  once  more  the  center  of 
attraction  for  scholars,  statesmen,  and  celebrities.^ 

1 See  (Vol.  II.)  p.  81,  for  sketch  of  “ Liberty  Hall.”  The  “mantle  of  proprietorship  rests  at 
present  upon  the  shoulders  of  Colonel  John  Kean,  the  grandson  of  the  Countess  Niemcewicz, 
great-grand-nephew  of  Governor  Livingston,  and  brother-in-law  of  Hon.  Hamilton  Fish,  late 
Secretary  of  State.” — Th&  Homes  of  America,  by  Mrs.  Martha  J.  Lamb,  ]).  97.  After  Napoleon’s 
invasion  of  Poland  in  1807,  Count  Niemcewicz  returned  to  Warsaw,  and  was  appointed  secre- 
tary of  the  senate  ; with  the  annexation  of  his  native  country  to  Russia  he  became  president 
of  the  committee  on  the  new  constitution,  in  the  authorship  of  which  he  took  a prominent 
part.  During  the  Revolution  of  1830  he  wielded  great  influence,  and  in  his  capacity  of  secre- 
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The  yellow  fever  appeared  in  the  city  very  suddenly  in  the  summer  of 
1798,  and  many  were  seized  with  it  before  they  had  heard  of  its 
presence.  Nearly  one  half  of  the  cases  reported  in  the  month  of 
August  proved  fatal.  The  horror  of  the  situation  was  greatly  increased 
by  the  alarm  of  the  country  people,  who  ceased  bringing  their  produce  to 
market.  The  relief  committee  appealed  through  the  newspapers  for  sup- 
plies of  poultry  and  small  meats,  so  necessary  to  both  sick  and  well,  an 
appeal  which  met  with  a bounteous  response.  The  number  of  deaths 
registered  in  a very  brief  time  was  two  thousand  and  eighty-six.  There 
had  been  a few  cases  in 
1796  and  in  1797,  but  hith- 
erto no  such  dreadful  visi- 
tation as  this  of  1798.  Busi- 
ness was  suspended,  and 
schools  and  churches  closed. 

Washington  Square,  pur- 
chased for  a burial-place  by 
the  corporation  in  1796,  be- 
came a potter’s  field  indeed, 
and  not  only  strangers  and 
common  people  but  many 
persons  of  note  were  buried 
within  its  limits. 

A large  body  of  physi- 
cians and  citizens  was  del- 
egated to  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  the  pestilence 
after  the  danger  was  over, 
and  various  propositions 
for  supplying  the  city  with 
wholesome  water  were  dis- 
cussed. The  Bronx  Eiver,  in  Westchester,  was  surveyed  by  an  engineer, 
but  the  corporation  shrunk  from  the  enormous  expense  — estimated  at 
one  million  of  dollars  — of  obtaining  water  from  that  source. 

The  electioneering  campaign  had  been  opened  with  great  vigor  in  the 

tary  drew  up  the  resolution  which  expelled  the  Romanoff  family  from  the  throne  of  Poland. 
Among  his  principal  works  his  Historical  Songs  of  the  Poles,  with  historical  sketches  ^War- 
saw, 1816)  set  to  music,  attained  immense  popularity  ; in  Leb  and  Sarah,  or  Letters  of  Polish 
Jews,  he  pictured  the  peculiar  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  Jews  of  Poland  ; his  his- 
tory of  the  Reign  of  Sigismund  IIP.,  his  brilliant  historical  novel,  John  of  Tenczyn,  and  his 
fables  and  tales  in  the  style  of  La  Fontaine  are  all  admirable  ; but  his  eulogy  on  Kosciuszko 
has  generally  been  esteemed  his  masterpiece. 


Stephen  Van  Rensselaer. 

[Born  1764,  died  1839.] 
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spring  of  this  year,  and  John  Jay  was  in  the  end  re-elected  governor  of  the 
State  by  a triumphant  majority  over  Chancellor  Livingston.  The 
Kepublicans  made  no  nomination  for  lieutenant-governor,  generally 
concurring  in  the  support  of  Stephen  Van  Eensselaer,  who  was  personally 
popular  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  His  career  was  but  just  unfolding,  as 
it  were,  and  we  shall  find  him  in  subsequent  years  engaged  in  all  manner 
of  enterprises  and  labors  for  the  promotion  of  education  and  science,  and 
the  general  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  State.^ 

The  State  officers,  in  addition  to  the  governor  and  lieutenant-governor, 
were  Lewis  A.  Scott,  secretary,  Josiah  Ogden  Hoffman,  attorney-general, 
Gerard  Bancker,  treasurer,  Samuel  Jones,  comptroller,  Simeon  De  Witt, 
surveyor-general,  David  S.  Jones,  private  secretary  to  the  governor, 
Jasper  Hopper,  deputy-secretary  of  the  State,  and  Eobert  Hunter,  com- 
missioner of  military  stores.  The  council  of  appointment  in  1798  con- 
sisted of  Governor  Jay,  ex-officio,  Thomas  Morris,  Leonard  Gansevoort, 
Ambrose  Spencer,  and  Andrew  Onderdonk. 

The  year  which  succeeded  the  election  was  one  of  unsurpassed  political 
excitement  in  the  United  States  ; but  in  no  State  was  party  heat  more 
intense  than  in  Hew  York.  All  the  old  animosities  generated  in  1788 
burst  from  their  smothered  confinement  into  a flame.  Dispatches  coming 
from  the  American  envoys  in  France,  Pinckney,  Marshall,  and  Gerry, 
announcing  the  total  failure  of  their  mission  of  peace,  startled  the  whole 
country ; they  had  been  informed  both  privately  and  officially  that  nego- 
tiations must  remain  in  abeyance  until  money  was  paid  into  the  French 
treasury  by  the  Americans.  Talleyrand  wanted  some  S 250,000  for  his 

1 Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  the  patroon  and  lieutenant-governor,  born  1764,  died  1839,  was 
a soldier,  a patriot,  a philanthropist  and  a Christian,  a man  greatly  respected  and  beloved 
by  his  contemporaries.  He  was  the  fifth  in  lineal  descent  from  the  original  patroon,  and 
founder  of  Rensselaerswick.  (See  Vol.  I.  49,  61,  62,  205.)  His  father  was  Stephen  Van 
Rensselaer,  who  died  in  1769,  and  his  mother  was  Catharine,  daughter  of  Philip  Livingston, 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  (see  Vol.  I.  598,  758),  who  married  for  her  second 
husband  the  Rev.  Eilardus  Westerlo  of  Albany.  Thus  Lieutenant-Governor  Van  Rensselaer 
was  the  cousin  of  Mrs.  Jay,  as  w’ell  as  the  brother-in-law  of  Mrs.  Hamilton.  He  married  (1) 
Margaret,  daughter  of  General  Philip  Schuyler,  who  had  one  son,  Stephen,  proprietor  of  the 
manorial  estate,  married  Harriet  E.  Bayard  ; (2)  Cornelia  Patterson,  whose  children  were, 
William  P.,  married  (1)  Eliza  P.  Rogers,  (2)  Sarah  Rogers ; Philip,  married  Mary  Tallmadge  ; 
Catharine,  married  Gouverneur  Morris  Wilkins  ; Rev.  Cortlandt,  married  Catharine  Ledyard 
Cogswell  ; Henry,  married  Mary  Ray  King  ; Alexander  ; Westerlo  ; Cornelia  P.,  married  Mr. 
Turnbull  ; Euphemia  White,  married  John  Church  Cruger. 

Philip  Van  Rensselaer,  only  brother  of  the  patroon,  born  1766,  for  many  years  mayor  of 
Albany,  married  Ann,  daughter  of  Lieutenant-Governor  Pierre  Van  Cortlandt.  Elizabeth, 
only  sister  of  the  patroon,  born  1768,  married,  John  Bradstreet  Schuyler,  the  grandfather  of 
Mr.  John  Schuyler  of  New  York  City  ; (2)  John  Bleecker,  whose  only,  daughter  married 
Cornelius  Van  Rensselaer. 
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private  disposal;  and  the  Directory  would  listen  to  propositions  only 
after  $13,000,000,  or  thereabouts,  had  been  loaned  or  donated!  Talley- 
rand intimated  that  the  penalty  of  refusal  would  be  war.  War  be 
it,  then  ! ” exclaimed  Pinckney.  ‘‘  Millions  for  defense,  sir,  but  not  a cent 
for  tribute  ! ” 

Vigorous  measures  were  at  once  adopted  by  Congress  for  the  raising  of 
an  army.  President  Adams  appointed  Washington  commander-in-chief 
who  accepted  and  made  Hamilton  his  second  in  command. 

To  check  an  abuse  of  the  liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  and  also 
to  put  a stop  to  interference  from  foreign  powers  in  the  internal  regula- 
tions and  policy  of  America,  Congress  during  this  session  passed  several 
acts  which  caused  the  administration  of  Adams  to  be  stigmatized  in  the 
severest  terms.  The  country  swarmed  with  French  spies  and  alien 
fugitives  from  justice,  who  aided  by  ambitious  politicians,  were  employed 
in  reviling  the  authorities  and  stirring  up  strife.  In  the  event  of  a war 
the  mischief  would  be  appalling.  The  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws  were 
projected  as  a system  of  defense,  and  even  before  their  passage  revealed 
their  worth  through  the  flight  of  some  of  the  most  notorious  disturbers 
of  the  peace.  But  they  soon  became  excessively  unpopular. 

The  joy  was  great  in  America  at  hearing  of  the  release  of  Lafayette 
from  the  Austrian  dungeon  in  which  he  had  been  so  long  confined.  Con- 
gress had  already  appropriated  to  the  pecuniary  relief  of  his  family  the 
full  amount  of  his  pay  as  a major-general  in  the  American  service.  But 
pleasurable  emotions  of  any  character  were  of  short  duration  while  war, 
with  all  its  complications  and  horrors,  seemed  approaching  with  such 
appalling  certainty.  Governor  Jay  convened  a special  session  of  the  legis- 
lature in  the  month  of  August,  at  Albany,  to  take  measures  for  fortifying  the 
harbor  of  New  York ; $ 1,200,000  was  appropriated,  the  sum  to  go  towards 
liquidating  the  Eevolutionary  balance  due  from  the  State  to  the  general 
government  — according  to  the  offer  of  Congress  — and  a further  sum  was 
voted  for  the  purchase  of  arms. 

The  sentiment  of  the  country  concerning  war  was  variable.  It  might 
bring  about  an  intimate  alliance  witli  Great  Britain  which  was  exceed- 
ingly distasteful  to  even  the  great  mass  of  the  Federalists.  Some  be- 
lieved that  the  British  government  would  be  overthrown  within  two  years. 
Others  ridiculed  such  an  idea.  The  Aurora  and  other  oro’ans  of  the 

O 

Eepublicans  boldly  declared  it  better  to  pay  the  money  demanded  by 
France  than  to  run  the  risk  of  war.  Why  not  purchase  peace  of  the 
French  nation  as  well  as  that  of  the  Indians  and  Algerines  ? But  the 
impulse  to  sustain  the  dignity  of  America  was  overwhelming.  Petitions 
against  any  hostile  preparations  were  followed  by  addresses  to  the  Presi- 
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dent  from  all  parts  of  the  country  in  support  of  his  policy.  Vice-Presi- 
dent Jefferson  as  president  of  the  Senate  became  seriously  alarmed,  and 
wrote  to  Madison  that  several  of  the  prominent  Eepuhlican  senators  had 
gone  over  to  the  war-hawks.” 

A subscription  was  opened  in  the  principal  towns  of  the  Union  to  raise 
means  for  building  and  equipping  additional  ships  of  war.  Even  in  the 
then  infant  city  of  Cincinnati  a sum  was  subscribed  towards  a galley  for 
the  defense  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver. 

Unable  to  make  any  effectual  combined  resistance  to  these  measures 
for  defense,  the  bafhed  and  astounded  leaders  of  the  Opposition  each 
did  what  he  could  after  his  own  fashion.  Albert  Gallatin’s  strong  point 
was  the  dependence  of  the  revenue  on  commerce.  A war  would  dry  up 
that  resource.  Edward  Livingston  adopted  the  policy  of  voting  for  the 
highest  sums  proposed  for  whatever  military  objects,  hoping  to  frighten 
the  people  by  the  expense.  Such  was  the  v/armth  of  party  feeling 
that  violent  personal  assaults  were  of  frequent  occurrence.  Edward 
Livingston  had  been  re-elected  to  Congress  in  the  spring  by  a majority 
nearly  as  large  as  that  which  placed  John  Jay  for  the  second  time  in  the 
governor’s  chair.  Shortly  afterward  the  young  men  of  New  York  met 
to  concert  an  address  of  approbation  to  President  Adams.  In  The  Argus, 
edited  by  Greenleaf,  appeared  the  next  day  a paragraph  ridiculing 
the  meeting.  The  as-semblage  was  styled  the  ‘‘  Youth  of  the  City,” 
and  the  writer  went  on  to  say : “ Colonel  Nicholas  Fish,  a stripling  of 
about  forty-eight  years,  was  made  chairman,  and,  notwithstanding  his 
green  years,  is  said  to  have  acquitted  himself  with  all  the  judgment 
which  might  have  been  expected  from  a man  full  grown.  We  also  hear 
that  master  Jemmy  Jones,  another  boy  not  quite  sixty,  graced  the  assem- 
bly with  his  presence ; what  pleasure  it  must  afford  to  the  sincere  friends 
of  America  to  observe  the  rising  generation  thus  early  zealous  in  its 
country’s  cause  ! ! I ” 

Mr.  James  Jones,  the  object  of  this  satire,  was  not  present  at  the 
meeting,  and  in  great  indignation  called  upon  the  printer  and  exacted 
from  him  a disclosure  of  the  name  of  the  author.  It  proved  to  be  Judge 
Brockholst  Livingston,  the  brother  of  Mrs.  Jay.  During  the  same  after- 
noon Mr.  Jones,  while  walking  on  the  Battery  with  Mr.  Henderson,  met 
Judge  Livingston  promenading  Avith  Ids  Avife  and  others,  and  asked  to 
speak  with  him  aside.  Livingston  immediately  complied  AAdth  the  re- 
quest, and  Jones  inquired  if  he  AATote  the  offensive  paragraph.  Livings- 
ton said  that  he  did  write  the  paragraph,  but  meant  no  harm,  nor  should 
he  be  offended  if  any  one  took  the  like  liberty  with  him.  A few  more 
words  passed,  when  Jones  attempted  to  seize  Air.  Livingston  by  the  nose, 
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and  gave  him  several  strokes  with  his  cane.  Mr.  Henderson  interfered, 
and  prevented  further  violence.  But  a challenge  followed,  and  a duel, 
in  which  Mr.  Jones  was  killed.  It  was  an  event  which  produced  great 
excitement  at  the  time,  and  one  which  left  on  Judge  Livingston’s  mind  a 
gloom  from  which  he  never  recovered,  although  afterward  rewarded  for 
his  party  services  by  high  political  preferment. 

Edward  Livingston  achieved  national  fame  by  the  conspicuous  elo- 
quence and  vigor  of  his  opposition  to  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws.  His 
speech  on  the  21st  of  June  was  printed  upon  satin,  and  reached  all 
classes,  producing  a thrilling  effect.  Hamilton  himself  no  sooner  saw 
the  Sedition  Bill  in  print  than  he  wrote  a letter  of  admonition  and  criti- 
cism. He  thought  it  exceedingly  exceptionable,  and  feared  it  might  pro- 
duce civil  war.  “ Let  us  not  establish  tyranny,”  he  said.  Energy  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  violence.” 

The  precautions  deemed  necessary  against  French  invasion  and  a 
slave  insurrection  excited  angry  opposition.  Appropriations  were  made, 
but  the  minority  denied  any  danger  whatever  from  invasion,  and  ridi- 
culed as  visionary  the  idea  of  an  insurrection,  complaining  loudly  at 
the  same  time  of  the  vast  discretion  given  the  President.  The  news- 
papers attacked  the  government,  statesmen,  citizens,  and  each  other  in  a 
style  of  vulgar  ferocity.  The  epithets  of  rogue,  liar,  scoundrel,  and  villain 
were  bandied  about  between  the  editors  without  the  least  ceremony. 
Although  the  power  and  influence  of  the  press  as  a whole,  and  its  impor- 
tance as  a political  agent,  has  materially  increased  since  that  period,  yet 
the  effect  which  any  individual  journal  can  produce  has  very  greatly 
diminished.  A newspaper  then  penetrated  to  localities  where  no  other 
printed  sheet,  in  a multitude  of  instances,  ever  appeared.  Thus  its  false- 
hoods and  its  calumnies  were  uncontradicted,  and  produced  the  effect  of 
sober,  truth.  At  present  the  mischief  that  can  be  done  by  misrepresenta- 
tion is  comparatively  limited,  since  detection  and  exposure  are  always 
hovering  in  its  wake.  New  York  sustained  the  ablest  daily  Federal  paper 
in  the  country,  first  issued  on  the  9th  of  December,  1793,  and  called  The 
Minerva,  its  editor  being  the  distinguished  lexicographer,  Noah  Webster. 
With  it  was  connected  The  Herald,  a semi-weekly  paper,  made  up  with- 
out recomposition  for  country  circulation,  the  first  of  that  character,  of 
which  now  nearly  every  daily  has  its  weekly  or  semi- weekly  edition  pre- 
pared in  the  same  Avay.  The  name  of  the  paper  was  shortly  changed 
from  Minerva  to  Commercial  Advertiser,  which  it  still  bears,  and  the 
semi-weekly  edition  was  called  The  New  York  Spectator  instead  of 
Herald. 

Noah  Webster  was  forty  years  of  age  in  1798,  tall,  slender,  graceful, 
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with  keen  gray  eyes  and  sharply  cut  features,  and  was  remarkable  for  his 
erect  walk  and  perfection  of  neatness  in  dress.  He  was  never  seen  on 
the  street  without  a broad  hat  and  a long  cue.  The  first  publishers  of 
The  Commercial  Advertiser  were  George  Bunce  and  Co. 

The  news  of  the  capture  of  Bonaparte’s  fleet  in  the  battle  of  the  N’ile 
was  received  in  Hew  York  with  open  joy  on  the  part  of  the  Federalists, 
and  with  ill-concealed  vexation  by  the  Opposition.  It  was  the  first 
English  victory  for  a quarter  of  a century  which  had  been  thus  welcomed. 
Some  one  remarked,  in  the  presence  of  Greenleaf,  with  surprise  upon  the 
quick  voyage  of  an  Enghsh  vessel  just  arrived  in  the  harbor.  It  is  not 
at  all  surprising,  sir,”  was  the  sharp  retort.  ''This  country  has  been 
drawing  nearer  to  Great  Britain  ever  since  the  treaty  was  ratified,  and 
of  course  vessels  will  have  shorter  passages.” 

Meanwhile  Aaron  Burr  had  been  maturing  plans  to  extricate  New  York 
from  the  hands  of  Hamilton  and  the  Federalists.  His  first  step  was  to  secure 
his  own  election  to  the  Assembly.  He  took  great  care  in  all  his  movements 
to  shape  trifling  matters  in  such  a way  as  to  produce  certain  results  upon 
the  minds  of  men  whose  partisan  feelings  were  weak  and  easily  influenced. 
He  would  go  to  some  country  member  who  was  panting  with  desire  per- 
haps to  hear  his  own  voice  in  the  Chamber,  or  to  show  his  constituents 
his  name  in  the  newspaper,  and  ask  him  to  introduce  a resolution,  or  do 
some  other  formal  business  that  would  flatter  his  sense  of  personal  con- 
sequence. He  knew  the  political  importance  of  every  man  from  the 
recently  organized  western  counties,  and  was  assiduous  in  his  polite 
attentions  to  them.  For  a while  he  was  extremely  anxious  that  the 
presidential  electors  should  be  chosen  directly  by  the  people,  as  he  sup- 
posed the  State  could  be  more  easily  revolutionized  in  that  way. 

In  the  city  there  were  only  two  banks,  and  these  were  under  the  man- 
agement and  control  of  the  Federalists.  One  was  a branch  of  the  United 
States  Bank,  the  other  the  Bank  of  New  York.  Both  were  to  a consider- 
able degree  the  creation  of  Hamilton,  and  both  were  charged  with  being 
influenced  in  their  discounts  by  political  considerations.  Burr  deter- 
mined to  found  a bank  which  should  equally  accommodate  the  Opposi- 
tion. But  a chronic  prejudice  in  the  public  mind  against  banks  made  the 
enterprise  difficult  to  accomplish.  Taking  advantage  of  the  investigations 
regarding  the  cause  of  the  terrible  ravages  of  yellow  fever  in  the  city,  and 
of  the  impression  that  the  brackish  wells  contributed  largely  to  the  spread 
of  the  pestilence.  Burr  adroitly  organized  a company  for  the  ostensible 
purpose  of  supplying  the  city  with  pure  and  wholesome  water,  but  which 
was  to  use  and  exercise  all  the  privileges  of  a bank.  In  applying  to  the 
legislature  for  a charter,  authority  was  asked  to  raise  two  millions  of 
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dollars,  altliougli  it  was  uncertain  how  much  money  was  needed.  And  as 
the  amount  named  might  possibly  be  too  much,  the  projectors  proposed  to 
insert  in  the  charter  a provision  that  “ the  surplus  capital  might  be  em- 
ployed in  any  way  not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  and  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  the  State  of  New  York.”  While  under  discussion  it 
was  proposed  in  the  Senate  to  strike  out  of  the  bill  this  clause.  Burr 
promptly  explained  that  it  was  intended  the  directors  should  have  liberty 
to  found  an  East  India  Company,  a bank,  or  anything  else  they  deemed 
profitable,  since  merely  supplying  a city  of  fifty  thousand  inhabitants 
with  water  would  not  of  itself  remunerate  the  stockholders.  But  the 
reference  to  an  East  India  Company  or  a bank  being  generally  regarded  as 
chimerical  or  visionary,  little  notice  was  taken  of  it.  None  except  those 
in  the  secret  suspected  that  the  name  “ Manhattan  Company  ” meant 
Manhattan  Bank,  and  a large  portion  of  the  members  who  voted  for 
the  bill  never  even  so  much  as  read  it.  When  referred  to  the  chief 
justice  of  the  State,  its  rejection  was  recommended  because  of  the  un- 
limited powers  conferred  by  the  surplus  clause.  These  objections  were, 
however,  overruled,  and  Governor  Jay  signed  the  bill.  The  Eepublicans 
lauded  Burr  for  his  consummate  address  and  success ; but  the  effects 
injured  the  party,  for  a great  clamor  arose,  the  dexterous  manoeuver  by 
which  one  object  had  been  secured  under  cover  of  another  was 
denounced  in  pamphlets  and  by  the  newspapers  far  and  wide,  and 
Burr  lost  his  election  to  the  Assembly  in  1799  by  an  ominous  majority ; 
the  ticket  headed  by  his  name  was  totally  defeated.  The  bank,  however, 
was  immediately  established,  and  became  an  institution  of  the  first  impor- 
tance. It  does  not  appear  that  even  a show  was  ever  made  of  bringing 
the  water  into  the  city. 

The  amount  of  personal  insult  and  abuse  which  members  of  opposing 
parties  heaped  upon  each  other  during  the  two  last  years  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  John  Adams  is  not  easily  conveyed  to  the  readers’  comprehen- 
sion by  language.  Jefferson  wrote,  “ Men  who  have  been  intimate  all 
their  lives  cross  the  street  to  avoid  meeting.”  Again,  he  said,  “ All  the 
passions  are  boiling  over,  and  one  who  keeps  himself  cool  and  clear  of  the 
contagion  is  so  far  below  the  point  of  ordinary  conversation  that  he 
finds  himself  insulated  in  every  society.”  It  was  the  era  of  bad  feeling, 
and  no  one  came  out  of  the  storm  quite  unscathed.  I do  declare  it  was 
a pleasure  to  live  in  those  good  old  days,  when  a Federalist  could  knock 
a Eepublican  down  in  the  streets  and  not  be  questioned  about  it,”  said  a 
New  York  gentleman,  then  in  Congress,  to  one  of  the  prominent  politi- 
cians of  the  present  day  while  in  his  boyhood. 

The  following  ludicrous  incident,  related  by  an  eye-witness,  forcibly 
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illustrates  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  times.  At  one  of  the  public  meet- 
ings of  politicians  a respectable  Eepublican,  who  was  a tailor  by  trade, 
came  before  the  audience,  announcing  his  intention  to  make  “ a bit  of  a 
speech.”  Thereupon  a famous  Federal  orator  sprang  to  his  feet,  exclaiming, 
‘‘  The  speaker  is  a tailor,  and  a tailor,  as  we  know,  is  the  ninth  part  of  a 
man.  Now,  if  the  ninth  part  of  a man  makes  ' a bit  of  a speech,’  I put  it 
to  you  all,  gentlemen,  to  say  how  much  of  a speech  will  that  be  which 
is  but  a bit  of  the  ninth  part  of  a man  ! ” 

During  the  summer  of  1799  Burr  was  scandalized  by  a rumor,  that  for 
Legislative  services  rendered  the  Holland  Land  Company  had  can- 
celled  a bond  against  him  for  twenty  thousand  dollars.  John  B. 
Church  had  spoken  with  so  much  freedom  about  the  matter  that  Burr 
challenged  him  to  mortal  combat.  They  met  at  Hoboken.  Abijali 
Hammond  attended  Church,  and  Judge  Burke,  of  South  Carolina,  at- 
tended Burr.  A laughable  incident  varied  the  routine  of  the  proceed- 
ings, and  furnished  New  York  with  a joke  and  a byword  for  a long  time 
to  come.  When  Burr,  before  leaving  home,  handed  the  judge  his  pistol- 
case,  he  explained  that  the  balls  were  cast  intentionally  too  small,  and 
that  chamois  leather  cut,  to  the  proper  size,  must  be  greased  and  put 
round  them  to  make  them  fit.  Leather  and  grease  were  within  the  case. 
After  the  principals  had  taken  their  stand,  the  judge  tried  to  hammer  in 
the  ramrod  with  a stone,  which  Burr,  observing,  drew  the  ramrod  as  soon 
as  the  pistol  was  placed  in  his  hand  and  told  the  judge  the  ball  was  not 
home.  ‘‘  I know  it,”  was  the  quick  reply  of  the  judge,  “ I forgot  to 
grease  the  leather  ; but  don’t  keep  your  man  waiting  — just  take  a crack 
at  him  as  it  is,  and  I ’ll  grease  the  next.”  Burr  bowed  graciously,  and 
shots  were  exchanged  without  effect.  Church  made  the  requisite  apology, 
and  the  parties  returned  to  the  city  in  the  highest  good-humor. 

The  scenes  of  a man’s  life  are  as  requisite  to  an  adequate  view  of  his 
character  as  the  frame  of  a picture  and  the  proper  distance  and  light 
whereby  to  examine  it.  Thus  the  reader  wEo  seeks  correct  intellectual 
and  moral  portraiture  must  become  familiar  with  the  place  where  and 
the  people  among  whom  a life  drama  has  been  enacted.  It  was  a pecul- 
iar age.  A new  power  was  on  trial.  Political  society  was  in  the  crude  pro- 
cess of  formation.  And  the  career  of  the  architect  and  organizer  of  this 
new  power  looms  above  the  details  of  feud  and  controversy  with  all  the 
charms  of  romance.  Hamilton’s  acts  had  already  gone  deeply  into  the  life 
of  the  nation,  and  as  the  leader  of  the  dominant  party,  and  confidential 
adviser  of  the  Cabinet,  he  was  playing  a great  part  in  national  affairs. 
President  Adams  declared  that  while  he  was  the  nominal  head  of  the  na- 
tion,Hamilton  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  Senate,  of  the  House  of 
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Eepresentatives,  of  the  heads  of  departments,  of  General  Washington,  and 
last,  and  least,  if  you  will,  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.” 

But  Hamilton  had  a rival  in  political  consequence,  of  matchless  au- 
dacity and  unconquerable  persistence,  who  was  to  teach  the  Opposition  how 
to  conquer.  The  rise  of  Aaron  Burr  to  eminence  in  the  political  arena 
was  more  rapid  than  that  of  any  other  man  who  has  played  a conspicuous 
part  in  the  affairs  of  the  United  States.  Over  the  heads  of  influential 
men  and  able  politicians  in  the  State  of  New  York,  where  leading  families 
had  for  nearly  a century  and  a half  monopolized  the  offices  of  honor  and 
emolument.  Burr  was  advanced  from  a private  station  to  the  highest 
place  at  the  bar,  to  a seat  in  the  national  councils,  and,  even,  within  four 
years,  to  a competition  with  Washington,  Adams,  Jefferson,  and  George 
Clinton  for  the  presidency  itself.  The  world  wondered,  for  all  this 
happened  without  his  having  originated  any  political  idea  or  measure. 
President  Adams  attributed  it  to  the  prestige  of  Burr’s  father’s  and 
grandfather’s  name,  Hamilton  to  his  wire-pulling,  others  to  his  military 
reputation,  and  some  to  good  luck.  Burr’s  own  circle  of  friends  regarded 
his  elevation  as  the  legitimate  result  of  superiority  in  knowledge,  culture, 
and  talents.  In  his  law-practice,  he  is  said  never  to  have  lost  a case 
which  he  personally  conducted.  His  tact  was  marvelous.  In  speaking, 
he  was  never  diffuse.  His  language  was  that  of  a well-bred  and  thoroughly 
informed  man  of  the  world,  clear,  concise,  and  precise,  and  his  style  that 
of  conversation  rather  than  oratory.  Thus  it  was  extremely  difficult  to 
report  his  speeches.  When  arrayed  against  each  other,  Hamilton  would 
exhaust  a case,  giving  ample  statement  to  every  point,  anticipating  every 
objection,  saying  everything  that  could  be  fairly  said  in  the  fullest  man- 
ner, often  speaking  for  two  or  three  hours  with  court  and  jury  fasci- 
nated by  his  lofty  eloquence.  In  replying.  Burr  would  choose  two  or 
three  vulnerable  yet  vital  points,  and  quietly  demolish  them,  leaving 
every  other  part  of  his  antagonist’s  argument  untouched ; thus  he  some- 
times neutralized  the  effect  of  one  of  Hamilton’s  brilliant  orations  in  a 
twenty  minutes’  speech,  always  observing  strictly  the  proper  courtesies  of 
the  bar,  with  complaisant  air,  and  singular  composure  and  courtliness  of 
bearing. 

Both  Hamilton  and  Burr  were  more  or  less  the  subjects  of  local  influ- 
ences, and  their  habits  and  peculiarities  were  colored  by  their  surround- 
ings. It  is  well  known  that  the  law  of  the  pistol  was  then  in  full  force, 
and  that  duels  were  of  frequent  occurrence.  Hamilton  had  been  bred,  if 
not  born,  in  New  York,  and  connected  as  he  was  by  marriage  with  families 
thoroughly  identifled  with  her  foundation  and  development,  he  had  natu- 
rally imbibed  all  the  feudal  proclivities  and  prejudices  which  had  been 
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handed  along  from  generation  to  generation.  In  private  interest  and 
public  spirit  he  was  essentially  a New-Yorker.  And  the  elements  of 
which  New  York  was  composed,  acting  upon  his  peculiar  temperament 
and  powers,  helped  to  make  him  what  he  was  to  the  national  government. 
Nor  should  New  York  forget  how  largely  his  breadth  of  vision  and  crea- 
tive talent  contributed  to  the  growth,  multiplication,  and  prosperity  of 
lier  educational  institutions.  His  success  at  the  New  York  bar  at  a time 
when  all  legal  problems  were  more  difficult  of  solution  than  ever  be- 
fore or  since  won  universal  and  deserved  renown.  On  the  retirement 
of  Jay,  the  office  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  was  offered  him, 
which  he  declined  on  the  ground  that  his  ''  ambition  and  duty  lay  else- 
where in  the  public  service.”  He  was  a conscientious  believer  in  the 
system  of  government  he  had  helped  to  found,  was  indifferent  to  the 
accumulation  of  wealth,  and  his  thoughts  and  acts  were  constantly 
directed  to  intricate  questions  and  interests  of  vast  magnitude.  Talley- 
rand said  that  he  had  known  nearly  all  the  marked  men  of  his  time,  but 
had  never  known  one,  on  the  whole,  equal  to  Hamilton. 

The  death  of  Washington  on  the  14th  of  December,  1799,  threw  the 
whole  nation  into  the  deepest  mourning.  Public  testimonials  of 

1799 

grief  and  reverence  were  displayed  on  every  hand.  The  vestry  of 
Trinity  Church  assembled  at  the  house  of  the  Eight  Eeverend  Bishop 
Provost,  to  give  expression  to  sorrow,  and  the  record,  entered  alone  on  the 
broad  page  of  a large  folio  and  surrounded  by  a black  border,  reads  as 
follows : ''  Ordered,  that  in  consideration  of  the  death  of  the  late  Lieu- 
tenant George  Washington,  the  several  churches  belonging  to  this  cor- 
poration be  put  in  mourning.” 

These  sentiments  of  sorrow  were  by  no  means  confined  to  the  United 
States.  When  the  news  reached  England,  Lord  Bridport,  commanding  a 
fleet  of  sixty  ships  of  the  line,  lying  at  Torbay,  lowered  his  flag  half  mast, 
every  vessel  following  his  example.  Bonaparte  announced  Washington’s 
death  to  the  French  army,  ordering  black  crape  suspended  from  all  the 
standards  and  flags  throughout  the  public  service  for  ten  days. 

The  mourning  in  America  was  universal.  It  was  manifested  by  every 
token  which  could  indicate  public  sentiment  and  feeling.  Eulogy  ex- 
hausted the  resources  of  language.  The  “ Grand  Council  ” of  the  nation, 
orators,  divines,  journalists,  and  writers  of  every  class  employed  their 
talents  in  honoring  his  memory.  “ Silence  would  best  become  our  grief,” 
spoke  an  eloquent  senator  to  a tearful  audience,  but  it  would  not  be- 
come our  love.  As  our  love  is  even  greater  than  our  grief,  we  must  speak. 
We  must  express  our  gratitude,  we  must  show  our  admiration.  It  is  the 
consolation  left  us  to  proclaim  to  a listening  world  his  deeds  of  matchless 
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raerit When  there  was  danger,  he  was  the  first  to  meet  it,  when 

labor,  the  first  to  share  it,  when  distress,  the  first  to  feel  it,  when  merit, 

the  first  to  praise  it,  and  when  service,  the  first  to  perform  it Had 

he  been  a Caesar,  his  army  would  have  made  him  an  emperor.  But 
being  Washington,  he  brought  that  army  to  respect  the  civil  authority, 
and  to  obey  the  laws  of  its  country.” 

And  not  only  the  land  of  his  birth  but  the  whole  civilized  world  paid 
respectful  tribute  to  the  greatness  of  the  man,  who,  more  than  any  other 
in  ancient  or  modern  history,  is  entitled  to  the  affectionate  appellation  of 
THE  FATHER  OF  HIS  COUNTRY. 

The  present  century  opened  inauspiciously.  At  no  period  of  Washing- 
ton’s long  and  useful  life  could  his  loss  have  been  a greater  pub- 
lic affliction.  His  death  hushed  for  a moment  even  the  violence 
of  the  political  whirlwind,  but  the  Federalists  felt  that  in  that  pause  the 
sheet-anchor  of  the  ship  of  State  had  parted  its  fastenings.  Clear- 
sighted politicians  unew  too  well  how  much  depended  upon  the  influence 
of  a single  name  and  on  the  popularity  of  a single  individual.  President 
Adams  was  not  in  harmony  with  his  cabinet  or  his  party.  His  feeling 
towards  Hamilton  was  revealed  by  his  neglect  to  appoint  him  to  the 
command  of  the  army  in  place  of  the  deceased  chief ; and  Hamilton  was 
resolved  to  prevent  the  re-election  of  Adams  to  the  Presidential  chair. 
The  period  long  hoped  for  by  the  Opposition  had  arrived.  The  disagree- 
ments between  the  President  and  a large  division  of  the  Federalists 
widened  into  an  irreparable  breach. 

Adams  had  appointed  envoys  a few  months  before  to  discuss  and  settle 
all  controversies  between  the  French  government  and  this  country,  the 
Directory  having  made  a fresh  proposal  of  negotiation.  Oliver  Ells- 
worth, the  foremost  man  in  Connecticut,  who  had  succeeded  Jay  as 
chief  justice  of  the  United  States  in  1796,  Patrick  Henry,  late  governor 
of  Virginia,  and  William  V.  Murray,  minister  to  the  Hague,  were  the 
chosen  diplomatists.  Three  of  the  cabinet  ministers  objected  to  the 
mission  on  the  ground  that  the  French  were  insincere,  and  that  the  honor 
of  America  would  not  allow  any  further  advances  on  our  part,  at  least 
while  the  piratical  French  decrees  against  American  commerce  remained 
unrepealed  — objections  in  which  Hamilton  and  a large  number  of  the 
Federalists  concurred.  The  President  acted  in  this  connection  without 
consulting  his  cabinet  ministers,  knowing  their  sentiments.  The  three 
gentlemen  were  deeply  offended.  Presently  Adams  had  reason  to  believe, 
or  imagined,  that  they  were  disposed  to  clog  all  his  measures  which  did 
not  meet  their  approval,  and  removed  two  of  them.  Secretary  McHenry 
and  Secretary  Pickering,  from  their  offices. 
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The  envoys  to  France  found  the  government  in  new  handsd  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  as  first  consul  of  the  republic,  was  energetically  engaged  in  try- 
ing to  establish  order.  He  was  disposed  to  negotiate,  and  before  the  end 
of  September  differences  had  been  adjusted  between  the  two  nations  and 
a treaty  signed.^  It  seemed  at  this  juncture  as  if  a universal  cessation  of 
hostilities  was  about  to  mark  the  history  of  Europe. 

The  wisdom  of  the  mission  was  thereby  justified ; for  had  negotiation 
been  unprovided  for,  the  speedy  European  peace  that  followed  would  have 
left  America  to  fight  alone ; or,  that  being  out  of  the  question,  as  it 
would  have  been,  to  accept  such  terms  as  France  might  choose  to  dictate. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  policy  of  Adams,  his  determination 
to  exercise  his  own  judgment  and  boldly  risk  his  personal  popularity  to 
secure  to  his  country  an  honorable  peace,  made  one  thing  evident.  He 
could  not  be  depended  upon  as  the  instrument  of  a party.  Long  before 
the  results  of  the  mission  to  France  were  known,  the  bitter  feud  between 
the  Federal  leaders  rendered  it  certain  that  Adams  could  not  be  re- 
elected to  the  Presidential  chair. 

Hamilton  was  acutely  indignant  upon  learning  that  the  President  had 
freely  mentioned  him  by  name  as  acting  under  British  influence.  He  sub- 
sequently wrote  and  privately  circulated  a pamphlet  to  portray  the  unfit- 
ness of  Adams  for  the  administration  of  the  government.  Wolcott  and  the 
two  ex-secretaries,  confident  in  their  own  wisdom  and  integrity,  matured 
a plan  in  connection  with  Hamilton  for  quietly  displacing  Adams  without 
seeming  to  make  an  open  attack  upon  him.  In  this  they  were  aided  by 
the  method  in  vogue  of  voting  for  two  candidates  without  distinction  as  to 
the  office  for  which  they  were  intended.  They  resolved  to  bring  forward 
the  two  names  of  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney  and  John  Adams,  and 
then  find  means  to  secure  Pinckney  the  larger  vote. 

The  Eepublicans  took  immediate  advantage  of  the  situation.  By  a 
current  calculation  the  result  of  the  Presidential  election  was  made  to 
rest  upon  the  vote  of  New  York  alone,  and  even  upon  the  members  of 
Assembly  to  be  chosen  in  the  city  of  New  York  at  the  spring  election, 
as  the  Presidential  electors  were  chosen  by  the  legislature  in  joint  ballot. 
Aaron  Burr  w^as  not  himself  a city  candidate,  which  circumstance  pre- 
vented the  Manhattan  Bank  question  from  prejudicing  the  election,  but 
was  shrewdly  nominated  and  elected  from  the  county  of  Orange.  With 
matchless  foresight  he  drafted  an  imposing  catalogue  of  names  for  the 

1 Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  chosen  first  consul  of  the  republic  December  13,  1799,  from 
which  time  his  line  of  policy  distinctly  unfolded  itself. 

2 The  treaty  between  France  and  the  United  States  was  signed  September  30,  1800.  It 
w^as  ratified  by  President  Adams,  l"ebruary  18,  1801,  and  by  Bonaparte,  July  31,  1801. 
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city  ticket,  and  then  applied  himself  resolutely  to  the  task  of  inducing 
the  gentlemen  to  permit  their  names  to  be  used.  As  jealousies  existed 
between  the  Clintons  and  Livingstons,  he  adroitly  placed  ex-Governor 
George  Clinton  at  the  head  of  the  list.  Judge  Brockholst  Livingston  second, 
and  General  Horatio  Gates,  whose  enmity  to  Schuyler  and  Hamilton  still 
rankled,  immediately  following.  Each  of  these  men  represented  a faction 
of  the  Eepublican  party,  and  were  by  no  means  disposed  to  act  together. 
Eor  a long  time  each  was  deaf  to  arguments  and  entreaties.  Burr  was 
persistent  in  trying  to  overcome  their  objections.  Clinton  had  himself 
pretensions  to  the  Presidency.  Seven  years  before  he  had  received  fifty 
electoral  votes  out  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-two,  while  Jefferson 
had  but  four.  He  did  not  like  Jefferson,  and  he  liked  Burr  less  than 
Jefferson.  To  be  asked  to  stand  for  the  Assembly  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
helping  Jefferson  into  the  Presidential  chair,  brought  heavy  lines  into  his 
stern  face.  And  the  solicitation  coming  from  an  aspiring  individual  who 
was  only  a stripling  aide-de-camp  when  he  was  the  foremost  man  in  the 
State,  and  who  had  actually  received  thirty  electoral  votes  to  his  four  in 
1797,  did  not  brighten  the  prospect.  Burr  was  mildly  persuasive,  and 
talked  eloquently  of  sacrificing  personal  or  ambitious  considerations  for 
the  good  of  the  party.  Eor  many  days  Clinton  was  firm  in  his  refusal. 
The  final  interview  occurred  at  Burr’s  residence,  at  Eichmond  Hill. 
Burr  was  never  more  fluent  or  captivating.  When  all  the  old  and  new 
arguments  had  been  exhausted  in  vain,  and  the  committee  was  in  despair, 
Burr  said  that  it  was  a right  inherent  in  the  community  to  command  the 
services  of  an  able  man  at  a great  crisis,  and  announced  the  intention  of 
the  party  to  nominate  and  elect  Clinton  without  regard  to  his  inclination. 
Clinton  at  last  promised  that  he  would  not  publicly  repudiate  the  nomina- 
tion ; and  that  during  the  canvass  he  would  refrain  in  his  ordinary  con- 
versation from  denouncing  Jefferson,  as  had  become  habitual  with  him. 
He  kept  his  word,  but  rendered  no  personal  assistance  in  the  campaign. 

The  next  movement  was  to  secure  the  consent  of  Gates,  and  it  is  said 
that  the  art  with  which  Burr  worked  upon  his  foibles  and  judgment  was 
marvelous.  Gates  yielded,  as  did  also,  after  repeated  interviews.  Judge 
Livingston.  The  consent  of  the  nine  less  conspicuous  persons  was  obtained 
only  after  much  trouble.  Burr  then  commenced  operations  directly  upon 
the  public  mind.  He  provided  for  a succession  of  ward  and  general 
meetings,  nearly  all  of  which  he  attended  and  addressed.  He  was  continu- 
ally declaring  that  the  Eepublicans  had  really  a majority  in  the  city ; and 
he  superintended  the  making  out  of  lists  of  the  voters  with  the  political 
history  of  each  appended  in  parallel  columns,  to  wEich  was  added  all 
new  information  obtained.  The  finance  committee  had  prepared  a list 
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of  the  wealthy  Eepublicans,  with  the  sum  of  money  it  was  proposed  to 
solicit  from  each,  attached  to  his  name.  Burr  glanced  over  it,  and  observ- 
ing that  a certain  politician,  equally  remarkable  for  zeal  and  parsimony, 
was  assessed  one  hundred  dollars,  said,  quietly,  “ Strike  out  his  name,  for 
you  will  not  get  the  money,  and  from  the  moment  the  demand  is  made 
upon  him  his  exertions  will  cease,  and  you  will  not  see  him  at  the  polls 
during  the  election.”  The  name  was  erased.  Lower  down  in  the  cata- 
logue he  noticed  the  same  sum  placed  opposite  the  name  of  another  man 
who  was  liberal  with  his  money,  but  incorrigibly  lazy.  “ Double  it,”  he 
said,  and  tell  him  no  labor  will  be  expected  from  him,  except  an  occa- 
sional attendance  in  the  committee-room  to  help  fold  the  tickets.”  The 
result  was  as  predicted.  The  lazy  man  paid  the  money  cheerfully,  and 
the  stingy  man  worked  day  and  night.  In  all  Burr’s  lists  a man’s 
opinions  and  temperament  were  not  only  noted,  but  his  habits,  and  the 
amount  of  excitement  or  inducement  necessary  to  overcome  any  fatal 
disposition  to  neglect  visiting  the  polls.  Whenever  Burr  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  humblest  of  his  adherents  he  treated  them  so  sweetly  and 
blandly  that  his  manners  were  remembered  when  the  whole  conversation 
had  passed  from  the  mind. 

The  polls  opened  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  of  April,  and  closed 
at  sunset  on  the  2d  of  May.  During  these  few  days  the  exertions 
of  both  parties  were  beyond  parallel.  Hamilton  was  personally  in  the 
field,  animating  the  Federalists  with  his  powerful  orations.  Burr  was 
perpetually  addressing  large  assemblages  of  Eepublicans.  Sometimes 
the  two  appeared  on  the  same  platform,  and  addressed  the  multitude  in 
turn.  On  these  occasions  their  bearing  toward  each  other  was  so  defer- 
entially courteous  and  graceful  as  never  to  be  forgotten  by  those  present. 

Several  causes  served  to  weaken  the  Federalists  other  than  the  signifi- 
cant division  of  party.  The  enforcement  of  the  odious  Alien  and  Sedition 
Laws  had  exasperated  a large  community  of  good  citizens.  The  arrest 
of  Judge  Peck,  for  instance,  at  Otsego,  for  circulating  a sharply  worded 
petition  that  the  odious  laws  might  be  repealed,  roused  the  whole  State. 
''  A hundred  missionaries  stationed  between  New  York  and  Cooperstown 
could  not  have  done  so  much  for  the  Eepublican  cause  as  this  journey 
of  Judge  Peck,  a prisoner,  torn  from  his  family,  to  the  capital  of  the 
State,”  writes  Hammond.  “ It  was  nothing  less  than  the  public  exhibi- 
tion of  a suffering  martyr  for  the  freedom  of  speech  and  the  press,  and 
the  right  of  petitioning.”  A special  point  was  also  made  by  the  Oppo- 
sition of  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  Tories  of  the  Eevolution,  then  living, 
had  allied  themselves  with  the  Federalists. 

Before  the  two  great  rivals  slept,  after  the  contest  ended,  they  learned 
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that  the  Eepublicans  had  carried  the  city  by  a majority  of  four  hundred 
and  ninety  votes.  The  news  took  the  whole  country  by  surprise.  It 
was  a great  national  victory  for  the  Eepublicans,  after  twelve  years  of 
defeat.  Vice-President  Jefferson  called  upon  President  Adams  the 
evening  after  the  startling  intelligence  was  received  in  Philadelphia,  and 
found  him  in  great  dejection.  ‘'Well,  I understand  that  you  are  to  beat 
me  in  this  contest,  and  I will  only  say  that  I will  be  as  faithful  a subject 
as  any  you  will  have,”  said  the  President.  “ Mr.  Adams,”  replied  Jefferson, 
“this  is  no  personal  contest  between  you  and  me.  Two  systems  of 
principles  on  the  subject  of  government  divide  our  fellow-citizens  into 
two  parties ; with  one  of  these  you  concur,  and  I with  the  other.  As  we 
have  been  longer  on  the  stage  than  most  of  those  now  living,  our  names 
happen  to  be  more  generally  known.  One  of  these  parties,  therefore, 
has  put  your  name  at  its  head,  the  other  mine.  Were  we  both  to  die  to- 
day, to-morrow  two  other  names  would  be  in  the  place  of  ours,  without 
any  change  in  the  motion  of  the  machinery.  Its  motion  is  from  its 
principle,  not  from  you  or  myself.” 

Congress  was  in  session,  and  the  possibility  being  settled  that  a Eepub- 
lican  President  and  Vice-President  could  be  elected,  it  became  necessary 
to  decide  upon  candidates.  For  the  first  office  all  eyes  turned  towards 
Jefferson.  It  was  agreed  to  nominate  a Vice-President  from  FTew  York, 
and  Chancellor  Livingston,  ex-Governor  Clinton,  and  Burr  were  all 
mentioned.  The  deafness  of  Chancellor  Livingston  presented  an  insur- 
mountable barrier  to  his  nomination,  and  as  the  sudden  rise  of  the 
Eepublican  party  was  due  to  the  exertions  of  Burr,  he  became  the  nomi- 
nee, with  the  distinct  understanding,  however,  that  Jefferson  was  the 
choice  of  the  party  for  President. 

Hamilton  was  greatly  disappointed.  Yet  he  did  not  despair.  One  of 
his  first  acts,  with  the  approval,  it  is  said,  of  a caucus  of  his  political 
friends  in  Hew  York,  was  to  address  a letter  to  Governor  Jay  requesting 
and  urging  him  to  convene  the  Legislature  before  its  year  expired  — on 
the  1st  of  July  — with  a view  of  changing  the  manner  of  choosing  Presi- 
dential electors  in  the  State.  Jay  refused  to  yield  to  the  pressing  solici- 
tation, and  on  the  back  of  the  letter  indorsed  with  his  own  hand  these 
words,  “ Proposing  a measure  for  party  purposes,  which  I think  it  would 
not  become  me  to  adopt.” 

On  the  first  Tuesday  of  Hovember  Governor  Jay  appeared  before 
the  newly  chosen  Legislature  of  the  State,  and  in  his  speech  alluded 
to  the  cause  of  the  early  session,  which  was  to  appoint  Presiden- 
tial electors,  and  recommended  the  suppression  of  all  inflammatory 
feeling. , The  two  houses  immediately  proceeded  to  the  business  before 
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them.  The  Senate  nominated  Federalists,  the  Assembly  Eepublicans. 
Upon  a joint  ballot  the  Eepublican  ticket  received  a majority  of  twenty- 
two  votes.  The  men  chosen  were,  Pierre  Van  Cortlandt,  Jr.,  Anthony 
Lispenard,  Isaac  Ledyard,  James  Burt,  Gilbert  Livingston,  Thomas 
Jenkins,  Peter  Van  ETess,  Eobert  Ellis,  John  Woodworth,  Jeremiah  Van 
Eensselaer,  Jacob  Acker,  and  William  Floyd.  On  the  6th  John  Arm- 
strong was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in  place  of 
John  Lawrence,  who  had  resigned.  He  was  eminent  for  talents  and  a 
political  writer  of  great  force  and  originality ; and  the  brother-in-law 
of  Chancellor  Livingston.  He  had  been  a Federalist  until  a recent 
period,  even  as  late  as  1797,  since  when  he  had  joined  the  Eepublicans. 
Before  the  session  adjourned  on  the  8th  to  the  last  Tuesday  in  January, 
1801,  the  Eepublicans  nominated  George  Clinton  for  governor,  and  Jere- 
miah Van  Eensselaer  for  lieutenant-governor,  to  be  supported  at  the  next 
election.  On  the  same  day  the  Federalists  held  a meeting  and  addressed 
Governor  Jay,  with  a request  that  he  should  be  a candidate  for  re- 
election,  which  he  positively  declined,  having  determined  to  retire  from 
all  public  employment.  Stephen  Van  Eensselaer  accordingly  received 
the  nomination  for  governor. 

Meanwhile  the  seat  of  government  had  been,  during  the  early  summer 

months,  removed  from  Philadelphia  to  its  new  home  on  the  Poto- 

1800. 

mac.  Secretary  Wolcott  wrote  on  the  4th  of  July,  from  the 
building  at  Washington  erected  for  the  use  of  the  Treasury  Department: 
“ Immense  sums  have  been  squandered  in  buildings  which  are  but 
partly  finished,  in  situations  which  are  not,  and  never  will  be,  the  scenes 
of  business,  while  the  parts  near  the  public  buildings  are  almost  wholly 
unimproved.  You  may  look  in  almost  any  direction,  over  an  extent  of 
ground  nearly  as  large  as  the  city  of  17ew  York,  without  seeing  a fence 
or  any  object  except  brick-kilns  and  temporary  huts  for  laborers.  There 
is  one  good  tavern  about  forty  rods  from  the  Capitol,  and  several  other 
houses  are  built  and  erecting ; but  I do  not  perceive  how  the  members 
of  Congress  can  possibly  secure  lodgings,  unless  they  will  consent  to  live 
like  scholars  in  a college,  or  monks  in  a monastery,  crowded  ten  or 
twenty  in  one  house,  and  utterly  secluded  from  society.  There  appears 
to  be  a confident  expectation  that  this  place  will  soon  exceed  any  city  in 
the  world.  No  stranger  can  be  here  a day,  and  converse  with  the  propri- 
etors, without  conceiving  himself  in  the  company  of  crazy  people.  On 
the  whole,  I must  say  that  the  situation  is  a good  one,  and  I perceive  no 
reason  for  suspecting  it  to  be  unhealthy;  but  I had  no  concejDtion,  till  I 
came  here,  of  the  folly  and  infatuation  of  the  people  who  have  directed 
the  settlements.  Though  five  times  as  much  money  has  been  expended 
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as  was  necessary,  and  though  the  private  buildings  are  in  number  suffi- 
cient for  all  who  will  have  occasion  to  reside  here,  yet  there  is  nothing 
convenient  and  nothing  plenty  hut  provisions  ; there  is  no  industry, 
society,  or  business.” 

In  regard  to  the  Executive  Mansion,  Wolcott  spoke  of  it  as  ‘‘  The 
Palace,”  a term  in  common  use  for  many  years ; he  wrote : “ It  is  about  as 
large  as  the  wing  of  the  Capitol,  except  that  it  is  not  so  high.  It  is 
highly  decorated,  and  makes  a good  appearance,  hut  it  is  in  a very  unfin- 
ished state.  I cannot  but  consider  the  Presidents  as  very  unfortunate 
men  if  they  must  live  in  this  dwelling.  It  is  cold  and  damp  in  winter, 
and  cannot  be  kept  in  tolerable  order  without  a regiment  of  servants.  It 
was  built  to  he  looked  at  by  visitors  and  strangers,  and  will  render  its 
occupant  an  object  of  ridicule  with  some,  and  of  pity  with  others.” 

Mrs.  Adams  wrote  in  a similar  strain  on  the  21st  of  November.  She 
thought  it  would  require  about  thirty  servants  to  keep  the  house  and 
stables  in  proper  order.  “An  establishment  very  well  proportioned  to  the 
President’s  salary,”  she  added  ironically.  She  had  made  up  her  mind 
to  content  herself  anywhere  for  three  months,  until  the  expiration  of 
her  husband’s  term  of  office,  but  the  want  of  comforts  was  a great  trial. 
“ If  they  will  put  me  up  some  bells  — there  is  not  one  hung  through  the 
whole  house  and  promises  are  all  you  can  obtain  — and  let  me  have 
wood  enough  to  keep  fires,  I design  to  be  pleased,”  she  said.  “ But  sur- 
rounded by  forests,  can  you  believe  that  wood  is  not  to  be  had,  because 
people  cannot  be  found  to  cut  and  cart  it ! The  principal  stairs  are 
not  up,  and  will  not  be  this  winter.  There  is  not  a single  apartment 
finished,  and  all  withinside,  except  the  plastering,  has  been  done  since 
Briesler  came.  We  have  not  the  least  fence,  yard,  or  other  convenience 
without,  and  the  great  unfinished  audience-room  (East  Boom)  I make  a 
drying  room  of,  to  hang  up  the  clothes  in.  Woods  are  all  you  can  see 
from  Baltimore  until  you  reach  the  city,  which  is  only  so  in  name.  Here 
and  there  is  a small  cot,  without  a glass  window,  interspersed  along  the 
forests,  through  which  you  travel  miles  without  seeing  a human  being.” 

The  public  offices  had  hardly  been  established  at  Washington  when 
the  War  Office  took  fire  and  was  burned,  occasioning  the  destruction  of 
many  valuable  papers.  In  the  course  of  the  winter  a like  accident 
happened  to  the  Treasury  Department,  although  the  destruction  of  papers 
was  comparatively  trifling.  In  the  rabid  party  fury  these  fires  were  by 
the  Opposition  newspapers  attributed  to  design  on  the  part  of  certain 
public  officers,  who,  it  was  said,  hoped  thus  to  destroy  the  evidence  of 
pecuniary  defalcations. 

Secretary  Wolcott  had  felt  his  position  in  the  President’s  cabinet  ex- 
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ceedingly  uncomfortable  ever  since  the  dismissal  of  his  colleagues,  and 
had  fixed  on  the  end  of  the  year  as  a period  for  retiring.  In  notifying 
the  President  and  Congress  of  his  determination,  he  asked  an  investi- 
gation into  his  official  conduct.  He  had  not  been  less  decisive  in  his 
political  opinions  than  the  secretaries  who  were  removed,  but  he  had 
always  preserved  towards  President  Adams  great  courtesy  of  manner ; 
and  he  was,  moreover,  an  excellent  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  whose  place 
it  was  not  easy  to  fill.  It  was  found  that  he  was  leaving  the  Treasury 
in  a flourishing  condition  after  twelve  years  of  laborious  and  important 
public  service,  and  with  very  little  money  in  his  pocket.  Adams,  with  a 
magnanimity  which  quite  took  Wolcott  by  surprise,  appointed  him  judge 
of  the  second  district. 

Samuel  Dexter  of  Boston,  who  had  been  appointed  Secretary  of  War 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  succeeded  Wolcott  in  the  Treasury.  Oliver 
Ellsworth,  being  detained  in  Europe  by  ill  health  after  his  mission  to 
France  was  successfully  concluded,  sent  in  his  resignation  of  chief  justice, 
which  office  was  immediately  tendered  for  the  second  time  to  John  Jay, 
who  declined,  having  resolved  that  nothing  should  interfere  with  his 
purpose  of  retiring  from  public  life.  Adams  then  conferred  the  important 
post  upon  John  Marshall,  the  successor  of  Pickering  as  Secretary  of  State. 

New  York  City,  although  the  focus  of  Hamilton’s  influence,  and  the 
field  where  Burr  was  distancing  all  his  competitors  in  the  arts  of  intrigue, 
the  center  indeed  of  the  obstinate  struggle  for  the  supremacy  of  a national 
party,  was  not  entirely  given  over  to  politics.  Its  inhabitants  and  its 
institutions  multiplied  in  rapid  ratio.  The  population  already  numbered 
sixty  thousand.  The  third  Presbyterian  Church  edifice  had  been  erected 
upon  a lot  donated  by  Henry  Kutgers,  corner  of  Eutger  and  Henry  Streets, 
and  was  first  opened  for  public  worship  in  May,  1798.  The  location  was 
barren  of  habitable  surroundings  until  after  the  beginning  of  the  century. 
The  bridge  at  Canal  Street  presented  a rural  picture  which  it  is  interesting 
to  perpetuate.  During  the  same  year  (1798)  the  first  monthly  concert  of 
prayer  was  held  in  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Church  in  Cedar  Street,  the 
second  in  the  Wall  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  the  third  in  the  Middle 
Dutch  Church,  in  Nassau  Street.  It  was  a union  of  the  three  denomina- 
tions and  grew  out  of  private  prayer-meetings  instituted  by  Mrs.  Isabella 
Graham,  a remarkable  Scotch  lady  who  had  been  persuaded  in  1789,  by 
Eev.  Dr.  Witherspoon,  to  break  up  a flourishing  school  in  Edinburgh  and 
establish  a similar  school  for  young  ladies  in  New  York  City.  She  was 
gifted  with  exceptional  religious  as  well  as  intellectual  activity,  and  was 
considered  a great  acquisition  to  the  cause  of  education  in  this  country. 
She  was  sustained  in  her  enterprise  by  the  clergy  of  all  denominations, 
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and  the  most  influential  families  were  among  the  patrons  of  her  school. 
She  originated  the  Society  for  the  Eelief  of  Poor  Widows  with  Small 
Children,  organized  at  her  own  residence  in  1797  ; her  name  appears 
as  first  directress  of  its  board  of  managers,  Mrs.  Sarah  Hoffman  second 
directress,  and  Mrs.  Joanna  Bethune  third  directress.  At  tlie  first  annual 
meeting  of  this  society,  in  1798,  ninety- 
eight  widows,  with  two  hundred  and 
twenty-three  children,  were  reported  as 
having  been  brought  through  the  severity 
of  the  winter  with  comfort,  who  would 
otherwise  have  been  condemned  to  the 
almshouse.  Erelong  the  ladies  discovered 
the  necessity  of  some  systematic  provision 
for  the  orphan  children  of  the  deceased 
widows,  hence  the  foundation  of  the  New 
York  Orphan  Asylum  at  a later  date. 

The  Methodists  had  by  this  time  be- 
come numerous  in  the  city.  Their  first 
house  of  worship  in  John  Street  was  built 
in  1768,  but  the  regular  establishment  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
did  not  occur  until  1784.  The  second  church  edifice  of  this  denomina- 
tion was  erected  in  Eorsyth,  near  Division  Street,  about  1790,  a wood 
structure,  costing  two  thousand  dollars.  Another  organization  built  a 
house  of  worship  in  Duane  Street,  near  Hudson,  in  1797,  upon  which 
was  expended  about  ten  thousand  dollars.  The  fourth  Methodist  Church 
was  instituted  in  1800 ; an  old  building  was  hired  on  a long  lease  and 
occupied  as  a place  of  worship,  standing  near  the  present  St.  Mark’s 
Place.  It  was  called  the  Two-mile-stone  Church,  having  originated  in 
a weekly  prayer-meeting  established  by  two  members  of  the  John  Street 
Church  many  years  before,  among  the  scattered  residents  on  the  road 
leading  to  Harlem,  and  styled  the  Two-mile-stone  Prayer-meeting, 
from  being  two  miles  from  what  was  then  the  center  of  the  city.  The 
fifth  Methodist  Cliurch  was  not  organized  until  1810.  The  Methodist 
clergymen  of  tlie  period  were  Eev.  Daniel  Smith,  Eev.  William  Phoebus, 
Eev.  John  McCloskey,  Eev.  Michael  Coats,  and  Eev.  Thomas  Sergent. 

The  first  missionary  society  was  founded  in  1796,  its  purpose  being  to 
propagate  the  gospel  among  the  Indians  and  the  destitute  settlers  on  the 
frontier.  Eev.  Dr.  Eodgers  was  president,  Eev.  Dr.  Livingston  vice- 
president,  Alexander  Eobertson  treasurer,  Eev.  Dr.  John  M.  Mason 
secretary,  and  Eev.  John  N.  Abeel  clerk.  The  directors  were  Eev.  Dr. 
William  Linn,  Eev.  Dr.  John  McKnight,  Eev.  Benjamin  Foster,  Eev. 
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Gerardus  A.  H.  Kuypers,  Eev.  Samuel  Miller,  Leonard  Bleecker,  John 
Broome,  J.  Machaness,  Thomas  Storm,  Ezekiel  Bobbins,  George  Lindsay, 
and  John  Murray.  The  earliest  annual  sermon  preached  before  this 
society  was  by  Eev.  Dr.  Livingston,  a sermon  which  was  published  and 
found  its  way  to  AVilliamstown,  where  it  was  read  by  the  students  who 
prayed  under  the  haystack  in  the  field  back  of  Williams  College. 

Several  religious  societies  were  in  existence  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century.  Also  a charity  for  the  relief  of  distressed  persons,  of  which 
Eev.  Dr.  Eodgers  was  president,  Eev.  Dr.  Abram  Beach  vice-president, 
John  Murray  treasurer,  and  James  Bleecker  secretary.  Dr.  Eodgers 
was  also  president  of  the  City  Dispensary,  Moses  Eodgers  treasurer, 
Anthony  Bleecker  secretary,  and  Eev.  Dr.  Linn,  Eev.  Dr.  Beach,  Dr. 
John  Charlton,  John  Watts,  Matthew  Clarkson,  General  Jacob  Morton, 
James  Watson,  John  Broome,  John  Cozine,  Samuel  Osgood,  and  John 
Murray,  trustees. 

Anthony  Bleecker  was  at  this  time  about  thirty  years  of  age,  a grad- 
uate of  Columbia,  a lawyer  and  a gentleman  of  classical  education 
and  belles-lettres  tastes.  He  was  a member  of  the  Drone  Club,  a 
social  and  literary  circle  instituted  about  the  year  1792  as  an  aid  to 
intellectual  advancement.  Its  members  were  recognized  by  proofs  of 
authorship,  and  included  such  men  as  Kent,  Dunlap,  Johnson,  Dr.  Ed- 
ward and  Eev.  Samuel  Miller,  Dr.  Mitchill,  Josiah  Ogden  Hoffman, 
and  Charles  Brockden  Brown.  Bleecker  wrote  for  the  Drone  in  prose 
and  verse,  and  was  for  many  years  a prolific  contributor  to  the  period- 
icals of  the  day.  Charles  Brockden  Brown  came  to  New  York  in  1796, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  ambitious  to  devote  himself  to  letters,  and 
in  1798  issued  his  first  novel,  entitled  Wielancl,  a powerful  and  original 
romance;  and  in  1799  Osmond,  or  the  Secret  Witness.  He  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Eev.  Dr.  Linn.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
American  who  ventured  to  pursue  literature  as  a profession.  In  1800 
he  published  the  second  part  of  Arthur  Mervyn,  and  had  at  the  same 
time  several  other  works  in  progress. 

Near  the  river  shore,  the  grounds  ornamented  with  majestic  sycamores, 
stood  the  venerated  seat  of  classical  lore,  Columbia  College.  “ Those 
venerable  trees,”  said  the  Hon.  John  Jay  in  his  centennial  address  in 
1876,  “had  an  historic  interest  from  the  fact  which,  when  a boy,  I heard 
from  the  lips  of  Judge  Egbert  Benson  during  one  of  his  visits  to  my 
grandfather  at  Bedford,  that  those  trees  were  carried  to  the  green  by  him- 
self, Jay,  Eobert  E.  Livingston,  and  I think  Eichard  Harrison,  and  planted 
by  their  own  hands.”  President  William  Samuel  Johnson  resigned  his 
office  at  the  close  of  the  college  year  in  1800,  and  Eev.  Dr.  Charles  Henry 
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Wharton,  an  Episcopal  clergyman  and  author,  became  president  of  the 
institution  for  one  year.  He  resigned  in  1801,  and  the  accomplished 
scholar  and  divine,  Benjamin  Moore,  Episcopal  Bishop  of  New  York,  was 
elected  to  the  chair,  which  position  he  filled  until  1811.  The  professors 
were  all  men  of  exceptional  scholarship,  and  the  influence  of  the  insti- 
tution upon  the  literary  character  of  the  State  was  marked,  many  of 
the  graduates  attaining  great  distinction  in  professional  and  public  life. 
Among  the  students  when  the  century  opened  were  John  Antlion,  Henry 
H.  Schieffelin,  and  Gulian  Crommelin  Verplanck,  rejDresenting  respec- 
tively our  lawyers,  merchants,  and  men  of  letters.-  Others  upon  the  roll 
included  Philip  Hamilton,  Eobert  Benson,  John  J.  I)e  Peyster,  Lewis 
M.  Ogden,  John  Delafield,  Edward  P.  Livingston,  afterwards  lieutenant- 
governor  of  the  State  (grandson  of  Philip,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence),  John  McComb,  who  married  Livingston’s  sister,  Clement 
C.  Moore,  afterwards  professor  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  literature,  and  Na- 
thaniel E.  Moore,  long  identified  with  the  college  as  professor,  president, 
and  trustee,  blending  rare  learning  with  a loving  appreciation  of  the 
Greek  dramatists.  He  said  “ the  college  was  much  more  to  educate  than 
to  instruct ; to  open  the  door  for  all  knowledge,  to  strengthen  the  judg- 
ment, to  purify  the  affection,  to  refine  the  taste,  and  to  secure  for  the 
moral  and  intellectual  powers  the  proper  culture.”  David  S.  Jones  and 
Gouverneur  Ogden  were  in  the  class  of  1796.  John  Ferguson,  John  Brod- 
head  Eomeyn,  a distinguished  clergyman,  Pierre  C.  Van  Wyck,  recorder 
of  the  city,  and  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  judge,  governor  of  the  State,  and 
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Hamersley  Arms. 

With  the  Durham  quartenngs. 

theatricals  of  New  York,  [From  the  monument  of  sir  and  John  McVickar,  profes- 
sor  of  moral  and  intellect-  [see  note,  page  209.  j ual  philosophy,  belles  lettres, 

and  political  economy,  are  found  upon  the  lists  of  1803  and  1804. 

The;  professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  from  1792  to  1808  was 
Dr.  William  Hamersley,  who  had  received  his  medical  degree  at  Edinburgh, 

1 Columbia  College  Centennial  Address,  by  the  Hon.  John  Jay,  December  21,  1876. 
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and  who  was  a gentleman  of  varied  learning  and  great  elegance  of  man- 
ners. He  was  also  professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  from 
1795  to  1813.  The  professor  of  Botany  from  1795  to  1811  was  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  David  Hosack.  The  professor  of  Anatomy  from  1793  to 
1813  was  Dr.  Wright  Post.  The  professor  of  Surgery  from  1793  to 
1811  was  Dr.  Eichard  Bailey.  Other  members  of  the  Medical  Faculty 
were  Dr.  John  E.  B.  Eodgers  and  Dr.  Samuel  Latham  Mitchell.  The 
dean,  from  1792  to  1804,  was  Dr.  Samuel  Bard.  The  New  York  Hos- 
pital at  this  period  afforded  one  of  the  best  practical  medical  schools  in  the 
United  States,  and  its  governors  embraced  some  of  the  leading  men  of 
the  period. 

When  the  returns  of  the  electoral  votes  came  in  it  was  soon  known  that 
the  Eepublican  ticket  had  triumphed,  as  had  been  generally  ex- 
pected.  But,  what  was  anything  but  agreeable  to  the  Eepublican 
party  at  large,  Jefferson  and  Burr  had  both  received  the  same  number  of 
votes.  The  decision  therefore  rested,  according  to  the  Constitution,  upon 
the  House  of  Eepresentatives  voting  by  States. 

In  December,  before  the  equality  of  votes  was  precisely  ascertained, 
the  Federalists  conceived  the  idea  of  disappointing  Jefferson  and  the 
body  of  the  Opposition,  by  giving  the  first  office  to  Burr.  Hamilton 
vigorously  disapproved  of  such  a course.  He  wrote  to  Wolcott  on  the 
16th  : “ I trust  New  England  will  not  so  far  lose  its  head  as  to  fall  into 
the  snare.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  upon  every  prudent  and  virtuous  cal- 
culation, Jefferson  is  to  be  preferred.  He  is  by  far  not  so  dangerous  a 
man,  and  he  has  pretensions  to  character.  As  to  Burr,  there  is  nothing 
in  his  favor.  His  private  character  is  not  defended  by  his  most  partial 
friends.  He  is  bankrupt  beyond  redemption,  except  by  the  plunder  of 
his  country.  His  public  principles  have  no  other  spring  or  aim  than  his 
own  aggrandizement.  If  he  can,  he  will  certainly  disturb  our  institutions 
to  secure  to  himself  permanent  power  and  with  it  wealth.”  Hamilton 
wrote  a similar  letter  to  Morris  on  the  26th  : “ I trust  the  Federalists  will 
not  be  so  mad  as  to  vote  for  Burr.  If  there  be  a man  in  the  world  I 
ought  to  hate,  it  is  Jefferson.  With  Burr  I have  always  been  personally 
well.  But  the  public  good  must  be  paramount  to  every  private  consider- 
ation.” 

Hamilton  was  confident  Burr  never  could  be  won  to  Federal  views,  as 
some  of  the  party  fondly  imagined.  “ He  may  break  with  the  Eepub- 
licans,  but  it  will  certainly  not  be  to  join  the  Federalists.  He  will  never 
choose  to  lean  on  good  men,  because  he  knows  they  will  never  support 
his  bad  projects  ; but  instead  of  this,  he  will  endeavor  to  disorganize  both 
parties,  and  to  form  from  them  a third,  composed  of  men  best  fitted  for 
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tools.”  Suoseqiient  events  proved  that  Hamilton’s  judgment  of  Burr 
was  correct;  but  being  supposed  influenced  by  professional  jealousy,  or 
prejudiced  tbrougb  political  collisions  with  Burr,  bis  warnings  were  little 
beeded.  Gouverneur  Morris  bad  been  elected  in  tbe  spring  of  1800  by 
tbe  Legislature  of  New  York  to  supply  a vacancy  in  tbe  Senate  of  tlie 
United  States,  but  kept  aloof  as  much  as  possible  from  the  strife  result- 
ing from  tbe  tie.  He  wrote  to  Hamilton  soon  after  Congress  assembled 
at  Washington,  saying : “ Since  it  was  evidently  the  intention  of  our 
fellow-citizens  to  make  Mr.  Jefferson  their  President,  it  seems  proper  to 
fulfill  that  intention.”  Tbe  crisis  approached  slowly.  Tbe  whole  country 
bad  become  painfully  alive  to  a threatened  danger  of  great  magnitude. 

Meanwhile  tbe  Eepublicans  of  New  York  were  planning  to  overcome 
tbe  Federalists  in  tbe  city  government.  The  public  mind  was  systemati- 
cally poisoned  with  charges  against  nearly  every  man  in  authority,  and 
tbe  zeal  for  change  became  fiery  and  unmanageable.  Tbe  rival  candi- 
dates for  mayor  were  Eicbard  Varick,  who  had  filled  the  office  for  twelve 
years,  and  Edward  Livingston,  who  was  not  a candidate  for  re-election  to 
tbe  Seventh  Congress.  The  popularity  of  Edward  Livingston,  and  bis 
known  competency  to  execute  with  precision  all  the  duties  pertaining  to 
the  mayoralty,  together  with  his  unconquerable  energy,  rendered  his  ap- 
pointment extremely  probable.  The  mayor’s  office  at  that  time  is  said  to 
have  been  worth  about  ten  thousand  dollars  per  annum. 


[The  Engine-house  shown  in 
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try.  It  represents  an  engine- 
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[Erected 


the  cut  is  a fac-simile  of  the  seal  adopted  by  Joseph  Horn- 
Hornblower  family  in  this  coun- 
house in  the  style  in  which 
accommodate  the  ISTewcomen 
gigantic  affairs.  Every  engine 
commodation.  The  walking- 
side  walls  with  one  arm  inside, 
of  the  engine,  and  the  other 
pump.  For  the  impression  of 
engine-house,  the  author  is  in- 
Hon.  Joseph  P.  Bradley,  of  the 

Steam-Engine  House. 

at  the  Schuyler  Mines  on  the  Passaic  in  1753-] 

[See  pp.  426,  427,  Vol.  Il.j 
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CHAPTER  XLIL 

1801-1804. 

THE  NEW  POLITICAL  ERA. 


The  Presidential  Tie. — Jefferson  and  Burr. — The  New  Cabinet. — The  New 
York  Contest  for  Governor.  — Defeat  of  the  Federalists.  — The  Livingstone 
IN  Power.  — The  Mayoralty  of  the  City.  — Duel  of  Philip  Hamilton.  — The 
Evening  Post.  — The  Newspaper.  War. — Dueling.  — Coleman  and  Cheetham. 
— President  Jefferson. — The  Grange. —Theodosia  Burr.  — Dinner  to  the 
Indian  Chief.  — Burr’s  Independent  Party. — Duel  of  De  Witt  Clinton  and 
SwARTWOuT.  — Chancellor  Livingston  secures  Louisiana. — De  Witt  Clinton 
APPOINTED  Mayor.  — Burr’s  Struggle  for  the  Governorship. — PiEsults  of  the 
Stormy  Election,  — Hamilton’s  Libel  Suit,  — Burr  challenges  Hamilton.  — 
Duel  of  Burr  and  Hamilton.  — Sorrowful  Scenes.  — Death  of  Hamilton.  — 
Burr’s  Movements,  — Public  Sentiment.  — Tomb  of  Hamilton. 

Heavy  clouds  hung  over  the  new  city  of  Washington  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  11th  of  February,  1801,  and  before  nine  o’clock  snow 
began  to  fall.  The  great  day  had  at  last  arrived.  The  House  of  Picpre- 
sentatives  proceeded  in  a body  to  the  Senate-Chamber,  where  Vice-Presi- 
dent Jefferson,  in  view  of  both  houses  of  Congress,  opened  the 
certificates  of  the  electors  of  the  different  States.  As  the  votes 
were  read  the  tellers  on  the  part  of  each  house  counted  and  took  lists  of 
them,  which  being  compared  and  delivered  to  Jefferson,  he  announced  the 
result  as  follows  : for  Thomas  Jefferson  seventy -three,  for  Aaron  Burr 
seventy-three,  for  John  Adams  sixty-five,  for  Charles  C.  Pinckney  sixty- 
four,  for  John  Jay  one.  Jefferson  then  declared  that  the  choice  devolved 
upon  the  House. 

There  were  sixteen  States  in  the  Union,  and  a majority  of  these  States 
was  necessary  to  an  election.  If  results  had  depended  upon  a majority 
of  the  members,  Burr  would  undoubtedly  have  been  chosen  on  the  first 
vote.  As  it  was,  thirty-five  ballotings  ended  alike,  showing  eight  States 
in  favor  of  Jefferson,  six  for  Burr,  and  two  States,  Vermont  and  Mary- 
land, equally  divided.  Hew  York  voted  steadily  for  Jefferson. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  great  business  of  the  day,  the  House  resolved 
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not  to  adjourn  till  a President  had  been  chosen.  One  member,  too  ill  to 
leave  his  bed,  was  borne  on  a litter  to  the  Capitol ; his  wife  attended  him, 
and  remaining  at  his  side  administered  his  medicines.  The  ballot-boxes 
were  carried  to  his  couch,  so  that  he  did  not  miss  a single  ballot.  All 
that  day,  all  through  the  night,  and  until  noon  of  the  day  following,  the 
ballotinsi-  went  on.  Then  the  exhausted  members  evaded  their  resolution 
not  to  adjourn,  by  agreeing  to  take  a recess.  “ Our  opponents  have  begged 
for  a dispensation  from  their  own  regulation,”  wrote  John  Eandolph. 

For  seven  days  the  country  was  kept  in  a ferment  by  the  wild  reports 
from  the  capital.  The  governor  of  Virginia  established  a line  of  express 
riders  between  Washington  and  Eichmond  during  the  whole  of  this  event- 
ful week,  that  he  might  learn  as  speedily  as  possible  the  result  of  each 
ballot.  On  the  15th  Jefferson  wrote  to  his  daughter:  ‘'After  four  days  of 
balloting,  they  are  exactly  where  they  were  on  the  first.  There  is  strong 
expectation  in  some  that  they  will  coalesce  to-morrow ; but  I have  no 
foundation  for  it.  I feel  no  impulse  from  personal  ambition  to  the  office 
now  proposed  to  me,  but  on  account  of  yourself  and  your  sister  and  those 
dear  to  you.” 

On  the  thirty-sixth  balloting  Jefferson  was  found  to  have  received  the 
votes  of  ten  States,  while  four  adhered  to  Burr  and  two  cast  blank  ballots. 
Jefferson  was  thereupon  declared  President,  and  Burr,  by  law,  became 
Vice-President. 

Late  at  night  on  the  3d  of  March  the  Sixth  Congress  terminated.  Ex- 
President  Adams  had  no  heart  to  witness  the  inauguration  of  his  succes- 
sor, but  left  the  city  of  Washington  early  the  next  morning  for  his  ^ 
home  in  Massachusetts.  A domestic  affliction  in  the  loss  of  his 
second  son,  Charles,  came  also  at  this  moment  to  darken  the  shades  of 
his  retirement.  The  Eepublicans  were  jubilant,  particularly  in  New  York. 
Meetings  were  held  in  every  city  and  village  in  the  State,  and  proces- 
sions and  orations  were  the  order  of  the  day.  In  Albany  the  Eepublican 
members  of  the  Legislature  and  citizens  met  at  a grand  dinner,  where  one 
of  the  toasts  was,  “Aaron  Burr,  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 
His  uniform  and  patriotic  exertions  in  favor  of  republicanism  eclipsed 
only  by  his  late  disinterested  conduct.” 

When  Jefferson  reached  the  Presidential  chair  the  pecuniary  prosperity 
of  the  country  was  greater  than  at  any  previous  date.  Pacific  relations 
with  France,  and  the  prospect  of  peace  throughout  Europe,  promised 
effectual  and  permanent  relief  from  the  embarrassments  to  which  Ameri- 
can commerce  was  exposed.  The  treasury  was  fuller,  and  the  revenue 
more  abundant  than  ever  before.  The  obnoxious  Sedition  Act  had  ex- 
pired, by  its  own  limitation  with  the  close  of  the  Sixth  Congress.  Insti- 
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tiitions  had  been  framed,  taxes  levied,  and  provision  made  for  debts. 
Indeed,  the  whole  machinery  of  the  Federal  government,  as  it  now  oper- 
ates, had  been  the  work  of  the  Federalists  in  their  twelve  years  of 
supremacy.  Thus  the  path  of  the  chief  executive  of  the  nation  seemed 
very  smooth  and  easy  to  travel. 

James  Madison  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State,  Albert  Gallatin 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Henry  Dearborn  Secretary  of  War,  and  Levi 
Lincoln  Attorney-General.  The  Navy  Department  was  offered  to  Chan- 
cellor Livingston,  who  declined  the  appointment,  and  it  was  given  to 
Eobert  Smith.  Livingston,  having  reached  the  age  of  sixty,  and  being 
obliged,  under  a constitutional  provision,  to  vacate  the  Chancellorship  of 
New  York,  consented  to  accept  the  embassy  to  France  to  which  he  was 
nominated;  he  was  confirmed  prior  to  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate. 
Not  long  after  M.  Pinchon,  remembered  as  Secretary  of  the  French  lega- 
tion at  The  Hague,  arrived  at  Washington  as  French  charge  d’affaires. 

In  April  the  New  York  election  for  governor  was  spirited  and  ran- 
corous.  Some  one  had  said  that  the  tenantry  of  Van  Eensselaer, 
in  arrears  for  rent  (numbering  thousands),  were  to  be  prosecuted  for 
payment  if  they  refused  to  vote  for  him.  As  soon  as  this  report  reached 
the  ears  of  the  high-minded  patroon,  he  immediately  denied  it  in  all  the 
papers  printed  in  Albany  and  Van  Eensselaer  counties,  assuring  his 
tenants  that  he  wished  them  to  vote  as  in  their  judgment  duty  required, 
and  that  no  man  should  be  harmed  who  voted  against  him.  He  received 
two  thousand  and  thirty-eight  votes  in  the  county  of  Albany,  while 
Clinton  received  but  seven  hundred  and  fifty-five.  The  general  result  of 
the  election,  however,  was  in  favor  of  the  Eepublican  party.  George 
Clinton  was  chosen  by  more  than  four  thousand  majority. 

In  October  a convention  chosen  to  amend  the  constitution  met  at 
Albany  and  organized  by  unanimously  electing  Vice-President  Burr  its 
presiding  officer.  This  convention  was  authorized  to  fix  a limit  to  the 
number  of  members  of  the  two  houses  of  the  Legislature,  which  was 
quickly  accomplished,  the  number  being  reduced  from  forty-three  to 
thirty-six,  and  to  decide  upon  the  true  construction  of  the  twenty-third 
article  of  the  constitution,”  in  other  words,  to  determine  the  power  of  the 
Council  of  Appointment.  The  convention  was  given  no  authority  to  alter 
the  terms  of  that  article,  or  to  abolish  it  and  create  a new  one  in  its  place ; 
but  its  maxim  was  to  strip  the  governor  of  as  much  power  as  possible. 
It  decided,  against  the  letter  of  the  constitution  and  the  opinion  of 
Governors  Clinton  and  Jay,  to  reduce  the  governor  to  a mere  fifth  mem- 
ber of  the  council,  with  no  greater  power  than  that  of  any  other  member, 
except  the  right  to  preside.  De  Witt  Clinton  was  a member  of  the 
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Council  of  Appointment  at  the  time  of  his  uncle’s  accession,  and  before 
the  decision  of  the  convention,  and  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the  gov- 
ernor, he,  in  connection  with  Ambrose  Spencer  and  a third  Eepublican 
member,  commenced  a system  of  removals  and  appointments  similar  to 
those  introduced  into  the  politics  of  Pennsylvania  by  McKean. 

This  proscription  was  not  confined  to  Federalists.  A furious  struggle 
had  already  commenced  between  the  Clintons  and  Livingstons  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Burr  and  his  partisans  on  the  other,  which  was  carried 
on  with  the  utmost  bitterness.  The  known  friends  of  Burr  were  ex- 
cluded from  office  as  rigidly  as  the  Federalists.  Appointments  in  every 
instance  were  made  from  the  Clinton  and  Livingston  factions.  Of  the 
great  State  offices  the  Livingstons  received  the  larger  share.  The  Chan- 
cellorship was  conferred  upon  John  Lansing;  Morgan  Lewis,  brother-in- 
law  of  Chancellor  Livingston,  succeeded  Lansing  as  chief  justice ; Judge 
Egbert  Benson  having  been  appointed,  under  what  was  styled  the  mid- 
night act  of  John  Adams,  a circuit  judge  of  the  United  States  (on  the 
3d  of  March,  1801),  his  place  was  filled  by  Brockholst  Livingston;  and 
Smith  Thompson,  whose  wife  was  a Livingston,  was  also  created  an 
associate  judge.  Thus  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Kew  York 
was  mainly  in  the  hands  of  the  Livingstons.  Dr.  Thomas  Tillotson, 
another  brother-in-law  of  Chancellor  Livingston,  was  made  secretary  of 
the  State.  And  it  will  be  remembered  that  General  John  Armstrong, 
still  another  brother-in-law  of  Chancellor  Livingston,  had  been  recently 
appointed  United  States  Senator  by  the  New  York  Legislature. 

The  appointment  of  Edward  Livingston  United  States  Attorney  for 
the  District  of  New  York,  in  place  of  Eichard  Harrison,  was  one  of 
the  acts  of  President  Jefferson  immediately  following  the  appointment 
of  his  brother.  Chancellor  Livingston,  minister  to  France.  In  August  of 
the  same  year  Edward  Livingston  was  also  appointed  mayor  of  the  city 
of  Kew  York.  The  holding  of  two  such  offices,  one  under  the  national, 
the  other  from  the  State  government,  which  would  now  be  esteemed  im- 
proper, excited  no  cavil  then,  and  both  appointments,  which  were  for  short 
terms  at  first,  were  renewed  the  followins:  winter. 

The  mayoralty  of  Kew  York  was  at  this  time  a post  of  great  dignity 
and  importance.  The  mayor  not  only  presided  over  the  deliberations  of 
the  common  council,  but  was  the  presiding  judge  of  a high  court  of  record 
with  both  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction.  The  emoluments  were  in 
the  form  of  liberal  fees  and  perquisites ; and  a few  years’  incumbency 
was  equivalent  to  a handsome  fortune.  Eichard  Varick  had  been  the 
mayor  for  twelve  years,  and  his  removal  by  the  new  party  in  power 
created  indignant  dissatisfaction.  A public  dinner  was  tendered  him  by 
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the  Federalist  lawyers,  and  twenty-five  appreciative  toasts,  snrchaiged 
with  political  satire,  contributed  to  the  life  of  the  occasion.  His  quali- 
fications for  the  office  had  been  universally  conceded,  and  his  gentlemanly 

culture  and  personal  habits 
had  made  him  a favorite 
among  all  classes — except, 
indeed,  in  the  heat  of  po- 
litical strife,  when,  like  all 
other  candidates  for  office 
in  that  decade,  he  was 
abused  and  caricatured  to 
an  extraordinary  degree. 

Mayor  Livingston  found 
himself  in  a situation  wdiere 
all  his  energies  were  brought 
into  active  service.  His  du- 
ties were  legion.  Important 
capital  trials  occupied  his 
attention  at  once,  and  his 
charges  to  juries  are  de- 
scribed by  the  newspapeis 
Richard  Varick.  of  the  time  as  exception- 

ally impressive.  He  undertook  a reformation  of  the  rules  and  practice 
of  the  court  in  civil  actions,  and  soon  commenced  the  preparation  of  a 
volume  of  reports  of  such  of  his  own  and  the  recorder’s  decisions  as 
he  thought  should  be  generally  known  at  the  bar.  This  was  before  any 
regular  reporting  of  the  judgments  of  either  the  city  or  State  courts  had 
been  undertaken,  and  when  but  a single  volume  of  reports  — that  of 
Coleman’s  Cases  — had  appeared.^  The  office  of  attorney-general  was 
honorable  and  profitable,  and  its  functions  were  in  the  line  of  his  profes- 
sion, but  it  required  him,  in  addition  to  presiding  over  a court  of  justice 
and  of  a deliberative  body,  to  appear  as  an  advocate  in  all  causes  of  im- 
portance in  which  the  national  government  was  interested  in  his  district  j 
then  in  turn  he  must  superintend  the  administration  of  municipal  affairs 
of  every  character,  from  the  regulation  of  finance  to  the  assize  of  bread- 
In  connection  with  all  this  he  was  required  by  the  custom  of  the  period 
to  devote  to  the  public  and  private  entertainment  of  distinguished  stran- 
gers a degree  of  attention  which  the  growth  of  the  city  and  of  the 
world’s  travel  subsequently  rendered  impossible. 

1 Hunt's  Life  of  Edward  Livingston  ; Judicial  Opinions,  delivered  in-  the  mayor's  court  of 
the  city  of  New  York  in  the  year  1802. 
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This  last  requisition  was  a pleasure  rather  than  a duty  to  a man  of 
his  temperament.  He  was  fond  of  society,  genial,  witty,  charming  in 
conversation,  and  attractive  in  manners.  He  is  said  never  to  have 
allowed  an  opportunity  to  pass  for  producing  a pun,  and  if  a good  one  did 
not  come  to  his  mind  he  made  a poor  one  answer,  laughing  at  it  all  the 
same.  On  the  same  month  in  which  he  retired  from  Congress  he  experi- 
enced a severe  affliction  in  the  loss  of  his  accomplished  wife,  which  partly 
accounts  for  his  devotion  to  philanthropic  projects  while  in  the  midst  of 
his  manifold  occupations  as  mayor  of  the  city.  He  resided  at  No.  1 
Broadway.  Many  of  the  beautiful  trees  upon  the  common  between  his 
windows  and  the  bay  were  planted  during  his  administration  and  under 
his  particular  direction. 

On  the  4th  of  July  George  L.  Eacker,  a promising  young  member  of  the 
New  York  Bar,  aged  twenty-seven,  delivered  an  oration  in  the  city  on  the 
subject  of  American  Independence.  He  was  a partisan  of  Vice-President 
Burr,  and  while  his  talented  effort  was  generally  praised,  there  were  those 
among  the  Federalists  who  denounced  the  whole  performance.  At  the 
Park  Theater  one  autumn  evening  Eacker  occupied  a box,  accom- 

° ^ . Nov.  20. 

panied  by  Miss  Livingston  and  others.  In  an  adjoining  box  was 
seated  Philip  Hamilton,  eldest  son  of  the  financier,  a youth  of  nineteen, 
in  company  with  a young  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Price ; and  the  two 
indulged  in  ironical  remarks  about  Packer’s  Fourth  of  July  oration,  which 
seemed  to  be  intended  for  the  ear  of  the  young  lady.  Eacker  looked 
round  and  saw  them  laughing,  and  believing  himself  the  subject  of  ridi- 
cule stepped  out  in  great  agitation  and  asked  if  they  meant  to  insult  him, 
at  the  same  time  stigmatizing  them  as  “ rascals.”  They  in  turn  insisted 
upon  his  particularizing  the  person  he  meant  to  distinguish  as  a ‘‘  rascal.” 
After  some  high  words  Eacker  exclaimed,  “Well,  then,  you  are  both 
rascals.”  The  result  was  a laconic  message  from  Price,  before  the  play 
was  finished,  to  name  a time  and  place  of  meeting.  Philip  Hamilton 
hastened  to  find  David  S.  Jones,  who  consulted  John  B.  Church,  the 
uncle  of  young  Hamilton,  and  hero  of  the  recent  duel  with  Burr,  and 
together  they  framed  a message  requiring  an  explanation,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  Eacker  about  half  past  eleven  o’clock  on  the  same  evening. 
Eacker  made  no  reply  except  to  remark  that  when  the  affair  with  Price 
was  over  he  would  receive  any  communication  from  Hamilton.  At  noon 
on  the  22d,  which  was  Sunday,  Eacker  and  Price,  attended  by 
their  seconds,  met  at  Weehawken  and  exchanged  four  shots,  with- 
out effect,  after  which  they  shook  hands  and  separated.  Before  two  o’clock 
on  the  same  afternoon  young  Hamilton  had  learned  the  facts  re- 
specting the  duel,  and  renewed  his  challenge  to  Eacker.  The 
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two  met  on  Monday  about  three  in  the  afternoon.  Eacker’s  second  was 
Thomas  Apthorpe  Cooper,  the  actor,  and  David  S.  Jones  appeared  in  behalf 
of  young  Hamilton.  Charles  H.  Winfield,  the  able  historian  of  Hudson 
County,  New  Jersey,  writes:  '‘After  the  word  had  been  given,  a pause 
of  a minute,  perhaps  more,  ensued,  before  Mr.  Eacker  discharged  his  pistol. 
He  had  determined  to  wait  for  Hamilton’s  fire,  and  Hamilton,  it  is  said, 
reserved  his  fire  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  his  father.  Eacker  then 
leveled  his  pistol  with  more  accuracy,  and  at  the  same  instant  Hamilton 
did  the  same.  Eacker  fired  first,  but  almost  simultaneously  with  Hamil- 
ton. The  latter’s  fire,  it  is  said,  was  unintentional,  and  in  the  air.  The 
ball  from  Eacker’s  pistol  entered  Hamilton’s  right  side,  just  above  the 
hip,  passed  through  his  body,  and  lodged  in  his  left  arm.  He  was  imme- 
diately taken  over  to  the  city,  wEere  he  died  the  next  morning  at  five 
o’clock.”  1 

Symptoms  not  at  all  in  harmony  with  J efferson’s  promise  of  political 
tranquillity  and  a united  people  began  to  be  perceptible  before  he 
had  been  many  months  in  office.  Burr’s  irregular  ambition  was 
not  satisfied  with  his  imposing  but  hollow  position  as  Vice-President. 
He  foresaw  obstacles  to  his  becoming  the  next  Eepublican  President, 
in  the  dislike  of  Jefferson  and  the  growing  popularity  of  Madison,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  who  was  a man  of  immense  family  interest  in  Vir- 
ginia. In  New  York  the  Eepublican  party  was  already  divided  into 
factions  each  jealous  of  the  other.  Thus  he  began  a kind  of  political 
flirtation  with  the  Federalists. 

About  this  time  The  Evening  Post  first  made  its  bow  to  the  public, 
edited  by  William  Coleman,  a lawyer  and  a versatile  writer ; it  was  the 
organ  of  Hamilton.  The  American  Citizen  was  the  organ  of  the  Eepub- 
lican party  in  New  York,  and  was  under  the  immediate  management  of 
a cousin  of  De  Witt  Clinton.  Its  editor  was  James  Cheetham,  a wit 
and  a great  tactician,  who  acquired  no  little  distinction  for  his  editorial 
ability.  He  was  a tall,  athletic  man,  and  was  soon  personally  concerned 
in  many  violent  political  quarrels.  Burr  and  his  friends,  not  to  be  out- 
done, established  The  Morning  Chronicle,  which  supported  the  administra- 
tion, but  was  particularly  friendly  to  the  Vice-President.  It  was  edited 
by  Dr.  Peter  Irving,  and  in  its  columns  Washington  Irving,  a youth  of 
nineteen,  the  editor’s  younger  brother,  first  appeared  as  a writer  under 
the  name  of  Jonathan  Olclstyle.  Burr  often  clipped  these  essays  from 
the  journal  and  inclosed  them  in  his  letters  to  Theodosia.  The  three 
newspapers  entered  upon  a paper  war  in  which  they  were  ably  sus- 

1 Eacker  died  of  consumption  in  1804,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  near 
Yesey  Street. 
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tained  by  the  leading  men  of  their  respective  parties.  Their  columns 
teemed  with  personal  invective  and  low  satire.  Several  duels  were  the 
result.  On  one  occasion  Matthew  L.  Davis  sallied  forth  in  Wall  Street, 
pistol  in  hand,  expecting  to  shoot  Cheetham  at  sight,  who,  however,  kept 
out  of  the  way,  and  the  affair  ended  without  bloodshed.  When  Philip 
Hamilton  was  killed,  Coleman,  shocked  by  the  occurrence,  denounced 
in  the  Evening  Post  the  practice  of  dueling  as  a “ horrid  custom,”  and 
strongly  urged  “legislative  interference.”  Yet  Coleman  and  Cheetham 
were  both  duelists.  And  it  was  a period  when  dueling  was  a fashion- 
able recreation.  Cheetham  was  some  years  younger  than  Coleman,  and 
gloried  in  encountering  difficulties.  He  appeared  in  public  with  bold 
face  and  majestic  bearing.  Coleman  was  smaller,  of  delicate  structure, 
and  looked  grave  and  pensive.  Cheetham  had  cultivated  his  mind  by 
historical  reading,  and  was  familiar  with  the  poets;  his  writings  were 
curt  and  concise,  Coleman’s  often  verbose.  Cheetham  could  fell  at  one 
blow ; Coleman  delighted  in  protracted  torture.  Neither  was  deficient 
in  pointed  epithets  and  lacerating  remarks.  Cheetham  was  ardent,  pas- 
sionate, and  forgiving.  Coleman  was  self-poised,  cold,  and  long  harbored 
an  imaginary  injury.  Each  delighted  in  the  prostration  of  a victim, 
but  Coleman  was  the  more  politic  and  prudent  of  the  two.  The  idols 
of  Cheetham  were  Jefferson  and  George  Clinton;  the  idol  of  Coleman 
was  Hamilton.  Burr  had  no  chance  with  either,  and  was  offensive  to 
both.  Dr.  Francis  writes  of  these  two  editors:  “With  all  their  faults, 
they  diffused  much  truth  as  well  as  error ; they  advanced  the  power  of 
the  press  in  talents  and  in  improved  knowledge;  and  they  aided  the 
progress  of  literary  culture.”  ^ 

On  one  occasion  a duel  between  Coleman  and  Cheetham  was  arranged, 
but  after  considerable  negotiation  between  the  friends  of  the  parties 
Judge  Brockholst  Livingston,  in  order  to  prevent  the  meeting,  had  the 
principals  arrested.  Thus  hostilities  ended.  But  out  of  the  affair  grew 
another  quarrel  which  led  to  one  of  the  most  diabolical  duels  in  the 
annals  of  dueling.  Thompson,  one  of  Cheetham’s  friends,  the  brother 
of  Jeremiah  Thompson,  once  collector  of  the  port,  threw  some  doubt  on 
Coleman’s  courage,  and  said  he  “ had  shown  the  white  feather.”  Where- 
upon Coleman  challenged  Thompson.  Washington  Morton  carried  the 
fatal  missive.  Cheetham  acted  as  Thompson’s  second.  The  duel  took 
place  in  Love  Lane,  now  Twenty-first  Street.^  It  was  in  the  year  1 803. 

1 Old  New  YorTc.  by  Dr.  Francis,  p.  335  ; History  of  Journalism,  by  Hudson,  p.  146,  217  ; 
Hildreth,  II.  453.  The  NewYorlc  Evening  Post  was  first  issued  November  16,  1801. 

The  place  of  this  duel  has  been  variously  located.  Some  writers  say  it  was  at  or  near 
Washington  Square,  then  the  Potters’  Field,  but  Love  Lane  is  undoubtedly  correct. 
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An  anonymous  letter  was  received  in  the  morning  by  a well-known 
physician  and  surgeon,  stating  that  at  nine  o’clock  of  the  evening  of  that 
day  he  would  hud  on  the  south  side  of  the  Bowling  Green,  at  the  foot 
of  Broadway,  a horse  and  gig,  which  he  was  desired  to  appropriate  and 
drive  to  a spot  designated,  where  his  services  might  be  required.  It  was 
a moonlight  night,  and  hnding  the  gig  as  stated,  he  obeyed  the  request, 
reaching  the  point  in  time  to  hear  pistol-shots,  and  see  one  man  holding- 

up  another.  A voice  called  to  him  : Are  you  Dr. ? ” He  replied  in 

the  affirmative.  “This  gentleman  requires  your  assistance,”  continued 
the  speaker,  who  was  no  other  than  Cheetham,  “ be  good  enough  to  take 
charge  of  him  and  place  him  with  his  friends  ” ; then  gently  laid  the  figure 
he  held  upon  the  ground,  and  disappeared  in  the  same  direction  as  Cole- 
man and  his  second.  The  surgeon  raised  the  bleeding  man,  stanched 
his  wound  as  well  as  he  was  able,  but  saw  that  it  was  mortal.  He  bore 
him  dying  to  the  house  of  his  sister  in  the  city,  laid  him  upon  the  door- 
step, rang  the  bell,  and  departed.  When  the  family  found  him,  he  was 
alone,  and  with  a heroism  worthy  of  a better  cause  refused  to  disclose  the 
name  of  his  antagonist,  or  give  any  account  of  the  affair.  He  simply 
said  he  had  been  honorably  treated,  and  requested  that  no  effort  should 
be  made  to  find  or  molest  the  parties  concerned.  He  died,  and  Coleman 
attended  to  his  business  as  usual. 

Jefferson  regarded  the  religion  of  the  country  as  no  better  than  a mis- 
chievous delusion.  John  Jay,  Hamilton,  and  other  leading  men  of  the 
Federal  party  believed  that  religion  furnished  the  only  solid  support  for 
morality.  Jefferson  detested  the  clergy,  who  were  constantly  twitting  him 
about  his  infidel  opinions.  The  Federalists  respected  the  clergy  as  men 
of  superior  education,  intelligence,  and  character,  who  in  conjunction  with 
the  lawyers  were  as  much  the  natural  leaders  of  Hew  England  opinion  as 
the  slaveholding  planters  were  the  natural  political  leaders  in  Virginia. 
Jefferson  commiserated  the  unfortunate  priest-ridden  communities,  led  by 
the  nose  by  a body  of  men  at  enmity  against  science  and  truth  and  popu- 
lar rights ; while  the  Federalists  requested  to  be  informed  in  what 
respect  the  religious  bigotry  of  the  clergy  was  at  all  worse  than  Jefferson’s 
political  bigotry  ? 

Jefferson  abolished  levees,  lest  the  custom  introduced  by  Washington 
lead  to  the  ceremonials  of  a court.  The  Federalists  said  it  was  because 
the  new  city  of  Washington  was  nothing  but  a little  village  in  the  woods, 
where  there  was  no  occasion  for  levees.  Mrs.  Madison  revived  the  usage 
eight  years  later,  and  it  has  continued  to  the  present  time.  Jefferson 
abolished  the  kingly  custom  of  speeches  and  answers  at  the  opening  of 
Congress,  substituting  a written  message  to  be  read  by  the  clerk.  The 
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Federalists  maliciously  suggested  it  was  on  account  of  Jefferson’s  tall 
ungainly  figure,  and  total  destitution  of  gifts  as  a public  speaker.  It  was 
told  in  France  that  Jefferson  on  the  day  of  his  inauguration  “ rode  on 
horseback  to  the  capital  without  a single  guard  or  even  a servant  in  his 
train,  dismounted  without  assistance,  and  hitched  the  bridle  of  his  horse 
to  the  palisades.”  However  that  may  have  been,  he  was  scarcely  less 
fond  of  fine  horses  than  Washington  himself.  Within  two  months  after 
becoming  President  he  purchased  four  fiery  full-blooded  bays  for  the  use 
of  his  carriage  in  Washington.  His  coachman,  Joseph  Dougherty,  writes 
Miss  Pandolph,  Jefferson’s  great  granddaughter,  was  never  so  happy  as 
when  seated  on  the  box  behind  this  spirited  and  showy  team,”  On  his 
journeys  to  Monticello  Jefferson  usu- 
ally traveled  in  his  phaeton,  or  in  a 
one-horse  chair  — a favorite  vehicle  at 
that  time  in  Hew  York  City.  Hamilton 
possessed  a similar  horse  chair  in  which 
he  drove  daily  from  his  place  of  busi- 
ness in  the  city  to  his  country-seat  on 
Washington  Heights  during  the  last 


One-Hopse  Chair,  1802. 


two  years  of  his  life. 

It  seems  that  Jefferson,  while  giv- 
ing up  many  of  the  forms,  clung  with  instinctive  tenacity  to  the  sub- 
stance of  power.  His  theories  were  not  absolutely  practical.  He  found 
it  wise  and  well  in  the  constructive  part  of  politics  to  copy  the  models 
he  had  so  vigorously  criticised.  And  as  regards  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment prepared  by  the  Federalists,  it  was  adopted  by  the  Eepublicans 
witliout  essential  change. 


Hamilton  had  purchased  an  estate  and  built  a country  mansion  on  the 
upper  part  of  Manhattan  Island,  then  eight  or  more  miles  from  the  city, 
which  he  called  “The  Grange,”  from  the  ancestral  seat  of  his  grandfather 
in  Scotland.  The  timber  for  the  house  is  said  to  have  been  a present 
from  Mrs.  Hamilton’s  father.  General  Schuyler.  Its  situation  was  com- 
manding, about  half-way  between  the  Hudson  and  Harlem  Eivers.  It 
was  a scpiare  wooden  structure  of  two  stories,  with  large  roomy  basement, 
ornamental  balustrades,  and  immense  chimney-stacks.  Its  rooms  were 
spacious  and  numerous,  its  drawing-room  doors  were  mirrors,  and  its 
workmanship  generally  solid  and  substantial.  To  this  pleasant  home 
Hamilton  removed  his  family  in  the  spring  of  1802.  He  attended 
personally  to  the  embellishment  of  his  grounds,  the  planting  of 
llowers,  of  shrubbery,  and  of  trees.  He  wrote  to  Pinckney  for  some  Caro- 
Eua  melon-seeds  for  his  new  garden,  and  some  paroquets  for  his  daughter. 
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remarking,  “ A garden,  you  know,  is  a very  usual  refuge  for  a disappointed 
politician.”  He  planted  a grove  of  thirteen  gum-trees  a few  rods  from  the 

house,  to  symbolize 
the  thirteen  original 
States  of  the  Union  — 
which,  having  reached 
majestic  proportions, 
still  survive,  and  are 
deftly  shoAvn  in  the 
sketch. 

On  the  23d  of  June 
Vice-President  Burr’s 
beloved  daughter  Theodosia  arrived  from 
South  Carolina  to  spend  the  remainder  of 
the  summer  in  New  York.  She  wrote  to 
her  husband  the  next  day:  have  just 

returned  from  a ride  in  the  country  and 
a visit  to  Eichmond  Hill.  Never  did  I 
behold  this  island  so  beautiful.  The  va- 
riety of  vivid  greens,  the  finely  cultivated 
fields  and  gardens,  the  neat,  cool  air  of  the 
cit’s  boxes,  peeping  through  straight  rows 
of  tall  poplars,  and  the  elegance  of  some 


gentlemen’s  seats,  commanding  a view  of 


The  Grange. 

[Hamilton's  Country-Seat.] 


the  majestic  Hudson  and  the  high  dark 
shores  of  New  Jersey,  altogether  form  a 
scene  so  lively,  so  touching,  and  to  me  so 
new,  that  I was  in  constant  rapture.”  Two  days  later  she  wrote : ‘‘  I 
dined  the  other  day  with  Mrs.  Montgomery.  The  Chancellor  (Livingston) 
has  sent  her  out  a list  of  statues,  which  are  to  be  so  exactly  imitated  in 
plaster  as  to  leave  the  difference  of  materials  only.  The  statues  are  the 
Apollo  Belvedere,  Venus  de’  Medicis,  Laocobn  and  his  children,  Antinous, 
and  some  others.  The  patriotic  citizens  of  New  York  are  now  subscrib- 
ing to  the  importation  of  a set  here  for  the  good  of  the  public.  If  they 
are  really  perfect  imitations,  they  will  be  a great  acquisition  to  the  city.” 
Vice-President  Burr  had  for  some  years  lived  in  a style  of  ostentatious 
elegance.  He  had  a handsomely  furnished  city  home  in  addition  to  his 
country  residence  at  Eichmond  Hill,  a numerous  retinue  of  servants,  a 
French  cook,  half  a dozen  fine  horses,  one  of  the  largest  and  best  chosen 
libraries  in  the  city,  and  the  walls  of  both  his  houses  were  hung  with 
paintings  that  ministered  to  a refined  and  cultivated  taste.  Eichmond 
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Hill  was  without  exception  the  most  delightful  country-seat  on  the 
island.  It  was  a frame  building  of  massive  architecture,  with  a lofty 
portico  supported  by  Ionic  columns,  the  front  walls  decorated  with  pilas- 
ters of  the  same  order,  and  distinguished  on  every  side  by  rich  though  sober 
ornament.  It  was  historically  attractive,  having  been  the  headquarters  of 
Washington  in  1776,  as  the  reader  will  remember;  Lord  Dorchester,  Sir 
Guy  Carleton,  and  other  English  noblemen  were  dwellers  under  its  roof 
during  the  war ; it  was  the  home  of  Vice-President  Adams  while  New 
York  was  the  capital  of  the  United  States;  and  it  had  been  the  scene  of 
many  a notable  festival  Vice-President  Burr,  not  less  than  his  prede- 
cessors, had  thrown  open  its  doors  to  distinguished  guests.  Jerome  Bona- 
parte was  entertained  at  dinner,  and  at  breakfast,  by  Burr  just  before  his 
marriage  to  Miss  Patterson,  large  companies  being  invited  to  meet  him 
on  both  occasions.  Talleyrand  and  Volney  were  frequent  visitors  while 
they  were  in  this  country ; and  almost  every  European  personage  of  note 
was  from  time  to  time  welcomed  by  its  courtly  proprietor. 

Theodosia  Burr,  whose  beauty,  wit,  and  melancholy  history  constitute 
one  of  the  most  romantic  chapters  of  American  private  life,  was  the  idol 
of  her  father,  and,  after  the  death  of  Mrs.  Burr,  his  pupil,  confidant,  and 
friend.  She  became  one  of  the  best  educated  women  of  her  time  and  country. 
During  her  father’s  public  life  she  translated  for  his  use  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  into  the  Erench  language.  While  Burr  was  a sen- 
ator in  Philadelphia  Brant  visited  the  Quaker  City,  creating  a sensation. 
Burr  entertained  him  at  dinner  in  company  with  Talleyrand,  Volney,  and 
other  notable  characters.  When  Brant  left  for  New  York  he  bore  a 
letter  from  Burr  to  his  daughter  Theodosia,  who  was  then  fourteen  years 
of  age.  The  graceful  girl  received  the  forest  chief  with  courtesy,  and 
tendered  the  hospitalities  of  her  father’s  house  by  giving  him  a dinner- 
party, choosing  for  her  guests  some  of  the  most  eminent  gentlemen  of 
the  city,  among  whom  were  Bishop  Moore,  Dr.  Bard,  and  Dr.  Hosack. 
She  wrote  to  her  father  that  in  marketing  for  the  occasion  she  was  puzzled 
to  know  what  dishes  would  suit  the  palate  of  a savage  warrior ! In  view 
of  the  many  tales  she  had  heard  of 

The  cannibals  that  each  other  eat, 

The  anthropophagi,  and  men  whose  heads 

Do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders,” 

she  had  a mind,”  she  said,  ''  to  lay  the  hospital  under  contribution  for 
a human  head  to  be  served  up  like  a boar’s  head  in  ancient  hall  barbaric. 
But  after  all  he  was  a most  Christian  and  civilized  guest  in  his  manners.” 
The  marriage  of  Theodosia  in  1801  to  Joseph  Alston,  of  South  Carolina, 
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afterwards  governor  of  his  native  State,  by  no  means  terminated  the  play- 
ful, tender,  confiding  relations  between  the  father  and  daughter.  Their 
letters  were  constantly  flying  backward  and  forward  to  each  other,  Turr 

still  guided  her 
intellectual  tastes. 
“ Better  lose  your 
head  than  your 
habits  of  study,” 
he  wrote.  And 
Theodosia  amused 
her  father  with  her 
sprightly  humor 
and  cheered  him 
with  her  affection. 
She  visited  him 
frequently,  and  de- 
clared on  all  oc- 
casions that  the 
society  of  New 
York  was  so  supe- 
rior to  that  of  the 
South  that  a wo- 
man must  be  a fool 
who  denied  it. 

The  lovely  Theo- 
dosia was  often  a 

Theodosia  Burr. 

ilton.  Indeed,  there  had  always  been  friendly  visiting  between  the  fami- 
lies, and  Hamilton  himself  dined  at  Burras  table  occasionally,  and  Burr 
at  Hamilton’s.  They  met  also  at  the  houses  of  common  friends,  and  con- 
sulted together  on  points  of  law.  Theodosia  was  much  petted  and 
caressed  by  the  Livingstons.  She  was  invited  with  others  a few  weeks 
prior  to  her  wedding  by  Mayor  Edward  Livingston  to  visit  a frigate 
then  lying  in  the  harbor.  One  of  the  mayor’s  characteristic  puns  on 
the  occasion  is  related  by  his  biographer.  On  the  way  Livingston,  in 
the  liveliest  manner,  exclaimed,  “ISTow,  Theodosia,  you  must  bring  none 
of  your  sparks  on  board.  They  have  a magazine  there,  and  we  should 
all  be  blown  up.” 

Meanwhile  Vice-President  Burr  was  using  every  means  to  create  a 
party  of  his  own.  He  aimed  to  be  an  independent  power  in  politics. 
He  never  quarreled  openly  with  the  President,  although  it  was  well  un- 
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derstood  that  the  two  chiefs  were  at  cross  purposes  as  far  as  party  man- 
agement was  concerned.  Burr  dined  with  Jefferson  occasionally.  He 
was  also  on  formal  terms  of  friendship  with  Secretary  Madison.  Theo- 
dosia and  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Madison  were  apparently  intimate.  But 
Jefferson’s  distrust  was  on  the  increase.  Burr  was  deeply  angered  when 
he  lost  his  seat  in  1802  through  Clintonian  influence,  after  a hotly  con- 
tested election,  as  director  of  the  Manhattan  Bank  in  New  York.  Hence- 
forward the  influence  and  power  of  that  institution  were  used  against  the 
man  to  whom  it  owed  its  existence.  John  Swartwout,  who  also  lost  his 
seat  in  the  directorship,  was  one  of  Burr’s  most  devoted  friends,  and  loudly 
accused  He  Witt  Clinton  of  opposing  Burr  on  personal  and  selfish  grounds. 
Clinton,  hearing  of  it,  called  him  “ a liar,  a scoundrel,  and  a villain.”  The 
result  was  a challenge  from  Swartwout,  which  ended  in  a duel  at 
Hoboken,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  conflicts  of  the  kind  that  ever 
occurred  in  this  country.  Clinton’s  second  was  Eichard  Eiker,  afterward 
City  Eecorder,  and  Swartwout’s  was  Colonel  W.  S.  Smith.  The  surgeons 
were  John  H.  Douglass  and  Isaac  Ledyard.  The  arrangements  were 
elaborate  and  positive,  being  drawn  up  formally  in  ten  articles 
and  duly  signed.  The  newspapers  of  the  day  described  the  scene 
on  the  ground.  The  first  fire  was  ineffectual.  Clinton  through  his 
second  asked  Swartwout  if  he  was  satisfied,  who  replied  in  the  negative. 
They  fired  again  without  effect,  and  Clinton  made  the  same  inquiries  and 
received  the  same  answers.  A third  shot  was  exchanged  without  injury, 
although  the  ball  passed  through  Clinton’s  coat.  Again  Clinton  dis- 
claimed having  any  enmity  towards  Swartwout  and  asked  if  he  was  satis- 
fied. Swartwout  responded  promptly  and  positively  in  the  negative  until 
a written  apology  was  signed.  Clinton  read  the  paper,  and  handed  it  back, 
saying  he  would  sooner  fire  all  night  than  ask  Swartwout’s  pardon.  The 
parties  again  took  their  stations  and  fired  a fourth  shot ; Clinton’s  ball 
struck  Swartwout’s  leg  a little  below  the  knee.  Clinton  offered  to  shake 
hands  and  bury  the  circumstances  in  oblivion ; but  Swartwout,  standing 
erect,  positively  declined  anything  short  of  an  ample  apology,  and  they  fired 
the  fifth  shot,  Swartwout  receiving  another  ball  in  the  left  leg  about  five 
inches  above  the  ankle.  Swartwout  coolly  insisted  upon  taking  another 
shot,  but  Clinton  left  his  place  and  refused  to  fire  again.  The  surgeons 
dressed  Swartwout’s  wounds,  and  all  returned  to  the  city.  It  is  said  that 
after  the  last  shot  Clinton  approached  Swartwout,  and  offering  his  hand 
said,  “ I am  sorry  I have  hurt  you  so  much.”  Then  turning  to  Colonel 
Smith;  added,  “ I wish  I had  the  princrpcd  here,”  referring  to  Vice-Presi- 
dent Burr.  The  next  year  De  Witt  Clinton  was  challenged  by  Senator 
Dayton  of  New  Jersey,  another  of  Burr’s  adherents,  but  the  matter  was 
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peacefully  arranged.  A few  months  later  Eichard  Eiker  fought  with 
Eobert  Swartwout  and  was  severely  wounded. 

The  erection  of  a new  City  Hall,  only  fourteen  years  from  the  time  of 
the  liberal  expenditures  upon  Federal  Hall  in  Wall  Street  prior  to  Wash- 
ington’s inauguration,  indicates  the  extraordinary  growth  of  the  city 
during  that  short  period.  Mayor  Edward  Livingston  laid  the  corner- 
stone of  the  new  structure  in  1803.  The  barren  and  uninviting 

1803.  ^ 

common  assumed  a new  character,  and  the  church-goers  paused 
every  summer  morning,  before  entering  the  sanctuary  on  the  corner  of 
Beekman  Street,  to  note  the  progress  of  the  builders.  The  front  and  the 
eastern  and  western  sides  were  constructed  of  white  marble,  but  a dark- 
colored  stone  was  thought  good  enough  for  the  rear  or  northern  wall,  since 
“ it  would  be  out  of  sight  to  all  the  world.” 

An  appalling  visitation  of  yellow  fever  not  only  suspended  the  work  in 
July,  but  spread  consternation  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  l^ew  York.  The  first  case  was  announced  on  the  20th,  and  by 
the  1st  of  August  the  public  alarm  was  so  great  and  universal  that  all  who 
could  leave  the  city  had  fled  to  places  of  safety.  Mayor  Livingston  re- 
mained at  his  post,  regarding  himself  bound,  as  by  a sacred  contract,  to  face 
the  terrible  enemy,  and  alleviate  suffering  to  the  extent  of  his  power.  It 
was  a display  of  heroic  philanthropy  which  a lifetime  of  ordinary  official 
duty  would  never  have  called  into  exercise.  He  visited  the  hospitals  every 
day,  required  all  new  cases  in  any  part  of  the  city  to  be  reported  to  him 
personally,  supplied  the  needs  of  the  poor,  encouraged  nurses  and  physi- 
cians by  his  presence  and  his  undismayed  cheerfulness,  and  even  went 
about  the  streets  at  night  to  see  for  himself  if  the  watchmen  were 
vigilant. 

The  scourge  continued  until  the  end  of  October.  The  fearless  mayor 
did  not  escape.  He  was  seized  with  the  fever  in  the  latter  part  of 
September,  but  recovered  after  a severe  illness.  While  he  was  lying 
very  low  he  was  the  object  of  extraordinary  popular  gratitude  and  regard. 
His  physician,  calling  for  Madeira  to  administer  to  him,  found  that  not 
a bottle  of  that  or  of  any  other  wine  was  left  in  his  cellar,  he  having  be- 
stowed it  all  upon  others.  As  soon  as  the  fact  became  known  the  best 
wines  were  sent  in  from  every  direction.  Young  men  vied  with  each 
other  for  the  privilege  of  watching  at  his  bedside.  And  a crowd  thronged 
Broadway  near  his  door  or  loitered  in  the  Bowling  Green  to  obtain  the 
latest  news  of  his  condition. 

His  convalescence  was  announced  in  the  newspapers  and  hailed  with 
joy  by  the  whole  city.  He  had,  however,  arisen  from  a sick-bed  to 
encounter  a new  trial.  While  the  pestilence  was  raging  he  discovered 
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that  a confidential  clerk  had  embezzled  a large  portion  of  the  public  funds 
consigned  to  his  charge.  With  too  many  irons  in  the  fire,  he  had  im- 
prudently left  the  management  of  money  affairs  to  subordinates,  and  thus, 
to  his  keen  mortification,  found  himself  indebted  to  the  United  States, 
without  means  in  his  possession  for  the  liquidation  of  the  debt.  He  at 
once  voluntarily  surrendered  all  his  property  for  the  security  of  the  gov- 
ernment. He  then  resigned  both  his  offices,  although  offering  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  mayor  until  the  restoration  of  the  public  health. 

In  April  of  the  same  year  the  diplomacy  of  Chancellor  Livingston 
at  the  Court  of  France  resulted  in  a national  bargain  with  Napoleon 
for  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  — or  the  Province  of  Orleans,  compris- 
ing the  present  States  of  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Minne- 
sota, Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  the  Indian  Territory  — which  not  only 

added  an  enormous  territory  to  the  United  States,  but  secured  com- 
pensation for  the  numerous  spoliations  by  the  French  on  our  com- 
merce. This  vast  region  had  been  recovered  to  France  from  Spain  by 

Napoleon  in  1800 ; and  through  Chancellor  Livingston’s  masterly  man- 
agement, aided  by  James  Monroe,  who  arrived  in  Paris  a few  days  before 
the  negotiation  was  concluded,  it  was  actually  sold  to  the  United  States 
for  about  fifteen  millions  of  dollars.  The  American  flag  was  first  raised 
in  New  Orleans  on  the  20th  of  December,  1803. 

Edward  Livingston  had  been  in  close  correspondence  with  his  brother 
on  the  subject,  and  the  prospect  suddenly  opening  to  New  Orleans  of 
becoming  a great  commercial  city,  and  to  Louisiana  of  becoming  a mother 
of  many  States,  he  determined  to  repair  to  the  new  territory  and  try  to 
mend  his  fortunes.  He  understood  the  French  language,  and  in  entering 
upon  practice  at  the  New  Orleans  bar  frequently  argued  his  cases  in  that 
tongue.  The  records  of  the  court  were  kept  in  English.  But  it  was  often 
necessary,  and  it  was  the  constant  practice,  to  translate  the  pleadings  and 
afterwards  ail  the  evidence  into  French,  Spanish,  or  German,  and  some- 
times into  all  these,  in  order  to  reach  the  comprehension  of  the  whole 
jury.  A sworn  interpreter  was  attached  to  the  court,  but  Livingston 
spoke  all  these  languages  himself,  which  reflects  much  credit  upon  his 
New  York  education. 

De  Witt  Clinton  was  appointed  Mayor  of  New  York  City  in  place  of 
Edward  Livingston.  He  was  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  having 
been  elected  to  fill  a vacancy  in  1802  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Gen- 
eral J ohn  Armstrong,  and  taken  a seat  by  the  side  of  Gouverneur  Morris. 
But  there  was  a degree  and  variety  of  power  in  the  mayoralty  of  the 
metropolis  at  that  time  for  which  a senatorship  might  well  be  exchanged. 
Thus  he  resigned  his  post  as  a senator  to  accept  and  enter  upon  his  duties 
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as  a mayor.  He  was  but  thirty-four  years  of  age,  active,  resolute,  and 
eminently  progressive.  His  brain  was  prolific  in  civic  and  philanthropic 
schemes.  What  Franklin  in  his  generation  did  for  Philadelphia,  De 
Witt  Clinton,  half  a century  later,  accomplished  for  New  York.  But  we 
will  not  anticipate. 

Vice-President  Burr  found,  as  the  new  year  opened,  that  his  political  for- 
tunes were  less  promising  than  hitherto.  His  aspirations  for  the 
Presidency  of  the  nation  might  as  well  be  buried.  In  politics  he 
never  had  any  real  basis,  such  as  ideas  of  magnitude,  strong  convic- 
tions, or  important  originations.  His  peculiar  gifts  were  rather  to 
charm  individuals  than  multitudes.  On  the  5th  of  January  he 
wrote  Theodosia  of  the  marriage  of  Jerome  Bonaparte  to  Miss 
Patterson  of  Baltimore,  which  occurred  in  December.  On  the  17th  he 
wrote  her  again  from  Washington : Of  my  plans  for  the  spring 

‘ nothing  can  be  said,  for  nothing  is  resolved.  Madame  Bonaparte 
passed  a week  here.  She  is  a charming  little  woman  ; just  the  size  and 
nearly  the  figure  of  Theodosia  Burr  Alston ; by  some  thought  a little  like 
her ; perhaps  not  so  well  in  the  shoulders ; dresses  with  taste  and  sim- 
plicity ; has  sense  and  spirit  and  sprightliness.”  On  the  30th  he 
’ described  to  Theodosia  his  journey  from  Washington  to  New  York 
with  a foot  depth  of  snow  upon  the  ground.  He  wrote : “ The  Vice-President 
having  with  great  judgment  and  science  calculated  the  gradations  of  cold 
in  different  latitudes,  discovered  that  for  every  degree  he  should  go  north 
he  might  count  on  four  and  a half  inches  of  snow.  Thus  he  was  sure  of 
sixteen  and  a half  inches  at  Philadelphia,  twenty-one  inches  at  New 
York,  and  so  for  all  intermediate  space.  Hence  he  wisely  concluded  to 
take  off  the  wheels  from  his  coachee  and  set  it  on  runners.  This  was  no 
sooner  resolved  than  done.  With  his  sleigh  and  four  horses  he  arrived 
at  Baltimore  at  early  dinner.  Passed  the  evening  with  Madame  Bona- 
parte; all  very  charming.  Came  off  this  morning;  fine  sleighing.  Within 
six  miles  of  the  Susquehanna  the  snow  appeared  thin;  within  four, 
the  ground  was  bare.  He  dragged  on  to  Havre  de  Grace,  and  here  he  is 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  forlorn  dilemma.  Having  neither  wife  nor 
daughter  near  on  whom  to  vent  spleen  renders  the  case  more  deplor- 
able.” He  added  a note  to  this  letter  before  it  was  mailed : I left  my 

runners  and  got  wheels  at  Philadelphia.” 

At  a caucus  in  February  Jefferson  was  unanimously  nominated  for 
re-election ; and  Governor  George  Clinton  was  substituted  for  Burr  as 
a candidate  for  Vice-President.  There  was  to  be  an  election  for  governor 
in  New  York,  and  since  Burr  was  left  out  of  the  national  nominations  he 
resolved  to  see  what  he  could  do  through  an  appeal  to  the  people  of  his 
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own  State.  The  independent  party  known  as  Bnrrites  had  become  a rec- 
ognized power  in  New  York,  and  might  draw  assistance  from  both  the  Fed- 
eralists and  Eepublicans.  Attack  the  aristocratic  combination  of  the 
Clintons  and  Livingstons  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  Hamilton  and  the 
Schuylers  on  the  other,  and  multitudes  would  cleave  to  a leader  who  had 
no  band  of  brothers  to  unite  in  appropriating  the  wealth,  the  patronage, 
and  the  authority  of  the  State.  “We  must  make  family  inlluence  un- 
popular, and  New  York  will  be  ours,”  said  Burr  to  one  of  his  warm  parti- 
sans on  the  evening  after  his  arrival  from  Washington.  He  spent  about 
two  weeks  in  the  city  before  returning  to  the  seat  of  government.  He 
had  always  possessed  the  rare  faculty  of  inspiring  reckless  young  men 
with  his  own  daring ; and  mild-tempered  elderly  gentlemen  were  greatly 
attached  to  him.  There  was  still  another  element,  comprehending  men 
of  all  ages,  which  would  be  a substantial  support  in  the  emergency.  It 
was  the  new  population  of  the  State  and  city  which  had  been  pouring  in 
from  other  States,  particularly  from  New  England,  freighted  with  all  the 
accumulated  piques  and  prejudices  of  a century  against  the  ruling  fami- 
lies of  New  York,  with  whom  they  had  no  blood  connection  or  natural 
sympathy.  Burr  stood  before  them  in  his  prime,  brilliant,  cheerful, 
witty,  fascinating,  with  a sharp,  kindly  black  eye  — a lithe,  stylish,  capti- 
vating man,  with  remarkable  elegance  of  address.  Nothing  daunted  him. 
Nothing  depressed  him.  Just  before  leaving  New  York  on  his 
return  to  Washington  he  wrote  to  Theodosia:  “The  Clintons,  Liv- 
ingstons, etc.,  had  not  at  the  last  advice  from  Albany  decided  on  their 
candidate  for  governor.  Hamilton  is  intriguing  for  any  candidate  who 
can  have  a chance  of  success  against  A.  B.  He  would  doubtless  become 
the  advocate  even  of  De  Witt  Clinton  if  he  should  be  the  opponent.” 

Two  days  later  Vice-President  Burr  was  announced  as  an  independent 
candidate  for  governor  of  New  York.  On  the  20th  the  Ee- 

. ° Feb,  20. 

publicans  nominated  Judge  Morgan  Lewis  for  governor,  and  John 
Broome  for  lieutenant-governor. 

The  storm  commenced  forthwith.  It  was  the  most  inclement  March 
the  political  world  of  New  York  had  ever  known.  The  newspapers  were 
filled  with  disgusting  personalities  ; and  the  war  of  words  raged  unabated 
up  to  the  very  day  of  the  election  in  April.  Burr’s  private  character, 
which  no  one  could  honestly  defend,  was  assailed  in  the  most  obnoxious 
manner.  But  the  Burrites  dwelt  continually  upon  his  admirable  fitness 
for  office  because  he  had  no  train  of  family  connections  to  quarter  upon 
the  public  treasury.  It  is  curiously  interesting  to  trace  the  course  of 
hum.an  perversity  and  absurdity  in  both  instances.  It  does  not  appear 
that  our  predecessors  were  any  wiser  than  ourselves. 
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Burr’s  equanimity  of  temper  was  undisturbed  through  it  all.  He 
wrote  to  Theodosia  on  the  28th  of  March : “ They  are  very  busy 
here  about  an  election  between  Morgan  Lewis  and  A.  Burr ; the 
former  supported  by  the  Clintons  and  Livingstons,  the  latter  ])er  se.  I 
would  send  you  some  new  and  amusing  libels  against  the  Vice-President, 
but  as  you  did  not  send  me  the  speech  ....  it  may  not  be  desired.  I shall 
get  the  speech,  no  thanks  to  you ; there  is  a copy  in  Philadelphia,  for  which 
I have  written,  and  it  will  come  endorsed  by  the  fair  hand  of  Celeste. 
The  Earl  of  Selkirk  is  here ; a frank,  unassuming,  sensible  man  of  about 
thirty.  He  dines  with  me  on  Monday.”  In  the  midst  of  the 

April  25 

’ election  tempest  Burr  wrote  to  his  daughter  in  a similar  easy, 
gossiping  strain : ''  The  thing  began  yesterday,  and  will  terminate  to- 
morrow. My  headquarters  are  in  John  Street,  and  I have,  since  begin- 
ning this  letter,  been  already  three  times  interrupted.”  In  regard  to 
summer  arrangements  he  added ; ‘‘  You  take  Ptichmond  Hill ; bring  no 
horse  nor  carriage.  I have  got  a nice,  new,  beautiful  little  chariot,  made 
purposely  to  please  you.  I have  also  a new  coachee,  very  light,  on  an 
entirely  new  construction,  invented  by  the  Vice-President.  How  these 
two  machines  are  severally  adapted  to  two  horses,  and  you  may  take 
your  choice  of  them.  Of  horses,  I have  five ; three  always  and  wholly 
at  your  devotion,  and  the  whole  five  occasionally.  Harry  and  Sam  are 
both  good  coachmen,  either  at  your  orders.  Of  servants,  there  are  enough 
for  family  purposes.  Mr.  Alston  may  bring  a footman.  Anything  further 
will  be  useless  ; he  may,  however,  bring  six  or  eight  of  them  if  he  like. 
The  cellars  and  garrets  are  well  stocked  with  wine,  having  had  a great 
supply  last  fall.”  Before  closing  this  peculiar  epistle  Burr  added,  “I 
forgot  to  speak  of  the  election.  Both  parties  claim  majorities,  and  there 
never  was,  in  my  opinion,  an  election  of  the  result  of  which  so  little 
judgment  could  be  formed.” 

In  the  city  of  Hew  York  Burr  actually  received  a majority  of  perhaps 
one  hundred  votes.  But  returns  from  the  country  dispelled  the 
brief  exultation.  Morgan  Lewis  was  elected  by  a large  majority. 

Burr  attributed  his  defeat  mainly  to  the  powerful  infiuence  of  Hamilton, 
who  took  no  active  part  in  the  canvass,  but  whose  opinions  were  freely 
and  perpetually  quoted  by  those  who  did.  Burr  may  have  thought  that 
Hamilton  was  the  only  obstacle  to  his  triumphant  formation  of  a great 
national  independent  party,  with  possibilities  of  reward  in  the  highest 
gift  of  the  people  at  the  end  of  another  four  years.  Parton  says  : “ Burr’s 
spirits  rode  as  buoyantly  and  as  safely  over  all  disasters  as  a cork  over  the 
cataract  of  Hiagara.”  Hamilton  had  won  immense  glory  this  very  spring 
by  defending,  at  Albany,  before  Chief  Justice  Lewis  of  the  Supreme 
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Court,  with  unparalleled  eloquence,  an  editor  of  a Hudson  newspaper  who 
had  been  indicted  for  a libel  on  President  J efferson,  Hamilton  had  volun- 
teered to  defend  the  liberty  of  the  press ; and  he  denounced  the  maxim, 
“ The  greater  the  truth  the  greater  the  libel,”  at  least  in  its  relation  to 
political  publications,  as  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  genius  of  American 
institutions.  His  argument  was  electrical  in  its  effects  upon  his  audience, 
and  it  resulted  in  the  law  of  libels  being  eventually  placed  upon  a true 
and  correct  foundation,  perfectly  consistent  with  the  liberty  of  the 
press  and  the  protection  of  the  good  name  and  reputation  of  every  in- 
dividual citizen. 

Hamilton  had  always  spoken  of  Burr  as  a dangerous  man.  He  had  no 
faith  in  him.  He  regarded  him  as  an  unprincipled,  reckless,  cool,  design- 
ing villain,  both  in  his  private  as  well  as  in  his  political  character,  and  had 
never  hesitated  to  express  that  opinion  while  warning  his  Federal  friends 
against  Burr’s  arts  and  intrigues.  During  the  election  struggle  two  letters 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Charles  D.  Cooper  were  published  containing  the  two 
following  paragraphs : “ General  Hamilton  and  Judge  Kent  have  declared,  in 
substance,  that  they  looked  upon  Mr.  Burr  to  be  a dangerous  man,  and  one 
who  ought  not  to  be  trusted  with  the  reins  of  government”;  and,  I could 
detail  to  you  a still  more  despicable  opinion  which  General  Ham- 
ilton has  expressed  of  Mr.  Burr.”  It  was  some  weeks  after  the 
election  before  these  came  under  Burr’s  notice,  but  he  immediately  re- 
solved to  make  them  the  excuse  for  forcing  Hamilton  into  a duel. 

William  P.  Van  Hess,  a young  lawyer  who  was  devoted  to  Burr,  was 
the  bearer  of  Cooper’s  printed  letters  to  Hamilton,  with  a note  from 
Burr  himself  demanding  ''  a prompt  and  unqualified  acknowledgment  or 
denial  of  the  use  of  any  expressions  which  would  warrant  Cooper’s  as- 
sertions.” 

Hamilton  had  not  before  that  moment  seen  Cooper’s  letter,  but  he 
perceived  a settled  intention  of  fixing  a quarrel  upon  him.  He  de- 
clined an  immediate  answer;  on  the  20th  he  wrote  at  consider- 
able length,  declining  to  be  interrogated  as  to  the  justice  of  the 
inferences  which  others  might  have  drawn  from  what  he  had  said  of  a 
political  opponent  during  fifteen  years’  competition.  He  said  he  could 
not  enter  into  any  explanations  upon  a basis  so  vague.  But  intimated 
his  readiness  to  avow  or  disavow  any  definite  opinion  he  had  expressed 
respecting  any  gentleman.  Burr  replied  with  sharp  directness,  and 
offensively  criticised  Hamilton’s  letter.  “ Political  opposition  can  never 
absolve'  gentlemen  from  the  necessity  of  a rigid  adherence  to  the  laws 
of  honor  and  the  rules  of  decorum,”  he  said.  In  short,  he  required  a 
general  disavowal,  on  the  part  of  Hamilton,  of  any  intention,  in  any 
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conversation  he  might  have  ever  held,  to  convey  impressions  derogatory 
to  his  honor. 

It  was  quite  out  of  the  question  for  Hamilton  to  make  any  such  dis- 
avowal. But  desirous  of  depriving  Burr  of  any  possible  pretext  for 
persisting  in  his  murderous  intentions,  he  made  several  attempts  at  pacific 
arrangements,  which  Burr  arrogantly  pronounced  mere  evasions.” 
■ The  challenge  was  finally  given  and  accepted.  Judge  Nathaniel 
Pendleton,  acting  for  Hamilton,  stated  that  a court  was  then  sitting  in 
which  Hamilton  had  much  business  to  transact,  and  some  delay  was  una- 
voidable, as  he  was  unwilling  to  expose  his  clients  to  embarrassments, 
loss,  or  delay.  Thus  the  meeting  was  arranged  for  the  11th  of  July, 
at  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

In  the  interim  Burr  and  Hamilton  went  about  their  daily  business  as 
usual.  It  was  afterwards  remembered  of  Hamilton  that  he  pleaded  his 
causes  and  consulted  his  clients  with  all  his  wonted  vigor,  courtesy,  and 
address.  His  beloved  wife  saw  no  cloud  upon  his  brow  as  he  returned  to 
The  Grange  every  afternoon.  On  the  4th  of  July  the  two  adversaries 
met  at  the  annual  banquet  of  the  Cincinnati,  of  which  Hamilton  had 
been  president  since  the  death  of  Washington,  and  of  which  Burr  was  a 
member.  Hamilton,  as  master  of  the  feast,  was  overflowing  as  usual 
with  vivacity.  He  was  urged  to  sing  the  only  song  he  ever  sang  or  knew, 
the  famous  ballad  of  The  Drum,  and  although  he  seemed  more  reluctant 
than  usual  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  company,  he  said  at  last, 
''  Well,  you  shall  have  it.”  He  sang  in  his  best  manner,  greatly  delight- 
ing all  present.  Burr  was  never  a fluent  talker  in  public  places,  but  an 
excellent  listener.  It  was  noticed  that  he  was  even  more  silent  than 
usual  on  this  occasion.  When  Hamilton  commenced  singing.  Burr  turned 
towards  him  and  leaning  upon  the  table  watched  him  closely  until  the 
song  was  finished. 

It  was  on  a warm  bright  summer  morning  that  these  two  political 
chieftains  stood  before  each  other  prepared  for  mortal  combat. 
July  11.  place  where  they  fought  was  the  singularly  secluded  grassy 
ledge  or  shelf  in  the  woods  at  Weehawken,  which  had  been  the  scene  of 
so  many  deadly  encounters.  It  was  many  feet  above  the  waters  of  the 
Hudson,  picturesquely  shaded  with  the  tangled  cedars  which  almost 
totally  obscured  the  view  of  New  York  City  in  the  distance.  No  resi- 
dence was  within  sight  on  that  shore  of  the  Hudson,  there  were  no  roads 
leading  to  or  from  the  spot,  and  no  footpath  existed  in  any  direction. 
Parties  coming  from  the  city  in  boats  clambered  up  the  ragged  rocky 
heights  as  best  they  could,  and  every  precaution  was  taken  to  prevent 
discovery. 
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On  this  fatal  morning  Burr  and  his  friends  arrived  half  an  hour  be- 
fore Hamilton,  and  ordered  their  boat  moored  a few  yards  down  the  river. 
Hamilton’s  boat  was  seen  approaching  at  precisely  the  moment  expected. 
The  principals  and  seconds  exchanged  the  usual  salutations  as  they  met. 
The  distance,  twelve  paces,  was  carefully  measured.  Lots  were  cast 
for  the  choice  of  position,  and  to  decide  who  should  give  the  word.  It 
fell  in  both  cases  to  Judge  Pendleton,  the  second  of  Hamilton.  The 
principals  were  placed,  Hamilton  looking  over  the  river  toward  the  city, 
and  Burr  turned  toward  the  heights,  under  which  they  stood.  As  the 
pistol  was  placed  in  Hamilton’s  hand  Pendleton  asked,  “ Will  you  have 
the  hair-spring  set  ? ” Hot  this  time,”  was  the  quiet  reply.  Pendleton 
then  explained  to  both  principals  the  rules  which  had  been  agreed  upon 
with  regard  to  the  firing  — after  the  word  ‘‘  present  ” they  were  to  fire  as 
soon  as  they  pleased.  The  seconds  then  withdrew  the  usual  distance. 

Are  you  ready  ? ” said  Pendleton.  Both  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
A moment’s  pause  ensued.  The  word  was  given.  Burr  raised  his  pistol, 
took  aim,  and  fired.  Hamilton  almost  instantly  fell,  his  pistol  going  off 
involuntarily.  Dr.  Hosack  and  Mr.  Matthew  L.  Davis,  listening  atten- 
tively below,  heard  the  report  of  the  pistols,  and  with  the  boatmen  hurried 
up  the  rocks,  while  Burr,  shielded  from  their  observation  by  an  umbrella 
in  the  hands  of  Van  Ness,  stepped  briskly  down  the  steep  to  the  boat, 
and  was  rowed  swiftly  across  the  river  to  Eichmond  Hill.  Dr.  Hosack 
found  Hamilton  half  lying,  half  sitting  on  the  grass,  supported  in  the  arms 
of  Pendleton,  and  apparently  in  a dying  condition.  “ Doctor,”  he  said, 
this  is  a mortal  wound,”  and  immediately  swooned  away.  A brief  ex- 
amination convinced  Dr.  Hosack  that  all  attempts  to  save  his  life  would 
be  fruitless,  and  the  inanimate  form  was  lifted  tenderly  and  borne  down 
the  ragged  declivity  to  the  boat. 

As  the  little  craft  moved  slowly  out  upon  the  broad  bosom  of  the 
Hudson  Hamilton  revived,  and  glancing  about  him  observed  his  pistol. 
“ Take  care  of  that  pistol,”  he  remarked  feebly,  “ it  is  undischarged,  and 
still  cocked ; it  may  go  off  and  do  harm.  Pendleton  knows  that  I did 
not  intend  to  fire  at  him.”  “ Yes,”  replied  Pendleton  sadly,  “ I have 
already  made  Dr.  Hosack  acquainted  with  your  determination  as  to  tliat.” 

Hamilton  then  closed  his  eyes  and  remained  tranquil,  except  to  ask 
the  doctor  once  or  twice  how  he  found  his  pulse,  until  they  neared  the 
wharf,  when  he  said,  “ Let  Mrs.  Hamilton  be  immediately  sent  for ; let 
the  event  be  gradually  broken  to  her,  but  give  her  hopes.”  Looking  up 
he  saw  his  devoted  friend,  Mr.  Bayard,  waiting  at  the  landing  in  great 
agitation,  having  heard  from  his  servant  that  Hamilton  with  his  two 
friends  had  crossed  the  river  together,  and  of  course  divined  the  nature 
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of  their  errand.  Bayard  burst  into  tears  and  lamentations  when  Dr. 
Hosack  called  to  him  to  have  a cot  prepared.  The  dying  statesman 
watched  the  scene  calmly,  and  gave  the  necessary  directions  for  his  removal. 
He  was  borne  to  Bayard’s  house,  and  everything  that  medical  skill  or 
human  love  could  suggest  was  done  for  his  comfort.  Dr.  Wright  Post 
was  immediately  called  in,  but  like  Dr.  Hosack  saw  no  possible  hope  of 
Hamilton’s  recovery.  General  Key,  the  French  Consul,  invited  the 
surgeons  of  the  French  frigates  in  the  harbor  to  hasten  to  the  assistance 
of  Dr.  Hosack  and  Dr.  Post,  which  they  did,  but  were  convinced  that 
nothing  could  be  done  for  Hamilton’s  relief. 

The  most  touching  picture  was  when  Mrs.  Hamilton  with  their  seven 
children  appeared  at  his  bedside  overwhelmed  with  anguish  unspeakable. 
His  mind  still  retained  all  its  marvelous  strength,  and  although  he  fre- 
quently murmured  in  low  accents  to  his  physician  and  others  who  were 
administering  to  his  necessities,  “ My  beloved  wife  and  children,”  as  if 
his  anxiety  was  chiefly  for  them,  yet  his  fortitude  triumphed  over  the 
situation.  “ Once,  indeed,”  wrote  Dr.  Hosack,  ‘‘  at  the  sight  of  his  children, 
brought  to  the  bedside  together,  seven  in  number,  his  utterance  forsook 
him ; he  opened  his  eyes,  gave  them  one  look,  and  closed  his  eyes  again 
until  they  were  taken  away.  As  a proof  of  his  extraordinary  composure 
of  mind,  let  me  add,”  continues  Dr.  Hosack,  that  he  alone  could  calm 
the  frantic  grief  of  his  wife.  ' Rememler,  my  Eliza,  you  are  a Christian^ 
were  the  expressions  with  which  he  frequently,  with  a Arm  voice,  but 
in  a pathetic  and  impressive  manner,  addressed  her.  His  words,  and  the 
tone  in  which  they  were  uttered,  will  never  be  effaced  from  my  memory.” 
Hamilton  lingered  in  great  agony  through  the  day  and  night,  and  until 
two  o’clock  of  the  next  afternoon,  July  12th. 

Meanwhile,  by  nine  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  11th,  news  of  the 
duel  had  reached  the  city.  Presently  a bulletin  appeared,  and  the  pulse 
of  Kew  York  stood  still  at  the  shocking  announcement:  — 

“ General  Hamilton  was  shot  by  Colonel  Burr  this  morning  in  a duel. 
The  General  is  said  to  be  mortally  wounded.” 

People  started  as  if  stunned  and  turned  pale  as  they  read.  Men  walked 
to  and  fro  aimlessly  and  tearfully,  then  rallied  and  sought  further  infor- 
mation in  breathless  anxiety.  Business  was  almost  entirely  suspended. 
For  the  moment  everything  was  forgotten  except  the  services  and  the 
fame  of  the  victim.  Bulletins,  hourly  changed,  kept  the  city  in  agonizing 
suspense.  All  party  distinction  was  lost  in  the  general  sentiment  of 
sorrow  and  indignation. 

When  the  death  of  Hamilton  was  Anally  reported,  a cry  of  execration 
upon  his  murderer  burst  from  the  lip  and  heart  of  the  multitude.  The 
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merchants  of  the  city  met  and  resolved  to  close  their  stores  on  the  day 
of  the  funeral,  to  order  all  the  flags  of  the  shipping  at  half  mast,  and  to 
wear  crape  for  thirty  days.  The  bar  met  in  profound  grief  and  agreed  to 
go  into  mourning  for  six  weeks.  The  Cincinnati,  the  Tammany  Society, 
the  St.  Andrews  Society,  the  General  Society  of  Mechanics,  the  students  of 
Columbia  College,  the  military  companies,  and  the  Corporation  of  the  city 
with  Mayor  De  Witt  Clinton  at  its  head,  all  passed  resolutions  of  sorrow 
and  condolence,  and  agreed  to  wear  mourning  and  attend  the  funeral. 
Indeed,  the  cortege  on  that  solemn  occasion  comprised  every  body  of  men 
that  had  a corporate  existence.  The  whole  city  was  in  mourning.  The 
funeral  ceremonies  were  conducted  by  the  Cincinnati  — which  had  lost 
its  illustrious  chief.  The  partisans  of  Burr  made  it  a point  to  display 
their  respect  for  the  fallen  statesman  by  appearing  in  the  procession. 
The  precious  remains  were  conveyed  from  the  residence  of  John  B. 
Church,  the  brother-in-law  of  Hamilton,  to  Old  Trinity,  while  minute- 
guns  from  the  artillery  in  the  Park  and  at  the  Battery  were  answered 
by  the  French  and  British  ships  of  war  in  the  harbor  as  the  proces- 
sion moved.  Gouverneur  Morris,  with  the  four  sons  of  the  deceased 
by  his  side,  delivered  a brief  but  thrilling  oration  in  memory  of  his 
slaughtered  friend.  He  said,  and  the  words  are  still  ringing  in  the  Amer- 
ican ear : “ You  know  how  well  he  performed  the  duties  of  a citizen  — 
you  know  that  he  never  courted  your  favor  by  adulation  or  the  sacrifice 
of  his  own  judgment.  You  have  seen  him  contending  against  you,  and 
saving  your  dearest  interests  as  it  were  in  spite  of  yourselves.  I declare 
to  you  before  that  God  in  whose  presence  we  are  now  especially  assembled, 
that  in  his  most  private  and  confidential  conversations  the  single  objects  of 
discussion  were  your  freedom  and  happiness.  The  care  of  a rising  family, 
and  the  narrowness  of  his  fortune,  made  it  a duty  to  return  to  his  pro- 
fession for  their  support.  But  though  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  pub- 
lic life,  never,  no,  never  for  a moment  did  he  abandon  the  public  service. 
He  never  lost  sight  of  your  interests.  And  knowing  his  own  firm  pur- 
pose (never  to  accept  office  again),  he  was  indignant  at  the  charge  that  he 
sought  for  place  or  power.  For  himself  he  feared  nothing ; but  he  feared 
that  bad  men  might,  by  false  professions,  acquire  your  confidence  and 
abuse  it  to  your  ruin.”  And  when  dust  was  lovingly  consigned  to  dust 
in  Trinity  Churchyard,  and  the  parting  volley  had  been  fired  over  the 
statesman’s  grave,  the  vast  crowd  dispersed  in  silence  and  in  tears,  each 
man  carrying  to  his  home  a sense  of  profound  personal  sorrow  and 
bereavement. 

America  wept.  Every  generous  and  every  selfish  consideration  com- 
bined to  make  Hamilton’s  untimely  death  a subject  for  national  mourn- 
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ing.  Into  ttie  forty-seven  years  of  his  remarkable  life  he  had  compressed 
such  an  amount  of  difficult  and  laborious  service  as  few  men  have  ever 
rendered  to  any  country  in  the  longest  term  of  human  existence ; and  he 
had  fallen  just  when  his  great  powers  were  in  their  meridian  fullness. 
‘'My  soul  stiffens  with  despair  when  I think  what  Hamilton  would 
have  been/’  wrote  Fisher  Ames.  “My  heart,  penetrated  with  the  re- 
membrance of  the  man,  grows  liquid  as  I write,  and  I could  pour  it 
out  like  water.  But  it  is  not  as  Apollo,  enchanting  the  shepherds  with 
his  lyre,  that  we  deplore  him ; it  is  as  Hercules,  treacherously  slain  in 
the  midst  of  his  unfinished  labors,  leaving  the  world  overrun  with  mon- 
sters.” 

Angelica,  Hamilton’s  beautiful  daughter  of  twenty,  who  had  not  yet 
recovered  from  the  shock  occasioned  by  her  favorite  brother’s  violent 
death,  lost  her  reason  through  the  terrible  affliction,  and  was  hencefor- 
ward the  sad  charge  of  her  grief-stricken  mother.^  Mrs.  Hamilton  sur- 
vived her  husband  half  a century.  Popular  feeling  took  the  character  of 
wrathful  indignation  towards  the  immediate  author  of  all  this  sorrow  and 
ruin  as  soon  as  the  tenor  of  the  correspondence  between  Burr  and  Ham- 
ilton became  known.  It  was  well  understood  that  Hamilton  abhorred 
the  practice  of  dueling.  The  last  words  from  his  pen  were  a reiteration 
of  his  opinions  on  the  subject  from  a religious  and  moral  point  of  view. 
Burr  was,  in  public  sentiment,  a murderer,  and  his  name  was  spoken  with 
a hiss  of  horror  and  disgust.  The  coroner’s  jury,  after  ten  or  twelve 
days  of  investigation,  during  which  time  Matthew  L.  Davis  and  another 
gentleman  were  imprisoned  for  refusing  to  testify,  brought  in  a verdict 
to  the  effect  that  “ Aaron  Burr,  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  was 
guilty  of  the  murder  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  that  William  P.  Van 
Hess  and  Nathaniel  Pendleton  were  accessories.” 

The  astonishment  of  Burr  at  these  unexampled  proceedings  was  beyond 
expression.  He  had  anticipated  temporary  excitement  “which  would 
soon  blow  over,”  never  dreaming  that  the  fatal  shot  which  destroyed  his 
great  rival  was  to  extinguish  his  own  ambitious  projects  and  plunge  him 

1 Alexander  Hamilton,  born  January  11,  1757,  died  July  12,  1804,  married  Elizabeth 
Schuyler  December  14,  1780.  Their  children  were  : 1.  Philip,  born  January  22,  1782,  killed 
in  a duel  November  24,  1801 ; 2.  Angelica,  born  September  25,  1784,  died  unmarried  ; 3. 
Alexander,  born  May  16,  1786,  married,  but  left  no  children  ; 4.  James  Alexander,,  born 
April  14,  1788,  married  Mary  Morris,  died  1878,  leaving  four  daughters  and  one  son,  Alex- 
ander, now  residing  at  Dobb’s  Ferry;  5.  John  Church,  born  August  22,  1794,  whose  large 
family  of  sons  and  daughters  reside  chiefly  in  New  York  City  ; 6.  William  Stephen,  born 
August  4,  1797,  died  unmarried  in  California  ; 7.  Eliza,  born  November  20,  1799,  married 
S.  Augustus  Holly  ; 8.  Philip,  born  June  7,  1802,  married  Eebecca,  daughter  of  Louis 
McLane  (now  resides  at  Poughkeepsie  )j  whose  two  sons  were  Captain  Louis  McLane 
Hamilton,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Wachita,  and  Dr.  Allan  McLane  Hamilton. 
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into  life-long  disgrace.  Under  cover  of  the  public  prejudice  in  favor  of 
dueling  he  had  sheltered  his  criminal  designs  against  a man  who  his 
apologists  say  “ had  utterly  opposed  and  forbidden  his  advancement  ” ; and 
with  fearless  self-possession  had  not  only  executed  his  purpose,  but  had 
cut  the  ground  from  under  his  own  feet  and  left  Jefferson  in  undisputed 
possession  of  the  field.  From  the  day  of  the  duel  Vice-President  Burr 
ceased  to  be  a political  leader. 

His  conduct  immediately  after  the  duel  was  as  remarkable  as  his  char- 
acter. When  he  reached  Eichmond  Hill  from  crimsoned  Weehawken  he 
took  his  accustomed  morning  bath,  then  his  easy-chair  in  the  library, 
where  he  was  found  reading  by  a young  relative  from  Connecticut  who 
arrived  unexpectedly  about  eight  o’clock.  Parton  says,  ‘^Neither  in  his 
manner  nor  in  his  conversation  was  there  any  evidence  of  excitement  or 
concern,  nor  anything  whatever  to  attract  the  notice  of  his  guest.”  When 
breakfast  was  announced  the  two  gentlemen  proceeded  to  the  breakfast- 
room  together,  and  chatted  pleasantly  during  the  meal ; after  which  the 
cousin  said  “Good  morning,”  and  strolled  towards  the  city,  which  he 
reached  about  ten  o’clock.  In  Broadway  he  observed  signs  of  consterna- 
tion or  confusion,  as  if  some  extraordinary  event  had  occurred,  and  when 
near  Wall  Street  met  an  acquaintance,  who  exclaimed,  “ Colonel  Burr  has 
killed  General  Hamilton  in  a duel  this  morning  ! ” “ Why,  no  he  has  n’t,” 
replied  the  young  man  promptly  and  positively ; “ I have  just  come  from 
takinsj  breakfast  with  him.”  “ But,”  said  the  other,  “ I have  this  moment 
seen  the  news  on  the  bulletin  I ” The  cousin  was  utterly  incredulous, 
and  denounced  the  report  as  false.  He  soon  found,  however,  that  the 
whole  city  was  astir,  and  began  to  suspect  that  the  terrible  story  was  only 
too  true.  Thus  completely  could  Burr  command  his  features  and  preserve 
absolute  com.posure. 

Yet  with  all  his  coolness  and  cunning,  his  rapid  and  quick  perceptions, 
and  the  recklessness  with  which  he  was  ever  ready  to  accomplish  his  ends, 
he  was  lamentably  defective  in  judgment.  He  fancied  himself  a more  pop- 
ular man  than  Hamilton.  And  certainly  a more  important  man,  as  Vice- 
President  of  the  nation  ? It  was  not  so  very  long  since  he  had  stood  the 
idol  of  a great  political  party,  second  in  influence  and  popularity  only  to 
one  man  in  America.  His  self-sufficiency,  thus  flattered,  was  at  higher 
ebb  than  his  wisdom,  else  he  would  have  foreseen  that  even  party  rancor, 
eager  to  maim  the  living,  scorns  to  strip  the  slain.  His  reasoning  facul- 
ties were  not  on  a par  with  the  brilliancy  of  his  intellect.  He  treated  the 
subject  of  the  duel  lightly  in  his  private  correspondence.  On  the  13th  he 
wrote  to  his  son-in-law.  Governor  Alston  : “ General  Hamilton  died  yes- 
terday.. The  malignant  Federalists  or  tories,  and  the  embittered  Clin- 
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tonians,  unite  in  endeavoring  to  excite  public  sympathy  in  his  favor  and 
indignation  against  his  antagonist.  Thousands  of  absurd  falsehoods  are 
circulated  with  industry.”  Five  days  later  he  wrote  again:  ‘'The  event 
of  which  you  have  been  advised  has  driven  me  into  a sort  of  exile,  and 
may  terminate  in  an  actual  and  permanent  ostracism.  Our  most  un- 
principled Jacobins  are  the  loudest  in  their  lamentations  for  the  death  of 
General  Hamilton,  whom,  for  many  years,  they  have  uniformly  repre- 
sented as  the  most  detestable  and  unprincipled  of  men  — the  motives  are 

obvious.  Every  sort  of  persecution  is  to  be  exercised  against  me 

You  know  enough  of  the  temper  and  principles  of  the  generality  of  the 
officers  of  our  State  government  to  form  a judgment  of  my  position.” 

For  eleven  days  Vice-President  Burr  remained  in  the  vicinity  of  Piich- 
mond  Hill  without  daring  to  venture  into  the  open  air ; but  it  becoming 
painfully  apparent  that  he  was  soon  to  be  arrested  and  arraigned  for  wil- 
ful murder,  he  stealthily  departed  from  the  city  one  dark,  cloudy 
evening.  A little  barge  had  been  provided  which  lay  silently 
near  the  shore  of  the  Hudson  below  Ptichmond  Hill.  At  ten  o’clock,, 
surrounded  by  a party  of  gentlemen,  the  Vice-President  emerged  from  the 
beautiful  mansion,  never  to  enter  it  more,  and  walking  to  the  water’s, 
edge  embarked  in  company  with  his  faithful  friend  John  Swartwout  and 
a favorite  servant,  and  soon  was  moving  noiselessly  down  the  river.  All 
night  the  bargemen  plied  their  oars,  and  at  nine  o’clock  next  morning, 
which  was  the  Sabbath,  paused  in  front  of  the  lawn  of  Commodore 
Truxton’s  residence  in  Perth  Amboy.  The  commodore  was  summoned 
from  his  study,  greeted  Burr  courteously,  and  extended  cordial  hospitali- 
ties ; Swartwout  returned  immediately  to  New  York.  The  commodore 
said,  “ In  walking  up  to  my  house  the  Vice-President  told  me  they  had 
spent  most  of  the  night  upon  the  water,  and  a dish  of  good  coffee  would 
not  come  amiss.  I told  him  it  should  be  furnished  with  pleasure.  As 
soon  as  we  got  to  the  piazza,  I ordered  breakfast,  which  was  soon  pre- 
pared, as  the  equipage  of  that  meal  w^as  not  yet  removed  below.”  The 
commodore  on  Monday  drove  Burr  in  his  own  carriage  to  Cranberry, 
some  twenty  miles  beyond  ; from  whence  the  fugitive  was  conveyed  in  a 
light  wagon  to  the  Delaware,  which  having  crossed,  he  made  his  way  by 
back  roads  to  Philadelphia. 

He  was  welcomed  upon  his  arrival  by  some  of  his  former  friends,,  and 
at  once  appeared  in  the  streets,  on  foot  and  on  horseback,  exactly  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  In  accordance  with  his  ruling  principle,  to  make 
little  of  life’s  miseries  and  much  of  its  pleasures,  he  renewed  a flirtation 
with  a beautiful  Philadelphia  belle  whose  hand  had  been  refused  him  a 
year  or  two  before.  “ I am  very  well,  and  not  without  occupation  or 
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amusement,”  he  wrote  to  Theodosia.  “I  shall  be  here  for  some  days. 
How  many  cannot  now  be  resolved.”  Being  advised  that  warrants  had 
been  issued  for  his  arrest,  and  that  an  application  had  been  made  to 
'Governor  Lewis  requiring  him  to  demand  the  murderer  from  the  governor 
•of  Pennsylvania,  he  offered  to  surrender  on  condition  of  receiving  a guar- 
anty that  he  should  be  released  on  bail.  But  no  such  guaranty  could  be 
given  him,  and  he  prepared  for  further  flight.  He  addressed  Theodosia 
•on  the  11th  of  August,  saying,  “ Pray  write  over  again  all  you  have 
written  since  the  25th  of  July,  for  the  letters  now  on  the  way  will 
not  be  received  for  some  time.  Celeste  seems  more  pliant.  I do  believe 
that  eight  days  would  have  produced  some  grave  event ; but,  alas  ! those 
eight  days,  and  perhaps  eight  days  more,  are  to  be  passed  on  the  ocean. 
If  any  male  friend  of  yours  should  be  dying  of  ennui,  recommend  him  to 
engage  in  a duel  and  a courtship  at  the  same  time.” 

He  took  refuge  for  a month  upon  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Georgia, 
-and  then  made  his  way  to  his  daughter’s  home  in  South  Carolina,  travel- 
ing four  hundred  miles  of  the  distance  in  an  open  canoe.  After  ten  days 
of  rest  he  commenced  a long  land  journey  to  Washington,  determined  to 
appear  at  the  assembling  of  Congress,  and  perform  his  duty  as  president 
of  the  Senate.  He  found  upon  reaching  the  seat  of  government  that  he 
had  been  indicted  for  murder  by  New  Jersey  also,  as  the  duel  was  fought 
within  the  limits  of  that  State.  He  wrote  to  Theodosia  : There  is  a con- 
tention of  a singular  nature  between  the  two  States  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey.  The  subject  in  dispute  is,  which  shall  have  the  honor  of 
hanging  the  Vice-President.  You  shall  have  due  notice  of  time  and  place. 
Whenever  it  may  be,  you  may  rely  on  a great  concourse  of  company, 
much  gayety,  and  many  rare  sights.” 

Meanwhile  Eichrnond  Hill  was  sold  by  Burr’s  creditors  to  John  Jacob 
Astor  for  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  and  the  amount  distributed  among 
them.  But  the  sum  was  not  enough  to  liquidate  Burr’s  indebtedness  by  at 
least  seven  or  eight  thousand  dollars ; thus  he  was  liable  to  imprisonment 
for  debt  if  he  appeared  in  New  York.  His  assets  were  of  course  un- 
available, his  income  nothing,  his  practice  gone,  and  two  great  sovereign 
States  were  anxious  to  consign  him  to  an  assassin’s  doom.  At  the 
same  time  he  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office  all  winter  in  Washington 
unmolested,  and  was  treated  with  as  much  consideration,  apparently,  by 
the  officials  of  the  government  as  before  the  duel.  He  was  as  cheerful, 
witty,  courtly,  and  complaisant  as  ever.  His  motions  in  walking  were 
always. a little  stooping  and  ungraceful;  although  of  about  the  same 
stature  as  Hamilton,  he  never  stood  erect  like  the  murdered  statesmen. 
He  had  an  eminent  authority  of  manner,  however,  whenever  it  suited 
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his  purposes ; and  he  is  said  to  have  presided  with  great  dignity  in  the 
Senate,  and  particularly  at  the  impeachment  trial  of  Judge  Samuel  Chase, 
which,  commencing  on  the  4th  of  February,  ended  on  the  1st  of  March 
in  a verdict  of  acquittal  The  Senators,  as  judges  of  this  august  court, 
were  placed  in  a grand  semicircle  on  each  side  of  the  Vice-President, 
an  imposing  array  of  judicial  authority.  One  of  the  newspapers  of  the 
day  said  Burr  conducted  the  trial  with  the  dignity  and  impartiality  of 
an  angel,  but  with  the  rigor  of  a devil.”  The  next  day,  March  2,  Burr 
took  formal  leave  of  the  Senate  in  a speech  that  produced  unexpected 
and  profound  sensation.  And  on  March  4 Jefferson  was  sworn  the 
second  time  into  the  Presidential  office,  while  George  Clinton,  the  ex- 
governor of  New  York,  and  head  of  a family  whom  Burr  considered  his 
bitterest  enemies,  became  Vice-President. 

Aaron  Burr  vanished  from  the  political  arena  never  to  reappear.  With- 
in six  days  he  wrote  to  Theodosia  of  his  purpose  to  travel  in  the  West. 
‘‘This  tour  has  other  objects  than  mere  curiosity.  An  operation  of  busi- 
ness which  promises  to  render  the  tour  both  useful  and  agreeable,”  he 
said.  Thus  we  catch  the  first  gleam  of  that  scheme  of  matchless  daring 
which  in  its  development  only  proved  how  true  had  been  the  instinct  of 
Hamilton  in  warning  his  country  against  placing  power  in  the  hands  of 
this  unprincipled  and  energetic  adventurer. 

The  impression  left  upon  the  New  York  mind  by  the  death  of  Hamilton 
was  fatal  to  the  practice  of  dueling  within  her  borders.  The  absurdity 
of  the  sacrifice  of  such  a life  to  maintain  the  “ honor  ” of  a profligate  like 
Burr  intensified  with  every  turn  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit.  Civilized  com- 
mon-sense was  awakened.  A recent  act  of  the  Legislature  had  made  the 
sending  and  accepting  of  a challenge  punishable  with  disfranchisement 
and  incapacity  to  hold  office  for  twenty  years;  but  such  had  been  the  state 
of  public  sentiment  hitherto  that  parties  concerned  in  a duel  only  had  to 
maintain  secrecy  beforehand,  and  the  world  ignored  the  consequences,  as 
well  as  the  law.  A number  of  persons  knew  that  Burr  and  Hamilton 
were  making  preparations  for  a duel,  yet  no  hindrance  was  interposed. 
It  is  said  that  but  for  the  testimony  of  Eev.  Dr.  John  M.  Mason,  who  visited 
Hamilton  at  his  request  in  his  dying  moments,  and  of  Bishop  Moore, 
who  administered  the  sacrament  to  him,  and  remained  at  his  bedside  until 
all  was  over,  there  would  never  have  existed  a word  of  legal  evidence  that 
the  duel  had  been  fought  With  both  of  these  eminent  clergymen 
Hamilton  conversed  freely,  and  declared  with  the  utmost  sincerity  of 
heart  that  he  had  no  ill-will  against  Burr.  “ I used  every  expedient  to 
avoid  the  interview,”  he  said,  “ but  I have  found,  for  some  time  past,  that 

1 Partons  Life  of  Aaron  Burr  ; Davis’s  Life  of  Aaron  Burr. 
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my  life  must  be  exposed  to  that  man.  I met  him  with  a fixed  determi- 
nation to  do  him  no  harm.  I forgive  all  that  happened.”  ^ 

The  murderous  custom  was  denounced  from  the  pulpit  on  every  hand. 
Among  those  who  preached  effective  and  celebrated  sermons  on  the  sub- 
ject of  dueling  were  Eev.  Samuel  Spring,  a college  friend  of  Burr  and 
his  companion  on  the  famous  Canadian  expedition  in  1776  — father  of 
the  eminent  theologian  Eev.  Dr.  Gardner  Spring  of  the  Brick  Church  — 
and  Eev.  Dr.  Eliphalet  Nott,  who  was  the  same  year  appointed  President 
of  Union  College.  “ Humiliating  end  of  illustrious  greatness,”  exclaimed 
Hott,  with  great  feeling ; a loud  and  awful  warning  to  a community 
where  justice  has  slumbered  — and  slumbered  — and  slumbered  — while 
the  wife  has  been  robbed  of  her  partner,  the  mother  of  her  hopes,  and  life 
after  life  rashly  and  with  an  air  of  triumph  sported  away.  It  is  distress- 
ing in  a Christian  country,  and  in  churches  consecrated  to  the  religion 
of  Jesus,  to  be  obliged  to  attack  a crime  which  outstrips  barbarism,  and 
would  even  sink  the  character  of  a generous  savage.  The  fall  of  Ham- 
ilton owes  its  existence  to  mad  deliberation,  and  is  marked  by  violence. 
The  time,  the  place,  the  circumstances  are  arranged  with  barbarous  cool- 
ness. The  instrument  of  death  is  leveled  in  daylight,  and  with  well- 
directed  skill  pointed  at  his  heart.  The  man  upon  whom  nature  seems 
originally  to  have  impressed  the  stamp  of  greatness,  the  hero  who,  though 
a stripling,  contributed  to  Washington’s  glory  on  the  held,  the  statesman 
whose  genius  impressed  itself  upon  the  constitution  of  this  country,  the 
counselor  who  was  at  once  the  pride  of  the  bar  and  the  admiration  of  the 
court,  whose  argument  no  change  of  circumstances  could  embarrass  — 
who  without  ever  stopping,  ever  hesitating,  by  a rapid  and  manly  march 
led  the  listening  judge  and  the  fascinated  juror,  step  by  step,  through  a 
delightsome  region,  brightening  as  he  advanced,  till  his  argument  rose  to 
demonstration,  and  eloquence  was  rendered  useless  by  conviction  — the 
patriot  whose  integrity  baffled  the  scrutiny  of  inquisition,  the  friend 
whose  various  worth  opposing  parties  acknowledged  while  alive,  and  on 
whose  tomb  they  unite  with  equal  sympathy  and  grief  to  heap  their 
honors,  yielded  to  the  force  of  an  imperious  custom ; and,  yielding,  he 
sacrificed  a life  in  which  all  had  an  interest  — and  he  is  lost  — lost  to 
his  country  — lost  to  his  family  — lost  to  us. 

I cannot  forgive  that  minister  at  the  altar  who  has  hitherto  forborne 
to  remonstrate  on  this  subject.  I cannot  forgive  that  public  prosecutor, 
who,  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  avenging  his  country’s  wrongs,  has  seen 

^ Bishop  Moores  Letter  ; Rev.  Dr.  Mason' s- Letter  ; Reflections  of  Hamilton,  a paper  written 
by  himself  the  evening  before  the  duel  ; Will  of  Hamilton,  appointing  John  B.  Church, 
Nicholas  Fish,  and  Nathaniel  Pendleton  his  executors  and  trustees. 
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those  wrongs  and  taken  no  measures  to  avenge  them.  I cannot  forgive 
that  judge  upon  the  bench,  or  that  governor  in  the  chair  of  state, 
who  has  lightly  passed  over  such  offenses.  I cannot  forgive  the  public, 
in  whose  opinion  the  duelist  finds  a sanctuary.  . . . Do  you  ask  how 
proof  can  be  obtained  ? How  can  it  be  avoided  ? The  parties  return, 
hold  up  the  instruments  of  death,  publish  to  the  world  the  circumstances 
of  the  interview,  and  even  with  an  air  of  insulting  triumph  boast  how 
coolly  and  how  deliberately  they  proceeded  in  violating  one  of  the  most 
sacred  laws  of  earth  and  heaven. 

“Hamilton  needs  no  eulogy.  ...  In  whatever  sphere  he  moved  the 
friendless  had  a friend,  the  fatherless  a father,  and  the  poor  man,  though 
unable  to  reward  his  kindness,  found  an  advocate.  . . When  truth  was 
disregarded  or  the  eternal  principles  of  justice  violated,  he  sometimes 
soared  so  high  and  shone  with  a radiance  so  transcendent,  I had  almost 
said  so  ‘heavenly,  as  filled  those  around  him  with  awe,  and  gave  to  him 
the  force  and  authority  of  a prophet  ’ . . . His  last  act  more  than  any 
other  sheds  glory  on  his  character.  . . . He  dies  a Christian.  . . . Let  not 
the  sneering  infidel  persuade  you  that  this  last  act  of  homage  to  the 
Saviour  resulted  from  an  enfeebled  state  of  mental  faculties  ; ...  his 
opinions  concerning  the  validity  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  had  long  been 
settled,  and  settled  after  laborious  investigation  and  extensive  and  deep 
research.  These  opinions  were  not  concealed.  I knew  them  myself. 
Some  of  you  who  hear  me  knew  them.  And  had  his  life  been  spared,  it 
was  his  determination  to  have  published  them  to  the  world,  together  with 
the  facts  and  reasons  upon  which  they  were  founded.  ...  To  the  cata- 
logue of  professing  Christians  among  illustrious  personages  may  now  be 
added  the  name  of  Alexander  Hamilton ; a name  which  raises  in  the 
mind  the  idea  of  whatever  is  great,  whatever  is  splendid,  whatever  is 
illustrious  in  human  nature.”  ^ 

The  Legislature  of  Hew  York  was  speedily  memorialized  for  more 
stringent  laws  upon  the  subject  of  dueling ; and  Pinckney,  the  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Cincinnati,  proposed  to  the  Hew  York  division  of  that  society 
henceforward  to  set  its  face  resolutely  against  the  practice.  Other  societies 
passed  resolutions  in  harmony  with  the  same  disposition.  Eeligion  and 

1 Discourse  by  Eev.  Eliphalet  ISTott,  D.  D.,  July  29,  1804.  President  Nott  was  in  severe 
domestic  affliction  at  the  time  he  delivered  the  above  discourse,  having  lost  his  wife  on  the 
9th  of  March,  1804.  She  was  Sarah,  the  daughter  of  Eev.  Joel  Benedict,  of  Plainfield,  Con- 
necticut, and  twenty-nine  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  her  death  ; a lady  rather  small  of 
stature,  of  fair  complexion,  expressive  countenance,  lighted  with  an  uncommonly  brilliant 
and  penetrating  eye,  with  a mind  enriched  by  reading  and  taste  refined  by  culture,  and  with 
great  vivacity  of  manner.  President  Nott  was  born  in  1773  ; he  was  the  son  of  Eev.  Samuel 
and  Deborah  Seldon  ISTott,  of  Connecticut.  See  p,  124  (Vol.  II).  History  of  the  Waite 
Family  ; The  Benedicts  in  America,  p.  88. 
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humanity  united  in  one  deep,  abiding  frown.  And  since  that  time  no 
man  in  New  York,  or  in  any  other  civilized  State  of  this  Union,  has 
fought  a duel  without  falling  in  the  esteem  of  his  contemporaries.  Dueling- 
had,  strictly  speaking,  received  its  death-blow,  and  it  never  even  tem- 
porarily revived. 

“ If,”  said  Fisher  Ames,  “the  popular  estimation  is  ever  to  be  taken  for 
the  true  one,  the  uncommonly  profound  sorrow  for  the  death  of  Alexan- 
der Hamilton  sufficiently  explains  and  vindicates  itself  The  public  has 
not  suddenly,  but  after  an  experience  of  five-and-twenty  years,  taken  that 
impression  of  his  just  celebrity  that  nothing  but  his  extraordinary  intrin- 
sic merit  could  have  made,  and  still  less  could  have  made  so  deep  and 
maintained  so  long.  It  is  with  really  great  men  as  with  great  literary 
works,  the  excellence  of  both  is  best  tested  by  the  extent  and  durableness 
of  their  impression.  It  is  safe  and  correct  to  judge  by  effects.” 

Three  fourths  of  a century  have  since  passed,  and  the  facts  and  effects 
of  Hamilton’s  life  are  now  more  vividly  impressed  upon  the  intelligence 
of  America  than  ever  before.  And  a fresh  interest  is  awakening,  not 
only  in  the  genius,  character,  and  services  of  the  great  statesman  through 
whom  New  York  took  such  a leading  place  in  general  affairs,  but  in  the 
study  of  the  origin  and  constitution  of  the  nation  whose  existence  has 
been  vindicated  by  arms. 

The  Cincinnati  erected  a monumental  tomb  to  his  memory  in  Trinity 
Churchyard  : and  popular  affection  recorded  his  name  indelibly  upon 
the  ever-forming  map  of  the  United  States  dozens  of  times  repeated. 


Tomb  of  Hamilton. 

[Trinity  Churchyard,  New  York  City.J 
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CHAPTER  XLIIL 

1804-1808. 

INSTITUTIONS  AND  INVENTIONS. 

New  York  Historical  Society.  — Its  Founders. —Judge  Egbert  Benson. — John 
PiNTARD.  — Origin  of  Historical  Societies  in  America.  — The  Men  of  Let- 
ters. — The  Elgin  Botanical  Garden.  — Dr.  Samuel  Latham  Mitchill,  — Clubs. 
— Origin  of  the  Free  School  Society.  — Its  Purpose.  — Its  Founders.  — 
Thomas  Eddy.  — Insane  Asylum.  — Some  of  the  Public-spirited  Merchants.  — 
The  Friendly  Club.  — Philanthropic  Ladies.  — The  Orphan  Asylum.  - Thirty- 
three  Charitable  Institutions.  — The  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  — The  Medical 
College.  — Newspapers.  — Salmagundi. — Washington  Irving.  — First  Steam- 
boat ON  THE  Hudson.  — PiObert  Fulton.  — Colonel  John  Stevens. — Inventions 
AND  Experiments.  — Ocean  Steam  Navigation. — The  Embargo  of  Jefferson. 

The  peculiar  intellectual  and  social  condition  of  New  York  in  the  earli- 
est decade  of  the  present  century  is  best  illustrated  through  the  in- 
stitutions which  were  springing  into  existence.  The  movement  of  the 
human  mind  taken  collectively  is  always  towards  something  better.  But 
neither  philosophy,  scientific  achievement,  literary  culture,  the  art  of  gov- 
ernment, nor  religious  knowledge  can  go  much  in  advance  of  contemporary 
intelligence.  The  age  furnishes  the  master-workman  with  materials,  and 
from  thence  he  builds.  The  growth  of  New  York  has  ever  been  like  a poem, 
whose  beauty  would  be  marred  by  leaving  out  a line  here  and  there  — 
or  like  a tree,  whose  fruit  would  be  curtailed  by  rejecting  as  of  no  account 
a portion  of  its  branches  and  its  fiowers.  To  become  acquainted  with  the 
actual  whole,  every  opening  bud  must  be  analyzed  and  weighed  in  the 
balance.  No  fact  means  anything  when  standing  alone.  Every  fact  be- 
comes significant  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  its  setting,  and  so  far  as 
it  reveals  the  quality  and  spirit  of  a people. 

The  careful  reader,  having  traced  in  preceding  chapters  the  results  of 
New  York’s  constant  endeavor  to  provide  means  and  methods  for  edu- 
cating all  classes  of  her  restless,  questioning  population,  is  prepared  for 
further  developments  in  her  elaborate  machinery  for  the  maintenance 
of  public  schools.  And  we  have  presently  to  draw  more  fully  the 
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outline  of  her  magnificent  charities  — the  medicine  for  natural  and 
moral  evils  — in  which  her  generous  extravagance  has  excelled  through 
all  her  history  that  of  any  other  city  in  the  world.  In  the  mean  time  a 
project  was  under  consideration,  neither  educational  nor  charitable,  hut 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  both,  which  was  to  become  a priceless  inheri- 
tance to  all  future  generations. 

Eleven  well-known  and  highly  accomplished  and  influential  gentlemen 
met  by  appointment  in  the  picture-room  of  the  City  Hall,  in  Wall  Street, 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  20th  of  N’ovember,  1804,  and  agreed  to 
organize  a society  for  the  collection  and  preservation  of  whatever 
might  relate  to  the  natural,  civil,  or  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  United 
States  in  general,  and  of  the  great  sovereign  State  of  New  York  in  partic- 
ular These  gentlemen 
were  Judge  Egbert  Ben- 
son.  Mayor  De  Witt 
Clinton,  the  celebrated 
divines  Eev.  Dr.  Samuel 
Miller,  Eev.  Dr.  J ohn  M. 

Mason,  Eev.  Dr.  John  N. 

Abeel,  and  Eev.  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Linn,  and  Dr.  David 
Hosack,  Anthony  Bleeck- 
er,  Samuel  Bayard,  Peter 
Gerard  Stuyvesant,  and 
John  Pintard.  After 
discussing  the  subject 
freely,  a committee,  con- 
sisting of  Judge  Benson, 

Eev.  Dr.  Miller,  and  John 
Pintard,was  appointed  to 

draft  a constitution.  judge  Egbert  Benson. 

At  a second  meeting,  [From  the  celebrated  Painting  by  Gilbert  Stuart.] 

on  the  10th  of  December,  other  gentlemen  of  prominence  were  present, 
including  Eufus  King,  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  and  Eev.  John  H.  Hobart. 
The  constitution  was  read  and  adopted,  and  the  institution  thus  founded 
was  named  the  New  York  Historical  Society. 

The  permanent  officers  were  not  chosen  until  the  14th  of  January,  1 805, 
at  which  meeting  the  society  was  fully  organized,  with  Judge 
Benson  as  president,  Eight  Eeverend  Bishop  Moore  1st  vice-presi- 
dent, Judge  Brockholst  Livingston  2d  vice-president,  Eev.  Dr.  Miller 
corresponding  secretary,  John  Pintard  recording  secretary,  Charles  Wilkes 
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treasurer,  and  John  Forbes  librarian.  The  first  standing  committee  con- 
sisted of  Dr.  Samuel  L.  Mitchill,  Dr.  David  Hosack,  Daniel  D.  Tompkins, 
William  Johnson,  John  McKesson,  Anthony  Bleecker,  and  Eev.  Dr.  Mason. 

Active  measures  were  at  once  taken  to  secure  books,  manuscripts,  letters, 
documents,  statistics,  and  newspapers  relating  directly  or  remotely  to  Amer- 
ican history ; and  pictures,  antiquities,  medals,  coins,  and  specimens  of 
natural  history  were  industriously  sought  for  the  formation  of  a museum. 
The  beginning  was  broad  and  comprehensive,  and  the  nucleus  was  soon 
constituted  of  the  vast  and  valuable  collection  which  has  become  the  pride 
of  the  city,  and  which  may  well  challenge  comparison  with  museums  of  a 
similar  character  established  and  fostered  by  an  older  civilization. 

John  Pintard,  the  acknowledged  founder  of  this  time-honored  in- 
stitution, was  an  animated,  cheerful,  energetic  man  of  forty-five,  a Kew- 
Yorker  by  birth,  a Huguenot  by  descent,  who  as  a youth  in  Prince- 
ton College  had  enjoyed  the  special  friendship  of  Dr.  Witherspoon  and 
formed  a wide  circle  of  learned  and  distinguished  friends.  He  was  early 
a student  of  public  men  and  measures,  and  in  addition  to  classical  acquire- 
ments and  familiarity  with  elegant  literature,  had  some  knowledge  of 
law,  and  an  exceptional  fund  of  historical,  geographical,  and  didactic  in- 
formation. Dr.  Francis  says  : “ He  was  versed  in  theological  and  polemi- 
cal divinity,  and  in  the  progress  of  church  affairs  among  us  ever  a devoted 
disciple.  You  could  scarcely  approach  him  without  having  something  of 
Dr.  Johnson  thrust  upon  you.  There  were  periods  in  his  life  in  which 
he  gave  every  unappropriated  moment  to  philological  inquiry,  and  it  was 
curious  to  see  him  ransacking  his  formidable  pile  of  dictionaries  for  radi- 
cals and  synonyms  with  an  earnestness  that  would  have  done  honor  to 
the  most  eminent  student  in  the  republic  of  letters.” 

He  had  traveled  through  the  Western  wilds  and  learned  the  history 
and  habits  of  the  Indians  , was  editor  of  The  Nevj  York  Daily  Advertiser 
for  several  years  ; and  upon  his  return  from  Kew  Orleans  in  the  spring 
of  1804  published  a topographical  and  medical  review  of  that  French 
metropolis,  having  while  there  minutely  examined  the  condition  of 
things.  He  engaged  in  commercial  enterprises,  but  was  ever  rendering 
important  civic  services  to  Kew  York ; he  was  the  first  city  inspector, 
appointed  in  1804,  originated  the  first  savings-bank,  which  was  organ- 
ized in  the  rooms  of  the  Kew  York  Historical  Society,  was  conspicuous 
in  the  formation  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  was  the  main-spring  in 
the  organization  of  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  and  was  an  efficient  auxiliary  in  furtherance  of  the  canal  policy 
of  his  illustrious  and  intimate  friend,  De  Witt  Clinton.  Dr.  Francis 
says : “ The  first  meeting  of  our  citizens  in  recommendation  of  this  vast 
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measure  was  brought  together  through  J ohn  Pintard’s  instrumentality,  at 
a time  when  to  give  it  any  countenance  whatever  was  sure  to  bring  upon 
the  advocate  of  the  ruinous  measure  the  anathemas  of  certain  of  the 
political  leaders  of  the  day,  and  official  proscription.  I remember  well 
how  cautiously  and  how  secretly  many  of  those  incipient  meetings  in 
favor  of  the  contemplated  project  were  convened;  and  how  the  manly 
bosom  of  Clinton  often  throbbed  at  the  agonizing  remarks  the  Opposition 
muttered  in  his  hearing,  and  the  hazard  to  his  personal  security  which  he 
sometimes  encountered.” 

The  idea  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  New  York  Historical 
Society  had  long  been  cherished  by  John  Pintard.  He  first  became 
deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  preserving  records  of  events 
while  secretary  for  his  uncle,  the  commissary  for  American  prisoners 
in  the  Eevolution.  His  plan  gradually  unfolded  itself  to  the  scholarly 
men  of  the  period.  As  early  as  1789  the  celebrated  Eev.  Jeremy  Bel- 
knap wrote  from  Boston  to  Postmaster-General  Hazard,  then  residing 
in  New  York : “ This  day  Mr.  Pintard  called  to  see  me.  He  says  he 
is  an  acquaintance  of  yours,  and  wants  to  form  a society  of  anti- 
quaries, etc.  He  seems  to  have  a literary  taste.”  ^ Hazard  replied : 
“Mr.  Pintard  has  mentioned  to  me  his  thoughts  about  an  American 
Antiquarian  Society.  The  idea  pleases  me  much.  Mr.  Pintard  has  re- 
cently purchased  a large  collection  (in  volumes)  relating  to  the  American 
Eevolution.  It  was  made  by  Dr.  Chandler,  of  Elizabethtown,  who  was 
in  England  all  the  war.  It  is  valuable,  as  is  Mr.  Pintard’s  library.” 
In  October,  1790,  Hazard  wrote  to  Belknap,  “I  like  Pintard’s  idea  of  a 
society  of  American  antiquaries ; but  where  will  you  find  a sufficiency 
of  members  of  suitable  abilities  and  leisure  ? ” In  the  spring  following 
Pintard  wrote  to  Belknap  inquiring  after  the  welfare  of  the  contemplated 
institution,  and  informed  the  eminent  theologian  that  a magazine  account 
would  soon  appear  of  the  New  York  Tammany  Society.  He  said,  “ This 
being  a strong  national  society,  I engrafted  an  antiquarian  scheme  of  a 
museum  upon  it.  It  makes  small  progress  with  a small  fund,  and  may 
possibly  succeed.  We  have  a tolerable  collection  of  pamphlets,  mostly 
modern,  with  some  history,  of  which  I will  send  you  an  abstract.  If  your 
society  succeeds  we  will  open  a regular  correspondence,  etc.  If  my  plan 
once  strikes  root  it  will  thrive.” 

Pintard’s  plan  did  strike  root,  and  his  prediction  regarding  its  fixture 

1 Ma^s.  Hist.  Coll.  Vol.  III.  Fifth  Series,  Belknap  Papers,  Part  II.  ; Belknap)  to  Hazard, 
August  10,  1789  ; Belknap  to  Hazard,  August  19,  1789  ; Belknap  to  Hazard,  August  27, 
1789  ; Hazard  to  Belknap,  September  5,  1789  ; Hazard  to  Belknap,  October  3,  1790  ; Pintard 
to  Belknap,  April  6,  1791.  Proceedings  of  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.,  1791  - 1835. 
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prosperity  proved  correct.  The  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  with 
Belknap  at  its  head,  was  organized  in  1791.  Thirteen  years  later  the  New 
York  Historical  Society  entered  upon  a healthful  existence,  being  the 
second  institution  of  its  kind  in  America.  To  Pintard  is  due  the  honor 
of  originating  both  ; indeed,  he  may  with  justice  be  pronounced  the 
Father  of  Historical  Societies  in  this  country. 

The  men  of  letters  who  comprised  its  first  membership  did  vastly  more 
than  establish  the  high  character  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society 
upon  a solid  and  permanent  basis.  They  were  instrumental  in  directing- 
public  attention  throughout  the  land  to  the  preservation  of  contemporary 
records  as  the  data  from  which  all  future  history  must  receive  its  true 
impress.  The  amazing  perversion  of  facts  by  political  writers  at  that 
particular  epoch  was  an  additional  stimulus  to  fidelity  in  historical  re- 
search grounded  upon  documentary  testimony.  In  New  York,  garrets 
and  trunks  were  ransacked  for  letters  and  papers  which  had  been  cast 
aside  as  worthless,  scattered  documents  were  rescued  from  oblivion, 
and  erelong  material  of  consequence  was  concentrated  and  made  avail- 
able for  reference.  Prior  to  1804  but  one  history  of  New  York  had  been 
printed,  that  of  Smith,  and  this  came  down  only  to  1756.  But  the 
Society  never  rested  until  the  period  of  our  colonial  history  was  as  well 
known  as  that  of  a later  date  ; it  procured  an  action  of  the  Legislature 
by  which  the  archives  of  France,  Holland,  and  England  were  examined^ 
and  it  restored  to  the  State  government  on  more  than  one  occasion  im- 
portant portions  of  its  long-lost  documents ; it  has  also  issued  of  its  own 
publications  twenty-four  volumes,  in  addition  to  many  historical  essays 
and  addresses  in  pamphlet  form.  Its  accumulations,  during  the  three 
fourths  of  a century  since  its  foundation,  have  been  so  extensive,  varied, 
and  of  such  rare  worth,  that  an  architectural  structure  is  contemplated 
of  sufficient  magnitude  for  their  proper  accommodation.^ 

1 The  New  York  Historical  Society  first  occupied  a room  in  the  old  City  Hall  in  Wall 
Street  from  1804  to  1809,  then  removed  to  the  Government  House  opposite  the  Bowling 
Green,  and  remained  from  1809  to  1816,  occupied  the  New  York  Institution  from  1816  to 
1832,  Eemson’s  Building,  in  Broadway,  from  1832  to  1837,  Stuyvesant’s  Institute  from  1837 
to  1841,  the  New  York  University  from  1841  to  1857,  and,  after  struggling  with  pecuniary 
difficulties  that  were  almost  destructive,  came  out  of  the  trial  triumphant,  and  celebrated  its 
fifty-third  anniversary  by  taking  possession  of  its  present  building  on  the  corner  of  Second 
Avenue  and  Eleventh  Street,  which,  when  projected  and  erected,  was  supposed  capable  of  per- 
manently providing  for  the  needs  of  the  Society.  Material  poured  in  so  profusely,  however, 
that  before  1860  the  officers  in  charge  complained  of  want  of  space  ; and  for  twenty  years  past 
the  subject  has  been  agitated  of  removing  the  magnificent  collection  to  a more  suitable  loca- 
tion in  the  upper  part  of  the  city  — thus  establishing  a “ Museum  of  History,  Antiquities, 
and  Art,”  which  will  not  only  be  an  honor  to  New  York  but  to  the  continent  of  America. 
Plans  for  this  object  are  now  under  consideration. 
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The  founders  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society  deserve  more  than  a 
passing  notice.  They  represented  the  highest  culture  of  the  city,  and 
were  veritable  educators  of  the  public  taste.  Special  committees  ap- 
pointed to  further  the  studies  of  zoology,  botany,  mineralogy,  philosophy, 
and  other  subjects  developed  into  separate  societies.  Art,  science,  and 
literature  were  encouraged  and  fostered.  The  influence  of  the  institution 
became  not  only  a blessing  but  a power ; and  its  example  was  borrowed 
by  the  forming  com.munities  in  the  country  at  large,  until  similar  organi- 
zations are  to . be  found  in  nearly  every  county  in  the  State,  and  in  all 
the  large  cities  of  the  United  States. 

Judge  Benson,  the  first  president  of  this  ancestor  of  the  great  family  of 
Historical  Societies  in  America,  was  a native  of  New  York,  educated  in 
Columbia  College,  identified  through  a life  of  usefulness  with  the  progress 
of  the  city,  and  had  distinguished  himself  in  State  legislation,  in  Congress, 
and  in  jurisprudence.  He  had  reached  his  sixtieth  year  honored  and  be- 
loved. His  integrity  was  a proverb.  He  was  a man  of  superior  talents 
as  well  as  of  efficient  excellence,  a ripe  English  and  classical  scholar,  and 
well  versed  in  Indian  lore  and  Dutch  history.  Among  his  writings  left  us 
is  an  exhaustive  paper  on  the  subject  of  “ Names,”  which,  after  reading 
before  the  Historical  Society  in  1816,  he  printed  in  a small  pamphlet ; it  ie 
now  a rare  antiquarian  curiosity.^  With  the  scholarship  and  accomplish- 

1 Memoirs,  by  Egbert  Benson,  entitled  Names  (“chiefly  names  of  places,  and  further  re- 
stricted to  places  in  that  portion  of  our  country  once  held  and  claimed  by  the  Dutch  by  right 
of  discovery,  and  by  them  named  New  Netherland  ”),  printed  1817.  Judge  Egbert  Benson 
was  born  1746,  died  1833.  He  was  the  son  of  Eobert  Benson  (2),  born  1712,  died  1762,  who 
was  the  son  of  Robert  Benson  (1),  born  1686,  who  was  the  son  of  Samson  Benson,  born  1652, 
— married  the  daughter  of  Robert  Van  Deusen  — who  was  the  son  of  the  first  of  the  family  in 
New  York,  Dirck  Benson  — or  Bensing,  Bensinck,  Bensick,  Bensich,  as  the  vame  was 
variously  entered  upon  the  Dutch  and  English  records.  Dirck  Benson  came  from  Holland 
with  the  first  settlers  on  the  Van  Rensselaer  manor,  and  his  arms  were  painted  upon  the 
window  of  the  first  church  in  Albany  ; in  1653,  according  to  the  land  papers,  he  purchased 
a lot  in  Broadway,  New  York  City.  He  seems  to  have  been  a man  of  property  and  im- 
portance among  the  men  of  his  time.  He  had  five  children,  of  whom  Samson  was  the 
second  son.  Samson  had  seven  children,  three  of  whom  were  daughters  ; Elizabeth  married 
Egbert  Van  Borsum.  Robert  (1),  second  son  of  Samson,  had  three  children  : 1.  Elizabeth, 
married  Hermanns  Rutgers,  whose  son  Robert  married  Elizabeth  Beekman,  and  daughter 
Mary  married  Anthony  M.  Hoffman  ; 2.  Catharine,  married  Colonel  Martin  Hoffman  ; 3. 
Robert  (2),  married  his  cousin,  Catharine,  daughter  of  Egbert  and  Elizabeth  Benson  Van 
Borsum.  The  children  of  the  latter  were  : 1.  Robert  (3),  Secretary  of  the  Convention  which 
adopted  the  constitution  of  New  York,  born  1739,  died  1823  ; 2.  Henry;  3.  Judge  Egbert,  above 
mentioned,  who  never  married;  4.  Anthony;  5.  Mary;  6.  Cornelia.  Robert  (3)  married 
Dinah,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  John  Couwenhoven,  whose  children  were  : 1.  Robert  (4)  ; 2. 
Catharine,  married  John  L.  Lefferts  ; 3.  Egbert,  who  was  a personal  friend  of  Henry  Clay 
and  many  of  the  great  men  of  his  time,  married  Maria,  daughter  of  John  Couwenhoven, 
and  his.  children  were,  Susan,  Robert  (5),  Egbert,  George  M.,  Leifert  L.,  Maria  E.,  Henry, 
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merits  of  the  two  first  vice-presidents,  Bishop  Moore  and  Judge  Brockholst 
Livingston,  the  reader  is  already  familiar.  Eev.  Dr.  John  M.  Mason  was 
esteemed  the  greatest  pulpit  orator  of  his  time.  He  was  forty-four  years 
of  age,  of  noble  and  peerless  bearing  and  marvelous  erudition.  Animation 
of  manner,  warmth  of  temperament,  vigor  of  thought,  and  energy  of 
diction  were  his  special  characteristics.  He  temporized  with  no  errors, 
and  was  intimidated  by  no  obstacles.  Lethargy  and  indifference  found 
little  repose  within  sound  of  his  voice.  Through  his  efforts  a theological 
seminary  was  established  in  New  York  in  1804,  of  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor.  Eev.  Dr.  Linn  was  distinguished  alike  for  pulpit  elo- 
quence and  varied  scholarship.  He  was  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  promote 
the  interests  of  the  society,  and  was  laden  with  historical  materials. 
Eev.  Dr.  Miller  was  about  thirty-five,  and  had  already  acquired  much 
reputation  as  a theological  and  polemical  writer.  His  Brief  Retrospect  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century,  published  in  1803,  marks  an  era  in  our  literature ; 
and  according  to  a British  critic  its  author  richly  deserved  the  praises  of 
both  hemispheres.  He  was  a Presbyterian  pastor  in  New  York  from 
1793  to  1813,  when  he  became  a professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  and 
Church  Government  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton.  So 
deeply  were  his  sympathies  engaged  in  the  objects  of  the  Historical 
Society,  that  he  contemplated  a History  of  New  York,  and  collected  ex- 
tensive materials  for  that  purpose. 

Another  eminent  divine,  whose  high  character  and  literary  attainments 
rendered  him  an  important  auxiliary,  was  Eev.  Dr.  John  N.  Abeel.  He 
was  of  the  same  age  as  Eev.  Dr.  Miller,  young,  magnetic,  full  of  life  and 
vivacity,  and  the  possessor  of  a voice  of  much  sweetness  and  melody. 
He  was  a polished  speaker,  and  rarely  failed  to  capture  the  attention  of 
an  audience.  Dr.  David  Hosack  was  also  thirty-five ; he  had  had  the 
advantage  of  medical  training  in  Edinburgh  and  London,  under  the  most 
celebrated  professors  of  the  age.  When  he  returned  to  New  York  in 
1794,  he  brought  the  first  collection  of  minerals  introduced  into  America; 
also  a collection  of  the  duplicate  specimens  of  plants  from  the  herbarium 
of  Linnseus,  now  constituting  a portion  of  the  Museum  of  the  Lyceum  of 
Natural  History  in  the  city.  While  a professor  of  Botany  in  Columbia 
College,  he  founded  the  Elgin  Botanical  Garden,  in  1801,  a work  of 
princely  munificence,  where  amid  twenty  cultivated  acres  he  illustrated 

Eichard  H.  ; 4.  John,  married  Sarah  M.,  daughter  of  Augustine  H.  Lawrence,  whose  children 
were,  Eohert  Augustine,  Catharine,  Sarah  — married  the  Hon.  David  Stuart — and  Julia  ; 5. 
Maria,  married  Judge  Leffert  Lefferts,  whose  daughter,  Elizabeth  Dorothea,  married  the  Hon. 
J.  Carson  Brevoort;  6.  Elizabeth  ; 7.  Jane,  married  Eichard  K.  Hoffman,  M.  D.,  whose  daugh- 
ter Helena  married  Benjamin  Woolsey  Eogers.  — Family  Archives. 
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to  his  classes  the  mysteries  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  — the  loves  and 
habits  of  plants  and  treesd  He  was  one  of  the  original  projectors  of  the 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  besides  giving  much  of  his  time  and 
talent  to  historical  pursuits ; he  was  president  of  the  Historical  Society 
from  1820  to  1828.  The  presence  of  Samuel  Bayard  and  Peter  G.  Stuy- 
vesant  at  the  inauguration  of  the  Society  was  significant.  They  were  gen- 
tlemen of  education,  culture,  wealth,  public  spirit,  and  benevolence,  and 
they  bore  names  dear  to  the  Hew  York  heart.  Bayard  resided  in  Hew 
Jersey,  where  he  had  done  much  to  promote  learning.  His  wife  was 
Martha  Pintard,  a cousin  of  John  Pintard.  But  although  living  in 
another  State,  he  was  essentially  a Hew- Yorker,  and  like  Stuyvesant  con- 
tributed no  little  to  perpetuate  the  fame  of  his  ancestors. 

Anthony  Bleecker  excelled  all  others  in  devotion  to  the  future  charac- 
ter of  Hew  York.  His  taste  was  indispensable  to  every  arrangement  for 
the  good  of  the  prospective  Society.  He  was  remarkable  for  generous 
sympathy  as  well  as  literary  instinct,  and  was  a favorite  with  all  the  men 
of  letters  of  his  time.  Mayor  De  Witt  Clinton  was  everywhere  helpful.  He 
believed  the  institution  would  perform  a double  service  through  the  clear- 
ing of  the  way  for  other  herculean  enterprises  already  taking  shape  in  his 
mind.  He  was  an  intellectual  giant.  Comprehending  the  great  needs  of  the 
community  at  large,  he  could  also  note  the  intermediate  steps  to  remark- 
able achievements.  Few  men  were  ever  more  industrious,  or  applied 
genius  and  industry  to  higher  and  more  important  ends.  His  scholarship 
was  as  varied  as  his  usefulness.  Metaphysics,  theology,  poetry,  belles 
lettres,  natut’al  history,  zoology,  botany,  mineralogy,  ichthyology,  and  orni- 
thology, all  in  turn  occupied  his  attention.  His  collection  of  minerals  in 
after  years  formed  one  of  the  most  valuable  private  cabinets  in  the  United 
States.  He  was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  many  learned  societies 
in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  corresponded  with 

1 The  Elgin  Botanical  Garden  became  the  resort  of  the  curious.  It  was  on  Murray 
Hill  near  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Eoman  Catholic  Cathedral,  covering  the  ground  be- 
tween Fifty-first  and  Forty-seventh  Streets,  and  Fifth  and  Sixth  Avenues.  Here  Michaux, 
Barton,  Mitchell,  Doughty,  Pursh,  and  Le  Conte  often  repaired  to  solve  the  doubts  of  the 
cryptogamist,  or  to  confirm  the  nuptial  theory  of  Vaillant.  Torrey,  the  eminent  naturalist 
and  public  benefactor,  was  a pupil  of  Dr.  Hosack,  as  was  also  Professor  Gray.  Since  Dr. 
Hosack’s  death  the  botanical  nomenclature  enrolls  no  less  than  sixteen  species  of  plants  of 
different  regions  under  the  genus  Hosackia.  [Old  Neic  York,  by  Dr.  John  W.  Francis.) 
Fran9ois  A.  Michaux,  mentioned  above,  was  the  only  child  of  Andre  Michaux,  far  famed 
through  his  Oaks  of  North  America,  and  his  Flora.  Young  Michaux  was  the  aathor, 
in  1804,  of  A Journey  to  the  West  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  to  which  w'as  added  a 
work  on  Forest  Trees ; through  his  influence  a great  number  of  American  forest  trees 
were  planted  in  the  Garden  of  Plants,  in  Paris,  where  he  resided  through  a long  and  useful 
life.  Frederic  Pursh  was  the  author  of  the  Flora  Americce  Septentrionalis,  and  for  several 
years  the  curator  of  the  Elgin  Botanical  Garden. 
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the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  aged  The  scientist,  Dr.  Samuel 
Latham  Mitchill,  of  the  first  standing  committee,  was  one  of  the  strong 
pillars  of  the  Society  through  all  its  tender  years.  He  possessed  an  ex- 
ceptional memory,  with  unusual  opportunities  for  collecting  and  collating- 
information.  He  was  in  the  national  counsels  at  Washino’ton  the  o’reater 

o o 

part  of  the  first  dozen  years  of  the  century,  but  he  found  time  to  be  of 
essential  service  to  ^ew  York  notwithstanding  his  numerous  occupations. 
His  medical  career,  professional  labors,  political  services,  and  literary  and 
scientific  writings  all  give  evidence  of  superior  merit ; he  was  a sort  of  hu- 
man dictionary,  whose  opinion  was  sought  by  all  originators  and  inventors 
of  every  grade  throughout  his  entire  generation.  He  edited  the  Medical 
Re'pository,  commenced  in  1797,  for  sixteen  years,  in  which  he  was  aided 
by  Dr.  Edward  Miller.  His  analysis  of  the  Saratoga  waters  greatly 
enhanced  the  value  and  importance  of  those  wonderful  mineral  springs. 
His  mineralogical  survey  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  1796,  of  which  he 
published  a report  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Medical  Repository,  gave 
Volney  many  hints.  It  was  the  first  undertaking  of  the  kind  in  the 
United  States,  and  secured  its  author  a wide  reputation.  His  ingenious 
theory  of  the  doctrines  of  septon  and  septic  acid  gave  impulse  to  Sir 
Humphry  Davy’s  vast  discoveries  ; and  his  essays  on  pestilence  awak- 
ened inquiry  all  over  the  world.  As  early  as  1788  he  had  served  as  a 
commissioner  to  treat  with  the  Iroquois  Indians  for  the  purchase  of  lands 
in  Western  New  York  ; and  in  1793  we  find  him  in  company  with  Chan- 
cellor Livingston  and  Simeon  De  Witt  establishing  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Agriculture,  Manufactures,  and  the  L'^seful  Arts.  Duyckink 
enumerates  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  distinct  achievements  or  impor- 
tant acts  of  Dr.  Mitchill’s  busy  life.^  In  course  of  years  he  became  an 
active  member  of  nearly  all  the  learned  societies  of  the  world. 

Dr.  MitchilFs  versatility  of  talent  has  been  the  theme  of  many  writers. 
The  wits  of  the  day  ridiculed  his  hospitality  to  new  ideas,  and  perpetrated 

1 While  yet  quite  young  De  Witt  Clinton  became  a member  of  the  ancient  fraternity  of 
Freemasons,  which  included  such  men  as  Washington,  Lafayette,  Franklin,  Pinckney, 
Marshall,  and  Chancellor  Living.ston  ; and  in  1816  he  was  unanimously  elected  to  the 
highest  masonic  office  in  this  country,  which  he  retained  until  his  death. 

2 The  first  reads  thus  : “ Returns  from  Europe  with  the  diploma  of  M.  D.  from  Edinburgh, 
obtained  in  1786  — after  having  been  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  Freemasonry,  in  the 
Latin  Lodge  of  the  Roman  Eagle,  by  the  famous  Joannes  Bruno,  1787.”  Dr.  Samuel  Latham 
Mitchill  was  born  in  North  Hempstead,  Queens  County,  Long  Island,  August  20,  1764  ; 
died  in  New  York  City,  1831.  Through  his  maternal  uncle.  Dr.  Samuel  Latham,  of  the  same 
village,  he  was  placed  under  the  instruction  of  Dr.  Leonard  Cutting  (who  was  classically 
educated  at  Cambridge,  England),  and  afterwards  went  to  Edinburgh  to  complete  his  studies, 
remaining  nearly  four  years,  a contemporary  student  with  Thomas  Addis  Emmet  and  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  and  while  there  enjoyed  the  best  intellectual  society  in  Scotland. 
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all  manner  of  jokes  at  his  expense,  which  he  seemed  to  enjoy  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  the  town.  His  faith  in  steam  navigation  was  a special  object 
of  satire,  he  having  warmly  advocated  in  the  Legislature  the  passage  of 
the  act  of  1798,  which  conferred  the  right  upon  Chancellor  Livingston  to 
navigate  the  waters  of  New  York  by  steam ; and  he  had  the  satisfaction, 
in  1807,  of  turning  the  tables  upon  those  who  laughed,  by  sailing  in  the 
first  steamboat  to  Albany. 

In  1804  he  advocated  with  considerable  ingenuity  a new  name  for  the 
country  to  meet  the  supposed  want  of  a national  term  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  there  was  a lively  debate  upon  the  subject  in  the  new 
Historical  Society.  He  hit  upon  ‘‘Fredonia”  as  suggestive  of  a generous 
idea,  and  thus  the  inhabitants  would  be  Fredes,  or  Fredonians ; but  the  geo- 
graphical limits  of  the  country  filled  up  so  rapidly  that  the  appellation  of 
“ American  ” continued  to  prevail  and  was  not  esteemed  inappropriate. 
He  was  both  a versifier  and  a poet,  and  amused  himself  at  odd  moments 
in  humorous  fancies  and  in  the  production  of  scientific  poems.  On  one 
occasion  a friend  found  him  after  breakfast  in  the  charitable  improvement 
of  nursery  rhymes.  He  said  : I have  found  that  the  verses  commencing 

‘ Four-and-twenty  blackbirds,  etc.’ 

abound  with  errors,  and  the  infantile  mind  is  led  astray  by  false  ideas 
of  the  musical  functions  of  cooked  birds ; I have  therefore  arranged  it 

‘ When  the  pie  was  opened  the  birds  they  were  songless. 

Was  not  that  a pretty  dish  to  set  before  the  Congress  ? ’ ” 

In  the  next  breath  the  learned  doctor  might  have  been  absorbed  in 
the  anatomy  of  an  egg  or  a fish,  deciphering  a Babylonian  brick,  studying 
the  character  of  meteoric  stones,  the  different  species  of  brassia,  or  the 
geology  of  Niagara,  offering  suggestions  concerning  the  angle  of  a wind- 
mill or  the  shape  of  the  gridiron,  advising  with  Michaux  on  the  beauty  of 
black  walnut  for  parlor  furniture,  investigating  bivalves  and  discoursing 
on  conchology  with  Dr.  Samuel  Akerly,  his  brother-in-law,  talking  over 
the  feasibility  of  introducing  the  Bronx  Eiver  into  the  city  with  Professor 
Colles,  or  in  a profound  exegetical  disquisition  on  Kennicott’s  Hebrew 
Bible  with  the  great  Jewish  Eabbi,  Gershom  Seixas.  On  one  occasion  a 
committee  of  soap-boilers  begged  him  to  defend  the  innoxious  influence 
of  their  vocation  in  a crowded  population.  For  his  services  rendered  to 
the  democratic  soap-boilers  Chancellor  Livingston  humorously  told  him  he 

deserved  a monument  of  hard  soap.” 

Among  the  social  institutions  of  the  period  was  the  Krout  Club,  its 
members  being  descendants  of  the  early  Dutch  settlers,  and  one  of  its  prin- 
cipal features  was  an  annual  dinner  where  cabbage  was  served  in  an  end- 
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less  variety  of  dishes.  The  presiding  officer  was  called  the  “ Grand  Krout,”' 
and  it  was  customary  immediately  after  his  election  to  crown  him  with  a 
cabbage-head  nicely  fashioned,  throwing  at  the  same  instant  a mantle  of 
cabbage-leaves  about  his  shoulders.  Dr.  Mitchill,  while  thus  arrayed 
as  master  of  a cabbage  feast,  once  delivered  a most  amusing  eulogistic 
address  on  the  cabbage,  closing  with  the  words,  “ Thy  name  has  been 
abused,  as  if  ‘ to  cabbage  ’ were  to  pilfer  or  steal.  I repel  with  indignation 
this  attempt  to  sully  thy  fame.”  The  Turtle  Club,  comprising  the  solid 
men”  of  the  city,  was  in  the  habit  of  feasting  annually  on  turtle,  usually 
in  a shady  grove  at  Hoboken,  and  Dr.  Mitchill  also  addressed  this  so- 
cial clan  in  one  of  his  happiest  strains  of  humor,  stating  that  ''the 
turtle,  by  an  odd  perversion  of  language,  means  the  cooing  bird  of 
Fredonia,  and  also  the  four-footed  reptile  of  Bahama.”  He  frequently 
addressed  the  ladies  through  the  medium  of  the  Drone  Club  on  the 
healthful  influence  of  the  alkalies,  and  the  depurating  virtues  of  white- 
washing. He  seemed  to  be  equally  at  home  on  all  subjects,  and  possessed 
a charm  of  manner  and  a magnetism  of  mind  that  was  unusual.  He  did 
much  to  advance  the  public  and  private  interests  of  N"ew  York,  and 
elevate  her  scholastic  reputation  throughout  the  world. 

At  the  important  meeting  when  the  constitution  of  the  Historical  Soci- 
ety was  adopted  additional  persons  were  present,  whose  names  reflect  luster 
upon  the  oganization : Eev.  Dr.  John  Bowden,  for  a dozen  years  profes- 
sor of  Moral  Philosophy  and  Belles  Lettres  in  Columbia  College  ; Eev. 
Dr.  John  C.  Kunze,  among  the  most  learned  divines  and  Oriental  schol- 
ars of  his  day,  and  the  first  to  strongly  urge  the  propriety  of  educating 
German  youth  in  English;  John  Kemp,  the  eminent  mathematician, 
chosen  a member  of  the  Eoyal  Society  of  Edinburgh  before  he  was  twenty- 
one,  and  who  filled  not  only  the  chair  of  Mathematics,  but  that  of  His- 
tory, Geography,  and  Chronology  in  Columbia  College  for  a long  series  of 
years ; Eev.  Dr.  William  Harris,  rector  of  St.  Mark’s  Church  from  1802  to 
1816,  a classical  scholar  of  rare  proficiency,  versed  in  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, who  was  afterwards  president  of  Columbia  College  for  many  years ; 
Peter  Wilson,  a notable  linguist,  who  possessed  much  other  knowledge  of 
value  to  the  new  institution;  John  Murray,  Jr.,  a clever  man,  a lover  of 
the  arts,  a philanthropist,  and  an  early  and  ardent  promoter  of  our  free- 
school  system ; and  Dr.  Archibald  Bruce,  a young  physician  of  twenty- 
eight,  who,  graduating  from  Columbia  in  1795,  soon  after  made  the  tour 
of  France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  and  collected  a mineralogical  cabinet  of 
great  value  — becoming  indeed  the  first  professor  of  mineralogy  in  this 
country,  and  edited  the  Journal  of  American  Mineralogy.  Eev.  John  Henry 
Hobart,  subsequently  Episcopal  Bishop  of  New  York,  then  thirty  years 
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of  age,  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  shortly  to  be  elected  governor  of  the  State, 
and  Eufus  King,  recently  returned  from  his  mission  to  England,  are 
more  fully  introduced  to  the  reader  elsewhere. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Faculty  of  Columbia  College  furnished  a 
strong  delegation  to  aid  in  the  formation  of  this  society  — and  also  that 
several  of  its  founders  were  Eegents  of  the  University.  Ex-Governor 
John  Jay  from  his  Bedford  retirement  rendered  substantial  encourage- 
ment ; and  his  son,  Peter  Augustus  Jay,  contributed  largely  to  the  mate- 
rial for  a library.  His  benefactions  embraced  much  of  that  curious  accumu- 
lation of  periodicals  published  before  the  Eevolution.  He  said,  ‘‘  A file  of 
American  newspapers  is  of  far  more  value  to  our  design  than  all  the  Byzan- 
tine historians.”  John  McKesson  was  a large  contributor  of  Legislative 
documents,  of  which  were  the  Journals  of  the  Provincial  Congress  and 
Gonvention,  together  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  Safety 
from  May,  1775,  to  the  adoption  of  the  State  Constitution  in  1777. 
From  the  beginning  the  institution  comprehended  a rare  amount  of  influ- 
ence and  literary  and  scientific  enthusiasm,  and  it  was  sustained  and  fos- 
tered by  the  erudite  and  the  accomplished.  Its  membership  through  all 
its  history  has  represented  the  best  scholarship  of  the  country  and  the 
age.  Its  presidents  — Egbert  Benson,  Gouverneur  Morris,  De  Witt  Clin- 
ton, David  Hosack,  James  Kent,  Morgan  Lewis,  Peter  G.  Stuyvesant, 
Peter  Augustus  Jay,  Albert  Gallatin,  Luther  Bradish,  Eev.  Dr.  De  Witt, 
Hamilton  Fish,  Augustus  Schell,  and  Frederic  De  Peyster  — have  been 
nearly  all  men  of  national  reputation. 

In  the  mean  time  the  subject  of  common  schools  was  discussed  with 
renewed  earnestness.  Kew^  York  had  not  hitherto  been  destitute. 

Ever  since  the  Dutch  provided  schools  at  the  public  expense  op- 
portunity had  been  afforded  for  universal  education ; nearly  every  church 
supported  a school  of  its  own,  and  other  charity  free  schools  and  private 
schools  abounded.  There  were  in  the  city  at  this  date  one  hundred  and 
forty-one  teachers  actively  employed.  But  the  population  of  the  city  was 
increasing  rapidly,  and  its  enlightened  citizens  saw  the  tide  of  European 
emigration  drifting  multitudes  to  her  shores  whose  children  would  grow 
up  hopelessly  ignorant,  easy  victims  to  vice  and  crime,  unless  the  way 
was  prepared  for  them  to  receive  the  rudiments  of  knowledge.  Public 
economy  and  self-preservation,  not  less  than  religious  duty,  urged  the 
work  forward.  Several  of  the  philanthropic  founders  of  the  Historical 
Society  discussed  the  subject,  and  finally,  through  the  advice  of  Thomas 
Eddy,  a’meeting  was  called  on  the  19th  of  February,  at  the  house  of  John 
Murray,  Jr.,  in  Pearl  Street.  It  was  resolved  to  form  a society  of  which 
the  membership  fee  should  be  eight  dollars  ; but  the  subscription  list, 
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still  preserved,  was  headed  by  Mayor  De  Witt  Clinton  with  a donation 
of  two  hundred  dollars,  and  other  influential  men  gave  in  proportion. 
John  Pintard,  the  city  inspector,  was  constantly  on  the  alert  to  advance 
the  enterprise.  Clinton,  while  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Eegents  of  the 
University,  had  imbibed  the  liberal  humanitarian  spirit  that  character- 
ized New  York,  and  being  elected  a State  senator,  in  addition  to  the 
mayoralty  of  the  city,  he  was  able  to  bring  the  subject  with  uncommon 
vigor  before  the  Legislature.  The  result  was  the  institution  of  a free 
school,  independent  of  and  in  nowise  interfering  with  the  schools  already 
provided  by  churches,  corporations,  and  charities.  Thirty-seven  names 
were  mentioned  in  the  Act  of  Incorporation,  and  the  society  was  entitled 
“the  Society  for  establishing  a Free  School  in  the  city  of  New  York,  for 
the  education  of  such  poor  children  as  do  not  belong  to  or  are  not  pro- 
vided for  by  any  religious  society.”  Thirteen  trustees  were  appointed  to 
manage  the  aflairs  of  the  society,  of  whom  Mayor  Clinton  Avas  president, 
John  Murray,  Jr.,  vice-president,  Leonard  Bleecker  treasurer,  and  Ben- 
jamin D.  Perkins  secretary.  As  soon  as  the  society  assumed  responsible 
form,  the  State  rendered  moderate  pecuniary  aid,  and  the  city  voted  a 
modest  appropriation.  In  April,  1806,  Colonel  Henry  Eutgers 
generously  donated  the  site  for  a school-house  in  Henry  Street. 
The  first  school  was  opened  the  next  month  in  an  apartment  of  a house 
in  Bancker,  now  Madison,  Street,  with  forty  scholars  ; the  corporation  of 
the  city  presently  offered  for  temporary  accommodation  a building  adjacent 
to  the  almshouse,  in  which  the  school  flourished  two  years. 

In  1808  the  charter  was  altered  and  the  name  of  the  corporation 
changed  to  the  “ Free  School  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York.”  About 
the  same  time  the  tenement  occupied  proving  greatly  inadecpiate  to  the 
demand  for  admission,  the  city  presented  to  the  society  an  extensive  lot 
of  ground  in  Chatham  Street,  where  a convenient  brick  edifice  was 
erected  to  accommodate  five  hundred  pupils  in  one  room.  In  the 
lower  story  were  apartments  for  the  family  of  the  teacher,  for  the  meet- 
ing of  the  trustees,  and  for  another  school  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pupils.^ 

1 The  following  gentlemen  contributed  to  the  erection  of  this  building  (upon  which  was 
expended  some  thirteen  thousand  dollars)  either  in  building  materials  or  otherwise  : Abraham 
Russell,  William  Wickham,  William  Tilton,  Whitehead  Hicks,  M.  M,  Titus,  Richard  Titus, 
Joseph  Watkins,  J.  G.  Pierson  & Brothers,  B.  W.  Rogers  & Co.,  Richard  Speaight,  x^braham 
Bussing,  Daniel  Beach,  P.  Schermerhorn,  Jr.,  Thomas  Stevenson, Thomas  Smyth,  John  McKie, 
Isaac  Sharpless,  Jones  & Clinch,  George  Youle,  John  Youle,  Forman  Cheeseman,  John  Rooke, 
George  Lindsay,  Jonathan  Dixon,  J.  Sherred,  Alexander  Campbell,  William  & G.  Post,  Joel 
Davis,  Henry  Hillman,  Ebenezer  Bassett,  Peter  Fenton,  William  McKenney.  — History  of  the 
Public  School  Society,  by  William  Gland  Bourne,  A.  M.  ; De  Witt  Clintons  Address  ; His- 
tory of  Public  Education  in  the  City  of  New  York,  by  Thomas  Boese  ; Rejoorts  of  the  Board  of 
Education  ; Public  School  Documents. 
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The  building  was  finished  and  dedicated  on  the  11th  of  December, 
1809,  at  which  time  De  Witt  Clinton,  president  of  the  society  from 
1805  to  1828,  delivered  a soul-stirring  and  memorable  address,  in  which 
he  said,  calling  attention  to  the  donation  of  Colonel  Eutgers,  worth  at  least 
twenty-five  hundred  dollars,  and  to  the  condition  of  one  of  the  deeds  which 
made  it  necessary  to  build  a school-house  thereon  before  June,  1811 — 
while  warmly  recommending  its  accomplishment  — “ The  law  from  which 


we  derive  our  corporate  existence  does  not  confine  us  to  one  seminary, 
but  contemplates  the  establishment  of  schools.”  The  benevolence  of  New 
York  promptly  responded  to  the  appeal,  and  an  additional  subscription  of 
over  thirteen  thousand 
dollars  enabled  the  so- 
ciety to  lay  the  corner- 
stone of  the  second 
structure  on  the  11th 
of  November,  1810. 

The  ceremony  was 
performed  by  the  mu- 
nificent donor  of  the 
site,  in  presence  of  a 
large  concourse  of  peo- 
ple. The  next  year 
two  large  lots,  corner 

of  Hudson  and  Drove  First  Free-School  Building,  erected  in  1809. 

Streets,  were  given  to  the  society  by  the  vestry  of  Trinity  Church  for 
the  erection  of  a third  school  building.  By  1825  the  one  free  school 
had  multiplied  into  six,  and  the  following  March  the  Legislature,  at 
the  request  of  the  trustees,  changed  the  name  of  the  corporate  body 
to  The  Public  School  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York,”  the  schools 
by  that  time  having  ceased  to  be  charity  schools,  and  henceforward  open 
to  all  without  distinction  of  sect  or  circumstances. 

The  original  corporators  of  what  was  so  soon  to  become  the  gigantic 
public  school  system  of  New  York  City  were,  Mayor  De  Witt  Clinton, 
Samuel  Osgood,  Brockholst  Livingston,  John  Murray,  Jr.,  Jacob  Morton, 
Thomas  Eddy,  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  John  Pintard,  Thomas  Pearsall,  Pev. 
Dr.  Samuel  Miller,  Joseph  Constant,  Pobert  Bowne,  Matthew  Clarkson, 
Archibald  Grade,  John  McVickar,  Charles  Wilkes,  Henry  Ten  Broeck, 
Gilbert  Aspinwall,  Valentine  Seaman,  William  Johnson,  William  Coit, 
Matthew  Franklin,  Adrian  Hegeman,  Leonard  Bleecker,  Benjamin  G. 
Minturn,  Thomas  Franklin,  Samuel  Pussell,  Samuel  Doughty,  Alex- 
ander Pobertson,  Samuel  Torbert,  John  Withington,  William  Edgar, 
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George  Turnbull,  William  Boyd,  Jacob  Mott,  Benjamin  Egbert,  Thomas 
Farmer,  and  Dr.  Samuel  Latham  Mitchill.  They  were  men  of  different 
religious  persuasions  and  political  parties,  and  represented  nearly  every 
profession,  as  well  as  the  commercial  and  social  life  of  the  city,  em- 
bracing more  solid  worth  and  real  and  merited  distinction  than  is  usually 
found  among  an  equal  number  of  individuals.  The  common  welfare 
and  the  common  safety  in  the  broadest  catholicity  of  spirit  was  the 
goal.  No  sect  or  creed,  nationality  or  name,  was  to  be  known  in  admit- 
ting scholars.  Thus  with  open-hearted  hospitality  the  metropolis  wel- 
comed the  perpetually  arriving  hosts  from  other  States  and  countries. 
As  New  York  had  been  foremost  on  this  continent  in  establishing,  after 
the  manner  of  Oxford,  a university,  to  which  was  intrusted  the  superin- 
tendence of  all  colleges  and  seminaries  of  learning  within  the  State,  and 
as  her  eldest  college,  Columbia,  exacted,  it  is  said,  of  a candidate  for 
admission  more  classical  and  other  knowledge  than  any  other  college  in 
the  United  States,  it  is  the  more  interesting  to  note  the  sound  policy  with 
which  provision  was  made  for  the  education  of  the  humblest  and  most 
destitute  within  her  borders.  ^ 

Thomas  Eddy  was  a philanthropist  of  the  highest  order,  and  his  life 
was  in  a certain  sense  spent  for  the  good  of  New  York.  He  was  the  son 
of  a Philadelphia  Quaker,  but  removed  to  New  York  at  an  early  age. 
He  was  not  quite  fifty  at  the  time  his  exertions  helped  to  found  the  first 
free  school,  and  for  months  he  spent  his  leisure  moments  in  going 
through  the  lanes  and  back  streets  looking  up  children,  and  devising 
ways  and  means  for  the  success  of  the  undertaking.  He  had  already  been 
for  years  laboring  to  change  the  penal  code  of  the  State  and  establish  a new 
penitentiary  system.  His  doctrine  was  the  prevention  of  crime  by  eradi- 
cating vice  ; and  at  a later  period  we  shall  find  him  prominent  in  found- 
ing the  Society  for  the  Peformation  of  Juvenile  Delinquents,  and  also 
with  De  Witt  Clinton  and  others  projecting  the  Bloomingdale  Asylum 
for  the  insane.  It  was  through  his  influence,  as  one  of  the  governors  of 
the  New  York  Hospital,  that  the  first  hospital  for  the  insane  was  erected 
in  1807;  he  became  deeply  interested  in  the  treatment  of  lunatics,  and 
corresponded  with  philanthropists  in  every  part  of  the  world  upon  that 
delicate  subject.  He  was  actively  concerned  in  nearly  all  the  other  great 
charities  of  his  time. 

Charles  Wilkes  was  president  of  the  Bank  of  New  York.  He  was  a 
nephew  of  the  celebrated  John  Wilkes,  the  member  of  Parliament  who 
figured  in  English  politics  for  a long  period,  and  the  brother  of  John 
Wilkes,  a lawyer  residing  in  Wall  Street,  whose  son  Charles,  born  in 
1801,  was  the  famous  naval  commander,  hero  of  the  capture  of  Mason 
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and  Slidelld  Alexander  Eobertson  was  an  educated  Scotchman  of  about 
thirty-three,  who,  removing  to  New  York  some  years  before,  had  developed 
artistic  gifts  of  superior  order;  he  was  recognized  as  a successful 
portrait-painter,  and  became  secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 
Matthew  Clarkson’s  name  is  familiar  to  the  reader.  He  was  called  to  the 
presidency  of  the  Bank  of  New  York  in  1804,  which  position  he  retained 
until  a few  days  before  his  death,  a period  of  twenty-one  years.  He  was 
also  the  senior  vice-president  of  the  American  Bible  Society.  De  Witt 
Clinton  said,  “ Wherever  a charitable  or  public-spirited  institution  was 
about  to  be  established  Clarkson’s  presence  was  considered  essential.  His 
sanction  became  a passport  to  public  approbation.”  His  name  is  associated 
with  the  foundation  of  nearly  all  the  early  meritorious  societies  of  New 
York,  whether  intended  for  education,  culture,  relief,  or  protection.  Chan- 
cellor Kent  said,  “ His  portrait  presents  an  elevation  of  moral  grandeur 
' above  all  Greek,  above  all  Eoman  fame.’  It  belongs  to  Christianity  alone 
to  form  and  to  animate  such  a character.”  In  private  life  no  man  was 
more  beloved  for  amiable  qualities. 

Gilbert  Aspinwall  was  a wealthy  importer  and  owner  of  ships,  the 
prominent  representative  of  a family  of  princely  merchants  whose  history 
for  upwards  of  a century  is  interwoven  with  that  of  the  city.  He  lived 
in  a large  commodious  mansion  in  Beaver  Street,  corner  of  Broadway, 
afterwards  the  home  of  his  son-in-law,  John  Van  Buren.  He  was  a man 
of  fine  tastes  and  no  inconsiderable  learning,  of  great  financial  ability,  of 
large  benevolence,  and  of  many  social  attractions.  He  was  one  of  The 
Friendly  Club,  which  flourislied  for  many  years  before  and  a few  years 
after  the  death  of  Washington  — until  annihilated  by  political  differ- 
ences. This  club  included  among  its  members  Chancellor  Kent,  Charles 
Brockden  Brown,  Anthony  Bleecker,  Dr.  Edward  Miller,  John  McVickar, 
William  Walton  Woolsey,  George  Muirnson  Woolsey,  William  Dunlap, 
and  Dr.  Samuel  Latham  Mitchill ; it  met  at  the  houses  of  its  members 
in  rotation  every  Tuesday  evening,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  host  to 
direct  conversation  through  the  reading  of  a passage  from  some  favorite 
author.  At  the  close  of  the  discussion  light  refreshments  — wine,  cake, 

1 When  the  Bank  of  New  York  first  commenced  business  in  1784,  Charles  Wilkes  was  its 
principal  teller.  In  1794  he  was  made  cashier  : Gulian  Verplanck  was  then  president.  He 
was  subsequently  elevated  to  the  presidency  of  the  institution,  and  remained  in  the  director- 
ship to  the  end  of  his  life.  His  son,  Hamilton  Wilkes,  married  a daughter  of  Her.  vy  A. 
Coster.  Commander  Charles  Wilkes  married  the  sister  of  Professor  Renwick.  The  Slidells 
were  also  .a  New  York  family,  and  lived  on  Broadway.  John  Slidell  was  president  of  the 
General  Society  of  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  and  from 
1810  to  1817,  was  the  first  president  of  the  Mechanics’  Bank.  His  son,  John  Slidell,  the  future 
senator,  and  Commander  Wilkes  were  neighbors  and  playmates  in  childhood. 
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etc.  — were  served  without  ceremony.  Gilbert  Aspinwall  was  the  son  of 
Captain  John  Aspinwall,  a vestryman  of  Trinity  Church  before  the 
Eevolution,  whose  country-seat  was  at  Flushing ; and  his  brother,  John 
Aspinwall,  was  his  partner  in  business. 

John  McVickar  was  also  an  importer  and  ship-owner.  He  was  a tall, 
sharp-featured,  courtly  man,  with  a kindly  eye,  a smile  of  singular  sweet- 
ness, and  a mouth  and  chin  indicative  of  an  unbending  will.  He  was 
rich  and  respected,  able  and  generous.  He  was  noted  for  his  prominence 
in  building  churches,  and  was  constantly  aiding  the  clergy  — also  unob- 
trusively assisting  deserving  young  merchants  in  trouble.  It  was  a 
common  remark  in  disastrous  times  among  business  men,  ‘‘Well,  who  is 
McVickar  going  to  help  to-day  ? ” His  wife  was  Ann,  daughter  of  John 
Moore,  first  cousin  of  Bishop  Moore,  and  the  sister  of  Lady  Dongan. 
He  had  nine  children,  to  all  of  whom  he  gave  a liberal  education,  and 
the  benefit  of  a tour  through  Europe.  His  son  John  was  the  accom- 
plished professor  in  Columbia  College,  who  married  the  daughter  of  the 
famous  Dr.  Bard  ; another  son,  Archibald,  after  graduating  from  Colum- 
bia, went  to  England  and  finished  his  education  at  Cambridge,  then 
married  Catharine,  daughter  of  Judge  Brockholst  Livingston ; still  another 
son,  Benjamin,  married  Isaphane,  daughter  of  Isaac  Lawrence,  president  of 
the  United  States  Bank  in  New  York;  and  one  of  his  daughters,  Augusta, 
married  Judge  William  Jay,  the  youngest  son  of  the  chief  justice. 

Archibald  Grade  was  another  great  merchant  doing  business  with  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Oliver  Wolcott,  who  knew  him  intimately,  said  “ he 
was  one  of  the  excellent  of  the  earth  — actively  liberal,  intelligent,  seek- 
ing and  rejoicing  in  occasions  to  do  good.”  His  wealth  was  enormous, 
even  after  he  lost  over  a million  of  dollars  through  the  Berlin  and 
Milan  decrees.  Josiah  Quincy  was  entertained  by  him  at  dinner 
while  passing  through  New  York  on  his  journey  to  Washington  in 
1805,  and  described  his  country-seat  on  the  East  Kiver,  opposite  Hell- 
Gate,  as  beautiful  beyond  description.  “A  deep,  broad,  rapid  stream 
glances  with  an  arrowy  fleetness  by  the  shore,  hurrying  along  every 
species  of  vessel  which  the  extensive  country  affords.  The  water,  bro- 
ken by  the  rocks  which  lie  in  the  midst  of  the  current  into  turbu- 
lent waves,  dashing,  foaming,  and  spending  their  force  upon  the  rocks, 
and  the  various  courses  every  vessel  has  to  shape  in  order  to  escape 
from  the  dangers  of  the  famous  pass,  present  a constant  change  and 
novelty  in  this  enchanting  scene.  The  shores  of  Long  Island,  full  of 
cultivated  prospects  and  interspersed  with  elegant  country-seats,  bound 
the  distant  view.  The  mansion  is  elegant,  in  the  modern  style,  and  the 
grounds  laid  out  with  taste  in  gardens.”  Among  the  other  guests 
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at  Mr.  Gracie’s  dinner-table  on  this  occasion  were,  Oliver  Wolcott,  who 
resided  in  the  city  for  a dozen  or  more  years  after  he  retired  from  the 
Treasury,  becoming  the  first  president  of  the  Merchants’  Bank,  Judge 
Pendleton,  Hamilton’s  second  in  the  fatal  duel,  and  Dr.  Hosack,  who 
subsequently  married  the  widow  of  the  Holland  merchant,  Henry  A. 
Coster,  who  was  then  residing  at  his  country-seat  on  the  East  Ptiver, 
near  the  foot  of  Thirtieth  Street.^ 

Of  Archibald  Grade,  whose  beautiful  ships  and  well-known  red  and  white 
private  signal  were  familiar  in  every  sea,  no  more  endearing  memory  exists 


Residence  of  Archibald  Gracie. 

[On  East  River  at  Horn’s  Hook,  or  Gracie’s  Point  — foot  of  Eighty-ninth  Street.] 


than  that  of  his  intelligent  and  far-reaching  sympathy  in  the  free-school 
enterprise.  His  manliness  and  liberality  are  recorded  in  imperishable 
colors.  He  said  ignorance  was  the  cause  as  well  as  the  effect  of  bad 
governments,  and  the  rational  powers  must  first  be  cultivated  if  we  would 
entertain  just  ideas  of  the  obligations  of  morality  or  the  excellences  of 
religion.  The  fundamental  error  of  Europe  was,  in  his  opinion,  the  in- 
famous neglect  of  the  education  of  her  poor.  Magnificent  colleges  and 
universities,  dedicated  to  literature,  were  all  very  well,  but  it  was  a car- 
dinal mistake  to  withhold  appropriations  for  diffusing  knowledge  among 
the  lower  classes.  He  gave  a strong  impulse  to  the  movement  from  v hich 
millions  have  already  reaped  benefits  beyond  price.  Mrs.  Gracie  was  an 
educated  lady  of  rare  culture,  and  their  domestic  life  was  of  the  purest, 
sweetest,  and  most  charming  character.  She  was  Esther  Ptogers,  sister  of 

1 The  first  ’vv'ife  of  Dr.  Hosack  was  the  sister  of  Thomas  Eddy  the  philanthropist. 
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the  distinguished  merchant  brothers,  Fitch,  Henry,  Moses,  and  Nehemiah 
Eogers,  three  of  whom  founded  three  great  mercantile  houses  in  the 
city.  Her  sons  were  men  of  sterling  character,  and  her  daughters  were 
among  the  best  informed  and  most  attractive  ladies  in  New  York,  two 
of  whom  married  sons  of  Hon.  Eufus  King,  and  a third  married  Hon. 
William  Beach  Lawrence. 

Between  Grade’s  Point  — which  the  traveler  on  the  East  Eiver  may 
now  recognize  by  an  enormous  tree  towering  above  the  bluff,  nearly  or 
quite  two  centuries  old  — and  the  city  were  at  that  date  numerous 
country-places  and  fine  grounds  of  special  historic  interest,  of  which  the 
Beekman  mansion  near  Fifty-first  Street,  and  the  Kip  mansion  on  the 
Hue  of  Thirty-fifth  Street,  have  been  illustrated  in  the  earlier  pages 
of  this  work.^  Between  these  two,  overlooking  Turtle  Bay  near  Forty- 

first  Street,  stood 
the  summer  resi- 
dence of  Francis 
Bayard  Winthrop, 
a descendant  of 
Governor  Win- 
throp, who  mar- 
ried the  daughter 
of  Moses  Eogers, 
and  after  her  death, 
Elizabeth,  daugh- 
ter of  W illiam  W al- 
ton  Woolsey.2  In 
architectural  ap- 
pearance the  Win- 
throp mansion  was 

similar  to  that  of  the  Beekmans,  except  that  it  was  flanked  by  two  octagon 
wdngs.  At  a more  modern  period  it  was  known  as  the  Cutting  homestead. 
The  Coster  mansion  was  more  of  the  Grecian  type  of  architecture,  then 
much  in  vogue  upon  Manhattan  Island.^  It  was  finely  shaded,  and  a 
smooth-cut  lawn  extended  to  the  river’s  edge. 


The  Coster  Mansion. 

[On  East  River,  near  Thirtieth  Street ; purchased  by  Anson  Q.  Phelps  in  1835. J 


1 See  Vol.  I.  159,  569.  The  residences  of  Peter  Gerard  Stuyvesant  and  his  brother 
Nicholas  Stuyvesant  are  illustrated  in  Vol.  I.  217. 

2 The  wife  of  Moses  Eogers  was  Sarah,  sister  of  William  Walton  Woolse)',  and  of  Mary, 
the  wife  of  President  Timothy  Dwight  of  Yale  College.  William  Walton  Woolsey’s  wife 
w^as  Elizabeth,  sister  of  President  Dwight,  and  granddaughter  of  President  Edwards.  He 
was  a great  sugar  refiner  and  merchant,  and  held  many  public  offices  and  trusts. 
His  son,  Theodore  Dwight  Woolsey,  born  in  New  York  in  1801,  was  President  of  Yale 
College  from  1846  to  1871. 

2 Henry  A.  Coster  owned  a handsome  residence  also  in  Chambers  Street.  His  wealth  and 
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In  the  mean  time,  while  the  foundation  was  being  laid  for  the  golden 
records  of  the  Free  School  Society,  a number  of  the  cultivated  and  influen- 
tial ladies  of  New  York  originated  a scheme  of  usefulness  similar  to  that 
of  the  industrial  schools  of  a later  date,  except  that  the  teaching  was 
gratuitous.  Mrs.  Isabella  Graham,  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Joanna  Bethune, 
mother  of  Kev.  Dr.  George  Washington  Bethune,  the  celebrated  divine, 
author,  and  poet,  and  Mrs.  Sarah  Hoffman  were  foremost  in  this  endeavor 
to  throw  light  into  the  habitations  of  the  destitute.  A meeting  was 
called  February  11, 1804,  and  twenty-nine  ladies  assembled  in  the  parlors 
of  Josiah  Ogden  Hoffman.  It  was  resolved  to  visit  the  poor  districts 
personally,  in  pairs  for  mutual  protection,  and  devote  certain  specified 
hours  of  the  day  to  the  work  of  instruction.  As  it  was  before  the  estab- 
lishment of  Sabbath  schools  in  the  city,  and  while  the  pressing  need  of  a 
non-sectarian  free  school  was  agitating  the  community,  the  self-imposed 
duties  of  these  philanthropists  may  be  easily  conjectured. 

In  the  course  of  two  following  years  other  ladies  of  commanding  social 
position  joined  the  charitable  coterie,  among  whom  was  Mrs.  John 
McVickar,  Mrs.  Coster,  and  the  wife  of  Major  Fairlie.  The  question  of 
providing  for  the  orphan  children  of  deceased  widows  was  again  and  again 
discussed,  and  it  was  finally  decided  to  appeal  to  the  benevolent  public.  A 
meeting  was  called  on  the  15th  of  March,  1806,  when  the  New  York 
Orphan  Asylum  Society  was  organized,  with  Mrs.  Sarah  Hoffman 
first  directress,  Mrs.  Alexander  Hamilton  second  directress,  Mrs.  Bethune 
treasurer,  and  ten  prominent  ladies  constituting  a board  of  managers.  A 
two-story  frame  house  in  Greenwich  village  was  hired,  and  a few  orphans 
gathered  at  once  into  the  fold.  The  ladies  adopted  from  the  beginning, 
as  a principle  of  management,  never  to  refuse  an  orphan  child  brought  to 
them  for  protection,  whether  they  had  a dollar  in  the  treasury  or  not, 
from  which  they  never  swerved.  Eev.  Dr.  Bethune  wrote : I have 

often  heard  my  mother  say  that  in  any  time  of  need  a few  words  stating 
that  the  funds  of  the  society  needed  replenishing,  thrown  into  a news- 
paper, was  sure  to  bring  in  donations  equal  to  the  need ; more  frequently 
the  money  came  in  before  the  appeal  was  made.” 

that  of  his  brother,  John  G.  Coster,  added  materially  to  the  prosperity  of  New  York.  They 
imported  all  kinds  of  goods,  and  were  constantly  buying  and  shipping  to  Europe  all  kinds  of 
American  produce.  Both  brothers  were  directors  in  the  chief  money  corporations  of  the  period, 
such  as  the  Manhattan  Bank,  the  Merchants’  Bank  — of  which  John  G.  Coster  was  elected 
president  to  succeed  Henry  Eemsen,  in  1826  — and  the  two  insurance  companies,  the  Phoenix 
and  the  Globe  ; and  they  were  large  contributors  to  the  humane  institutions  rapidly  spring- 
ing into  existence.  One  of  the  daughters  of  Henry  A.  Coster  married  William  Laight,  another 
married  the  son  of  Charles  Wilkes.  John  G.  Coster  built  a splendid  granite  double  residence 
above  Canal  Street  on  Broadway,  about  1833,  which  was  considered  palatial  in  its  day.  His 
children  intermarried  with  the  Primes,  De  Lanceys,  and  other  notable  families. 
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It  soon  became  evident  that  a building  was  indispensable,  and  an  acre 
of  ground  was  purchased  in  Bank  Street,  where  a plain  structure  fifty 
feet  square  was  erected  at  a cost  of  some  twenty-five  thousand  dollars. 
Mrs.  Bethune  managed  the  finances  with  great  skill,  pledging  her  hus- 
band’s credit  for  thousands  of  dollars  rather  than  that  the  building  should 
be  delayed.  Several  of  the  ladies  advanced  money  from  their  own  well- 
filled  purses.  The  debt  that  remained  at  the  completion  of  the  building 
was  soon  canceled  by  donations  and  legacies;  and  the  growth  of  the 
city  increased  the  value  of  the  property  in  such  rapid  ratio,  that  in  1840 
it  was  comparatively  easy  to  replace  the  original  by  the  noble  edifice 
which  now  stands  in  the  midst  of  ten  acres  of  ground  on  the  shore  of  the 
Hudson  at  Seventy-fourth  Street.  In  1817  Mrs.  Hoffman  resigned  her 
place  at  the  head  of  the  institution,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mrs.  Hamilton, 
still  beautiful  in  her  ripening  age,  brilliant  in  conversation,  and  whose 
chief  happiness  was  found  in  a religious  life  devoted  to  active  charities. 

An  English  writer  in  1807  enumerates  thirty-one  benevolent  institu- 
tions in  Hew  York  City,  and  calls  attention  particularly  to  the 
1807.  ladies  to  provide  for  poor  widows  and  orphan  chil- 

dren as  worthy  of  imitation  in  Great  Britain.^ 

A medical  society  was  incorporated  in  1806  to  regulate  the  practice  of 
physicians  and  surgery  in  the  State.  All  practitioners  henceforward 
must  be  examined,  and  receive  a diploma  from  a board  of  censors  ap- 
pointed by  this  body,  before  they  could  legally  collect  any  debts  incurred 
in  the  duties  of  their  calling.  A College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
was  chartered  by  the  Eegents  of  the  University  in  1807,  the  Legislature 
having  sanctioned  the  act  sixteen  years  prior  to  that  date.  It  was  opened 
in  November  with  such  success  that  the  State  immediately  appropriated 
twenty  thousand  dollars  for  its  support.  The  importance  and  usefulness 
of  an  institution  devoted  exclusively  to  the  cultivation  and  diffusion  of 

1 These  institutions,  or  benefit  societies,  were  : The  Free  School  Society,  Tammany  Society, 
Provident  Society,  incorporated  in  1805,  Mutual  Benefit  Society,  Benevolent  Society,  Albion 
Benevolent  Society,  Ladies’  Society  for  the  Relief  of  Widows  with  Small  Children,  ISTew 
York  Manufacturing  Society,  Fire  Department  Society,  Society  of  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen, 
The  Dispensary,  instituted  in  1790  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  poor  who  were  unable  to  procure 
medical  aid  at  their  dwellings  — and  incorporated  in  1795,  the  Lying-in  Hospital,  founded 
in  1798  by  Robert  Lenox,  Dr.  Hosack,  and  others,  the  Manumission  Society,  the  Marine  So- 
ciety, chartered  April  12,  1770,  Sailors’  Snug  Harbor,  Kine-pock  Institution,  City  Hospital, 
Almshouse,  House  Carpenters’  Society,  Bellevue  Hospital,  founded  by  the  city  upon  the  old 
estate  of  Bindley  Murray  for  an  occasional  infirmary.  Marine  Hospital  at  Staten  Island,  Hu- 
mane Society,  Masonic  Society  containing  thirteen  lodges,  German  Society,  Society  of  United 
Brethren  for  propagating  the  Gospel  among  the  Heathen,  First  Protestant  Episcopal  Charity 
School  Society,  St.  George’s  Society,  St.  Patrick’s  Society,  St.  Andrew’s  Society,  the  i7ew 
England  Society,  and  the  Cincinnati. — Hardies  Description  of  New  York ; The  Picture  oj 
New  York,  or  Traveler  s Guide,  by  Dr.  Mitchell,  1807  ; Corporation  Manual,  1870,  p.  855 
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medical  science  was  highly  appreciated  by  the  community,  and  fifty- 
three  students  the  first,  and  seventy-two  the  second  year,  bore  testimony 
to  the  ability  with  which  courses  of  instruction  were  delivered  in  all  the 
branches  of  medicine.  In  September,  1813,  a great  event  occurred  in  the 
medical  annals  of  New  York:  the  medical  faculty  and  medical  school  of 
Columbia  College  and  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  were  con- 
solidated, becoming  one  of  the  most  distinguished  schools  of  practical 
medicine  at  that  time  in  the  country. 

The  demand  for  classical  learning  in  New  York  was  so  great  at  this 
period  that  many  excellent  private  seminaries  were  sustained  where  boys 
were  prepared  for  college  under  able  teachers.  The  publishers  and  book- 
sellers were  numerous,  and  generally  men  of  property.  In  1802  the  first 
social  gathering  of  American  publishers  occurred  at  the  old  City  Hotel  in 
Broadway,  under  the  auspices  of  Matthew  Carey.  From  that  time  a 
literary  fair,”  as  then  called,  was  held  every  year,  alternating  between 
New  York  and  Philadelphia.  It  promoted  acquaintance,  encouraged  the 
arts  of  printing  and  book-binding,  and  facilitated  the  circulation  of  books 
through  the  nation.  The  high  taxes  and  prices  of  paper  and  labor  in 
Great  Britain  were  favorable  to  authorship  and  the  publication  of  books 
in  America.  English  works  of  celebrity  were  reprinted  and  sold  for  one 
fourth  the  original  price.  Latin  editions  of  the  writings  of  Caesar, 
Cicero,  and  Virgil  were  printed  in  beautiful  style,  and  some  remarkable 
editions  of  the  Bible  were  issued.  Three  or  four  public  reading-rooms 
were  supported  by  subscription,  and  several  of  the  booksellers  established 
circulating  libraries. 

Nineteen  newspapers,  of  which  eight  were  dailies,  together  with  several 
monthly  and  occasional  publications,  entertained  New  York  in  1807.^ 
The  expansion  of  the  press  during  the  eventful  years  since  the  adoption  of 
the  constitution  of  the  State,  when  the  editor  of  an  almost  solitary  nev^s- 
paper  was  content  to  be  compositor,  pressman,  folder,  and  distributor,  and 
considered  himself  doing  a fair  business  if  he  sold  three  or  four  hundred 
copies  of  one  issue,  seems  marvelous.  But  it  was  only  the  healthful  indi- 
cation of  the  brilliant  future  for  journalism  in  New  York,  which  in  the 

1 The  morning  newspapers  in  1807  were  The  American  Citizen,  The  New  York  Gazette, 
The  Mercantile  Advertiser,  The  Morning  Chronicle,  The  People's  Friend ; and  the  evening 
newspapers  were  The  Commercial  Advertiser,  The  Evening  Post,  and  The  Public  Advertiser. 
Twice  every  week  The  Republican  Watch-  Tower  was  issued  from  the  office  of  The  Ame't  lean 
Citizen,  The  Spectator  from  the  office  of  The  Commercial  Advertiser,  The  Express  from  the 
office  of  The  Morning  Chronicle,  The  Herald  from  the  office  of  The  Evening  Post,  and  The 
People's  Friend  from  the  office  of  The  People's  Friend.  The  weeklies  were  The  -New  York 
Price  Current,  The  Weekly  Museum,  The  W eekly  Visitor,  The  Independent  Republican,  The 
W eekly  Inspector,  and  The  New  York  Spy. 
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three-fourths  of  a century  following  1807,  was  to  result  in  the  record  to 
appear  upon  a future  page. 

To  measure  the  situation  at  this  early  period  of  the  century,  it  must  he 
borne  constantly  in  mind  that  all  modern  facilities  for  traveling  through  the 
country  were  yet  unknown.  Slow,  unwieldy  stage-coaches,  private  con- 
veyances, saddle-horses,  and  sloops  where  bodies  of  water  made  their  use 
practicable,  were  the  only  vehicles  for  transportation.  Country  roads  were 
hardly  passable,  and  bridges  were  almost  unknown.  Accidents  often 
occurred  in  solitary  places,  for  the  fording  of  rivers  is  always  perilous, 
and  the  scows  used  for  ferry-boats  were  little  better  than  death-traps  in 
a multitude  of  instances.  In  the  summer  of  1803  a pleasure-party  from 
New  York  City  visited  Canada,  spending  a few  days  in  Ogdensburg,  Mon- 
treal, and  Quebec.  They  traveled  in  wagons.  The  party  consisted  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ludlow  Ogden,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Josiah  Ogden  Hoffman,  Miss  Ann 
Hoffman,  Miss  Eliza  Ogden,  and  Washington  Irving,  then  a gay  youth  of 
twenty.  On  one  occasion  the  wagon  in  which  the  young  ladies,  attended 
by  Washington  Irving,  were  riding  “ stuck  fast  in  the  mud,  and  one  of 
the  horses  laid  down  and  refused  to  move.”  The  young  people  alighted 
and  climbed  into  the  next  wagon,  which  presently  mired,  and  the  whole 
party  were  compelled  to  walk.  Suddenly  it  began  to  rain,  and  coming 
upon  a little  shed  of  bark  laid  on  crotchets,  which  had  served  some 
hunter  for  a night’s  shelter,  the  ladies  were  hurried  into  it ; but  one  half 
of  it  tumbled  down  upon  them  in  the  beginning,  and  although  the  gentle- 
men tried  to  make  a roof  with  their  overcoats,  it  was  in  vain  to  think  of 
remaining,  and  they  toiled  along  half  a mile  further,  where  they  found  a 
small  hut  about  sixteen  by  eighteen  feet  square.  It  had  but  one  room, 
although  occupied  by  eight  persons  already,  and  here  our  New  York 
travelers  spent  the  night,  and  the  next  day  proceeded  on  their  journey  in 
an  ox-cart. 

It  should  furthermore  be  observed  that  art  and  literature  could  hardly  be 
said  to  have  secured  an  existence  in  New  York  prior  to  1807.  Through 
the  suggestion  of  Chancellor  Livingston  a subscription  had  been  opened 
in  1801  for  raising  means  to  purchase  statues  and  paintings  for  the  in- 
struction of  artists,  and  a Fine  Art  Society  was  finally  organized  in  1802. 
A school  for  drawing  and  painting  had  been  successfully  taught  by  Eob- 
ertson  for  some  years.  But  it  was  not  until  February  13,  1808,  that  an 
act  of  the  Legislature  incorporated  the  American  Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 
Livingston  had  secured  for  it  many  valuable  specimens  of  art  during  his 
residence  in  France,  and  was  chosen  the  first  president  of  the  institution ; 
Colonel  John  Trumbull,  the  great  American  artist,  was  vice-president ; 
Mayor  De  Witt  Clinton,  Dr.  Hosack,  John  Murray,  William  Cutting,  and 
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Charles  Wilkes  were  its  first  directors.  Emperor  l^apoleon  presented  to 
the  academy  valuable  busts,  antique  statues,  twenty-four  large  volumes 
of  Italian  prints,  and  several  portfolios  of  drawings  ; he  was  made  an 
honorary  member,  as  were  also  his  brothers  Lucien  Bonaparte  and  Joseph 
Bonaparte.  There  was  no  dearth  of  literary  talent  in  the  city,  but  it  had 
been  almost  exclusively  directed  to  political  subjects,  and  to  organizing 
theories  and  testing  untried  institutions.  Charles  Brockden  Brown  had 
written  a series  of  remarkable  novels,  but  James  Fenimore  Cooper,  who 
has  the  credit  of  giving  the  first  decided  impulse  to  romantic  fiction  in  this 
country,  and  some  of  whose  works  are  known  abroad  in  almost  every  liv- 
ing language,  was  but  eighteen,  and  striving  for  promotion  in  the  navy 
rather  than  to  turn  love-stories  into  bank-accounts.  The  geography  of 
Morse  and  the  spelling-books  of  Webster  had  made  their  way  to  public 
approbation  through  much  opposition.  Their  success  may  be  classed  among 
the  wonders  of  literary  history.  But  the  trepidation  of  an  American 
publisher  when  the  question  was  to  be  decided  of  reprinting  an  English 
poem  reveals  the  lack  of  practical  experience  in  the  publishing  world. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  issued  his  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  in  1804.  A 
presentation  copy  in  luxurious  quarto  was  received  by  Mrs.  Divie 
Bethune,  who  was  intimate  with  the  author  in  Scotland.  The  volume 
circulated  widely  among  friends,  and  it  was  observed  that  the  Min- 
strel was  a classic.  An  American  reprint  was  suggested.  The  publisher 
hesitated,  then  called  in  a literary  coterie,  who  pronounced  the  poem 
too  local  in  its  nature,  and  its  interest  obsolete ; its  measure  was  thought 
too  varied  and  irregular,  and  without  the  harmony  of  tuneful  Pope.  Thus 
it  was  rejected  by  the  critical  tribunal.  Long  worth,  however,  soon 

brought  sufficient  resolution  to  the  front,  and  printed  it  in  his  Belles- 
Lettres  Pi,epository  of  1805. 

Washington  Irving  was  but  twenty-four,  and  then  more  distinguished 
in  the  city  of  his  birth  for  being  a very  heedless  law-student  than  for 
genius  in  letters.  He  was  admitted  to  the  New  York  bar  in  the  autumn 
of  1806,  through  the  lenity  of  Josiah  Ogden  Hoffman,  as  he  says,  with 
whom  he  had  studied,  and  who  examined  the  candidates.  He  was  living 
with  his  mother  in  William  Street,  corner  of  Ann,  and  wrote  clever  articles 
very  frequently  for  The  Morning  Chroniele,  edited  by  his  brother  Dr.  Peter 
Irving,  but  few  knew  that  he  was  the  author  of  them.  On  the  24th  of 
January,  1807,  Salmagundi  first  appeared,  in  the  form  of  a little  pri  ner 
about  six  and  one  half  inches  long  and  three  and  one  half  inches  wide, 
published  by  Longworth.  The  editors  announced  themselves  three 
in  number,  “all  townsmen,  good  and  true,”  and  said  their  new  paper 
would  contain  “the  quintessence  of  modern  criticism.”  They  further 
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proclaimed : “ Our  intention  is  simply  to  instruct  the  young,  reform 
the  old,  correct  the  town,  and  castigate  the  age.  As  everybody  knows, 
or  ought  to  know,  what  a Scdmaguncli  is,  we  shall  spare  ourselves  the 
trouble  of  an  explanation.  . . . Neither  will  we  puzzle  our  heads  to  give 
an  account  of  ourselves,  for  two  reasons  : first,  because  it  is  nobody’s 
business ; secondly,  because,  if  it  were,  we  do  not  hold  ourselves  bound 
to  attend  to  anybody’s  business  but  our  own,  and  even  that  we  take  the 
liberty  of  neglecting  when  it  suits  our  inclination.  . . . AVe  beg  the 
public  particularly  to  understand  that  we  solicit  no  patronage.  We  are 
determined,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  patronage  shall  be  entirely  on  our 
side.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  pecuniary  concerns  of  the  paper ; 
its  success  will  yield  us  neither  pride  nor  profit,  nor  will  its  failure  occa- 
sion us  either  loss  or  mortification.  The  publisher  professes  the  same 
sublime  contempt  for  money  as  its  authors.  As  we  do  not  measure  our 
wits  by  the  yard  or  the  bushel,  and  as  they  do  not  flow  periodically  nor 
constantly,  we  shall  not  restrict  our  paper  as  to  size,  or  the  time  of  its 
appearance.  It  will  be  published  whenever  we  have  sufficient  matter  to 
constitute  a number,  and  the  size  of  the  number  shall  depend  on  the 
stock  in  hand.  The  price  will  depend  on  the  size  of  the  number,  and 
must  be  paid  on  delivery.  The  public  are  welcome  to  buy  or  not,  just  as 
they  choose.  But  we  advise  everybody,  man,  woman,  and  child,  that  can 
read,  or  get  any  friend  to  read  for  him,  to  purchase  it.  If  it  be  pur- 
chased freely,  so  much  the  better  for  the  public,  and  the  publisher  — we 
gain  not  a stiver.  If  it  be  not  purchased,  we  give  fair  warning  : we  shall 
burn  all  our  essays,  critiques,  and  epigrams  in  one  promiscuous  blaze ; 
and,  like  the  books  in  the  Alexandrian  Library,  they  will  be  lost  forever 
to  posterity.  For  the  sake,  therefore,  of  our  publisher,  for  the  sake  of  the 
public,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  public’s  children  to  the  nineteenth  genera- 
tion, we  advise  them  to  purchase  our  paper.  ...  We  have  said  we  do 
not  write  for  money  — neither  do  we  write  for  fame ; we  know  too  well 
the  variable  nature  of  public  opinion  to  build  our  hopes  upon  it  — we 
care  not  what  the  public  think  of  us ; and  we  suspect  before  we  reach 
the  tenth  number  they  will  not  know  what  to  think  of  us  — we  write  for 
no  other  earthly  purpose  but  to  please  ourselves,  and  this  we  shall  be  sure 
of  doing,  for  we  are  all  three  of  us  determined  beforehand  to  be  pleased 
with  what  we  write.  If  we  edify,  instruct,  and  am.use  the  public,  so 
much  the  better  for  the  public  ; but  we  frankly  acknowledge  that  so  soon 
as  we  get  tired  of  reading  our  own  works  we  shall  discontinue  them.” 
Upon  the  western  bank  of  the  Passaic  Eiver,  a little  above  the  city  of 
Newark,  stood  a famous  old  mansion  built  by  the  Gouverneurs  of  New 
York,  who  owned  an  extensive  plantation  in  that  vicinity.  It  was  occu- 
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pied  by  a bachelor  and  his  servants;  and  thither  Washington  Irving 
and  James  Kirke  Paulding,  who  was  a clerk  in  the  loan  office  and  lived 
with  his  sister,  the  wife  of  Washington  Irving’s  brother  William,  went 
nearly  every  Friday  afternoon  during  the  summer  and  remained  until 
Monday  morning  with  their  genial  host.  Sometimes  they  were  accom- 
panied by  William  Irving.  It  was  a quiet  retreat,  and  the  stage-ride  of 
nine  miles  over  the  corduroy  road  between  Paulus  Hook  and  Newark  was 
not  without  its  influ- 
ence in  sharpening 
their  humor.  They 
named  the  house 
‘‘Cockloft  Hall.”  A 
little  octagonal  sum- 
mer-house in  the 
yard,  where  the  gay 
bachelors  concocted 
the  witty  papers  which 
monthly  “vexed  and 
charmed  the  town,” 
with  its  private  wine- 
cellar,  had  three  win- 
dows looking  inland, 
that  old  “ Pinder 
Cockloft,”  so  Irving 
said,  “ might  have  his 
views  upon  his  own 
land,  and  be  beholden 
to  no  man  for  a pros- 
pect.” This  quaint  lit- 
tle publication  was 
managed  with  such 
dashing,  buoyant  au- 
dacity that  the  sobriety  of  New  York  was  greadly  disturbed,  and  unusual 
efforts  were  made  to  discover  its  authorship. 

It  was  in  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year  that  Washington  Irving, 
assisted  by  Dr.  Irving,  who  had  just  returned  from  Europe,  commenced 
the  writing  of  Knickerbocker  s History  of  New  York,  intended  as  an  ex- 
travagant burlesque  of  Dr.  Mitchell’s  Picture  of  New  York,  just  published. 
The  felicitous  style  of  the  work,  which  was  issued  before  the  end  of  the 
following  year,  and  its  wonderful  humor,  sufficiently  broad  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  realities,  gave  it  a high  place  in  public  favor.  Everybody 
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read  and  laughed,  and  everybody  wished  for  more.  It  is  said  the  great 
satirist,  Judge  Brackenridge,  smuggled  a copy  of  the  hook  to  the  bench 
and  exploded  over  it  during  one  of  the  sessions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Pennsylvania.  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  left  his  own  testimony  of  the  impres- 
sion the  production  made  upon  his  mind,  in  an  autograph  letter,  v/ritten  to 
Mr.  Henry  Brevoort,  of  New  York.  He  says  : “ I beg  you  to  accept  my 
best  thanks  for  the  uncommon  degree  of  entertainment  which  I have  re- 
ceived from  the  most  excellently  written  history  of  New  York.  I am 
sensible  that,  as  a stranger  to  American  parties  and  politics,  I must  lose 
much  of  the  concealed  satire  of  the  work  ; but  I must  own  that,  lookino^ 
at  the  simple  and  obvious  meaning  only,  I have  never  seen  anything  so 
closely  resembling  the  style  of  Dean  Swift  as  the  annals  of  Diedrich 
Knickerbocker.  I have  been  employed  these  few  evenings  in  reading 
them  aloud  to  Mrs.  Scott  and  two  ladies  who  are  our  guests,  and  our  sides 
have  been  absolutely  sore  with  laughing.  I thinks  too,  there  are  pas- 
sages which  indicate  that  the  author  possesses  power  of  a different  kind, 
and  has  some  touches  which  remind  me  of  Sterne.  I beg  you  will  have 
the  kindness  to  let  me  know  when  Mr.  Irving  takes  pen  in  hand  again, 
for  assuredly  I shall  expect  a very  great  treat,  which  I may  chance  never 
to  hear  of  but  through  your  kindness.”  ^ 

Although  Washington  Irving  continued  to  write  at  intervals,  it  was  a 
dozen  or  more  years  — as  late  as  1820  — before  he  began  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  whole  world  by  his  singularly  pure  and  graceful  'diction, 
and  the  fine  pathos  and  imaginative  power  of  his  productions.  His 
genius  was  artistic,  and  the  color  thrown  into  his  pictures  indelible. 
Many  a grave  scholar  at  this  day  turns  to  the  old  Holland  records,  in 
vain,  for  the  origin  of  the  popular  term  “ Knickerbocker,”  which  is  not 
only  applied  to  the  early  Dutch  inhabitants  of  New  York  by  universal 
consent,  but  is  prefixed  to  nearly  every  article  in  the  range  of  industrial 
products  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  ; and  yet  it  dates  no  farther  back 
than  the  humorous  history  of  Irving,  in  1807.  It  was  the  name  of  a 
highly  respectable  Dutch  family  dwelling  in  New  York  through  many 
generations,  with  one  member  of  whom  Irving  was  acquainted.  A charm 

^ The  autograph  letter  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  from  which  the  author  has  been  permitted  to 
make  the  extract,  has  been  carefully  preserved  by  a member  of  the  family  of  the  gentleman  to 
whom  it  was  written,  and  is  now  for  the  first  time  given  to  the  public.  Washington  Irving 
was  born  in  William  Street,  New  York  City,  April  3,  1783,  the  same  year  that  the  city  was 
evacuated  by  the  British  armyo  He  died  in  1859.  His  father,  William  Irving,  was  a native 
of  Scotland.  His  brother  Dr.  Peter  Irving  (born  1771,  died  1838)  was  a man  of  eminent 
abilities,  and  many  years  editor  of  a New  York  journal.  His  brother  William  Irving  (born 
1766,  died  1821)  was  a New  York  merchant,  eminent  for  wit  and  refinement.  He  married 
the  sister  of  James  Kirke  Paulding. 
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equally  potent  is  thrown  into  legends  from  the  pen  of  Irving,  until  certain 
localities  have  come  to  be  like  places  bewitched.  One  almost  thirsts  for  a 
taste  of  the  cool  water  from  the  mysterious  spring  which  he  tells  us  the 
Holland  housewife  took  up  in  the  night  before  emigrating,  unbeknown  to 
her  husband,  and  smuggled  to  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  in  a churn, 
being  confident  in  her  own  mind  that  she  should  find  no  water  fit  to 
drink  in  the  new  country. 

The  year  1807  was  rendered  memorable  in  the  history  of  New  York 
by  the  experiment  of  Eobert  Fulton  in  steam  navigation,  which, 
nnlike  the  experiments  of  his  predecessors  in  that  field  of  enter- 
prise, was  a successful  application  of  the  steam-engine  to  ship  pro- 
pulsion. 

The  Clermont,  built  under  the  direction  of  Fulton  at  the  ship-yard  of 
'Charles  Brown,  on  the  East  Eiver,  was  launched  in  New  York  waters  early 
in  the  spring.  While  its  machinery  was  being  placed,  its  possibilities 
w’ere  denied,  and  proceedings  were  watched  and  criticised  with  as  much 
incredulity  as  if  the  strange  craft  had  been  proclaimed  a veritable  Noah’s 
Ark.  In  July,  while  the  work  was  going  forward,  Fulton  tried  a notable 
experiment  in  the  harbor  with  one  of  his  torpedoes.  He  exploded  an  old 
brig  at  anchor  near  Governor’s  Island.  In  the  next  number  of  Salma- 
gundi appeared  a laughable  account  of  the  excitement  into  which  the 
town  was  thrown  by  “ an  attempt  to  set  the  Hudson  Eiver  on  fire.” 

One  bright  midsummer  day  the  Clermont  was  in  readiness  for  a trial  trip 
to  Albany.  Very  few  believed  it  would  ever  reach  its  destination.  The 
gentlemen  whom  Fulton  invited  to  accompany  him  on  this  voyage  were 
present  with  evident  reluctance.  They  predicted  disaster,  and  wished  they 
w^ere  well  out  of  it.  They  stood  around  in  groups,  silent  and  uneasy,  as  the 
signal  was  given,  and  the  great  uncouth  wheels,  without  any  wheel-houses, 
stirred  the  water  into  a white  foam,  and  the  boat  moved  forward.  Presently 
it  stopped,  and  the  crowd  upon  the  river-banks  shouted  in  derision,  while 
audible  whispers  of  I told  you  so  ” from  those  on  board  reached  Fulton’s 
ears.  He  had  not  been  without  his  own  anxieties  from  the  first,  as  unex- 
pected difficulties  might  arise  in  more  than  one  direction ; but  he  mounted 
a platform  and  assured  his  passengers  that  if  they  would  indulge  him  one 
half-hour  he  would  either  go  on  or  abandon  the  undertaking  for  that  time. 
This  short  respite  was  conceded  without  objection.  He  hurried  below, 
and  found  the  trouble  to  have  been  caused  by  the  improper  adjustment  of 
some  of  the  machinery,  which  was  quickly  remedied.  His  sensitive  nature 
had  been  very  much  hurt  by  the  witticisms  of  the  press,  and  still  more  by 
the  lack  of  faith  manifested  by  his  friends ; hence  the  occasion  was  for 
him  one  of  keen  solicitude.  But  the  horrible  monster  ” steamed  on, 
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“ breathing  flames  and  smoke.”  Pine  wood  was  used  for  fuel,  and  the 
blaze  often  shot  into  the  air  considerably  above  the  tall  smoke-stack  ; and 
whenever  the  fire  was  stirred  or  replenished  immense  columns  of  black 
smoke  issued  forth,  mingled  with  sparks  and  a cloud  of  ashes.  The  ter- 
rific spectacle,  particularly  after  dark,  appalled  the  crews  of  other  vessels, 
who  saw  it  rapidly  approaching  in  spite  of  adverse  wind  and  tide ; many 
of  them  fell  upon  their  knees  in  humble  prayer  for  protection,  while 
others  disappeared  beneath  their  decks  or  escaped  to  the  shore. 

As  this  new-fangled  craft  was  passing  the  Palisades,  a wall  of  solid 
rock  twenty  miles  long,  the  noise  of  her  machinery  and  paddle-wheels 
so  startled  an  honest  countryman,  that  he  ran  home  to  tell  his  wife  he  had 
seen  “ the  devil  on  his  way  to  Albany  in  a saw-mill.” 

At  Clermont,  the  country-seat  of  Chancellor  Livingston,  Pulton  paused 
to  take  in  wood,  and  tarried  for  a short  time.  He  reached  Albany  in 
safety  and  in  triumph,  having  accomplished  the  distance  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  at  the  average  rate  of  five  miles  per  hour.  He  returned  to 
Hew  York  City  in  two  hours  less  time  than  had  been  consumed  in  going 
from  Hew  York  to  Albany.  This  was  the  first  voyage  of  any  consider- 
able length  ever  made  by  a steam  vessel  in  any  quarter  of  the  world. 

While  Pulton  cannot  be  said  to  have  originated  steam  navigation,  nor, 
indeed,  to  have  invented  the  mechanism  which  rendered  steam  possible 
and  profitable  in  navigation,  he  is  justly  accorded  the  great  honor  of  hav- 
ing been  the  first  to  secure  that  combination  of  means,  which  brought  the 
steamboat  into  every-day  use.  His  industry  and  ingenuity  resulted  also 
in  the  experimental  determination  of  the  magnitude  and  laws  of  ship 
resistance,  together  with  the  systematic  proportioning  of  vessel  and  ma- 
chinery to  the  work  to  be  accomplished  by  them. 

It  is  hardly  remembered  of  Pulton  that  he  was  an  artist  of  considerable 
merit,  so  closely  have  his  name  and  fame  been  associated  with  mechanical 
achievements.  When  he  first  came  to  Hew  York  in  1785  he  was  only 
known  as  a miniature-portrait  painter.  He  had  actually  bought  a small 
farm  with  his  earnings  in  Philadelphia  prior  to  that  date  — which  speaks 
well  for  his  industry,  and  for  the  appreciation  of  the  good  people  of  the 
Quaker  City.  He  went  to  England  and  studied  several  years  with  Ben- 
jamin West,  during  which  period  he  was  one  of  the  household  of  that 
great  artist.  He  traveled  about  England  with  the  design  of  studying  the 
masterpieces  of  art  in  the  rural  mansions  of  the  nobility.  It  was  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Exeter  that  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Earl  of 
Bridgewater,  the  famous  parent  of  the  canal  system  in  England.  Through 
his  advice  and  example,  and  the  encouragement  of  Lord  Stanhope,  Pulton 
was  led  to  adopt  the  profession  of  a civil  engineer.  Afterwards,  in  jour- 
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neying  through  Europe,  he  sketched  picturesque  figures  by  the  wayside ; 
and  in  Paris  he  executed  the  first  panorama  in  that  city. 

As  early  as  1793  he  proposed  experiments  in  steam  navigation  to  Lord 
Stanhope,  and  seems  never  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  subject.  In  Paris  he 
succeeded  so  well  with  his  submarine  torpedoes  and  torpedo-boats  that 
no  little  anxiety  was  created  in  the  English  mind  ; for  war  then  existed. 
In  France  he  lived  with  Joel  Barlow,  and  studied  the  French,  German, 
and  Italian  lancjuao'es,  and  the  higher  branches  of  mechanical  science. 
When  Chancellor  Livingston  arrived  as  minister  to  the  French  Court, 
Fulton  called  upon  him,  and  together  they  discussed  the  project  of  con- 
structing a steamboat  to  be  tried  on  the  Seine.  Fulton  directed  the 
work,  and  it  was  completed  in  1803.  But  the  hull  of  the  ‘little  vessel 
was  too  weak  for  its  heavy  machinery,  and  it  broke  in  two  and  sank  to 
the  bottom  of  the  Seine.  This  was,  however,  reconstructed,  and  the 
little  craft  again  steamed  up  the  Seine  in  presence  of  an  immense  con- 
course of  spectators,  among  whom  was  a committee  from  the  National 
Academy,  and  the  officers  of  Napoleon’s  staff.  The  trial  was  attended 
with  apparent  success,  and  yet  Napoleon  would  not  render  Fulton  any 
pecuniary  aid.  Livingston  wrote  home  and  procured  an  extension  of  the 
legislative  act  granted  in  1798  by  the  State  of  New  York,  and  thus 
secured  the  monopoly  of  the  Hudson  for  a few  years  longer.  He  was 
more  than  ever  convinced  that  a boat  could  be  successfully  moved  by 
steam  over  the  waters  about  New  York.  He  had  become  an  enthusiast 
on  the  subject,  and  his  large  wealth  gave  him  confidence,  and  enabled 
him  to  accomplish  what  a mere  inventor  found  impracticable.  Fulton, 
under  Livingston’s  pecuniary  support,  ordered  an  engine  to  be  built  by 
Boulton  & Watt  in  England,  from  plans  which  he  furnished.  The 
engine  was  completed  and  sent  to  New  York  in  the  latter  part  of  1806. 
The  Chancellor  had  resigned  his  mission  in  1805,  traveled  on  the  conti- 
nent for  a few  months,  and  reached  New  York  about  the  same  time, 
closely  followed  by  Fulton.  And  the  purse  of  the  one  and  the  genius 
of  the  other  were  applied  lavishly  to  the  production  of  results  which  were 
to  mark  an  era  in  the  science  of  navigation. 

Fulton  was  a tall,  slender,  well-formed  man,  of  quick  perceptions, 
sound  sense,  graceful  and  pleasing  manners,  and  voice  of  peculiar  melody. 
His  eyes  were  large,  dark,  and  penetrating,  and  over  his  high  forehead 
and  about  his  neck  were  scattered  curls  of  rich  dark  brown  hair.  His 
refined  character  rendered  him  a social  favorite.  At  times  his  vivacity 
was  singularly  engaging,  but  usually  he  was  reserved  and  serious, 
his  features  expressing  deep  thought.  His  portrait  by  Benjamin  West 
seems , to  bring  him  before  us  in  the  flesh  with  all  his  lovable  charac- 
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teristics  and  grave  disappointments.  He  was  forty-two  years  of  age  when 
he  demonstrated  the  utility  of  the  steamboat.  He  was  at  the  time  very 
deeply  in  love  with  Miss  Harriet  Livingston,  the  niece  of  the  Chancellor, 

and  early  in  the 
spring  of  1808  their 
nuptials  were  cele- 
brated with  distin- 
guished ceremony. 
This  was  the  season 
of  Fulton’s  super- 
lative glory.  His 
triumph  in  the  ap- 
plication of  steam 
to  navigation  had 
opened  to  him  the 
prospect  of  vast 
riches,  through  the 
exclusive  grant  of 
the  navigation  of 
the  Hudson.  And 
he  was  caressed,  ap- 
plauded, and  hon- 
ored. 

The  Clermont  left 
New  York  again  for 
Albany  in  October, 
1807,  with  ninety 
passengers.  She  was 
repaired  and  enlarged  during  tlie  following  winter,  and  in  the  summer 
of  1808  advertised  as  a regular  passenger  boat  between  New  York  and 
Albany.  Meanwhile  Fulton  built  other  steamboats;  each  one  larger  than 
its  predecessor,  and  abounding  in  improvements. 

The  reaction  came  swiftly.  Prosperity  is  always  exposed  to  some 
severe  test.  Fulton  found  that  improvements  in  machinery,  and  the 
demands  of  travel,  rapidly  increasing,  occasioned  perpetual  expense.  He 
was,  moreover,  beset  with  legal  difficulties  touching  the  right  of  exclusive 
navigation  of  the  Hudson.  New  Jersey  claimed  that  it  was  too  wide  a 
privilege  to  be  given  by  the  legislature  of  a single  State.  And  inventors 
were  springing  up  in  various  quarters,  as  is  usually  the  case  after  a fact 
is  established,  to  deny  his  having  originated  a single  mechanical  idea. 
They  said  in  England,  where,  prior  to  1811,  steam  navigation  had  practi- 
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[From  a painting  by  Benjamin  Webt.J 
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cally  no  existence,  that  he  had  visited  Symmington  and  made  drawings 
of  the  machinery  of  the  unfortunate  Charlotte  Dunclas,  which,  built  to 
tow  vessels  on  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  was  abandoned  because  its 
paddles  washed  down  tlie  bank  in  an  alarming  manner.  The  friends  of 
John  Fitch  quoted  his  unique  steamboat  on  the  Delaware  twenty  years 
before,  which  moved  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour  — although  its 
boiler  burst  before  proceeding  far,  and  no  practical  results  followed.  All 
the  immature  schemes  and  various  experiments  of  ingenious  mechanics, 
for  a score  of  years,  were  used  to  invalidate  Fulton’s  pretensions  as  an 
inventor  of  the  steamboat.  Claimants  for  the  honor  arose  on  every  hand. 
It  was  said  that  Fulton  employed  men  in  building  the  Clermont,  who  had 
been  brought  from  Germany  and  trained  by  Nicholas  Eoosevelt,  and  that 
he  used  the  side- wheels  invented  by  Eoosevelt.  Fulton  and  Eoosevelt 
were  subsequently  associated  in  the  introduction  of  steam-vessels  on  the 
Western  waters,  establishing  a ship-yard  at  Pittsburg  and  building  the 
Nevj  Orleans,  the  pioneer  steamer  of  the  Mississippi,  in  1811. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  those  who  were  experimenting  with 
steam  as  a propelling  power,  and  drafting  suggestions  and  recommenda- 
tions, were  unacquainted  with  what  had  been  done  by  their  predecessors, 
or  by  their  contemporaries  on  two  continents  ; and  they  undoubtedly 
profited,  as  far  as  it  was  possible,  by  the  experience  of  all.  But  Ful- 
ton’s fame  was  justly  earned.  He  had  done  what  his  rivals  had  not, 
bridged  the  chasm  between  mere  attempts  and  positive  achievements. 
He  had  given  the  world  the  fruits  of  the  inventive  genius  of  the  world, 
and  mankind  was  reaping  its  benefits.  At  the  time  of  the  trial  of  the 
Clermont  not  another  steamboat  was  in  successful  operation  on  the  globe. 

The  laurels  of  Fulton  were  very  closely  contested  by  Colonel  John 
Stevens  of  Hoboken,  who  had  been  experimenting  with  steam  and  ma- 
chinery ever  since  John  Fitch,  in  1796,  tried  his  little  boat  with  a screw 
propeller  on  the  Collect,  or  Fresh  Water  Pond,  in  New  York  City.  It 
is  said  that  Stevens  first  became  interested  in  the  application  of  steam- 
power  to  the  methods  of  travel  through  coming  accidentally  upon  the 
imperfect  steamboat  with  which  John  Fitch  experimented  on  the  Dela- 
ware in  1787.  If  so  much  could  be  done,  why  not  more  ? He  studied 
the  subject  attentively,  noting  failures  and  their  causes.  His  venture  on 
the  Passaic,  in  company  with  Livingston  and  Eoosevelt,  in  1798,  increased 
his  desire  for  ultimate  success.  In  1804,  while  Fulton  v’as  still  in  Emope, 
he  built  an  open  steamboat  sixty-eight  feet  long,  with  a screw  propeller, 
which  possessed  certain  recognized  elements  of  success.  The  next  year 
he  built  another  of  similar  style,  with  twin  screws,  a novel  device  which 
many  years  afterwards  was  brought  forward  and  adopted  as  something 
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new.  He  invented  improvements  to  the  boiler  he  had  imported,  which 
his  eldest  son,  John  Cox  Stevens,  patented  while  in  England  in  1805. 
He  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  to  comprehend  the  importance 
of  the  principle  involved  in  the  construction  of  the  sectional  steam-boiler. 
Finding  the  signs  of  promise  as  developed  by  his  performances  thus 
far  sufdcient  to  warrant  the  outlay,  he  built  the  Plicenix,  a formidable 
rival  of  the  Clermont,  which  was  completed  and  launched  in  the  autumn 
of  1807,  only  a few’  weeks  after  Fulton’s  triumph  had  been  assured. 
The  Phoenix  being  excluded  from  the  waters  of  New  York  by  the 
monopoly  held  by  Fulton  and  Livingston,  trips  were  made  for  a time 
between  New  York  and  New^  Brunswick.  But  Stevens  and  his  sons  de- 
cided to  send  their  steamboat  to  Philadelphia  to  ply  on  the  Delaware. 

The  passage  was  made  by  the  sea  in  June,  1808,  and  although  a severe 
storm  of  wind  was  encountered  no  accident  occurred.  The  conductor 
of  the  expedition  was  Eobert  Livingston  Stevens,  son  of  Colonel  John 
Stevens,  then  but  twenty  years  of  age.  Inheriting  his  father’s  mechani- 
cal genius,  he  had  already  commenced  a career  of  discovery  and  improve- 
ment which  was  to  give  him  a very  high  rank  among  modern  inventors. 
He  introduced  into  the  Phoenix  the  concave  water-lines,  the  first  applica- 
tion of  the  “ wave  line  ” to  ship-building ; also  a feathering  paddle-wheel, 
and  the  guard  beam,  now  used.  And  he  was  the  foremost  man  of  any 
country  to  trust  himself  upon  the  ocean  in  a vessel  relying  entirely  upon 
steam-power.  Thus  was  inaugurated  ocean  steam  navigation. 

New  York  also  is  entitled  to  the  honor  of  introducing  steam  navigation 
upon  the  great  rivers  of  the  West.  Nicholas  Eoosevelt  conducted  the  first 
steamboat  from  Pittsburg  — where  it  was  constructed  under  the  auspices 
of  Fulton  and  Livingston  — to  New  Orleans  in  1811.  He  embarked  with 
his  family,  an  engineer,  a pilot,  and  six  deck  hands  ” in  October,  and 
reached  New  Orleans  in  about  fourteen  days. 

Colonel  John  Stevens,  like  Eoosevelt,  was  a native  of  New  York  City, 
where  he  was  born  in  1749.  He  was  the  grandson,  through  his  mother, 
of  the  great  lawyer  and  mathematician,  James  Alexander,  who  figured  so 
conspicuously  in  the  reader’s  acquaintance  prior  to  the  Eevolution ; and 
through  his  grandmother,  Mrs.  Alexander,  he  was  descended  from  Johan- 
nes De  Peyster,  founder  of  the  De  Peyster  family  in  America.^  He  was 

1 See  Vol.  I.  225,  503,  504.  John  Stevens,  the  grandfather  of  Colonel  John  Stevens,  came 
from  England  to  New  York  as  one  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown.  John  Stevens  (2)  mar- 
ried Elizabeth  Alexander.  Colonel  John  Stevens  (3)  married  Eachel,  daughter  of  John  Cox. 
He  bought  the  Bayard  estate  at  Hoboken  when  it  was  sold  under  the  Confiscation  Act  in 
1784,  upon  which  he  founded  the  city  of  Hoboken.  In  1804  he  advertised  a four  days’  sale 
of  eight  hundred  lots.  He  was  for  several  years  Treasurer  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  — His- 
tory of  the  County  of  Hudson,  by  Charles  Winfield. 
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the  nephew  of  Lord  Stirling ; and  his  sister  was  the  wife  of  Chancellor 
Livingston.  His  inventive  talent  and  his  philosophical  far-sightedness 
were  remarkable.  In  urging  well-conceived  plans  for  the  application  of 
the  steam-engine  to  land  transportation,  he  was  so  far  ahead  of  the  age 
that  his  advice  and  his  offers  were  unaccepted.  The  appointment  of 
commissioners  in  1811,  of  whom  Eobert  Fulton  was  one,  to  explore  a 
canal  route  from  the  Hudson  Eiver  to  the  Great  Lakes,  induced  him  to 
issue  a pamphlet,  in  1812,  to  prove  the  superior  advantages  of  steam- 
carriages  over  canal  navigation.  He  unfolded  a scheme  — varying  little 
from  our  present  railway  system  — and  offered  to  construct  a roadway 
from  Albany  to  Lake  Erie,  to  be  traversed  by  a steam-carriage,  which 
he  thought  might  be  moved  with  the  velocity  of  one  hundred  miles  an 
hour,  although  in  practice  he  presumed  convenience  would  confine  it  to 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  an  hour.  This  great  project  was  broached  by 
Stevens,  with  the  political,  financial,  commercial,  and  military  aspects  of  the 
question  all  apparently  present  to  his  mind,  while  there  was  but  one 
locomotive  in  the  world,  that  of  Eichard  Trevithick  at  Merthyr-Tydvil 
— which  was  powerless  except  on 
a level  surface  — and  nothing  in  the 
way  of  railroads  except  the  old 
wooden  tram-roads  of  the  English 
collieries. 

After  Fulton  and  Stevens  had 
thus  led  the  way  in  ISTew  York, 
steam  navigation  was  introduced 
very  rapidly  on  both  sides  of  the 
ocean.  The  unimaginative  mind  can 
hardly  keep  pace  with  the  produc- 
tion of  steam-vessels  in  this  coun- 
try. While  Fulton  was  multiplying 
them  upon  the  Hudson  and  Stevens 
was  bringing  out  a fleet  upon  the  Trevithick’s  Locomotive,  1804. 

Delaware,  other  mechanics  were  preparing  to  contest  the  field  with  them. 
Upon  the  breaking  down  of  the  Fulton  monopoly  by  the  courts,  the 
Stevenses,  father  and  son,  built  some  of  the  finest  steamboats  on  the 
Hudson.  Both  Fulton  and  Stevens  were  enthusiasts  in  trying  to  bridge 
by  steam  the  rivers  that  separated  Uew  York  from  the  opposite  shores. 
Until  1810  barges  with  oars  were  the  established  ferry-boats,  excepting 
some  recently  constructed  horse-boats,  with  the  wheel  in  the  centre,  pro- 
pelled by  a sort  of  horizontal  treadmill  worked  by  horses.  Stevens  was 
the  first  to  bring  a steam-ferry  into  active  operation.  In  October,  1811, 
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he  invited  the  corporation  of  New  York  City,  and  numerous  celebrities, 
to  attend  him  on  a voyage  from  New  York  to  Hoboken  upon  the  first 
regular  steam  ferry-boat  ever  used  in  any  part  of  the  w^orld. 

The  next  year  Fulton  completed  a small  steam  ferry-boat  for  the 
Paulus  Hook  ferry.  Within  another  twelvemonth  he  had  two  steam 
ferry-boats  connecting  New  York  with  Brooklyn. 

The  exigencies  of  the  war  by  this  time  turned  the  thoughts  of  our 
inventors  towards  war-vessels  propelled  by  steam.  Fulton  submitted 
plans  to  Decatur,  Perry,  John  Paul  Jones,  Evans,  and  others,  which 
met  their  approval ; he  proposed  to  build  a cannon-proof  steam-frigate, 
capable  of  carrying  a heavy  battery  and  of  steaming  four  miles  an  hour. 
The  vessel  was  to  be  fitted  with  furnaces  for  red-hot  shot,  and  some  of 
her  guns  were  to  be  discharged  below  the  water-line.  Congress  authorized 
an  expenditure  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars,  in  March, 
1814,  and  the  new  steam-frigate,  named  in  honor  of  its  projector.  The 
Fulton,  was  launched  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year.  Its  trial-trip  to  the 
ocean  at  Sandy  Hook  and  back  was  an  overwhelming  success.  Its  pro- 
jector did  not  live  to  witness  its  completion,  but  fell  as  it  were  a martyr 
to  the  undertaking.  Exposure  in  crossing  the  Hudson  amidst  the  ice  in 
an  open  boat  produced  illness,  and  before  he  was  fully  restored  he  superin- 
tended some  work  on  the  open  deck  of  The  Fulton.  His  death  followed, 
and  it  was  mourned  as  a national  calamity.  “ I have  observed  him,” 
wrote  Dr.  Francis,  “ on  the  docks,  reckless  of  temperature  and  inclement 
weather,  anxious  to  secure  practical  issues  from  his  midnight  reflections, 
or  to  add  new  improvements  to  works  not  yet  completed.  His  floating 
dock  cost  him  much  personal  labor  of  this  sort.  His  hat  might  have 
fallen  into  the  water,  and  his  coat  be  lying  upon  a pile  of  lumber ; but 
trifles  were  not  calculated  to  impede  him  or  dampen  his  perseverance.” 
Not  long  before  his  death  Fulton  planned  a vessel  for  service  in  the 
Baltic  Sea ; but  circumstances  induced  a change  of  plan,  and  it  was 
subsequently  placed  on  the  line  between  New  York  and  Newport. 

The  Fulton  comprehended  the  first  application  of  the  steam-engine  to 
naval  purposes,  and  for  the  period  was  exceedingly  creditable.  The 
Savannah,  built  in  New  York,  with  side-wheels,  and  propelled  by  steam 
machinery  and  sails,  made  the  voyage  to  St.  Petersburg  in  1819,  which 
had  been  proposed  for  Fulton’s  ship.  She  was  in  charge  of  Captain 
Moses  Eogers,  a New-Yorker,  who  had  previously  commanded  both  the 
Clermont  and  the  Phoenix.  The  trip  from  New  York  to  Savannah,  where 
the  vessel  had  been  purchased  by  Mr.  Scarborough,  occupied  seven  days. 
She  proceeded  to  Liverpool,  and  thence,  touching  at  Copenhagen  and 
Stockholm,  to  St.  Petersburg ; Lord  Lyndock  was  a passenger,  and  on 
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taking  leave  of  Captain  Eogers  at  the  Kussian  capital  presented  him  with 
a silver  teakettle  inscribed  with  a legend  commemorative  of  the  impor- 
tant event.  Thus  virtually  commenced  Atlantic  steam  navigation. 

Colonel  John  Stevens  designed  a circular  or  saucer-shaped  iron-clad 
steamer,  like  those  built  sixty  years  later  for  the  Eussian  navy,  in  1812. 
It  was  to  be  plated  with  iron  of  ample  thickness  to  resist  shot  fired  from 
the  heaviest  ordnance  then  known.  A set  of  screw  propellers  beneath  the 
vessel,  driven  by  steam-engines,  were  to  be  so  arranged  as  to  permit  the 
vessel  to  revolve  rapidly  about  its  centre.  Thus  each  gun  after  its  dis- 
charge could  be  reloaded  before  coming  round  again  into  the  line  of  fire. 
The  vessel  did  not  obtain  an  existence  beyond  paper  at  that  period,  but 
the  genius  of  its  inventor  was  reflected  through  his  son,  Eobert  L.  Stevens, 
who  at  a later  date  originated  the  first  well-planned  iron-clad  ever  con- 
structed. Indeed,  the  younger  Stevens  became  one  of  the  greatest  of 
naval  architects,  and  for  twenty  years  after  the  trial  trips  of  the  Clermont 
and  the  Phoenix  was  constantly  lavishing  time  and  money  upon  changes 
and  improvements  in  steam  navigation,  the  variety,  extent,  and  importance 
of  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  describe  in  common  language.  He 
adopted  a new  method  of  bracing  and  fastening  steamboats ; discov- 
ered the  utility  of  employing  steam  expansively ; was  the  first  on 
record  to  use  the  new,  unmanageable,  anthracite  coal  for  steam  fuel ; he 
designed  the  now  universally  used  “ skeleton  beam  ” ; he  first  placed  the 
boilers  on  the  guards;  he  introduced  the  artificial  blast  for  forcing 
the  fires ; and  he  invented  the  inelegantly  styled  “ hog-frame,”  one  of  the 
peculiar  features  of  every  American  river-steamer  of  any  considerable 
size  to  prevent  its  bending  in  the  centre.  Another  of  his  productions,  in 
1814,  was  an  elongated  bomb-shell  of  marvelous  destructive  power,  for 
which  he  received  a large  annuity  from  the  government.^ 

While  New  York  was  taking  the  lead  so  nobly  in  the  advancement  of 
steam  navigation,  Aaron  Burr  was  arraigned  and  tried  for  treason 

o ^ 1807. 

in  Eichmond,  Virginia.  He  had  crossed  the  mountains,  traveled 
through  the  western  country,  conceived  his  famous  Mexican  scheme,  been 
thwarted  in  its  execution,  and  captured  while  trying  to  escape  through 
the  woods  on  the  Tombigbee  Eiver.  Two  judges  sat  upon  the  bench, 

1 Eobert  Livingston  Stevens  was  born  at  Hoboken  in  1788,  and  died  in  1856.  He 
was  the  projector,  engineer,  and  president  of  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad,  in  process 
of  construction  at  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railroad  in  1830. 
He  invented  the  new  standard  T-rail,  known  in  this  country  as  the  Stevens  rail,  and  in 
Europe,  where  it  was  afterwards  introduced,  as  the  “ vignolles  ” rail,  which  was  first  tested 
upon  this  road.  Colonel  John  Stevens  built  in  1825  a small  locomotive  which  he  placed  on 
a circular  railway  before  his  dwelling-house  at  Hoboken  to  prove  that  his  early  speculations 
had  a basis  of  fact.  — Thurston. 
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Chief  Justice  John  Marshall  and  Cyrus  Griffin,  judge  of  the  District  of 
Virginia.  The  array  of  legal  talent  on  both  sides  was  imposing.  Burr 
was  himself  the  real  leader  of  the  defense,  as  not  a step  was  taken  or  a 
point  conceded  without  his  concurrence.  His  policy  was  to  overthrow 
the  testimony.  The  trial  was  tediously  long.  Eichmond,  then  a city  of 
six  thousand  inhabitants,  was  thronged  with  magnates  from  all  parts  of 
the  country.  Hew  York  was  well  represented.  So  many  distinguished 
persons  claimed  seats  within  the  bar,  that  lawyers  of  twenty  years’  stand- 
ing were  excluded  from  their  accustomed  places  and  thankful  to  obtain 
admission  even  to  the  hall.  Theodosia,  who  had  fondly  hoped  to  see  her 
father  the  glorious  and  powerful  head  of  a nation  created  by  his  own 
genius,  came  to  share  his  prison  life,  accompanied  by  her  devoted 
husband. 

Through  the  scorching  days  of  that  memorable  summer  of  1807  the 
excited  eyes  of  the  nation  rested  upon  one  reposeful  figure  — that  of  the 
well-dressed  man  with  hair  powdered  and  tied  in  a cue,  who,  polite  and 
confident,  seemed  above  all  others  at  peace  with  the  entire  world.  Could 
he  have  had  in  view  the  destruction  of  the  Union  ? Who  could  trace  in 
his  placid  countenance  the  determination  to  assassinate  Jefferson,  corrupt 
the  navy,  and  overthrow  Congress,  with  which  he  was  charged  ? The 
President  wrote  of  the  mad  enterprise : It  is  the  most  extraordinary 

since  the  days  of  Don  Quixote.  It  is  so  extravagant  that  those  who 
know  Burr’s  understanding  would  not  believe  it  if  the  proofs  admitted 
doubt.  He  has  meant  to  place  himself  on  the  throne  of  Montezuma,  and 
extend  his  empire  to  the  Alleghany,  seizing  Hew  Orleans  as  the  instru- 
ment of  compulsion  for  our  Western  States.” 

The  acquittal  of  Burr  by  the  jury  was  the  result  of  the  difficulty  found 
by  the  prosecution  in  proving  overt  acts ; but  it  had  very  little  effect 
upon  public  sentiment,  which  had  already  pronounced  his  condemna- 
tion. He  went  forth  a free  man,  while  his  conduct  was  singularly  like 
that  of  a criminal  fleeing  from  justice.  He  lay  concealed  in  the  houses 
of  his  friends  in  Hew  York  until  an  opportunity  offered  for  securing  a 
passage,  under  an  assumed  name,  and  with  passage-money  borrowed  from 
Dr.  Hosack,  for  Europe. 

At  this  moment  Hapoleon  was  nearing  the  pinnacle  of  his  greatness. 

Every  human  interest  was  subordinate  to  his  gigantic  wars.  All 

Europe  was  in  arms.  On  the  14th  of  June  the  battle  of  Fried- 
land  was  fought,  and  on  the  25th  the  French  and  Eussian  emperors  met 
on  a raft  in  the  middle  of  the  river  and  vowed  eternal  friendship,  two 
armies  looking  on.  On  the  7th  of  July  a treaty  of  peace  was  concluded 
at  Tilsit.  Months  prior  to  these  events  the  British  and  French  govern- 
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ments  had  issued  retaliatory  proclamations  which  interfered  with  the 
neutral  commerce  of  America  upon  the  ocean.  Great  Britain  declared 
the  whole  coast  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Brest  to  he  in  a state  of 
blockade.  This  subjected  American  vessels  attempting  to  enter  the 
continental  ports  to  capture  and  condemnation  — a manifest  violation  of 
the  law  of  nations.  The  plundered  merchants  appealed  to  Congress  for 
defense  and  indemnity,  ^^apoleon  in  turn  issued  the  famous  Berlin 
decree  which  declared  the  British  Isles  to  be  in  a state  of  blockade,  and 
which  rendered  American  vessels  liable  to  seizure  and  condemnation  when 
carrying  on  what  had  heretofore  been  a lawful  trade  with  Great  Britain. 
The  American  government  remonstrated,  but  without  effect. 

While  matters  were  thus  situated  the  frigate  Chesaioeahe  was  attacked 
by  the  British  and  disabled,  as  she  was  leaving  her  post  for  a distant 
service  ; several  of  her  crew  were  killed,  and  four  of  them  taken  away  by 
the  assaulters.  About  the  same  time  the  British  government  published  an 
order,  holding  all  their  absent  seamen  to  their  allegiance,  recalling  them 
from  foreign  service,  and  pronouncing  heavy  penalties  upon  such  as  dis- 
obeyed. This  principle  of  the  law  of  allegiance  was  diametrically  opposed 
to  that  recognized  by  the  American  government,  as  it  denied  the  right  of 
expatriation.  Every  naturalized  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  had 
been  in  the  marine  service  of  Great  Britain  was  commanded  to  disregard 
his  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  and  return  to  Great  Britain. 
An  order  was  passed  declaring  the  sale  of  ships  by  belligerents  illegal. 
This  was  eclipsed  by  N"apoleon’s  decree  of  Milan,  enforcing  the  decree  of 
Berlin,  which,  if  carried  out,  would  have  doomed  to  confiscation  every 
vessel  of  the  United  States  that  had  been  boarded  or  even  spoken  by 
the  British.  The  order  of  Uapoleon  was  approved  by  Spain,  and  in  some 
instances  enforced.  Vessels  were  also  burned  by  the  Erench  cruisers. 
Under  the  impression  that  neither  England  nor  France  could  dispense 
with  our  productions,  as  the  demand  for  breadstuffs  occasioned  by  the 
war  had  raised  the  price  of  produce  in  this  country  to  an  amount  before 
unequaled.  President  Jefferson  recommended  an  embargo  on  all  American 
shipping  until  the  two  hostile  powers  should  acknowledge  our  neutral 
rights  by  a repeal  of  their  obnoxious  orders  and  decrees. 

Congress  passed  a bill  in  accordance  with  the  President’s  recommenda- 
tion, at  eleven  o’clock  at  night,  December  22  ; American  vessels 

^ Dec.  22 

were  thenceforward  prohibited  from  sailing  for  foreign  ports,  all 
foreign  vessels  were  forbidden  to  take  out  cargoes,  and  all  coasting 
vessels  were  required  to  give  bonds  to  land  their  cargoes  in  the  United 
States.  Thus  terminated  the  year  1807. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

1808-1812. 

THE  RISING  STORM. 

Effects  of  the  Embargo  in  New  York.  — Political  Animosities. — Election  of 
Governor  Tompkins. — The  First  Woolen  Mills  in  New  York.  — Livingston 
Homes  on  the  Hudson.  — Opposition  to  the  Embargo.  — Fashions  of  the  Period. 
— Madison’s  Election.  — Party  Strifes  in  New  York. — The  Two  Hundredth 
Anniversary  of  the  Discovery  of  Manhattan  Island.  — The  Banquet.  — The 
New  City  Hall.  — City  Hall  Park.  — George  Frederick  Cooke.  — Church  Edi- 
fices OF  THE  City  in  1812.  — Canal  Street.  —The  Grading  and  Extension  of 
Streets.  — Laying  out  of  the  whole  Island  into  Streets  and  Avenues.  — The 
Aldermen.  — Colonel  Nicholas  Fish. — The  Erie  Canal  in  Contemplation. — 
Surveys.  — War  Prospects.  — Celebrated  Characters. 

New  YOEK  suffered  severely  from  the  embargo.  Her  kings  of  com- 
merce were  doomed  to  see  their  immense  business  suspended,  for 
no  vessels  could  sail  to  the  East  and  West  Indies,  or  to  the  vast  colonial 
regions  of  North  and  South  America,  any  more  than  to  England  and 
Erance,  without  being  subject  to  capture  and  condemnation.  The  trade 
of  the  whole  world,  in  fact,  was  interdicted,  and  could  not  be  carried  on 
without  risk  of  forfeiture.  Ships  in  which  a vast  amount  of  capital  was 
invested  rocked  idly  at  anchor  and  went  to  decay  in  New  York  harbor. 
The  merchant  discharged  his  clerks,  and  warehouses  were  in  many  in- 
stances closed  and  deserted.  The  farmer  had  either  no  market  for  his 
produce  or  must  sell  at  a great  reduction  of  price.  Prosperity  was  ar- 
rested, and  actual,  palpable,  pecuniary  loss  stared  every  merchant  and 
farmer  in  the  face. 

The  Federalists  denounced  the  measure  in  the  most  violent  terms. 
They  said  it  was  one  which  would  not  and  could  not  produce  the  desired 
result  of  compelling  the  belligerents  to  rescind  their  orders  and  decrees. 
Both  England  and  France  had  distinctly  intimated  that  if  the  United 
States  would  side  with  them  every  advantage  should  be  given  to  her 
commerce ; and  they  had  both  resolved  that  the  United  States  should  not 
be  permitted  to  remain  neutral,  but  should  be  forced  to  go  to  war  with 
one  or  other  of  the  contending  powers.  It  was  not  believed  that  either 
nation  would  be  seriously  affected  by  a suspension  of  American  corn- 
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merce.  As  for  France,  the  emperor,  after  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  wielded  the 
chief  resources  of  the  European  Continent  and  directed  them  to  the 
avowed  purpose  of  conquering  the  British  Empire ; and  the  United 
States  was  greatly  desired  as  an  ally. 

Napoleon’s  minister,  Champagny,  wrote  in  January : “ War  exists,  in 
fact,  between  England  and  the  United  States;  and  his  Majesty 
considers  it  as  declared  from  the  day  in  which  England  published 
her  decrees.”  The  Federalists  insisted  that  France  was  the  principal 
aggressor,  and  if  America  must  have  a war  it  ought  to  be  with  the  French, 
and  not  with  the  British. 

Meanwhile  England  dispatched  a special  minister  to  adjust  the  diffi- 
culty with  the  United  States  which  had  arisen  from  the  assault  on  the 
frigate  Chesapeake.  On  arriving  at  Washington  he  informed  Secretary 
Madison  of  his  instructions  requiring  President  Jefferson’s  proclamation, 
interdicting  British  vessels  of  war  from  the  harbors  of  the  United  States, 
to  be  withdrawn  before  he  could  enter  upon  the  subject  of  reparation. 
Jefferson  declined,  and  insisted  upon  bringing  into  review  other  cases  of 
aggression,  even  the  whole  question  of  impressment  itself,  and  the  further 
progress  of  the  negotiation  was  interrupted.  In  March  the  British  min- 
ister re-embarked  for  England  in  the  same  frigate  which  had  brought 
him  out. 

This  event  excited  afresh  the  animosity  of  the  two  political  parties. 
The  Kepublicans  sustained  Jefferson,  and  claimed  that  the  settlement  of 
the  one  point  in  dispute  would  have  been  of  no  real  consequence  in  the 
present  position  of  affairs.  They  said  the  embargo  policy  prevented  the 
loss  of  ships,  and  avoided  an  entanglement  of  the  nation  in  a war  that 
was  waged  solely  for  conquest  and  empire.  The  Federalists  in  turn 
charged  the  President  and  his  party  with  hatred  of  England  and  a desire 
to  further  the  wishes  of  France ; and  contended  that  other  and  more  effi- 
cient measures  less  injurious  to  the  nation,  and  especially  to  the  grain- 
growing  and  commercial  States,  than  an  embargo  for  an  indefinite  period 
of  time,  might  have  been  adopted. 

At  a public  meeting  in  New  York  of  which  De  Witt  Clinton  was 
chairman,  resolutions  were  adopted  disapproving  the  embargo.  The  Clin- 
tonian paper,  edited  by  Cheetham,  decidedly  opposed  the  measure.  The 
new  council  of  appointment  chosen  in  February  proceeded  to  restore 
De  Witt  Clinton  to  the  mayoralty  of  New  York  City,  he  having  been 
removed  in  1807,  and  Marinus  Willett  elevated  to  that  office.  It  also 
restored  Pierre  Cortlandt  Van  Wyck  to  the  office  of  recorder,  who  had 
been  displaced  the  year  before  by  the  appointment  of  Maturin  Livingston. 
Thirteen  other  removals  and  appointments  were  made  on  the  same  day. 
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Of  these  were  Dr.  Thomas  Tillotson,  the  secretary  of  the  State  since  1801 
(with  the  exception  of  one  year),  removed,  and  Elisha  Jenkins  appointed  in 
his  stead.  Such  was  the  power,”  writes  Hammond,  of  this  strange  and 
formidable  machine  called  the  council  of  appointment,  that  new  general 
commissions  of  the  peace  were  sent  into  many  of  the  counties,  and  in  the 
course  of  a few  months  brought  almost  an  entire  change  of  persons  hold- 
ing civil  offices  in  the  State.”  On  the  20th  of  March,  Martin  Van  Buren, 
then  a bright,  promising  young  lawyer  of  twenty-six,  was  appointed  sur- 
rogate of  the  county  of  Columbia. 

Daniel  D.  Tompkins  had  been  elected  governor  of  Hew  York  in  1807. 
Erom  the  time  he  first  became  a voter  he  had  identified  himself  with  the 
Eepublican  party,  and  was  one  of  Jefferson’s  most  enthusiastic  admirers. 
He  had  been  selected  as  a gubernatorial  candidate  by  the  Clintonians,  bent 
upon  defeating  / Morgan  Lewis,  who  represented  the  Livingston  interest. 

Tompkins  was  a young  and 
very  popular  man.  Edu- 
cated at  Columbia  and  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  early,  he 
had,  in  1804,  when  only 
thirty  years  of  age,  been  ele- 
vated to  the  bench  as  asso- 
ciate justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Hew  York,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  great 
jurist,  James  Kent,  was 
made  chief  justice.  His 
pleasing  manners,  not  less 
than  his  fine,  manly,  mag- 
netic presence,  were  great- 
ly in  his  favor,  and  there 
was  depth  to  his  learning 
and  strength  in  his  charac- 
ter  which  gave  him  wide 
influence.  Governor  Lewis 
was  supported  by  the  Liv- 
ingstons, and  by  many  of 
the  Federalists;  but  the  report  having  been  circulated  that  he  had  gone  over 
to  the  Federalists,  Tompkins  received  the  respectable  majority  of  four 
thousand  and  eighty-five  votes.  In  his  first  speech  to  the  Legislature  at 
the  commencement  of  the  annual  session,  in  Albany,  January  26,  1808, 
he  defended  in  a clear,  forcible  manner  the  foreign  policy  of  the  adrninis- 
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tration  of  Jefferson,  and  justified  the  embargo  act : and  his  views  were 
sustained  in  the  answers  of  both  houses. 

Ex-Governor  Lewis  retired  to  his  country-seat  at  Staatshurg  on  the 
Hudson,  and  interested  himself  in  agricultural  pursuits.  The  mania  for 
merino  sheep  was  at  its  height,  and  he  was  soon  possessed  of  a flock. 
Chancellor  Livingston  had  wintered  successfully  a large  number  at 
Clermont  the  year  before,  and  was  writing  a volume  on  sheep-raising. 
The  importation  of  the  animal  was  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  Spain,  but 
adventurers  were  every  now  and  then  landing  some  which  sold  at  fabu- 
lous prices ; one  lamb  easily  brought  a thousand  dollars,  and  not  infre- 
quently fifteen  hundred.  At  such  ruinous  rates  there  will  be  men  to 
import  them  from  the  very  jaws  of  the  infernal  regions,”  exclaimed  John 
E.  Livingston,  who  had  escaped  the  contagion. 

The  interruption  of  foreign  traffic  naturally  turned  attention  to  home 
industry.  American  wools  had  not  been  supposed  suitable  for  fine  cloths, 
and  the  woolen  fabrics  hitherto  produced  had  been  largely  the  product  of 
household  labor  and  private  looms.  Capital  had  not  been  expended  to 
any  considerable  extent  in  the  building  of  factories.  But  the  wool  from 
merino  sheep,  unwashed,  sold  for  one  and  two  dollars  per  pound,  and  the 
manufacture  of  fine  broadcloth  was  seriously  contemplated  in  many  parts 
of  the  land.  Dr.  Seth  Capron,  who  erected  and  put  in  operation  the  first 
cotton  manufactory  in  the  State  of  'New  York,  at  Whitesborough,  Oneida 
County,  formed  a wool  company  and  established  the  Oriskany  Woolen 
Mills,  not  only  the  first  of  the  kind  in  the  State,  but  believed  now  to  be 
the  oldest  existing  wool-making  institution  in  the  United  States.  He 
was  a man  of  known  sagacity,  integrity,  and  moral  worth,  and  in  taking 
the  lead  in  an  enterprise  of  such  importance,  located  in  the  commanding 
geographical  avenue  of  intercourse  between  Albany  and  the  region  of 
the  lakes,  was  regarded  with  curious  interest.^  1809  is  the  date  of  the 

1 Dr.  Seth  Capron  was  born  in  Ehode  Island  about  1760,  died  at  Walden,  Orange  County, 
in  1835  (New  York  Commercial  Advertiser;  Niles  Register,  Octobers,  1835).  He  served 
under  Washington  during  nearly  the  whole  period  of  the  Revolution.  He  settled  in  Whites- 
borough, Oneida  County,  Hew  York,  soon  after  Slater  established  the  first  successful  cotton 
mill  in  this  country  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  in  1790,  and  was  the  pioneer  of  the  cotton 
industry  in  Hew  York.  He  established  also  both  cotton  and  woolen  mills  at  Walden,  where 
he  spent  the  later  years  of  his  life.  The  account  of  the  establishment  of  the  Oriskany  Woolen 
Company  in  the  Annals  and  Recollections  of  Oneida  County,  by  Pomeroy  Jones,  fixes  the 
date  of  the  act  of  incorporation  as  1811,  referring  to  the  general  act  of  incorporation  for  man- 
ufacturing companies.  Dr.  Seth  Capron  was  the  father  of  General  Horace  Capron  who 
while  at  the  head  of  the  Agricultural  Department  of  our  national  government  at  Washington, 
in  1870,  was  invited  by  the  Mikado  of  the  great  and  ancient  Empire  of  Japan  to  teach  his 
people  the  science  of  agriculture.  As  commissioner  and  adviser  of  the  Kattakushi,  General 
Capron  spent  several  years  in  developing  the  resources  of  Yesso  and  its  dependent  islands,  — 
a task  vdthout  precedent,  and  performed  amidst  the  most  novel  difficulties  and  surroundings. 
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charter  of  the  Company,  which  included  such  men  as  Stephen  Van  Eens- 
selaer,  Ambrose  Spencer,  De  Witt  Clinton,  John  Taylor,  James  Platt, 
Nathan  Williams,  Newton  Mann,  and  Theodore  Sill ; but  the  mills  had 
then  been  in  operation  some  months.  The  satinets  first  made  sold  readily 
at  four  dollars,  and  broadcloth  for  ten  and  twelve  dollars  per  yard.  For 
the  first  four  years  the  wool  used  cost  an  average  price  of  one  dollar 
and  twenty  cents  per  pound. 

The  beautiful  estates  of  the  various  members  of  the  Livingston  family 
on  the  shores  of  the  Hudson  at  this  period  would  have  made  a village  of 
villas,  indeed,  if  they  could  have  been  collected.  John  K.  Livingston 
disputed  with  his  brother,  the  Chancellor,  the  honor  of  having  the  show 
place ; his  stately  house  covered  so  much  ground,  and  was  esteemed  so 
perfect  in  architectural  symmetry,  that  drawing-masters  made  sketches  of 
it  and  gave  it  to  their  pupils  to  copy.  The  design  was  by  Brunei,  after 
the  chMeau  of  Beaumarchais  in  France.  His  establishment  in  the  city 
was  unrivaled  for  style,  and  both  himself  and  family  mingled  in  fashion- 
able life  with  great  zest.  Henry  Beekm.an  Livingston  inherited  his  grand- 
father Beekman’s  estate  at  Ehinebeck.  He  was  a fine-looking  man,  and 
by  many  thought  to  surpass  even  the  Chancellor  in  the  manly  courtesy 
of  his  address.  He  married  Miss  Shippen,  niece  of  Henry  Lee,  president 
of  the  first  Congress.  Montgomery  Place,  the  residence  of  their  oldest 
sister,  the  widow  of  Eichard  Montgomery,  stood  upon  an  elevation  nearly 
opposite  the  Catskills,  with  picturesque  views  on  every  hand.  It  em- 
braced a great  number  of  valuable  acres  in  a high  state  of  cultivation. 
Mrs.  Thomas  Tillotson  was  the  mistress  of  Lin  wood  ; from  the  piazza  of 
her  dwelling  the  river  had  all  the  effect  of  a lovely  lake,  enclosed  by 
gently  sloping  hills  adorned  with  pretty  villas  half  hidden  in  the  groves. 
Briercliff,  Mrs.  Garretson’s  country-seat,  was  within  a mile  of  Lin  wood ; 
she  was  said  to  have  more  genius  and  imagination  than  either  of  the  sis- 
ters. Her  husband,  Eev.  Freeborn  Garretson,  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
the  early  Methodist  Church  in  America. 

Eokeby,  the  country-seat  of  Mrs.  Armstrong,  was  one  of  the  ornaments 
of  the  river.  The  house  was  of  stone  and  very  spacious,  and  the  beau- 
tiful, weE-planned  grounds  elicited  general  admiration.  She  was  the 
youngest  of  the  sisters,  and  the  most  striking  in  personal  appearance, 
wdth  queenly  manners,  and  large,  dark,  expressive  eyes.  When  her 
brother,  the  Chancellor,  retired  from  his  mission  to  France,  her  husband. 
General  John  Armstrong,  was  appointed  to  the  post  in  his  stead,  and  she, 
with  her  family,  accompanied  him  to  Paris,  residing  there  seven  years. 
She  was  a special  favorite  among  the  distinguished  men  and  women  at  the 
court  of  Napoleon,  where  her  intelligence,  animation,  overflowing  good- 
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humor,  and  tact  in  conversation  were  unrivaled.  In  knowledge  of  the 
French  language  she  was  in  nowise  inferior  to  her  brother  Edward,  who 
found  his  acquirements  of  such  practical  value  in  New  Orleans  ; and  who 
had,  when  a boy,  so  captivated  Lafayette,  while  at  one  time  domesticated 
for  a season  in  the  family,  that  he  was  urged  by  the  Marquis  to  run 
away  with  him  to  Europe.  “ I will  adopt  you  for  my  brother,  and  you 
shall  have  every  advantage  of  education  that  Europe  can  afford,”  Lafay- 
ette argued  persuasively ; “ we  will  write  from  the  other  side  to  be  for- 
given.” It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  temptation  was  resisted.  Mrs. 
Armstrong’s  only  daughter  married  William  B.  Astor. 

Still  another  handsome  property  not  far  from  Clermont  was  Grasmere, 
left  Mrs.  Montgomery  by  her  deceased  husband,  but  which  had  been  pur- 
chased by  her  sister  Joanna,  who  married  Peter  E.  Livingston,  the 
brother  of  Maturin  Livingston. ^ The  house  was  of  French  architecture, 
and  furnished  with  many  costly  articles  imported  from  France,  such  as 
red  morocco  sofas  and  Turkey  carpets.  Maturin  Livingston  sold  his 
New  York  house  in  Liberty  Street  upon  being  removed  from  the  office  of 
recorder  — at  the  close  of  the  governorship  of  his  father-in-law,  Morgan 
Lewis  — and  bought  Ellerslie,  a valuable  estate  near  Ehinebeck,  upon 
which  he  erected  an  elegant  mansion,  the  same  that  was  subsequently 
owned  and  occupied  by  Hon.  William  Kelly. 

These  fine  domains,  as  the  reader  will  observe,  belonged  simply  to  one 
of  the  branches  of  the  extensive  and  opulent  Livingston  family,  and  they 
were  clustered  within  a few  hours’  drive  of  each  other  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Clermont.  The  Livingston  manor  property  was  further  to  the 
north ; and  other  estates  of  magnitude,  located  between  Clermont  and  the 
metropolis,  were  equally  illustrative  of  the  development  of  the  rich  coun- 
try bordering  the  Hudson,  and  of  the  wealth  and  consequence  of  the 
dominant  political  party  in  New  York  at  this  epoch.  The  Clintons 
eclipsed  the  Livingstons  in  will-power  if  not  in  moneyed  influence,  and 
an  irreconcilable  feeling  of  hostility  existed  between  them.  But  they 
were  of  one  mind  in  sustaining  the  administration.  Mayor  De  Witt 
Clinton  renounced  his  opposition  to  the  embargo  laws  after  mature  reflec- 

1 Peter  E.  and  Maturin  Livingston  were  sons  of  Eobert  James  Livingston,  born  1729, 
whose  wife  was  Susan,  daughter  of  the  famous  lawyer  and  judge,  Hon.  William  Smith  (see 
Vol.  I.  567,  568),  and  sister  of  the  equally  famous  William  Smith,  the  historian,  who  be- 
came Chief  Justice  of  Upper  Canada,  and  who  married  Janet  Livingston,  her  husband’s  siscer. 
Eobert  James  Livingston  was  the  son  of  James  Livingston,  born  1701,  who  married  Elizabeth 
Kierstede.  ,'And  James  Livingston  was  the  son  of  Eobert,  nephew  of  the  first  Lord  of  the 
Manor,  who,  coming  from  Scotland  in  1696,  married  Margaretta  Schuyler  in  1697  ; their 
daughter  Janet  married  Colonel  Henry  Beekman  ; and  another  daughter,  Angelica,  married 
Johannes  Yan  Eensselaer. 
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tion,  for  which  he  was  charged  with  had  faith  by  Cheetham,  who  adhered 
to  the  stand  he  had  first  taken,  his  paper  thereby  losing  its  party  caste. 
And  both  the  Livingstons  and  the  Clintonians  disclaimed  with  energy  the 
charge  of  the  Federalists  that  they  were  under  French  infiuence. 

But  the  election  of  a new  President  was  drawing  near,  and  old  feuds 
broke  out  afresh.  Jefferson  declared  his  fixed  determination  to  retire. 
Many  wished  to  see  Vice-President  George  Clinton  elevated  to  the 
Presidential  chair,  and  were  displeased,  when,  according  to  the  fashion  of 
the  day,  a congressional  caucus  nominated  James  Madison.  James 
Monroe  would  have  better  suited  a considerable  number  of  the  Viroin- 

O 

ians,  on  the  special  ground  that  Madison  was  so  identified  with  the  exist- 
ing system  of  foreign  policy  that  with  him  for  President  no  change  could 
rationally  be  expected.  In  New  York  some  overtures  were  made  and  a 
meeting  held  for  the  purpose  of  transferring  the  Federal  vote  to  Vice- 
President  Clinton.  This  arrangement,  however,  failed,  and  the  Federal 
candidates  were  Charles  C.  Pinckney  and  Eufus  King.  When  the 
electors  were  chosen  by  the  Legislature,  they  were  distributed  six  to 
Clinton  and  the  remaining  thirteen  to  Madison,  through  a compromise 
between  the  Clintonians  and  Livingstons.  At  the  same  time  a most  vigor- 
ous personal  opposition  to  Vice-President  Clinton  was  prosecuted  quite 
as  persistently  by  some  of  his  own  party  as  by  the  Federalists,  and  great 
efforts  were  made  to  impair  the  public  confidence  in  Mayor  De  Witt 
Clinton. 

Before  the  results  of  the  Presidential  election  were  known,  Jefferson 
became  uneasy  about  the  unpopular  embargo.  It  did  not  work  well. 
Indeed,  it  had  proved  a total  failure  in  bringing  England  and  France  to 
terms.  While  it  bore  heavily  upon  England,  it  was  far  more  injurious  to 
the  United  States.  England  could  obtain  supplies  elsewhere  — cotton 
from  Brazil,  tobacco  from  South  America,  naval  stores  from  Sweden, 
lumber  from  Nova  Scotia,  and  grain  from  the  Baltic.  The  United  States 
was  deprived  of  the  trade  of  all  nations,  and  must  do  without  silks, 
linens,  woolens,  hardware,  pottery,  and  many  other  articles  to  which,  the 
people  were  accustomed,  and  had  not  the  facilities  to  manufacture  at 
home. 

The  insolence  of  the  French  was  even  more  humiliating  than  the  arro- 
gance of  England.  To  Minister  Armstrong’s  remonstrances  when  Ameri- 
can vessels  were  seized  because  they  had  merchandise  of  British  origin 
on  board,  Napoleon  craftily  answered  that  since  the  passage  of  the  em- 
bargo act  no  American  vessel  had  a legal  right  on  the  ocean,  thus  any 
pretending  to  be  American  must  either  be  British  or  subservient  to 
British  orders.  Of  course  there  were  American  vessels  abroad  at  the 
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time  the  law  was  enacted ; and  many  of  these,  instead  of  returning  to 
their  native  wharves,  conducted  a hazardous  traffic  from  one  European 
port  to  another,  contriving  to  evade  the  French  prohibitions  by  forged 
documents ; and  the  Bayonne  decree  was  chiefly  aimed  at  the  suppression 
of  this  trade.  But  it  subjected  to  confiscation  innocent  vessels  as  well, 
for  which  there  was  no  remedy. 

Jefferson  had  no  intention  of  going  to  war  with  England.  With  noth- 
ing but  a handful  of  useless  gunboats,  no  army,  and  almost  no  fortifica- 
tions, the  idea  of  actual  hostilities  was  scouted  rather  than  entertained. 
He  had  summarily  and  cavalierly  rejected  the  treaty  negotiated  by  James 
Monroe  and  Pinckney,  and  looked  with  equanimity  upon  the  distresses 
of  the  merchants  and  the  multitudes  dependent  upon  trade  for  support, 
fondly  imagining  that  agriculture  would  be  benefited  thereby.  He  had  in 
earlier  times  expressed  the  abstract  opinion  that  it  would  be  happy  if  the 
United  States  could  be  shut  out  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  like  China, 
and  her  inhabitants  be  all  husbandmen. 

He  was  amazed  to  see  how  much  of  secret  evasion  and  open  resist- 
ance the  embargo  encountered  at  home.  It  even  became  necessary  to 
send  troops  to  check  the  traffic  on  Lake  Champlain,  a convenient  outlet 
for  the  produce  of  portions  of  New  York  and  New  England.  Some  bloody 
encounters  took  place  in  that  quarter,  leading  to  trials  for  murder  and 
treason.  It  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain  verdicts  of  guilty  from 
jurors,  and  the  treason  cases  came  to  nothing  in  every  instance.  Judge 
Livingston  held  that  no  resistance  to  law,  however  extensive  or  violent, 
could  amount  to  treason  where  mere  private  advantage  was  the  object, 
and  not  the  overthrow  of  the  government.  In  New  England  prosecutions 
were  defended  by  the  celebrated  Samuel  Dexter,  and  other  eminent  lawyers, 
on  the  ground  of  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  embargo.  It  was  impossible, 
with  such  extensive  coasts  and  numerous  ports,  to  enforce  an  odious  law 
which  every  knave  violated,  however  scrupulously  honest  men  might 
obey  and  suffer.  And  it  was  found  productive  of  mischief  in  an  infini- 
tude of  ways.  The  richer  the  merchant,  the  less  he  objected  to  the  cessa- 
tion of  his  business,  which  was  sure  to  furnish  him  with  the  opportunity 
of  buying  up,  at  a great  discount,  the  ships  and  produce  of  smaller  men. 
Those  of  moderate  means  were  the  victims.  The  very  poor  were  not 
hesitant  about  demanding  food  and  shelter  when  labor  was  denied  them. 

The  mayor  of  New  York,  for  instance,  called  a special  meeting  of  the 
common  council,  on  one  occasion,  to  advise  in  relation  to  a significant 
notice  published  in  the  Daily  Advertiser,  inviting  the  idle  seamen  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  city  to  assemble  in  the  Park  at  eleven  o’clock  the  next 
morning,  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  of  the  mayor  what  they  were  to  do 
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for  their  subsistence  during  the  winter.  A resolution  was  entered  upon 
the  minutes,  and  also  inserted  in  the  evening  papers,  to  the  effect  that 
the  mayor  disapproved  of  the  mode  of  application,  but  informed  the  public 
that  ''  the  corporation  would  in  the  emergency,  as  they  had  done  on  for- 
mer occasions,  provide  for  the  wants  of  all  persons,  without  distinction, 
who  might  be  considered  proper  objects  of  relief”  ^ 

Josiah  Quincy  was  the  champion  of  the  principles  and  policy  of  the 
Federalists  at  Washington  in  1808,  and  in  his  vehement  and  ne- 

X803*  ^ 

culiar  style  of  oratory  declared  it  would  be  as  reasonable  to  under- 
take to  stop  the  rivers  from  running  into  the  sea,  as  to  keep  the  people 
of  New  England  from  the  ocean.  It  was  all  very  well  to  talk  about  the 
patriotism  and  quiet  submission  of  such  as  dwelt  in  the  interior,  who  had 
no  opportunity  to  break  the  embargo ; but  when  those  whose  ships  lay 
on  the  edge  of  the  ocean  loaded  with  produce,  with  the  alternative  before 
them  of  total  ruin  or  a rich  market,  and  they  risked  the  latter,  they 
could  not  for  any  length  of  time  be  identified  with  common  smugglers. 
Already  the  suspension  of  imports  had  imposed  a loss  of  thirty  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  principally  on  the  maritime  interest  of  America ; and  it 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  such  ruinous  sacrifices  would  be  long  borne 
with  patience. 

In  one  of  Quincy’s  letters  to  his  wife  in  March  he  said,  ''We  are  tired 
of  one  another,  and  Jefferson  of  us.  The  only  difficulty  to  be  surmounted 
is,  that  those  who  voted  for  the  embargo  do  not  like  to  go  home  with  it 
on,  and  yet  they  dare  not  take  it  off.  We  meet  and  adjourn,  do  ordinary 
business,  wrangle,  and  then  the  majority  retire  to  intrigue  for  the  Presi- 
dency.” A glimpse  of  his  manner  of  life  is  afforded  through  a passage  in 
an  earlier  letter  during  the  same  session  : " At  half  past  six  in  the  morn- 
ing my  servant  comes  into  my  room,  makes  my  fire,  gets  my  dressing 
apparatus,  and  at  half  past  seven  I am  out  of  bed,  and  dressed  for  the 
day.  My  servant,  not  content  with  tying  my  hair  simply  with  a ribbon, 
works  it  up  into  a most  formidable  queue,  at  least  three  inches  long,  and  as 
big  as  a reasonable  Dutch  quill.  He  says  this  is  the  mode  in  New  York, 
and  as  I do  not  wear  powder,  and  it  looks  a little  more  trig,  I acquiesce.” 
Although  John  Jay  in  one  of  his  letters  speaks  of  the  French  Eevolu- 
tion  as  having  abolished  silk  stockings  and  high  breeding  from  the  land, 
and  Jefferson  was  making  a study  of  carelessness  in  personal  attire  to 
illustrate  his  notions  of  equality  and  democracy,  old-school  fashions  had 
by  no  means  become  obsolete.  The  carriage  dress  worn  by  Mrs.  Quincy 
while  visiting  the  home  of  her  brother.  General  Jacob  Morton,  in  New 
York,  the  year  before,  was  a short  pelisse  of  black  velvet,  edged  round  the 
1 Minutes  of  Common  Council  in  Manuscript.  1808,  Yol.  XYIII.  p.  18. 
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skirt  with  deep  lace,  and  trimmed  with  silk  cord  and  jet  buttons,  while  her 
hat  was  of  purple  velvet  and  flowers  ; her  costume  worn  in  Washington 
the  same  winter  at  a ball  given  by  the  British  Minister  was  of  rich  white 
silk  embroidered  in  gold,  with  train,  and  a corresponding  head-dress,  orna- 
mented with  a single  white  ostrich  feather. 

Peter  Parley  tells  an  amusing  story  of  a leading  New  York  barber,  who 
was  shaving  a gentleman  on  the  evening  Madison’s  nomination  for  the 
Presidency  was  announced.  “ Dear  me  ! ” he  exclaimed.  “ Surely  this 
country  is  doomed  to  disgrace  and  shame.  What  Presidents  we  might 
have  had,  sir ! Just  look  at  Daggett  of  Connecticut,  or  Stockton  of  New 
Jersey  ! What  queues  they  have  got,  sir  — as  big  as  your  wrist,  and 
powdered  every  day,  sir,  like  real  gentlemen  as  they  are.  Such  men,  sir, 
would  confer  dignity  upon  the  chief  magistracy ; but  this  little  Jim 
Madison,  with  a queue  no  bigger  than  a pipe-stem  ! Sir,  it  is  enough  to 
make  a man  forswear  his  country  ! ” 

The  winter  of  1808  -1809  was  one  of  intense  anxiety  and  excitement 
throughout  the  country.  Madison  was  found  to  have  received  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two  votes  for  President ; and  George  Clinton  one  hundred 
and  thirteen  votes  for  Vice-President,  thus  both  were  declared  elected. 
The  question  of  preparing  for  war  agitated  the  public  mind  almost  equally 
with  that  of  repealing  the  embargo  act.  Many  of  Jefferson’s  partisans 
became  alarmed  at  the  condition  of  affairs,  and  sided  with  the  Federalists. 
After  much  caucusing  Jefferson  consented  to  a compromise,  and  non- 
intercourse was  substituted  for  embargo,  which  was  the  last  act  of  his 
administration. 

By  the  new  law  all  nations  except  France  and  Great  Britain  were  re- 
lieved from  the  arbitrary  provisions  of  the  former  act,  and  the 
coasting  trade  was  in  a great  measure  set  free.  Men  breathed 
with  more  ease,  and  business  began  to  revive.  But  the  restraints  still 
subjected  honorable  merchants  to  serious  embarrassments,  and  evasions 
by  the  dishonest  were  ten  times  as  frequent  as  during  the  fourteen 
months’  embargo.  Jefferson  laid  down  the  scepter  with  hearty 
good-will.  He  had  discovered  a wide  difference  between  author- 
ity  in  theory  and  authority  in  practice.  He  had  pursued  his  policy  of 
peace,  with  one  half  the  nation  lauding  him  as  a political  saint  and  the 
other  charging  him  with  intolerable  tyranny,  until  earth  and  sea  seemed 
to  have  united  in  one  great  paroxysm  of  madness,  and  war  threatened 
both  at  home  and  from  abroad. 

Madison  was  inaugurated  with  the  usual  ceremonies,  and  in  his  address 
declared  his  intention  to  cherish  peace  and  friendly  intercourse  with  all 
nations  having  correspondent  dispositions ; to  maintain  sincere  neutrality 
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towards  belligerent  nations  ; and  to  exclude  foreign  intrigues  and  foreign 
partialities.”  At  the  same  time  he  acknowledged  the  difficult  crisis  of 
affairs,  the  more  striking  by  its  contrast  to  the  extraordinary  commercial 
prosperity  of  preceding  years,  a crisis  resulting,  in  his  opinion,  solely  from 
the  misconduct  of  the  powers  in  Europe  who  were  at  war  with  each  other, 
and  not  from  errors  of  administration. 

One  of  his  first  acts,  in  view  of  the  dark  clouds  of  war  which  for 
years  had  overshadowed  Europe  and  were  now  rolling  towards  America, 
was  to  send  John  Quincy  Adams  on  a mission  to  Eussia.  The  youthful 
Emperor  Alexander  was  rising  to  a prominent  and  influential  position 
among  the  nations  of  the  Old  World.  Adams  had  veered  about  in 
politics  and  sustained  Jefferson  and  his  embargo  policy,  and  with  his 
eminent  talents  and  literary  acquirements,  his  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
relations  of  nations,  and  of  the  diplomatic  language  of  Europe,  he  was 
well  fitted  for  such  an  embassy.  Twenty-eight  years  before,  while  a mere 
lad,  he  had  been  in  the  same  place  as  private  secretary  to  Dana.  He 
was  now  in  his  prime,  and,  arriving  at  St.  Petersburg  in  the  autumn  of 
1809,  made  such  a favorable  impression  upon  the  court,  that  the  emperor, 
charmed  by  his  varied  qualities,  admitted  him  to  terms  of  personal  inti- 
macy seldom  granted  to  the  most  favored  individuals. 

An  attempt  to  negotiate  a treaty  with  Great  Britain  was  unsuccessful. 
Erskine,  the  English  minister  at  Washington,  had  been  sincerely  desirous 
of  effecting  conciliatory  arrangements  with  the  United  States,  and  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  Madison’s  Secretary  of  State  that  the  British 
orders  in  council  should  be  repealed  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  coming  J une. 
The  highest  hopes  of  commercial  freedom  began  to  fill  the  American 
mind.  But  news  came  that  turned  the  tide  into  a flood  of  bitter  resent- 
ment. The  British  government  peremptorily  refused  to  honor  the  treaty 
of  their  minister,  and  charged  him  with  having  exceeded  his  instructions, 
knowingly.  President  Madison,  who  had  fondly  hoped  to  relieve  the 
nation  from  the  multiplied  evils  of  the  restrictive  policy,  had  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  issue  a mandate  renewing  non-intercourse. 

The  excitement  was  intense.  Eepublicans  generally  charged  the  Brit- 
ish Cabinet  with  a palpable  breach  of  public  and  pledged  faith,  and 
the  Federalists  blamed  the  President  and  his  advisers.  A remarkable 
change  had  taken  place  in  the  respective  politics  of  Eepublicans  and 
Federalists  during  the  eight  years  of  Jefferson’s  rule,  showing  that  party 
distinction  had  arisen  greatly  from  differences  of  opinion  as  to  certain 
questions  of  temporary  policy,  together  with  divided  sympathies  respect- 
ing the  contest  between  England  and  France.  The  embargo  system  had 
increased  the  strength  of  the  Federalists,  particularly  in  New  England, 
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where  at  the  election  in  1809  the  union  against  the  administration  was 
complete.  In  New  York  the  Federalists  carried  the  State  election,  for 
the  first  time  in  ten  years. 

Consequently,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  new  Council  of  Appointment 
De  Witt  Clinton  was  removed  from  the  mayoralty  of  the  city,  and  Jacob 
Kadcliff  chosen  in  his  stead ; while  Pierre  Cortlandt  Van  Wyck  was 
exchanged  for  Josiah  Ogden  Hoffman  in  the  recordership.  The  politics  of 
New  York  at  this  time  would  puzzle  a stranger  unfamiliar  with  the  deadly 
feuds  between  families,  which  had  raged  for  upwards  of  a century.  The 
tactics  and  the  manoeuvres  of  the  factions  for  supremacy  might  be  likened 
to  a kaleidoscope,  presenting  many  fine  colors  and  symmetrical  forms, 
but  leaving  a singular  uncertainty  upon  the  mind  as  to  the  future  charac- 
ter of  the  exhibition.  Purely  partisan  conflicts  are  of  as  little  moment  to 
history  as  the  rise  of  cliques  which  after  brief  existence  suddenly  disappear 
from  the  horizon  of  politics.  A few  brave  men  of  the  Eepublican  party 
still  clung  to  Aaron  Burr,  who  in  abject  poverty  was  at  this  moment 
vainly  trying  to  get  out  of  France,  and  believed  his  vexatious  detention  was 
due  to  the  enmity  of  Armstrong  ; he  was  under  the  surveillance  of  “that 
perfect  police  which  could  make  the  empire  as  impassable  a prison  as  a 
walled  and  moated  fortress,”  and  learned  from  Theodosia  that  the  news- 
papers in  America  seldom  mentioned  his  name  but  to  stigmatize  it,  and 
that  politicians  knew  too  well  that  to  appear  in  his  defense  would  be  to 
share  his  odium,  and  destroy  all  their  hopes  of  the  smallest  governmental 
favor.  Another  section  of  the  Eepublican  party,  which  had  supported 
Madison  for  the  Presidency  in  opposition  to  George  Clinton,  made  com- 
mon cause  with  the  Livingstons. 

Before  the  end  of  the  year  the  pressure  from  the  Federalists  was  so 
great  that  the  Clintonians  and  the  Livingstons  coalesced,  and  re-elected 
Governor  Tompkins  by  ten  thousand  majority  over  Jonas  Platt,  the 
Federal  candidate.  Thus  the  Federalists,  although  having  increased 
their  strength  in  the  city,  lost  both  the  Assembly  and  the  council  of 
appointment,  and  were  doomed  to  see  every  man  of  their  party  hold- 
ing office  removed  to  make  room  for  former  incumbents.  De  Witt 
Clinton  was  restored  to  the  mayoralty,  and  Van  Wyck  to  the  recorder- 
ship. 

A celebration  was  planned  in  the  summer  of  1809  by  the  New  York 
Historical  Society,  to  commemorate  the  discovery  of  Manhattan  Irland. 
Two  hundred  years  had  elapsed  since  Henry  Hudson  came  in  sight 
of  our  shores,  as  described  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  first  volume 
of  this  work.  The  anniversary  of  such  a momentous  event  attracted 
universal  attention.  The  corporation  of  the  city  tendered  the  use 
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of  the  front  court-room  in  the  City  Hall  to  the  Society  for  the  exer- 
cises of  the  day,  which  was  accepted,  and  a large  audience  of  ladies 

1809.  and  gentlemen  assembled  therein  to  listen  to  a brilliant  and 

Sept.  4.  learned  historical  address  by  Eev.  Dr.  Miller.  Governor  Tomp- 
kins was  present,  also  the  mayor  and  corporation  of  the  city. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  discourse,  about  four  in  the  afternoon,  the  So- 
ciety adjourned  to  the  City  Hotel  on  Broadway,  where  an  elegant  dinner  had 
been  prepared.  Among  the  invited  guests  were  ex-Mayor  Marinus  Willett, 
Judge  Nathaniel  Pendleton,  Theodorus  Bailey,  the  postmaster.  Colonel 

Peter  Curte- 
nius,  Charles 
Baldwin,  and 
Henry  Gahn, 
the  Swedish 
Consul.  The 
viands  served 
were  “a  vari- 
ety of  shell 
and  other  fish 
with  which 
our  waters 
abound,  wild 
pigeons  and 
succotash  (In- 
dian-corn  and 
beans),  the  fa- 
vorite dish  of 

tlie  season,  with  the  different  meats  introduced  into  this  country  by  the 
European  settlers.”  ^ It  was  a banquet  in  keeping  with  the  historical 
spirit  of  the  occasion,  all  modern  delicacies  having  been  rigidly  excluded.^ 

Among  the  nominees  for  membership  of  the  Historical  Society  at  this 
meeting  were  Oliver  Wolcott,  David  B.  Ogden,  William  Paulding,  Jr., 
Washington  Irving,  Eichard  Eiker,  James  Swords,  and  Matthias  B. 
Tallmadge.  A few  of  the  honorary  members  elected  were  Bindley 
Murray,  Noah  Webster,  Charles  Brockden  Brown,  George  Gibbs,  Timothy 
Alden,  Eev.  Dr.  Jedediah  Morse,  Eev.  Dr.  John  Elliott,  Eev.  Dr.  William 
Samuel  Johnson,  Eev.  Dr.  Benjamin  Trumbull,  Dr.  Samuel  Bard,  Dr. 

1 Minutes  of  the  New  Yorh  Historical  Society  in  Manuscript,  Yol.  I.  p.  23  ; Br.  Miller's 
Discourse,  New  Yorh  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.  Yol.  I.  1809. 

2 The  sentiments  offered  at  this  notable  dinner  were  : — 

“Christopher  Columbus.  — The  discoverer  of  America.  His  monument  is  not  inscribed 
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Benjamin  Eiish,  Eev.  Dr.  Timothy  Dwight,  president  of  Yale  College, 
Eev.  Samuel  Stanhope  Smith,  president  of  Princeton  College,  Josiah 
Quincy,  and  Vice-President  George  Clinton. 

with  his  name,  yet  all  nations  recognize  it.  Its  base  covers  half  the  globe,  and  its  summit 
reaches  beyond  the  clouds.” 

“Queen  Isabella  of  Spain. — The  magnanimous  and  munificent  friend  and  patron  of 
Columbus.” 

“John  and  Sebastian  Cabot.  — The  contemporaries  of  Columbus  and  the  discoverers  oi 
North  America.” 

“John  Verrazano.  — His  enterprising  genius  and  his  visit  to  this  part  of  our  country 
deserve  to  be  better  known.” 

“Henry  Hudson. — The  enterprising  and  intrepid  navigator.  Though  disastrous  his 
end,  yet  fortunate  his  renown,  for  the  majestic  river  which  bears  his  name  shall  render  it 
immortal.” 

“ The  Fourth  of  September,  1609.  — The  day  on  which  Hudson  landed  on  our  shores.” 

“ Wouter  Yan  T wilier.  — The  first  governor  of  New  Netherland.” 

“ Peter  Stuyvesant.  — The  last  Dutch  governor,  an  intrepid  soldier  and  faithful  ofiicer.” 
“Eichard  Nicolls.  — The  first  English  governor  of  the  Province  of  New  York.” 

“ George  Clinton.  — The  first  governor  of  the  State  of  New  York.” 

“ William  Smith.  — The  historian  of  New  York.” 

“ Eichard  Hakluyt  and  Samuel  Purchas.  — May  future  compilers  of  historical  documents 
emulate  their  diligence  and  fidelity.” 

“William  Smith,  Cadwallader  Colden,  Samuel  Smith,  Jeremy  Belknap,  and  George 
Eichards  Minot  — American  historians.  — They  have  merited  the  gratitude  of  their  country.” 
“ The  United  States  of  America.  — May  our  prosperity  ever  confirm  the  belief  that  the 
discovery  of  our  country  was  a blessing  to  mankind.” 

“The  State  of  New  York.  — May  it  ever  be  the  pleasing  task  of  the  historian  to  record 
events  that  shall  evince  the  wisdom  of  her  Legislature,  and  display  the  virtue  of  her  people.” 
“ The  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  which  set  the  honorable  example  of  collecting 
and  preserving  what  relates  to  the  history  of  our  country.” 

“ Our  Forefathers.  — To  whose  enterprise  and  fortitude,  under  Providence,  we  owe  the 
blessings  we  enjoy.” 

Among  the  numerous  volunteer  toasts  — after  the  governor  and  the  mayor  had  retired 
from  the  table  — were  the  following  ; — 

By  William  Johnson,  the  chairman  (in  the  absence  of  Judge  Benson,  the  president  of  the 
Society)  : — “ The  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York.” 

By  John  Pintard  : — “ The  mayor  and  corporation  of  the  city  of  New  York.” 

By  Dr.  Samuel  L.  Mitchill : — “A  speedy  termination  of  our  foreign  relations.” 

By  Simeon  De  Witt  : — “May  our  successors,  a century  hence,  celebrate  the  same  event 
which  we  this  day  commemorate.” 

By  Dr.  David  Hosack  : — “The  memory  of  St.  Nicholas.  May  the  virtuous  habits  and 
simple  manners  of  our  Dutch  ancestors  be  not  lost  in  the  luxuries  and  refinements  of  the 
present  time.” 

By  Judge  Pendleton  : — “ May  the  same  virtues  and  the  same  industry  combine  in  our 
land  which  have  converted  an  Indian  cornfield  into  a Botanic  Garden.” 

By  Josiah  Ogden  Hoffman  ; — “ Egbert  Benson,  our  absent  and  respected  president.” 

By  Colonel  Curtenius  ; — “Pierre  Yan  Cortlandt,  the  first  lieutenant-governor  of  the 
State  of  New  York.” 

By  Mr.  Gahn,  the  Swedish  Consul  : — “The  mouth  of  the  Hudson.  May  it  soon  have  a 
sharp  set  of  teeth  to  show  in  its  defense. 
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The  new  City  Hall  in  the  Park  was  not  yet  completed,  although  work- 
men had  been  employed  upon  it  almost  without  intermission  since 
the  corner-stone  was  laid  by  Edward  Livingston  in  1803.  In 
1810  an  order  was  sent  to  England  for  copper  with  which  to  cover  the 
roof,  and  it  came  at  last,  although  not  until  1811,  costing  ten  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars.  The  edifice  was  pronounced  finished  in  1812, 
upwards  of  half  a million  of  dollars  having  been  expended  upon  it,  exclu- 
sive of  its  furniture.  It  was  the  handsomest  structure  at  the  time  in  the 
United  States. 

The  white  marble  of  the  front  and  sides  was  brought  from  Stockbridge, 
Massachusetts.  The  architecture  was  both  Ionic  and  Corinthian,  the 
great  columns  resting  upon  a rustic  basement  of  brown  freestone,  nine 
feet  in  height.  The  principal  entrance  was  on  the  south  front  by  a ter- 
race walk  extending  the  length  of  the  building,  about  forty  feet  in  breadth, 
and  raised  some  three  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Park.  From  this  walk 
a flight  of  steps  led  to  an  Ionic  colonnade,  thence  to  a large  vestibule 
adjoining  a corridor  which  communicated  with  the  different  apartments 
and  staircases.  In  the  centre  of  the  edifice,  facing  the  entrance,  was  a 
large  circular  stone  staircase,  with  a double  flight  of  steps  upheld  without 
any  apparent  support.  On  the  level  of  the  second  floor  stood  ten  mar- 
ble columns  of  the  Corinthian  order,  with  a circular  gallery  around  them. 
The  columns  were  fluted,  and  the  entablature  fully  enriched ; the  whole 
covered  by  a hemispherical  ceiling,  ornamented  with  stucco  in  novel 
designs,  and  lighted  from  the  sky  with  fine  effect.  A balustrade-of  marble 
surrounded  the  building,  hiding  a great  portion  of  the  roof  The  centre 
had  an  attic  story  crowned  with  a well-proportioned  cupola  surmounted 
by  the  figure  of  Justice. 

The  council  chamber  was  richly  ornamented  with  wood  and  stone 
carvings,  and  the  chairs  provided  for  the  mayor  the  same  that  had  been 
used  by  Washington  while  presiding  over  the  first  Congress  in  Hew  York 
City ; it  was  elevated  by  a few  steps  on  the  south  side  of  the  room,  and 
graced  with  a canopy  overhead. 

The  City  Hall  Park  was  described  by  a writer  of  the  period  as  “ a piece 
of  inclosed  ground  in  front  of  the  new  City  Hall,  consisting  of  about  four 
acres,  planted  with  elms,  planes,  willows,  and  catalpas,  the  surrounding 
foot-walk  encompassed  with  rows  of  poplars.  This  beautiful  grove,  in 
the  middle  of  the  city,  combines  in  a high  degree  ornament  with  health 
and  pleasure ; and  to  enhance  the  enjoyments  of  the  place,  the  English 
and  French  reading-room,  the  Shakespeare  gallery,  and  the  theater,  offer 
ready  amusement  to  the  mind ; while  the  mechanic-hall,  the  London 
hotel,  and  the  I^ew  York  gardens  present  instant  refreshment  to  the  body. 
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Though  the  trees  are  but  young,  and  of  few  years’  growth,  the  Park  may 
be  pronounced  an  elegant  and  improving  place.” 

The  Park  Theater  will  be  recognized  in  the  sketch,  upon  the  southeast 
side  of  the  Park,  and  has  the  effect  of  a large  and  commodious  building,  as  it 
must  necessarily  have  been  to  accommodate  twelve  hundred  persons  with 
seats.  The  boxes  are  said  to  have  been  remarkably  well  adapted  to  the 
display  of  beauty  and  fashion,  as  well  as  to  the  view  of  the  scenic  per- 
formances. In  I^ovember  of  this  year  George  Frederick  Cooke 
appeared  in  Eichard  III.,  before  the  largest  audience  ever  crowded 
within  its  walls.  The  throng  was  so  great  that  many  were  pushed  through 


City  Hall  Park. 


[With  the  Park  Theater  and  Brick  Church  to  the  right.] 


the  doors  without  paying.  Ladies  were  taken  to  the  alley  and  introduced 
to  the  boxes  from  the  rear.  Cooke’s  vast  renown  had  preceded  him  to 
this  country,  and  his  arrival  was  one  of  the  chief  milestones  in  the  prog- 
ress of  the  drama.  He  was  fifty-four  years  of  age,  possessing  all  tlie 
elasticity  of  thirty,  of  stalwart  figure  and  commanding  presence,  and  be- 
ing a man  of  keen  observation  who  had  for  a decade  made  mankind  a 
perpetual  study,  his  breadth  of  vision  and  boldness  and  originality  of 
conception  convinced  the  New  York  community  that  he  was  the  first 
of  living  actors.  He  engrossed  all  minds ; and  old  play -goers  discovered 
a mine  of  wealth  in  Shakespeare  never  before  comprehended. 

On  the  23d  he  played  Sir  Pertinax,  and,  notwithstanding  a violent  snow- 
storm, the  receipts  of  the  house  were  fourteen  hundred  and 
twenty-four  dollars.  It  was  his  greatest  performance,  and  was 
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rendered  the  more  acceptable  by  his  wonderful  enunciation  of  the  Scotch 
dialect.  He  was  told  that  all  the  town  had  concluded  he  was  a Scotch- 
man. “They  have  the  same  opinion  of  me  in  Scotland,”  he  replied, 
“ yet  I am  an  Englishman.”  When  asked  how  he  had  acquired  so  com- 
plete a knowledge  of  the  Scotch  accentuation,  he  said,  “ I studied  more 
than  two  and  a half  years  in  my  own  room,  with  repeated  intercourse 
with  Scotch  society,  in  order  to  master  the  Scotch  dialect,  before  I ven- 
tured to  appear  on  the  boards  in  Edinburgh  as  Sir  Pertinax,  and  when  I 
did  Sawney  took  me  for  a native.  It  was  the  hardest  task  I ever  under- 
took.” ^ 

The  Brick  Church  with  its  little  yard  of  tombs,  then  occupying  the 
site  of  the  present  building  of  the  Neiu  York  Times,  was  the  scene  of  the 
ordination  and  installation  of  Eev.  Dr.  Gardiner  Spring  in  August,  1810. 
He  was  a young  divine  of  great  promise,  who  first  saw  the  light  in  N’ew- 
buryport,  Massachusetts,  twenty-five  years  before,  and  who  maintained  for 
over  half  a century  the  position  as  pastor  of  this  church  organization  — un- 
moved by  invitations  to  preside  at  Hamilton  and  at  Dartmouth  colleges. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  able,  popular,  and  esteemed  preachers  of  the 
city,  as  well  as  the  author  of  twenty  or  more  valuable  works  which  have 
passed  through  many  editions,  and  have  been  in  part  translated  and  re- 
published in  Europe.^ 

During  the  summer  of  the  same  year  the  Wall  Street  Presbyterian 
Church  was  rebuilt  on  an  enlarged  plan,  ninety-seven  feet  long  and 

1 George  Frederick  Cooke  was  born  in  England,  April  17,  1756,  died  in  New  York  City 
September  26,  1812.  He  began  life  as  a printer’s  apprentice,  but  his  fondness  for  the  stage 
led  him  early  into  that  career.  He  was  three  years  in  Dublin,  and  in  1800  appeared  at 
Covent  Garden  in  Richard  III.,  taking  his  place  in  the  front  rank  of  actors.  He  was  also 
celebrated  in  Macbeth,  lago,  Shylock,  and  Sir  Pertinax.  His  habitual  intemperance  destroyed 
his  constitution,  and  while  it  never  impaired  his  dramatic  reputation,  it  disgusted  the  world 
and  terminated  his  dazzling  career.  {Drake  ; Dunlap  ; Old  New  York,  by  Francis.)  He  was 
buried  in  Trinity  Churchyard,  where  a monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  1821,  by 
Edmund  Kean,  of  the  Theater  Royal,  Drury  Lane.  “ His  funeral  was  an  imposing  spectacle. 
He  had  no  kindred  present,  but  the  clergy  of  New  York,  physicians,  members  of  the  bar,  offi- 
cers of  the  army  and  navy,  the  Literati  and  men  of  science,  together  with  the  dramatic  corps, 
and  a large  concourse  of  citizens,  moved  in  the  procession.” — Tombs  in  Old  Trinity,  by  Mrs. 
Martha  J.  Lamb,  in  Harper's  Magazine,  November,  1876. 

2 Rev.  Gardiner  Spring,  D.  D.,  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Spring,  of  Newburyport, 
Massachusetts,  one  of  the  chaplains  of  the  army  who  accompanied  Arnold  in  his  attack  on 
Quebec  in  1775.  He  graduated  at  Yale  in  1805,  after  which  he  studied  law  with  the  distin- 
guished jurist,  David  Daggett,  of  New  Haven,  who  was  at  one  time  chief  justice  of  the  State 
and  also  mayor  of  New  Haven.  Admitted  to  the  bar  in  December,  1808,  he  commenced 
practice.  But  the  effect  of  one  of  the  great  sermons  of  Rev.  Dr.  John  M.  Mason  — from  the 
text,  “To  the  poor  the  gospel  is  preached  ” — was  to  turn  his  mind  to  the  study  of  theology. 
After  a year  passed  at  Andover  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  in  a few  months  received  and 
accepted  the  call  to  the  Brick  Church.  — Greenlea.f ; Sprague ; Hardie  ; Duyckinck  ; Drake. 
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sixty- eight  feet  wide,  with  a handsome  spire.  Eev.  Dr.  Eodgers  was  at 
the  time  bending  under  the  weight  of  years,  and  died  the  following  spring 
at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-four.  He  continued  his  pastoral  relations  with 
the  church,  however,  until  the  last,  and  was  one  of  the  most  active  in 
urging  the  work  forward  on  the  new  edifice.  Eev.  Dr.  Miller,  who  had 
been  associated  with  him  as  collegiate  pastor,  assumed  the  entire  charge 
until  1813,  when  he  resigned  in  consequence  of  his  appointment  to  the 
professorship  of  divinity  at  Princeton.  He  was  succeeded  by  Eev.  Philip 
Melancthon  Whepley,  the  son  of  Eev.  Samuel  Whepley,  of  Stockbridge, 
Massachusetts,  an  author  and  clergyman  who  established  a very  popular 
school  in  Hew  York  about  1814,  and  who  died  in  1817.  Young  Whep- 
ley was  but  twenty-three  at  the  time  of  his  installation  over  the  Wall 
Street  Church  in  1815,  yet  he  fulfilled  his  duties  satisfactorily  until  his 
death  in  1824.  For  two  years  the  church  was  without  a pastor,  but  in 
1826  Eev.  William  W.  Phillips  accepted  a call,  and  entered  upon  his 
pastorate  on  the  19th  of  January. 

In  the  month  of  April,  1809,  the  three  Presbyterian  churches  of  the 
city,  which  hitherto  had  been  one  collegiate  charge,  were  separated  in  an 
orderly  manner  by  the  Presbytery ; and  the  Eev.  Dr.  Philip  Milledoler, 
installed  as  a colleague  in  1805,  became  the  sole  pastor  of  the  Eutgers 
Street  Church  until  1813,  when  he  resigned.  He  was  a distinguished 
scholar,  born  at  Farmington,  Connecticut,  in  1775,  educated  at  Edinburgh, 
and  developed  into  a most  philosophical  and  industrious  literary  man. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Bible  Society ; and  subsequently  pres- 
ident of  Eutgers  College  — from  1825  to  1841.  The  Eutgers  Street 
Church  was  a spacious  frame  edifice  erected  on  land  presented  by  Henry 
Eutgers  in  1797,  and  had  a cupola  and  a public  clock.  Eev.  Dr.  John 
McKnight,  who  had  labored  incessantly  with  the  ministers  since  1789, 
resigned  his  sacred  office  with  the  consent  of  the  Presbytery  in  1810. 

This  was  a period  when  new  churches  were  being  founded  by  every 
’denomination.  The  Presbyterians  commenced  a new  house  of  worship 
in  Spring  Street,  near  Varick,  in  1810,  the  venerable  Dr.  Eodgers  being- 
present  and  offering  a short  prayer.  The  Canal  Street  Church  was  organ- 
ized in  1809,  the  original  structure  being  located  on  Orange  Street,  near 
Grand,  the  corner-stone  of  which  was  laid  by  Dr.  Eodgers.  The  site 
proving  unfavorable  and  the  building  badly  constructed,  it  was  aban- 
doned, in  1825,  for  a larger  and  more  substantial  brick  edifice  erected 
upon  the  corner  of  Canal  Street  and  Green.  Meanwhile  the  Pearl  Street 
Church,  between  Elm  and  Broadway,  built  of  stone  in  1797,  had  for  a 
few  years  formed  a collegiate  charge  with  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Cedar  Street,  but  separated  in  1804.  In  1810  a third  Associate  Pres- 
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byterian  Church  was  formed  chiefly  from  the  Cedar  Street  congregation, 
and  an  elegant  stone  edifice  was  built  on  Murray  Street,  opposite  Colum- 
bia College.  When  completed,  in  1812,  Dr.  John  M.  Mason  became  its 
pastor,  he  having  retired  from  his  former  charge.  The  Duane  Street 
Church  was  established  with  twenty-eight  members  in  November,  1808, 
and  first  occupied  a small  church  edifice  in  Cedar  Street,  between  William 
and  Nassau.  Under  the  ministry  of  Eev.  Dr.  John  B.  Eomeyn  until  his 
death  in  1825,  a large  congregation  was  gathered,  and  not  until  1836  was 
it  thought  expedient  to  remove  to  the  elegant  house  of  worship  erected  on 
Duane  Street,  corner  of  Church.^  The  spring  of  1836  marked  also  the 
removal  of  the  Scotch  Church  in  Cedar  Street  to  a new  edifice  in  Grand 
Street,  near  Broadway.  The  organization  known  as  the  earliest  Associate 
Presbyterian  Church,  formed  in  1785,  worshiped  in  a small  edifice  in 
Nassau  Street  erected  in  1787  ; that  of  the  earliest  Eeformed  Presbyte- 
rian Church  dated  back  to  1797,  and  occupied  a church  edifice  built  in 
1801,  in  Chambers  Street,  east  of  Broadway,  the  Eev.  Dr.  Alexander 
McLeod  being  its  pastor  from  1800  to  1818.^  In  1810  a religious  meet- 
ing under  a Congregational  or  Independent  form  was  established  in 
Elizabeth  Street,  and  the  following  year  it  was  reorganized  as  a Presby- 
terian Church,  admitted  to  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  and  Eev.  Henry 
P.  Strong  was  installed  pastor.^ 

While  the  Presbyterians  of  the  city  prior  to  the  war  of  1812  had 
multiplied  into  twelve  distinct  organizations,  the  Episcopalians,  inclusive 
of  chapels  and  mission  churches,  had  fourteen  places  of  worship.  Trinity, 
St.  Paul’s  Chapel,  and  St.  George’s  Chapel  in  Beekman  Street,  have  hith- 
erto been  brought  before  the  reader’s  notice.  St.  John’s  Church,  an  ele- 
gant stone  structure  costing  upwards  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
was  built  by  Trinity  Church  in  1807.  The  site  chosen,  in  Varick  Street, 
between  Laight  and  Beach,  was  one  of  the  most  desolate  imaginable,  the 
scenery  comprehending  little  else  than  a dreary  marsh,  covered  with 
brambles  and  bulrushes,  and  tenanted  by  frogs  and  water-snakes.  How- 

1 In  May,  1836,  Eev.  George  Potts  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Duane  Street  Church,  but 
after  a few  years  the  congregation  had  scattered  towards  the  north  to  such  an  extent  that 
he  followed,  and,  preaching  for  a time  in  the  chapel  of  the  New  York  University,  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  handsome  church  edifice  in  University  Place,  corner  of  Tenth  Street. 
Eev.  Dr.  James  Waddell  Alexander  succeeded  to  the  pulpit  of  the  Duane  Street  Church, 
which  subsequently  removed  to  Fifth  Avenue,  corner  of  Nineteenth  Street  ; and  in  1875 
again  removed  to  the  handsome  edifice,  corner  of  Fifth  Avenne  and  Fifty-fourth  Street,  of 
which  the  present  pastor  is  the  eloquent  and  popular  divine,  Eev.  Dr.  John  Hall. 

2 The  original  session  of  this  church  consisted  of  John  Currie,  Andrew  Gifford,  David 
Clark,  John  Agnew,  and  James  Nelson. 

^ The  Elizabeth  Street  Church  was  dissolved  by  the  Presbytery  in  1813,  it  being  too 
feeble  to  sustain  itself. 
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ever,  the  spirit  of  progress  which  actuated  the  New  York  mind  soon  be- 
came visible  in  the  laying  out  of  Hudson  Square,  covering  an  entire  block 
in  front  of  the  church. 

In  Ann  Street,  a few  doors  east  of  Nassau,  stood  Christ’s  Church,  founded 
in  1794;  in  1810 
it  counted  three 
hundred  members 
in  communion;  and 
in  1823  a new  edi- 
fice was  erected  in 
Anthony  Street,  a 
little  west  of  Broad- 
way. Its  rector  from 
1805  to  1848  was 
Eev.  Dr.  Thomas 
Lyell.  The  French 
Church,  Du  St.  Es- 
prit, in  Pine  Street, 
was  open  for  wor- 
ship until  1834,  at 
which  time  the 
property  was  sold, 
and  the  congrega- 
tion removed  to  an 
elegant  structure  of 
white  marble  in 
Franklin  Street,  cor- 
ner of  Church.  In 
Broome  Street,  cor- 
ner of  Chrystie,  St 
Stephen’s  Church 
was  built  in  1805. 

Upon  the  site  of  the 
old  chapel  of  Gov- 
ernor Stuyvesant  in 
Second  Avenue,  cor- 
ner of  Eleventh  Church. 

Street,  — beneath  which  was  the  Stuyvesant  vault  — St.  Mark’s  Church 
was  opened  for  worship  in  1799,  the  property  having  been  generously 
donated  to  the  vestry  of  Trinity  Church  by  the  great  grandson  of  the 
governor,  together  with  some  eight  hundred  pounds  sterling  in  money 
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towards  the  erection  of  the  edifice.  Eev.  Dr.  William  Harris  was  the 
rector  from  1801  to  1816,  although  elected  president  of  Columbia  College 
in  1811.  Grace  Church  was  founded  in  1805,  and  a spacious  edifice  was 
soon  erected  in  Broadway,  near  Trinity  Church,  upon  the  site  of  the  old 
Lutheran  Church  which  was  burned  in  1776  ; the  elegant  church  in  Broad- 
way, corner  of  Tenth  Street,  was  completed  by  this  organization  in  1846 
the  first  rector  was  Eev.  Dr.  Nathaniel  Bowen.  Zion  Church  stood  in 
1810  in  Mott  Street,  corner  of  Cross  ; it  was  built  by  a small  society  of 
Lutherans  in  1801,  and  was  afterwards  received  into  the  communion 
of  the  Episcopal  Church ; Eev.  Ealph  Williston  was  the  pastor  from  1811 
to  1815,  when  the  building  was  burned,  and  about  two  years  later  rebuilt. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  Manhattanville  and  Washington  Heights  many 
families  desired  religious  privileges ; therefore,  in  1807,  St.  Michael’s 
Church  was  founded,  and  a small  frame  building  erected  at  Bloomingdale. 
In  1810  St.  James’s  Church  wsls  formed,  and  a church  edifice  erected  about 
a mile  east  of  St.  Michael’s.  The  two  parishes  w^ere  associated  under  the 
rectorship  of  the  Eev.  Dr.  Samuel  Farmer  Jarvis  until  1818,  when  he 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Biblical  Learning  in  the  new  General  Theo- 
logical Seminary  established  in  New  York.  The  colored  Episcopalians 
held  a service  by  themselves  in  a school-room  in  William  Street  from 
1809  to  1812,  after  which  they  removed  to  a room  in  Cliff  Street,  where 
they  worshipped  for  several  years ; in  1819  they  erected  St.  Philip’s 
Church  in  Centre  Street,  between  Leonard  and  Anthony.  Calvary 
Church,  near  Corlaer’s  Hook,  resulted  from  a missionary  effort  in  1810 
of  the  Eev.  Benjamin  P.  Aydelott,  a physician  who  had  received  orders, 
and  entered  with  great  enthusiasm  into  the  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel 
to  the  inhabitants  of  that  locality.  A church  was  regularly  organized 
with  eleven  members  in  August  of  that  year,  but  it  afterwards  became 
extinct. 

The  Eeformed  Dutch  Church  had  at  the  same  time  not  less  than  seven 
houses  of  worship.  It  was  the  oldest  organization  of  Christians  in  the 
city,  and  distinguished  for  the  high  character  of  its  well-trained  theologians 
and  devoted  ministers.  The  three  principal  churches.  Garden  Street, 
Middle  Church,  and  North  Church,  described  upon  former  pages,  consti- 
tuted a collegiate  charge  — a plan  which  seems  to  have  prevailed  among 
all  the  early  churches  of  New  York,  and  was  first  abandoned  by  the 
Presbyterians.  The  old  church  in  Garden  Street  was  taken  down  in 
1807,  and  a new  edifice  erected  on  the  same  site  — which  was  destroyed 
in  1835  by  fire,  and  its  successor  rebuilt  on  Washington  Square.  In 
1813  a petition  from  the  congregation  procured  a separation  from  the 
collegiate  connection,  and  this  church  proceeded  to  form  a Consistory  of 
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its  own.  Its  pastor  for  a series  of  years  was  Eev.  Dr,  James  M.  Mathews. 
The  Middle  Dutch  Church,  in  ISTassau  Street,  was  occupied  for  divine 
service  until  1844.  Meanwhile,  in  1807,  the  consistory  of  the  collegiate 
church  built  the  I7orthwest  Church,  in  Franklin  Street,  near  West  Broad- 
way ; and  the  same  year  enlarged  the  little  wooden  church  in  Greenwich 
village,  which  had  been  erected  in  1782.  A church  was  founded  at  Har- 
lem soon  after  the  settlement  of  the  city;  and  about  1805  Jacob  Harsen 
erected  at  Bloomingdale,  upon  his  own  land,  a small  wooden  building  for 
public  worship,  which  was  formally  dedicated  by  Eev.  Dr.  Livingston  on 
the  last  Sabbath  in  June  of  that  year.  In  October  the  officers  were  duly 
installed,  and  the  edifice  conveyed  to  the  organization  by  Mr.  Harsen. 
In  1808  the  Eev.  Alexander  Gunn  was  called  to  the  pastorate  ; and  six 
years  later  a substantial  structure  was  erected  by  the  congregation  in 
Sixty-eighth  Street,  between  Ninth  and  Tenth  Avenues. 

The  German  Eeformed  Church,  built  in  Nassau  Street  before  the  Ee vo- 
lution through  the  efforts  of  Dominie  Kern,  was  sold  in  1804,  and  a new 
edifice  erected  in  Forsyth  Street.  A controversy  arose  about  the  same 
time  concerning  the  church  property,  which  two  adverse  parties  within 
the  organization,  one  Calvinistic,  and  connected  with  the  collegiate  Ee- 
formed Dutch,  and  the  other  Lutheran  and  standing  alone,  both  claimed ; 
at  length,  in  1834,  the  Lutheran  party  obtained  possession  of  the  edifice. 
Ten  years  later  the  decision  was  reversed,  and  the  Calvinistic  party  re- 
turned, while  the  Lutherans  retired  to  Columbia  Hall  in  Grand  Street. 
In  1846,  by  a decision  of  the  Court  of  Errors,  the  Lutherans  once  more 
took  possession  of  the  building.  Their  minister  was  connected  with  the 
Lutheran  Synod,  and  officiated  in  the  German  language. 

The  Lutherans  whose  church  was  burned  in  Broadway  in  1776  united 
after  the  war  with  another  congregation  of  Lutherans  who  had  in  1767 
erected  a small  stone  edifice,  known  as  the  Swamp  Church,  in  William 
Street,  corner  of  Frankfort,  where  the  Eev.  Dr.  John  Christopher  Kunze 
was  the  stated  pastor  from  1784  until  his  death  in  1807.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Eev.  Dr.  F.  G.  Geissenhainer.  Both  of  these  divines  preached 
in  the  German  language  only. 

The  Baptists  had  already  expanded  into  eight  distinct  church  organiza- 
tions. As  early  as  1770  a difficulty  in  the  First  Baptist  Church  arose 
about  psalmody.  It  had  been  the  usage  of  the  church  to  have  the  lines 
parceled  out  as  sung,  but  an  innovation  was  desired  with  such  persistence 
that  fourteen  members  seceded  and  formed  the  Second  Baptist  Church. 
Their  first  pastor  was  Eev.  John  Dodge  of  Long  Island.  In  1791  a division 
arose  in  the  Second  Church,  which  resulted  in  the  founding  of  a third 
church,,  and  the  erection  of  an  edifice  in  1795  in  Oliver  Street,  corner  of 
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Henry,  which  was  enlarged  and  rebuilt  in  1800.  The  Second,  afterwards 
called  the  Bethel  Church,  built  a church  edifice  of  wood  in  Broome 
Street,  near  the  Bowery,  in  1806.  The  Mulberry  Street  Church  was 
formed  in  1809,  and  until  1838  was  under  the  ministry  of  Piev.  Dr.  Archi- 
bald Maclay.  In  1809  the  North  Beriah  Church  was  also  formed,  a colony 
of  some  thirty  members  from  the  First  Baptist  Church  having  united  in 
a new  church  enterprise,  and  erected  a frame  building  in  Van  Dam  Street, 
between  Varick  and  Hudson.  It  was  known  as  the  North  Church  until 
after  the  War  of  1812.  The  structure  was  burned  in  1819,  and  its  suc- 
cessor rebuilt  in  McDougall  Street,  near  Van  Dam.  In  the  mean  time  the 
Scotch  Baptists  formed  a church  in  1802,  styled  the  Ebenezer  Baptist 
Church,  and  in  1806  built  a small  house  of  worship  in  Anthony  Street, 
near  West  Broadway.  In  1809  the  Abyssinian  Church  was  organized, 
consisting  of  a colony  of  colored  people  from  the  First  Baptist  Church, 
and  bought  the  little  edifice  so  recently  completed  by  the  Scotch  Baptists 
in  Anthony  Street,  who  obtained  a frame  building  in  York  Street  not 
quite  as  costly.  In  1807  a party  of  seventy-six  Welsh  Baptists,  all  com- 
municants, organized  into  a church,  with  Eev.  John  Stephens  pastor, 
worshiping  in  a small  house  in  Mott  Street. 

Two  Methodist  churches  were  formed  in  1810,  the  Allen  Street  Church 
and  the  Bedford  Street  Church,  the  former  erecting  a stone  edifice  in 
Allen  Street,  seventy  feet  by  fifty-five,  and  the  latter  a frame  building  in 
Bedford  Street,  corner  of  Morton.  These,  with  the  four  churches  of  this 
denomination  before  mentioned,  and  one  African  Methodist  — which  had 
a small  brick  edifice,  erected  in  1800  in  Church  Street,  corner  of  Leonard 
— comprise  the  seven  Methodist  churches  of  1812.  There  were,  also, 
one  Moravian  Church ; one  Universalist  Church,  located  in  Pearl  Street 
near  Chatham ; one  Congregational  Church,  built  in  Elizabeth  Street, 
between  Walker  Street  and  Hester,  in  1809 ; two  Quaker  meeting- 
houses, one  in  Pearl  Street  near  Franklin  Square,  built  in  1775,  and  the 
other  in  Liberty  Street  in  1802  — a brick  building  sixty  by  forty  feet; 
one  Jewish  Synagogue,  in  Mill  Street,  and  one  Eoman  Catholic  Church. 
While  the  English  laws  were  in  force  prior  to  the  close  of  the  Eevolu- 
tion,  no  Catholic  clergyman  was  allowed  to  officiate  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  But  in  all  legislation  after  the  war  every  man  was  permitted  to 
worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience.  The  Eo- 
man Catholics  formed  a congregation  in  1783,  and  commenced  worship  in 
a small  building  in  Vauxhall  Garden,  on  the  margin  of  the  Hudson, 
until  St.  Peter’s  Church  was  completed  in  Barclay  Street,  corner  of 
Church,  in  1786.  For  more  than  thirty  years  this  was  the  only  Catholic 
church  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
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Deep  and  strong  New  York  had  laid  the  foundation  of  her  religious 
society  in  the  beginning.  Thus  the  wonder  is  not  that  her  church  edi- 
fices increased  in  pjroportion  to  the  rapid  spread  of  her  boundaries,  until 
the  number  reached  fifty-nine  prior  to  the  second  war  with  Great  Britian, 
many  of  which  were  spacious,  elegant,  and  costly,  but  that  so  much  was 
done  in  this  direction  during  the  marked  period  of  pecuniary  distress 
from  1807  to  1812. 

The  creation  and  regulation  of  streets  form  a chapter  of  interest  and  im- 


sequences,  new  roadways  were  springing  into  existence,  and  by-paths 
and  alleys  striking  new  levels  or  new  orbits,  and  growing  like  mush- 
rooms in  the  night.  In  the  midst  of  the  struggle  to  obtain  appro- 
priations from  the  government  for  defenses,  and  the  general  feeling  of 
insecurity  pervading  New  York  City — the  shining  mark  for  a foreign 
foe  - — the  labor  of  grading  hills  and  elevating  valleys  went  forward  with 
as  much  apparent  spirit  as  if  the  whole  ambition  of  the  community  was 
involved.  The  minutes  of  the  Common  Council  teem  with  reports  of 
commissioners  and  surveyors,  and  with  resolutions  for  opening  and 
elongating  streets,  until  the  city  was  actually  blockaded  by  the  British. 

The  corporation  brain  encountered  no  pjuzzle  half  as  formidable  as  the 
proper  course  to  be  pursued  with  the  swamp  in  the  region  of  Canal  Street. 
Broadway  was  gxaded  below  the  stone  bridge,  and  for  some  distance 
above,  and  Spring  Street  was  marked  out,  and  houses  built  in  certain 
parts  of  it,  while  yet  nothing  but  a small  sluggish  stream  of  water 
marked  the  site  of  the  broad  and  convenient  Canal  Street  of  to-day. 
The  Lispenard  Meadows  were  overflowed  with  water  at  some  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  in  winter  they  formed  a skating  pond  for  thousands  of 
persons  who  delighted  in  the  amusement,  as  the  Collect,  or  Fresh  Water 
Pond  had  done  before  its  beauty  was  spoiled  by  the  filling  in  of  offal 
and  rubbi.sh.  The  point  where  the  Canal  Street  rhmlet  united  w:'th 
the  Hudson  Paver  was  sketched  one  winter’s  morning  in  the  earH 
part  of  the  century  by  Alexander  Anderson,  the  first  wood-engraver  in 
America,  and  the  scene  represented  is  in  such  striking  contrast  with 
that  of  the  same  locality  at  the  present  day  that  it  is  reproduced  for  tlie 
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Foot  of  Canal  Street  and  Hudson  River. 

[From  an  original  pencil-sketch  by  Alexander  Anderson.] 
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entertainment  of  the  public.  The  habitable  portion  of  the  city  had 
crept  up  the  Bowery  as  far  as  Bond  Street.  Various  schemes  had 
been  discussed  of  disposing  of  the  Collect,  and  Canal  Street  had  been 
laid  out  upon  paper  by  competent  engineers  as  many  times  as  there 
were  months  in  the  calendar.  The  most  feasible  plan  for  some  years 
seemed  to  be  the  construction  of  a canal  or  tunnel  on  a level  one  foot 
below  low-water  mark,  passing  directly  through  the  pond,  from  the  East 
liiver  to  the  Hudson,  which  should  drain  the  meadows  adjacent  as 
well,  ‘‘  carrying  off  the  water  from  the  streets  that  descend  thereto.” 
Before  funds  had  been  raised  for  its  execution,  the  idea  of  filling  the 
pond  with  the  cleanest  and  best  earth  which  could  be  obtained  was 
acted  upon ; at  the  same  time  an  effort  was  made  to  dig  from  the  bot- 
tom a sediment  soil  formed  from  decomposed  vegetable  matter  similar 
to  peat  or  turf,  extending  to  a great  depth,  and  which  it  was  believed 
might  be  converted  into  fuel  and  thus  prove  remunerative.  Laborers 
were  employed  in  the  summer  of  1808  for  one  or  two  months,  but  for 
some  reason  the  work  was  discontinued,  and  the  old  process  of  ''filling 
in  ” again  prevailed. 

During  the  same  season  a great  clamor  arose  among  property  ov/ners 
along  the  line  of  Canal  or  Duggan  Street  — as  it  was  at  first  called  from 
Thomas  Duggan,  a large  property-owner  in  the  vicinity  — which  had 
been  temporarily  laid  out  in  1806.  The  method  which  met  with  more 
general  approbation  than  any  other  had  been  laid  aside  for  less  prac- 
ticable suggestions,  and  then  reconsidered,  until  any  one  plan,  however 
imperfect,  if  only  permanent,  was  sought  as  a special  boon.  It  was  rep- 
resented that  upwards  of  three  thousand  lots  fronting  on  the  proposed 
street  could  not  be  improved,  and  that  cellars,  wherever  they  existed, 
were  filled  with  water.  At  what  is  now  the  corner  of  Grand  Street  and 
Greene,  as  was  stated,  a man  had  walked  into  deep  water  by  mistake 
in  the  night  and  been  drowned.  Some  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that 
when  the  Hudson  and  the  East  Elvers  were  swollen  with  the  spring  tides 
" their  waters  ran  into  and  covered  the  swamps,  meeting  one  another.” 

In  accordance  with  an  earnest  petition,  application  was  made  to  the 
Legislature,  and  an  act  passed  appointing  commissioners  to  decide  upon 
the  method,  and  to  regulate  and  open  the  street.  This  was  a separate 
and  distinct  act  from  the  one  passed  April  3,  1807,  appointing  Gouverneur 
Morris,  Simeon  De  Witt,  and  John  Eutherford  " commissioners  of  streets 
and  roads  in  the  city  of  Xew  York  ” ; and  all  three  of  those  gentlemen 
declined  to  serve  on  the  new  commission,  their  duties  lying  chiefly  above 
Houston  Street.  Difficulties  of  a scientific  character  interposed,  and  the 
year  1809  was  well  advanced  before  the  tangled  meadows  and  wild  grass 
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began  to  disappear.  The  drainage  must  necessarily  embrace  a consider- 
able extent  of  high  land  to  tiie  north,  where  the  permanent  grade  of 
the  streets  had  not  yet  been  established.  Thus  the  work  progressed 
slowly,  and  with  many  interruptions.  It  resulted  finally  in  a street  one 
hundred  feet  wide  with  a ditch  or  open  canal  in  its  center  bordered  with 
shade  trees,  upon  either  side  of  which  was  a broad  drive  lined  with  habi- 
tations — and  which  was  very  naturally  called  Canal  Street. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Collect  received  the  tops  of  all  the  eminences 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  was  obliterated  from  tlie  topography  of  the  city. 
East  of  its  site  were  several  unfinished  streets  for  many  years.  The 
property  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Jews’  burial-ground  was  not  con- 
sidered worth  anything  — at  least  nobody  could  be  found  willing  to  buy 
it  at  any  price.  But  there  were  several  estates  lying  beyond,  which  sub- 
sequently became  extremely  valuable.  The  Banckers  owned  a large 
tract  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Bancker  — afterwards  Madison  — Street, 
adjoining  the  Eoosevelt  property,  from  which  Eoosevelt  Street  received 
its  name.  And  the  Jane  ways  were  extensive  real-estate  proprietors  in 
the  same  neighborhood  at  one  period.  Colonel  Eutgers  was  immensely 
rich  in  lands,  and  one  of  the  most  liberal  men  of  his  time  in  the  matter 
of  donating  sites  for  public  buildings  and  streets. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  town  the  wealthy  corporation  of  Trinity  Church 
was  munificent  in  contributing  landed  property  to  the  authorities  for  streets 
— as  it  was  required  from  year  to  year.  In  1808  it  ceded  to  the  city  the 
ground  for  Washington  Street,  from  Christopher  Street  to  the  Hudson 
Eiver ; also  that  for  Greenwich  Street  from  Spring  Street  north  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  church  property,  for  Hudson  Street  from  North  Moore  Street 
to  Yestry  Street,  for  Varick  Street  from  North  Moore  Street  to  Vestry 
Street,  for  Beach  Street  from  Hudson  to  east  boundary  of  church  land, 
for  Laight  Street  from  Hudson  to  east  boundary  of  church  land,  for  Vestry 
Street  from  Greenwich  Street  to  east  boundary  of  church  land,  for  Des- 
brosses  Street  from  Greenwich  Street  to  Hudson  Eiver,  for  Le  Eoy  Street 
from  Hudson  Street  to  Hudson  Eiver,  for  Van  Dam,  Charlton,  King, 
Hamersley,  Clarkson,  Barrow,  and  Morton  Streets  as  far  as  the  church 
lands  extended  from  east  to  west,  and  for  two  alleys,  each  twenty-five  feet 
wide  — one  in  the  rear  of  St.  John’s  Church,  and  the  other  from  Beach 
Street  to  Laight  Street.  The  beautiful  park  itself,  in  front  of  St.  J ohn’s 
Church,  was  not  only  appropriated  from  the  Trinity  Church  domains  and 
made  the  pride  of  the  city,  but  embellished  at  the  expense  of  the  church 
corporation.  At  the  same  time  hardly  a form  could  be  mentioned  in  wdiich 
the  liberality  of  Trinity  Church  was  not  manifested  toward,^  the  younger 
and  need}^  Episcopal  churches  not  only  of  the  city  but  of  everv  section 
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of  the  State.  Gifts  of  communion-plate,  organs,  bells,  salaries,  and  lots, 
were  of  common  occurrence,  donations  reached  hundreds  of  aged  and 
infirm  clergymen  from  time  to  time,  institutions  of  learning  were  en- 
dowed, and  loans  were  granted  which  in  a few  years  exceeded  a million 
of  dollars. 

The  labors  of  Bishop  Moore  in  this  field  terminated  through  a severe 
illness  in  February,  1811,  from  which  he  never  recovered,  although  he 
survived  until  1816.  He  had  been  associated  in  the  duties  of  the  Trinity 
Church  pulpit  since  1774,  shortly  after  his  return  from  England,  where 
he  was  ordained  by  the  Bishop  of  London  in  the  Episcopal  palace  at 
Fulham.  Upon  the  resignation  of  Bishop  Provoost  in  1801  he  was  unani- 
mously elected  his  successor.  From  1801  to  1811  he  was  also  president 
of  Columbia  College,  but  the  terms  of  his  acceptance  of  the  office  relieved 
him  from  all  regular  instruction  and  the  details  of  college  discipline, 
confining  his  duties  to  presiding  at  the  public  examination  of  classes, 
the  weekly  declamations,  at  commencements,  and  other  public  occasions. 
His  style  of  conferring  degrees  was  very  charming.  He  was  a slender 
man,  of  medium  stature,  and  a bright,  attractive  countenance  ; and  with- 
out the  least  semblance  of  affectation  or  any  attempt  to  appear  con- 
descending or  patronizing,  his  manners  were  the  perfection  of  grace, 
dignity,  and  gentleness,  reflecting  both  intelligence  of  mind  and  loveliness 
of  character.  ‘‘  His  voice,”  wrote  the  Eev.  Dr.  David  Moore,  “ though 
feeble  rather  than  powerful,  was  music  to  the  ear,  and  his  enunciation 
was  so  distinct  that  the  most  distant  hearer  was  in  no  danger  of  losing  a 
word.”  He  was  always  ready  to  sympathize  with  those  in  difficulty  or 
trouble ; and  the  truly  catholic  spirit  breathing  through  his  whole  con- 
duct radiated  an  influence  which  might  be  traced  in  thousands  of  praise- 
worthy deeds  that  seemed  to  emanate  from  other  sources  than  himself. 
In  his  thirty-seven  years’  connection  with  Trinity  Church  he  celebrated 
no  less  than  three  thousand  five  hundred  marriages,  according  to  the 
parish  register,  and  baptized  over  three  thousand  persons.  He  retained 
the  ofiice  of  Eector  and  Bishop  of  FTew  York  during  life ; but  Eev.  Dr. 
John  Henry  Hobart  was  consecrated  assistant  bishop  in  May,  1811,  and 
in  1816  became  Diocesan  of  New  York.  Eev.  Dr.  Abraham  Beach  was 
appointed  assistant  rector  to  Bishop  Moore.  He  was  then  over  seventy 
years  of  age,  and  had  been  leading  a noiseless  course  of  usefulness  as  assist- 
ant minister  of  Trinity  parish  for  twenty-seven  years. ^ He  retired,  how- 

1 Eev.  Abraham  Beach,  D.  D.  (born  1740,  died  1728),  was  the  son  of  Captain  Elnathan 
Beach,  of  Cheshire,  Connecticut,  whose  second  wife,  the  mother  of  the  great  divine,  was  the 
sister  of  General  David  Wooster,  who  fell  while  opposing  the  British  at  the  burning  of  Danbury. 
(See  page  160,  Vol.  II.)  Eev.  Dr.  Beach  married  Ann,  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  Evert  Van 
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ever,  from  the  pulpit  in  1813.  He  was  an  elegant  scholar,  and  one  of  the 
excellent  of  the  earth.”  Elected  a Eegent  of  the  University  of  Hew 
York  in  1784,  he  took  a deep  interest  in  educational  affairs,  and  was 
named  in  the  charter  of  Columbia  College  in  1787  as  one  of  its  trustees; 
for  many  years  he  was  secretary  of  the  board.  During  a considerable 
portion  of  his  busy  life  in  Hew  York  he  was  the  rector  of  Christ’s  Church 
in  Hew  Brunswick. 

All  that  was  romantic  in  scenery  and  prepossessing  in  cultivated  grounds 
immediately  above  Canal  Street  was  quickly  doomed.  The  city  was  on 
the  march,  and  every  form  of  hill  and  dale  and  pleasant  valley  must  be 
sacrificed.  From  the  Bayard  mansion,  on  the  summit  of  the  high  point 
of  land  between  Grand  Street  and  Broome,  the  views — just  before  the 
edifice  was  built  downward,  so  to  speak  — embraced  a curious  variety  of 
suggestive  scenes.  The  valley  of  Canal  Street  at  its  foot  had  been  trans- 
formed into  a busy  thoroughfare,  no  longer  presenting  a pastoral  picture 
with  streams  of  water  flowing  through  it  into  both  rivers,  that  on  the 
east  finding  its  way  through  the  low  lands  along  the  line  of  Eoosevelt 
Street ; and  over  the  roofs  and  foliage  of  the  new  street  the  City  Hos- 
pital could  be  seen,  and  then  the  city  itself  in  outline,  its  smoke  and 
spires  reaching  into  the  sky ; to  the  southwest  the  handsome  country- 
seat  of  Leonard  Lispenard  was  plainly  visible,  crowning  a beautiful  emi- 
uence  near  St.  John’s  Church ; to  the  north  of  west  appeared,  above  the 
intervening  fields  and  glens,  the  green  woods  which  surrounded  Eich- 
mond  Hill;  to  the  north  and  northeast  a half-dozen  villas,  including 
those  of  the  Stuyvesants,  met  the  eye  in  peculiar  fellowship  with  inter- 
mediate dwellings  of  every  description  scattered  along  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Bowery  road ; while  in  the  distance  the  Hudson  and  East  Eivers, 
the  magnificent  bay,  and  the  shores  and  heights  beyond,  completed  as  fair 
a pros^pect  as  could  be  found  on  either  continent. 

The  enemy,  with  its  armor  of  pickaxes,  stood  back  appalled  at  the 
strong,  firm,  bold  front  which  the  Bayard  Hill  presented.  It  seemed  in- 
vincible. But  the  assault  was  finally  made,  the  citadel  yielded,  and  the 
inhabitants  fled.  As  for  the  real-estate  owners,  they  were  solaced  by  the 
rise  of  property.  Fortunes  grew  while  dwellings,  stables,  flower-gardens. 

Winkle,  one  of  the  original  Dutch  settlers  on  the  Earitan,  near  New  Brunswick.  Their 
eldest  daughter  married  Eev.  Elijah  D.  Eattoone,  D.  D.  ; another  daughter  was  the  wife  of 
Eev.  Thomas  Lyell,  D.  D.,  rector  of  Christ’s  Church,  New  York  ; a third  daughter  married 
Eev.  Abiel  Carter,  rector  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Savannah  ; and  a fourth  daughter 
married  Isaac  Lawrence  of  New  York,  and  was  the  mother  of  the  author  and  jurist,  William 
Beach  Lawrence,  and  of  the  wife  of  James  A.  Hillhouse,  of  New  Haven.  — Spragues  Annals 
of  the  American  Pulpit  ; Dr.  Berrian's  History  of  Trinity  Church  ; Disomoay's  Earliest 
Churches  of  New  York  ; Creenleafs  History  of  the  Churches. 
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fruit-orchards,  grassy  lawns,  summer-houses,  lovers’  walks,  and  finely 
shaded  private  avenues  tumbled  promiscuously  into  the  mass  of  worth- 
less ruins  — and  posterity  was  enriched.  The  humorous  etching  of  John 
P.  Emmet,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Virginia,  showing 
the  condition  of  Bayard’s  house  during  the  jubilee  of  destruction,  which 
he  designates  as  ''corporation  improvements,”  will  be  regarded  with  a 
smile  of  credulity,  and  a twinge  of  painful  reminiscence,  by  all  those  who 
have  witnessed  the  demolition  of  their  earthy  idols,  " with  the  approba- 
tion and  permission  of  the 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  com- 


monalty in 
common  coun- 
cil convened.” 

The  sketch  was 
made  from  near 
the  corner  of 
White  Street 
and  Broadway, 
looking  toward 
Canal  Street, 
and,  however 
exaggerated,  is 

a clever  illustration  of  the  confusion  of  affairs  consequent  upon  removing 
eminences  in  the  herculean  endeavor  to  perfect  the  site  of  a great  city 
like  the  New  York  of  to-day. 

The  city  records  afford  picturesque  glimpses  of  the  details  of  the  labor. 
Streets  were  pushed  through  a block  or  two  in  length  one  year  and 
allowed  to  rest  the  next.  Springs  and  rivulets  impeded  progress  and 
were  finally  choked  into  subordination  to  the  laws,  and  buried  without 
ceremony.  Litigations  arose  involving  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citi- 
zens, and  questioning  the  vast  extent  and  complexity  of  powers  assumed 
by  the  corporation.  The  investigation  of  land-titles  was  troublesome,  and 
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the  settlement  and  collection  of  assessments  upon  individual  property 
attended  with  an  incalculable  amount  of  hinderance  and  vexation. 

The  entrance-gate  to  the  Bayard  country-seat  was  on  the  Bowery  road, 
and  the  location  of  the  private  avenue  called  Bayard’s  Lane  was  nearly 
on  the  line  of  Broome  Street,  until  torn  away  by  the  cartmen.  The  prop- 
erty had  been  very  much  cut  up  by  military  works  during  the  Ee volu- 
tion. From  it,  also,  in  anticipation  of  the  great  future  for  real  estate,  lots 
had  been  sold  fronting  on  Broadway,  and  some  few  buildings  erected, 
although  chiefly  of  an  inferior  class — so  long  as  the  discordant  action  relat- 
ing to  the  digging  of  the  ditch  in  Canal  Street  continued.  Poplar-trees  were 
planted  in  1809  along  the  line  of  Broadway  between  Spring  Street  and 
Art  Street,  now  Astor  Place.  The  other  farm  of  Nicholas  Bayard,  known 
as  the  West  farm,  comprising  one  hundred  or  more  acres,  and  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Amity  Lane  and  the  Herring  farm,  on  the  east  by  Broadway, 
on  the  south  by  the  line  of  Prince  Street,  and  on  the  west  by  what  was  the 
Henry  and  Elias  Brevoort  farm  prior  to  1755,  extended  irregularly  south- 
west to  McDougall  Street.  Having  been  mortgaged,  and  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  trustees,  it  was  laid  out  into  lots  and  streets,  and  sold  in  parcels. 
Another  farm  belonging  to  one  of  the  Brevoort  family  extended  from 
Tenth  Street  to  Fourteenth,  and  from  the  Bowery  on  the  east  to  a part  of 
the  old  estate  of  Sir  Peter  Warren  on  the  west. 

The  property  of  this  English  nobleman  of  the  former  century.  Sir  Peter 
Warren,  embraced  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  ninety-one 
of  which  rested  upon  the  line  of  Christopher  Street  on  the  south,  and  that 
of  Ganesvoort  Street  on  the  north,  bounded  by  the  old  Greenwich  road 
on  the  east.  He  married  the  daughter  of  Stephen  De  Lancey  and  grand- 
daughter of  Stephanus  Van  Cortlandt,  the  first  lord  of  the  Van  Cortlandt 
manor,  who  had  great  possessions.  The  estate  became  vested  in  Eich- 
ard  Amos,  John  Ireland,  and  Abijah  Hammond,  chiefly  under  Lord 
Willoughby,  who  married  Sir  Peter  Warren’s  daughter.^ 

The  commissioners,  Gouverneur  Morris,  Simeon  De  Witt,  and  John 
Eutherford,  in  their  task  of  laying  out  the  whole  island  of  Manhattan  to 
Kingsbridge  into  streets  and  avenues,  under  the  act  of  1807,  encountered 
the  most  novel  and  unexpected  difficulties.  Numerous  farmers  and 
mechanics  of  small  means  had  purchased  plots  of  land  in  various  places, 
laid  out  and  cultivated  gardens,  and  erected  comfortable  dwellings. 
When  they  discovered  that  the  city  was  about  to  run  streets  wheiaver 
it  pleased,  regardless  of  individual  proprietorship,  and  that  their  houses 

1 See  diagram  in  the  Appendix  to  Murray  Hoffman's  Treatise  upon  the  Estate,  and  Rights 
of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  New  York,  Vol.  III.  For  sketch  of  Sir  Peter  Warren’s 
mansion  overlooking  the  Hudson,  see  Vol.  I.  p.  588. 
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and  lots  were  in  danger  of  being  invaded  and  cut  in  two,  or  swept  off  the 
face  of  the  earth  altogether,  they  esteemed  themselves  wronged  and  out- 
raged. At  the  approach  of  engineers,  with  their  measuring  instruments, 
maps,  and  chain-bearers,  dogs  were  brought  into  service,  and  whole  fami- 
lies sometimes  united  in  driving  them 
out  of  their  lots,  as  if  they  were  com- 
mon vagrants.  On  one  occasion,  while 
drawing  the  line  of  an  avenue  directly 
through  the  kitchen  of  an  estimable 
^old  woman,  who  had  sold  vegetables 
..for  a living  upwards  of  twenty  years, 
.they  were  pelted  with  cabbages  and 
artichokes  until  they  were  compelled 
to  retreat  in  the  exact  reverse  of  good 
order.  They  adopted  the  method  of 
parallel  streets  across  the  island,  num- 
bering towards  the  north  from  Hous- 
ton Street,  at  Avhich  point  their  special 
labors  began.  The  streets  were  inter- 
sected with  avenues  one  hundred  feet 
wide,  extending  to  the  extreme  north- 
ern limit  of  the  island,  twelve  of  which 
numbered  eastward  from  First  Avenue, 
the  remainder  to  the  east  being  desig- 
nated by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
A,  B,  C,  and  D.  In  their  report,  under 
date  of  March  22,  1811,  the  commis- 
sioners explained  why  they  had  set 
apart  space  for  an  immense  reser- 
voir, believing  the  city  must  sooner  or 
later  be  supplied  with  water  from  the 
country  above  the  Harlem  Elver ; and 
they  half  apologized  for  having  pro- 
vided for  a greater  population  than 
was  collected  at  any  spot  this  side  of 
China,  while  they  did  not  presume 
‘‘the  grounds  north  of  Harlem  Flats 
would  be  covered  with  houses  for  cen- 
turies to  come.”  The  avenues  were 
arranged  to  extend  south  as  far  as  the  boundary  marked  out  by  the  statute 
with  the  exception  of  Fourth  Avenue,  which  was  lost  in  Union  Square 
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at  Fifteentli  Street.  The  commissioners  were  perplexed  at  this  place. 
The  Bowery  road  curved  somewhat  in  passing  through  the  present  site  of 
Fnion  Square,  and  from  about  Sixteenth  Street  pursued  a straight  course 
towards  Bloomingdale.  The  meeting  of  so  many  large  roads  at  one  point 
naturally  involved  considerable  space  for  security  and  convenience.  Broad- 
way had  been  opened  in  an  undeviating  straight  line  from  the  Battery  to 
Tenth  Street,  from  which  point  a slight  divergence  westward  was  per- 
ceptible ; and  it  seemed  desirable  to  continue  this  great  central  thorough- 
fare along  the  line  of  the  Bloomingdale  road.  By  straightening  Fourth 
Avenue  into  the  Bowery  road,  a narrow,  irregular,  shapeless  tract  of  land 
was  left  open.  If  the  cross- streets  should  be  laid  through  it,  as  else- 
where, it  would  be  cut  into  morsels  and  rendered  valueless.  Owners  of 
property  in  the  vicinity  differed  widely  in  their  wishes  and  opinions 
concerning  it.  While  attempting  to  regulate  Broadway  in  1806  it  was 
found  necessary  to  call  in  assessors  to  settle  claims  for  damages.  Some 
time  must  elapse  before  any  of  the  contemplated  cross-streets  could  be 
opened,  in  any  event;  thus  the  troublesome  subject  was  allowed  to  rest. 
In  1815  an  act  was  passed  appointing  Union  Place,  as  it  was  called, 
which  was  occasionally  used  as  a Potters’  Field,  for  public  purposes. 
But  its  only  ornamentation  for  the  following  ten  years  was  a miserable 
group  of  shanties.  It  was  as  late  as  1832  before  the  city  corporation 
resolved  to  have  it  enlarged  and  regulated ; and  not  before  1845,  after 
one  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  dollars  had  been  expended  upon  it, 
were  the  elegant  mansions  projected  which  in  the  course  of  events  re- 
ceived an  influx  of  fashionable  residents,  rendering  this  charming  square 
for  more  than  a decade  the  Court  end  of  the  city. 

The  farm  of  Henry  Spingler,  some  twenty-two  acres,  extended  along 
the  west  side  of  the  Bowery  road  from  Fourteenth  Street  to  Sixteenth. 
He  had  purchased  it  in  1788  from  the  executors  of  John  Smith  for  nine 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  sterling,  it  having  been  originally  a part  of  the 
large  estate  of  Elias  Brevoort,  purchased  by  Smith  twenty-six  years  be- 
fore. The  Brevoorts  divided  up  and  sold  other  portions  of  their  landed 
property  both  above  and  below,  and  a succession  of  suburban  residences 
were  established  in  the  vicinity  — many  of  which,  however,  were  removed 
in  consequence  of  the  line  of  Fourth  Avenue  cutting  diagonally  through 
them.  The  mansion  of  Henry  Brevoort  fronted  the  Bowery  road,  and, 
according  to  the  plan  of  the  commissioners.  Eleventh  Street  would  occupy 
the  same  site.  He  resisted  the  opening  of  the  street  with  such  determina- 
tion and, effect  that  although  ordinances  were  passed  in  1836  and  in  1849, 
they  were  rescinded.  To  this  day  the  block  remains  undisturbed.  Eleventh 
Street  having  no  passage-way  between  Broadway  and  Eourth  Avenue. 
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The  homestead  property  of  Henry  Brevoort  extended  hack  from  his  honse 
to  a point  between  Fifth  and  Sixth  Avenues. 

Adjoining  the  Brevoort  farm  was  the  notable  estate  of  Andrew  Elliott, 
son  of  Sir  Gilbert  Elliott,  Lord  Chief  Justice  Clerk  of  Scotland,  who  was 
receiver-general  of  the  province  of  Hew  York  under  the  Crov/n.  This 
also  fronted  the  Bowery  road,  and  the  handsome  mansion  he  erected 
before  the  Eevolution  stood  back  so  far  that  Broadway,  when  cut  through, 
clipped  its  rear  porch.  It  was  the  property  and  residence  of  Baron  Poel- 
nitz  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
who  sold  it  in  1790  to  Eobert  Eichard  Eandall.  The  latter  resided  here 
until  his  death.  By  his  will,  made  in  1801,  he  established  one  of  the  most 
munificent  charities  in  the  country  for  the  support  of  aged,  infirm,  and  worn- 
out  seamen,  chiefly  on  the  basis  of  this  estate  ; he  directed  the  erection  of 
an  edifice  to  be  called  the  “ Sailors’  Snug  Harbor,”  by  which  name  the 
property  was  known  for  many  years.  The  buildings,  for  good  and  suffi- 
cient reasons,  were  erected  on  the  north  shore  of  Staten  Island  in  1833. 

The  junction  of  the  Bloomingdale  road  with  the  Old  Boston  Eoad,  at 
what  is  now  Madison  Square,  left  another  piece  of  corporation  land  in  a 
deformed  and  unsightly  condition.  It  had  been  used  in  early  times  as  a 
Potters’  Field,  but  in  1806  the  city  ceded  it  to  the  United  States  govern- 
ment for  the  erection  of  an  arsenal,  and  it  was  thus  occupied  until  1823, 
when  an  institution  of  which  we  shall  speak  more  at  length  hereafter 
was  founded  upon  its  site. 

Notwithstanding  the  election  combinations  and  conflicts  of  the  period, 
comparatively  few  changes  occurred  from  year  to  year  among  the  aider- 
men  of  the  city.  Men  of  ability  and  position  were  required  for  the 
management  of  municipal  affairs,  those  who  commanded  the  respect  and 
confldence  of  the  community  at  large.  Each  alderman  looked  after  the 
interests  of  his  ward,  and  gave  personal  attention  to  the  enforcement  of  the 
laws  within  its  limits.  Indeed,  an  alderman  was  then  really  and  truly  a 
guardian  of  the  city.  And  no  graver  responsibility  ever  devolved  upon 
a corporate  body  of  citizens  than  that  of  providing  for  the  prosperous 
future  of  Hew  York  wffiile  yet  its  site  was  largely  but  a picturesque  and 
diversified  landscape.  During  the  early  years  of  the  century  such  names 
appear  on  the  lists  of  ‘‘  City  Fathers  ” as  Eobert  Lenox,  Mangle  Min- 
thorne,  Jacob  Le  Eoy,  Stephen  Ludlow,  Henry  Brevoort,  George  Janeway, 
Wynant  Van  Zandt,  Eobert  Bogardus,  Samuel  Torbet,  Jacob  Mott, 
Samuel  Kip,  John  Slidell,  Benjamin  Haight,  Jasper  Ward,  Joseph  Wat- 
kins, John  Hopper,  and  Simon  Van  Antwerp.  Many  of  the  aldermen 
served  • from  six  to  a dozen  years  in  succession ; as,  for  instance,  Peter 
Mesier  from  1807  to  1818 ; Augustus  H.  Lawrence  from  1809  to  1816 ; 
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Elisha  W.  King  from  1810  to  1815,  and  again  from  1818  to  1824 ; 
Samuel  Jones  from  1809  to  1817;  Eeuben  Munson  from  1813  to  1823; 
and  Colonel  Nicholas  Fish  from  1806  to  1817. 

The  death  of  Lieutenant-Governor  Broome  in  1810  necessitated  the 
choice  of  a successor,  and  De  Witt  Clinton  consented  to  accept  the  nomi- 
nation. This  was  a matter  of  surprise  to  those  who  had  not  supposed  he 
was  willing  to  admit  himself  to  be  of  less  political  consequence  than 
Tompkins,  the  governor ; and  Clinton  was,  moreover,  the  mayor  of  the 
city,  deriving  emoluments  equal  to  fourteen  thousand  dollars  per  annum. 
A section  of  the  Eepublican  party,  called  the  Martling  Men,”  afterwards 
the  “ Tammany  party,”  from  their  place  of  rendezvous  in  Martling’s 
Long  Eoom,”  Tammany  Hall,  opposite  City  Hall  Park,  met  immediately 
upon  hearing  of  De  Witt  Clinton’s  nomination,  determined  upon  his 
defeat,  and,  after  passing  resolutions,  with  a preamble  to  the  effect  that 
they  believed  Mr.  Clinton  was  cherishing  interests  distinct  and  separate 
from  the  general  interests  of  the  Eepublican  party,  and  bent  “ upon  estab- 
lishing in  his  person  a pernicious  family  aristocracy,”  they  nominated 
Colonel  Marinus  Willett  for  lieutenant-governor,  and  appointed  Dr. 
Mitchill,  Matthew  L.  Davis,  John  Ferguson,  Teunis  Wortman,  and  others, 
a committee  to  promote  his  election.  Mangle  Minthorne,  the  father-in- 
law  of  the  governor,  presided  at  this  meeting.  The  Federalists  nominated 
and  supported  Colonel  Nicholas  Fish  as  their  candidate  for  lieutenant- 
governor. 

The  election  occurred  in  April ; and  such  was  the  disposition  of  Clin- 
ton’s opponents  in  the  city,  and  the  popularity  of  Colonel  Fish, 
that  while  Clinton  received  but  five  hundred  and  ninety  votes, 
and  Willett  six  hundred  and  seventy-eight.  Fish  actually  received  two 
thousand  and  forty-four.  But  despite  the  vigorous  efforts  of  many  gentle- 
men of  great  influence  and  weight  of  character  to  detach  from  Clinton 
the  support  of  his  party,  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  the 
Eepublicans  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  and  the  general  confidence  his 
talents  and  integrity  had  hitherto  inspired,  prevented  any  serious  results, 
and  he  was  elected.  He  filled  the  position  of  lieutenant-governor  of 
New  York  until  1813,  during  which  time  he  was  the  peace  candidate  for 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  States,  receiving  eighty-nine  electoral  votes 
in  opposition  to  Madison. 

Colonel  Nicholas  Fish  was  the  Eevolutionary  officer  who  has  been 
frequently  mentioned  heretofore  ; he  was  in  the  confidence  of  Washington, 
and  regarded  as  an  excellent  disciplinarian.  In  1797  he  became  president 
of  the  New  York  Society  of  the  Cincinnati.  He  was  a New-Yorker  by 
birth,  and  a lawyer  by  profession  ; also  one  of  the  most  active  members  of 
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several  of  the  early  religious  literary  and  benevolent  institutions  of  the 
city.  He  was  at  this  time  about  fifty-three  years  of  age,  a representative 
citizen,  of  elegant  scholarship,  refinement,  and  good  breeding.  His  wife 
was  Elizabeth  Stuyvesant,  the  great-great-granddaughter  of  Governor 
Stuyvesant,  and  a descendant  through  her  mother,  Margaret  Livingston, 
of  the  first  lord  of  Livingston  manor.  Peter  Gerard  Stuyvesant,  after- 
wards president  of  the  Historical  Society,  and  Mcholas  William  Stuy- 
vesant were  her  brothers ; and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Winthrop  and  Mrs.  Dirck 

Ten  Broeck  were 
her  sisters.  The 
lawyer  and  states- 
man, Hon.  Hamil- 
ton Fish,  who  was 
governor  of  New 
York  in  1850,  and 
Secretary  of  State 
during  the  eight 
years’  administra- 
tion of  President 
Grant,  was  the  son 
of  Colonel  Nicho- 
las and  Elizabeth 
Stuyvesant  Fish, 
born  in  New  York 
City  in  1809. 

The  city  was 
visited  by  a terri- 
ble conflagration  in 
May,  1811,  a fire 
breaking  out  in 
Chatham  Street, 
near  Duane,  one 
Colonel  Nicholas  Fish.  Sunday  inoming, 

which  consumed  between  eighty  and  one  hundred  good  buildings.  The 
firemen  were  baffled  by  the  wind  in  their  exertions  to  check  the  flames, 
and  the  scene  became  very  exciting  and  impressive.  The  Brick  Church 
was  in  danger,  its  spire  being  lighted  by  the  flying  embers ; and  all  eyes 
were  turned  in  that  direction.  Presently  a sailor  appeared  on  the  roof 
of  the  edifice  and  climbed  up  the  steeple  hand  over  hand,  clinging  only  to 
the  rusty,  slender  iron  of  the  lightning-rod.  The  perilous  ascent  was 
watched  with  breathless  anxiety  by  the  vast  multitude  collected  in  the 
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vicinity.  He  must  hold  on,  or  fall  and  perish.  If  he  should  succeed  in 
reaching  the  part  of  the  steeple  that  was  blazing,  what  could  he  do  ? 
How,  unaided,  extinguish  the  fire  ? Neither  hose  nor  bucket  could  be 
sent  to  his  assistance.  The  crisis  came  swiftly,  and  a prolonged  shout 
rent  the  air  as  the  brave  man,  firmly  grasping  the  lightning-rod  with  one 
hand,  caught  his  hat  from  his  head  in  the  other  and  with  it  literally  beat 
out  the  flames  with  strong,  quick,  nervous,  incessant  blows.  When  his 
work  was  accomplished  he  slowly  and  safely  descended  to  the  ground, 
and  quickly  disappeared  in  the  crowd.  A reward  was  offered  for  the 
hero  who  performed  the  noble,  daring,  and  generous  act,  but  he  never 
came  forward  to  claim  it.  The  cupola  of  the  old  jail,  which  stood  on  the 
spot  now  occupied  by  the  Hall  of  Eecords,  also  took  fire,  but  the  building 
was  saved  through  the  exertions  of  one  of  the  prisoners. 

In  the  midst  of  the  desolation  caused  by  the  burning  of  so  much  prop- 
erty, public  attention  was  divided  between  the  report  of  the  com- 
missioners concerning  the  internal  navigation  of  New  York  and 
the  aggressions  of  Great  Britain.  It  would  be  in  vain  to  inquire  who 
first  conceived  the  prodigious  idea  of  connecting  Lake  Erie  with  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Nor  would  the  original  thought,  if  traced  to  its  native 
brain,  reflect  special  credit  upon  the  individual  proprietor,  unless  he  did 
something  towards  the  execution  of  the  project.  Many  intelligent  and 
scientific  New  York  men  had  opportunities  for  acquiring  all  the  knowl- 
edge connected  with  the  matter,  and  the  notion  was  undoubtedly  com- 
mon to  hundreds  at  the  same  time.  The  embargo  and  consequent 
prostration  of  commerce,  together  with  the  substitution  of  non-inter- 
course, and  the  general  belief  that  the  country  was  rapidly  drifting  into 
another  war  with  its  ancient  enemy,  created  an  intense  desire  for  the  open- 
ing of  a direct  route  of  communication  between  the  tide-waters  of  the 
Hudson  Eiver  and  the  western  lakes. 

Experiments  had  been  tried  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the  Mohawk 
with  small  canals  and  lockage  some  time  before  the  close  of  the  last 
century.  Christopher  Colies  was  several  times  before  the  Legislature 
with  enterprises  for  the  public  good,  all  of  which  were  thought  too  mighty 
for  the  public  resources  ; ^ he  received  some  encouragement,  however,  in 
relation  to  connecting  the  Mohawk  with  Lake  Ontario.  General  Philip 

1 Christopher  Colies,  the  philosopher,  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1738,  and  died  in  New  York  in 
1821.  He  was  left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  and  was  educated  by  the  Bishop  of  Ossory,  upon 
whose  death  in  1765  he  left  Ireland  for  America.  In  1773  he  delivered  a series  of  lectures  in 
New  York  upon  inland  lock  navigation,  and  in  1774  he  proposed  to  build  a reservoir  for  New 
York  City.  He  surveyed  the  country  of  the  Mohawk  prior  to  1785,  and  published  a hook  on 
Toads  through  New  York  ; he  also  subsequently  published  a pamphlet  on  inland  navigable 
communications.  He  was  one  of  the  eminently  useful  men  of  his  day  and  generation. 
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Schuyler  was  one  of  the  most  efficient  promoters  of  the  important  meas- 
ure, which  developed  finally  into  the  great  canal  system  of  New  Yorkd 
He  studied  out  a plan  of  locks  to  overcome  the  descent  in  the  Mohawk  at 
Little  Falls,  and  as  the  success  of  the  project  would  depend  largely  upon 
the  favor  with  which  it  was  received  by  the  Dutch  settlers,  he  visited  the 
region  and,  calling  a meeting  at  a country  tavern,  unfolded  his  views. 
His  audience  listened  attentively.  The  astute  Dutchmen  perceived  the 
advantages,  and  were  pleased  with  the  prospect  of  the  Mohawk’s  bearing 
the  commerce  of  the  State  past  their  own  doors,  but  they  did  not  under- 
stand how  the  boats  could  ascend  the  Little  Falls.  The  general  explained 
the  principle  of  locks  in  vain.  They  shook  their  heads  and  shrugged 
their  shoulders.  They  liked  the  general,  and  would  take  his  w^ord  for 
almost  anything,  but  they  could  not  be  made  to  believe  that  water  would 
run  up  hill.  The  unsatisfactory  meeting  was  finally  adjourned,  the  Dutch- 
men going  to  their  beds,  and  the  general  retiring  to  worry  over  his  failure. 
All  at  once  he  arose,  and  lighting  his  candle,  took  a knife  and  a few 
shingles  and  went  into  the  yard,  where  he  dug  a miniature  canal  of  two 
different  levels  and  connected  them  by  a lock  of  shingles.  Then  provid- 
ing himself  with  a pail  of  water  he  summoned  the  Dutchmen  from  their 
beds,  and  pouring  the  water  into  the  ditch,  locked  a chip  through  from 
the  lower  to  the  upper  level.  “ Yell ! veil  I General ! ” the  Dutchmen 
cried,  now  ve  understands,  and  ve  all  goes  mit  you  and  the  canal ! ” 

The  works  at  Little  Falls — a canal  about  two  and  three  fourths  miles 
in  length,  with  five  locks  — were  completed  in  1796.  Governor  George 
Clinton  had  recommended  to  the  Legislature  in  1791  the  policy  of  “tak- 
ing measures  to  facilitate  the  means  of  communication  with  the  frontier 
settlements  ” ; and  during  the  same  session  an  act  was  passed  by  which 
commissioners  were  directed  to  survey  the  section  between  the  Hudson 
Eiver  and  Wood  Creek,  and  to  report  an  estimate  of  the  expense  of 
making  canals  between  the  two  points.  During  the  same  year  Elkanah 
Watson  journeyed  through  the  State  and  published  essays  which  influ- 
enced public  opinion  greatly  in  favor  of  canals.  In  1792  an  inland  n-avi- 
gation  company  was  incorporated,  the  act  being  draughted  by  General 
Schuyler,  who  was  chosen  its  first  president.  Thomas  Eddy,  the  philan- 
thropist, Jeremiah  Van  Eensselaer,  Barent  Bleecker,  Elkanah  Watson, 
and  Eobert  Bowne  were  among  its  most  active  and  important  members. 
So  herculean  a task  did  it  appear  to  build  a canal  of  a few  miles  in 
length,  that  the  company  was  allowed  fifteen  years  to  accomplish  its 
objects.  But,  succeeding  in  the  enterprise  at  Little  Falls,  it  soon  con- 

1 Memoir  by  Cadwallader  D.  Golden  ; Randall*  s History  of  New  York  State;  Eastman*  s 
History  of  New  York ; Letter  from  General  John  Cochrane  to  the  author. 
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stmcted  a canal  of  a mile  and  a quarter  in  length  at  the  German  Flats, 
and  completed  a canal  connecting  the  Mohawk  with  Wood  Creek  in  1797 
— in  all  less  than  seven  miles.  Some  years  afterwards  its  improvements 
had  so  far  progressed  that  a boat  might  pass  from  Schenectady  into  the 
Oneida  Lake;  but  the  great  expenditure  necessitated  heavy  tolls,  and 
these  canals  were  little  used.  Land  carriage  and  the  natural  rivers  were 
generally  preferred. 

Prior  to  1800  no  definite  idea  of  a canal  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Hudson 
appears  to  have  existed.  The  company  above  mentioned  only  aimed  to 
improve  the  natural  water-courses.  In  the  summer  of  1800  Gouverneur 
Morris  visited  some  property  of  his  own  and  some  that  had  been  confided 
to  his  care  by  others  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  State,  and  extended 
his  journey  to  Montreal,  thence  down  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Lake  Ontario, 
and  by  land  to  Lake  Erie.  He  wrote  to  John  Parish  in  January,  1801 : 
hundreds  of  large  ships  will,  at  no  distant  period,  bound  on  the  billows 
of  these  inland  seas.  The  proudest  empire  in  Europe  is  but  a bawble 
compared  to  what  America  will  be,  must  be,  in  the  course  of  two  cen- 
turies ; perhaps  of  one  I One  tenth  of  the  expense  borne  by  Britain 
in  the  last  campaign  would  enable  ships  to  sail  from  London  through 
the  Hudson  Eiver  into  Lake  Erie.  As  yet,  my  friend,  we  only  crawl 
along  the  outer  shell  of  our  country.”  To  Henry  Lee  he  wrote  before 
the  end  of  the  same  month  upon  the  subject  of  making  ‘'a  conquest 
of  the  finest  country  on  the  earth”  through  commodious  internal  naviga- 
tion, similar  in  character  but  on  a much  more  extended  plan  than  that 
which  he  said  had  been  feebly  and  faintly  attempted  by  a private  com- 
pany between  the  Mohawk  and  Lake  Ontario.” 

The  remarkable  topogTaphy  of  Xew  York  became  a favorite  topic  of 
conversation,  and  the  practicability  of  the  canal  a fixed  fact  in  the  minds 
of  many  influential  citizens  as  the  years  rolled  on.  Gouverneur  Morris, 
Jesse  Hawley,  and  James  Geddes  of  Onondaga  wrote  frequently  upon  the 
subject  for  the  press.  In  1810  James  Geddes  reported  to  the  surveyor- 
general,  Simeon  De  Witt,  the  result  of  a survey  made  by  himself,  which 
was  communicated  to  the  Legislature.  Jonas  Platt  at  once  proposed  a 
resolution,  which  was  promptly  supported  by  De  Witt  Clinton  and  unani- 
mously adopted,  appointing  Gouverneur  Morris,  Stephen  Yan  Eens- 
selaer,  lYiUiam  Horth,  Thomas  Eddy,  and  Peter  B.  Porter,  commissioners 
“to  explore  the  whole  route  for  inland  navigation,  from  the  Hudson 
Eiver  to  Lake  Ontario,  and  to  Lake  Erie.”  This  was  accomplished  dur- 
ing the  summer  and  autumn  of  the  same  year. 

Their  report,  drawn  up  by  Morris,  who  acted  as  president  of  the  board, 
and  signed  by  each  of  the  commissioners,  was  published  in  the  spring  of 
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1811.  De  Witt  Clinton  immediately  introduced  a bill  into  the  Legisla- 
ture, which  passed  into  a law  April  8,  1811,  investing  the  commission- 
ers with  “ power  to  manage  all  matters  relating  to  the  navigation  between 
the  Hudson  and  the  Lakes.”  This  law,  the  first  passed  on  the  subject  of 
the  great  canals,  added  Chancellor  Livingston  and  Eobert  Fulton  to  the 
board  of  commissioners.  It  was  authorized  to  apply  to  other  States  and 
to  Congress  for  co-operation  and  aid ; to  ascertain  if  loans  could  be  pro- 
cured to  the  extent  of  five  millions  of  dollars  ; and  to  treat  with  the  Inland 
Lock  Navigation  Companies  for  a surrender  of  their  rights  and  interests. 
The  Legislature  was  induced  to  give  the  commissioners  power  to  ap- 
ply to  Congress,  because  reliance  was  placed  on  the  seeming  promise 
of  President  Jefferson  in  his  message  of  1807,  and  on  the  report  of 
Secretary  Gallatin,  who,  although  not  having  mentioned  the  Erie  Canal, 
was  supposed  to  be  warmly  in  favor  of  enterprises  of  this  nature ; Gou- 
verneur  Morris  and  De  Witt  Clinton  proceeded  to  Washington  in  order 
to  promote  by  their  presence  the  success  of  the  application  to  the  gen- 
eral government.  But  while  the  project  was  thought  no  less  interesting 
to  the  nation  than  to  the  State  in  which  it  was  to  be  executed,  it  met 
with  little  favor.  It  was  not  absolutely  rejected.  But  the  answer 
received  was,  that  nothing  could  be  done  for  New  York  that  was  not 
done  for  the  other  States  ; thus  the  matter  was  left  for  future  action. 
Evidently  Congress  had  the  power  to  afford  assistance,  if  it  was  its 
pleasure  to  do  so ; and  the  disappointment  was  severe  when,  in  1817, 
President  Madison  conceived  that  “ the  Constitution  would  not  permit 
an  appropriation  of  any  part  of  the  national  funds  or  means  to  these 
purposes.” 

This  disappointment  was  the  greater  since  no  objection  was  made  by 
the  President  to  acts  of  Congress  appropriating  very  large  sums  for  roads 
in  Maryland,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  elsewhere.  It  was  not  well 
understood  how  the  Constitution  could  allow  an  appropriation  for  roads 
and  not  permit  a water  highway. 

New  York  was  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able  in  the  end  to  complete  her 
canals  without  any  extraneous  aid.  The  other  States  sent  their  best 
wishes  — not  one  of  them  a dollar.  Happily  for  us,”  wrote  Colden, 
'‘the  objection  of  the  executive  prevailed  so  long  as  the  State  of  New 
York  needed  the  aid  of  the  general  government ; and,  most  happily  for 
every  other  State  in  the  Union,  these  scruples  have  since  entirely  sub- 
sided, and  we  are  gratified  that  in  similar  enterprises  they  will  not  only 
be  aided  by  funds  from  the  National  Treasury,  but  will  have  the  assist- 
ance of  the  distinguished  foreigners  and  natives  who  are  employed  in  the 
engineering  departments  of  the  general  government.” 
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When  the  Erie  Canal  was  completed,  as  Golden  said,  ‘‘  without  the 
interference  of  Congress,”  a polite  petition  from  New  York  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  enjoying  it  in  the  same  manner  was  not  out  of  place.  Con- 
gress was  requested  “not  to  sanction  any  such  pretension  as  of  late 
made  by  some  of  its  revenue  officers,  that  our  canal-hoats,  traversing  our 
hills  and  valleys  in  an  artificial  channel  made  by  ourselves,  entirely 
within  our  own  territory,  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  sea,  and  six  or  seven 
hundred  feet  above  its  level,  were  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  of  the 
United  States  — and  that  they  must,  therefore,  take  custom-house 
licenses,  and  pay  a tax  to  the  general  government.” 

But  from  the  time  of  these  movements  in  1811  until  the  conclusion 
of  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain,  little  appears  to  have  been  done 
towards  carrying  into  effect  the  scheme  which  the  new  law  made  practi- 
cable. The  State  was  obliged  to  employ  its  funds  on  objects  properly 
belonging  to  the  general  government ; and  the  commissioners  met  with 
great  opposition  from  those  who  would  not  believe  that  the  hand  of  man 
could  effect  such  a stupendous  work. 

Dr.  Hugh  Williamson  published  a series  of  newspaper  articles  on 
canal  navigation,  and  an  essay  entitled  Observations  on  Navigable  Canals  ; 
also.  Observations  on  the  Means  of  preserving  the  Commerce  of  New  Yorh. 
His  writings  were  argumentative,  possessing  an  element  of  power  that 
converted  multitudes.  He  was  an  enthusiast,  and  proved  a most  able 
and  effective  advocate  of  the  canal  policy.  Being  a resident  of  the  city, 
he  was  in  intimate  association  with  the  magnates  of  the  period ; he  was 
also  connected  with  many  of  the  medical,  literary,  and  philanthropic  in- 
stitutions of  New  York,  contributing  generously  to  her  material  interests. 
His  biography  was  subsequently  written  by  Dr.  Hosack,  and  his  portrait 
was  painted  by  Trumbull. 

In  all  prominent  movements  connected  with  the  arts,  the  drama,  liter- 
ature, medicine,  city  improvements,  or  State  affairs  Dr.  Hosack  bore  a 
conspicuous  part.  For  thirty  or  more  years  he  was  a leading  practitioner 
in  the  city,  and  distinguished  beyond  all  rivals  in  the  art  of  healing.  He 
is  universally  acknowledged,  also,  to  have  been  the  most  eloquent  and 
impressive  teacher  of  scientific  medicine  and  clinical  practice  this  country 
had  as  yet  produced.  His  manner  was  pleasing,  and  his  descriptive 
powers  and  his  diagnosis  were  the  admiration  of  all.  His  efficiency  in  rear- 
ing the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  to  a state  of  high  considerate  on 
won  for  him  the  respect  of  the  whole  Eepublic ; and  his  early  efforts  to 
establish  a medical  library  in  the  New  York  Hospital,  his  co-operation 
with  the  numerous  charities  which  glorify  the  metropolis,  his  primary 
formation  of  a mineralogical  cabinet,  his  copious  writings  on  fevers, 
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quarantines,  and  foreign  pestilence,  his  biographical  essays,  prepared  in 
a style  of  great  elegance,  and  his  adventurous  outlay  in  establishing  the 
Botanical  Garden  evinced  the  lofty  aspirations  which  marked  his  whole 
career  as  a citizen.  It  was  a frequent  remark  in  New  York  during  his 
lifetime  that  Clinton,  Hosack,  and  Hobart  were  the  tripod  upon  which 
the  city  stood.  Through  his  fondness  for  society  he  exercised  a strong 


personal  influence.  He  gave  Saturday  evening  parties,  and,  surrounded 
by  his  large  and  costly  library  and  his  works  of  art,  there  never  was  a 
more  genial  and  captivating  host.  Great  divines,  jurists,  statesmen,  phi- 
losophers, philanthropists,  physicians,  merchants,  scholars,  authors,  artists, 
editors,  educated  men  in  any  specialty,  and  distinguished  foreigners,  were 
summoned  to  his  entertainments,  and  charmed  with  his  liberal  liospi- 
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tality.  Indeed,  Ids  house  was  the  resort  of  the  learned  and  enlightened 
from  every  part  of  the  world.  No  European  traveler  rested  satisfied 
without  a personal  interview  with  Dr.  Hosack,  who  received  many  a 
deserved  compliment  in  the  foreign  journals  and  books  of  travels ; the 
Duke  of  Saxe-Weimer  mentions  in  his  diary  the  social  prominence  of 
the  Hosack  Saturday  evenings. 

Thomas  Sully,  who  was  keenly  alive  to  the  refined  phases  of  life,  was 
anxious  to  paint  Dr.  Hosack’s  portrait.  He  came  to  New  York  after 
having  passed  through  a severe  ordeal  of  privation  and  discouragement, 
and  was  introduced  to  some  of  the  leading  characters  of  the  city  by 
Eobert  Fulton.  He  was  cordially  welcomed  by  Dr.  Hosack,  who  promptly 
consented  to  sit  for  his  picture.  Sully  had  an  extremely  dexterous  method 
of  crystallizing  better  moments,  of  fixing  happy  attitudes,  and  of  seizing 
upon  felicitous  combinations.  Thus  we  find  the  celebrated  Botanical 
Garden  founded  by  Dr.  Hosack  deftly  introduced  into  the  background 
of  his  portrait,  with  some  of  the  volumes  he  had  produced  resting  care- 
lessly upon  the  table  by  his  side.  The  value  of  the  picture  is  greatly 
enhanced  through  this  illustration  of  the  peculiar  aptitude  of  the  gifted 
artist.  The  handsome,  finely  moulded  features  of  Dr.  Hosack,  as  revealed 
upon  the  canvas,  express  singular  sweetness  of  character,  and  his  grace- 
ful costume  and  air  of  high  breeding  are  most  effectively  represented. 
Sully  did  not  at  any  time  reside  permanently  in  New  York,  but  he  was 
employed  on  various  occasions  to  delineate  celebrated  people,  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  painting  the  portrait  of  Commodore  Decatur  for  the  city.  He 
thus  became  well  known,  and  a universal  favorite.  He  was  unassuming, 
amiable,  and  intelligent,  with  a quick  eye  for  whatever  of  grace  was  dis- 
cernible in  the  whole  range  of  literature  and  art.  His  association  with 
such  men  as  Mayor  Clinton,  Dr.  Mitchill,  Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  who 
aided  materially  in  giving  immortality  to  Irish  genius  and  private  worth, 
Gouverneur  Morris,  Josiah  Ogden  Hoffman,  Cadwallader  D.  Golden,  Dr. 
Macneven,  who  in  addition  to  his  prominence  as  a physician  and  a sur- 
geon was  an  accomplished  scholar  and  writer,  and  Dr.  Hosack,  favored  his 
ambitious  tendencies.  No  American  artist  ever  enjoyed  more  permanent 
social  esteem  and  sympathy.  His  portraits  are  widely  scattered,  and  may 
be  found  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States.  He  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  Philadelphia. 

Governor  Tompkins,  in  his  speech  to  the  Legislature  at  the  opening  of 
the  session  in  1812,  took  occasion  to  protest  in  strong  terms 
against  the  increase  of  a paper  currency  through  the  growing  ten- 
dency  to  the  multiplication  of  banks  of  issue.  But  he  made  no  mention 
whatever  of  internal  improvements.  On  the  14th  of  February  commis- 
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sioners  for  the  organization  of  a common-school  system  for  the  State  of 
New  York  made  an  elaborate  and  able  report,  accompanied  by  a bill  for 
that  purpose,  which  subsequently  became  a law. 

Early  in  the  session  a bill  was  introduced  for  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of 
America  in  the  city  of  New  York,  with  a capital  of  six  millions  of  dollars; 
four  hundred  thousand  of  which  was  to  be  paid  over  for  the  benefit  of  the 
common-school  fund,  one  hundred  thousand  to  the  literature  fund  for  the 
support  of  colleges  and  academies,  one  hundred  thousand  to  the  State 
treasury  at  the  expiration  of  twenty  years,  provided  no  other  bank 
should  during  that  period  receive  a charter,  one  million  to  be  loaned  to 
the  State  for  the  construction  of  canals,  and  another  million  to  farmers 
and  others  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture  and  manufactures  throughout 
the  State. 

Governor  Tompkins  was  vehemently  opposed  to  this  project.  The 
winding  up  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  the  failure  to  procure 
a charter  in  Pennsylvania,  had  thrown  back  into  the  hands  of  the  stock- 
holders a large  amount  of  uninvested  cash  capital.  It  was  plainly  to  be 
seen  at  this  juncture,  however  deluded  the  inhabitants  of  Philadelphia 
may  have  previously  been,  that  the  city  of  New  York,  and  not  Philadel- 
phia, was  destined  to  become  the  great  commercial  emporium  of  North 
America.  Hence  the  capitalists  and  others  interested  in  establishing  a 
gigantic  moneyed  institution  had  turned  their  eyes  towards  the  Island  of 
Manhattan.  They  had  also  been  courting  the  favor  of  politicians  who 
wielded  power  in  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  that  their  application  for 
a charter  might  not  be  in  vain.  De  Witt  Clinton  declared  himself 

o 

opposed  to  the  new  bank,  but  thought  the  question  of  its  charter  ought 
not  to  be  made  a party  test ; whereupon  he  was  charged  fiercely  with  hav- 
ing his  eye  upon  the  Presidency  of  the  nation,  and  with  accepting  the 
promise  of  support  from  the  friends  of  the  bank  as  the  price  of  his  neu- 
trality. His  enemies  scouted  the  whole  question  of  canals  as  visionary 
and  absurd.  A proposed  railroad  from  the  earth  to  the  moon  could  not 
elicit  more  derision  to-day  than  the  idea  of  a canal  from  the  Hudson 
Eiver  to  Lake  Erie  did  then  — at  least  among  the  unsympathizing  poli- 
ticians. They  pronounced  the  canal  scheme  a ridiculous  hobby  on 
which  Clinton  would  ride  into  power  if  possible. 

When  the  bill  passed  the  House  by  a strong  majority,  all  the  Federalists 
and  a part  of  the  Eepublicans  voting  for  it,  and  when  its  passage  by 
the  Senate  was  inevitable.  Governor  Tompkins  resorted  to  an 
extraordinary  power  — conferred  indeed  upon  the  governor  by 
the  constitution  of  New  York  as  it  then  stood,  but  never  exercised  except 
in  this  single  instance.  He  prorogued  the  Legislature  for  sixty  days, 
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giving  as  a reason  that  attempts  had  been  made  to  bribe  the  members^ 
The  scene  upon  the  reading  of  the  governor’s  message  was  one  of  con- 
fusion and  uproar,  and  for  a few  moments  outrage  and  violence.  The 
bank  advocates  charged  Tompkins  with  having  his  own  eye  fixed  upon  the 
Presidency,  and  said  his  bold  exercise  of  the  remnant  of  royal  prerogative, 
unsuitable  to  the  genius  of  our  government,  was  for  the  express  purpose 
of  preventing  the  nomination  of  Clinton,  Intense  excitement  ensued. 
On  the  21st  of  May  the  Legislature  reassembled,  and  the  bill  for 

May  21. 

chartering  the  Bank  of  America  almost  immediately  passed  both 
Houses.  Oliver  Wolcott,  late  of  the  Merchants’  Bank,  and  former  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  became  its  first  president.  A few  days  later 
De  Witt  Clinton  received  the  nomination  for  President  of  the 
United  States  from  the  Eepublicans  of  the  State  of  Hew  York,  not,  how- 
ever, without  violent  opposition  from  Morgan  Lewis  and  from  the  old 
Burr  party.  A very  large  faction  throughout  the  country,  distrusting  the 
energy  of  Madison,  was  favorably  disposed  towards  Clinton,  while  several 
of  the  influential  newspapers  were  filled  with  constant  flings  at  the 
feebleness  and  irresolution  of  the  administration. 

The  grave  question  of  war  at  this  moment  occupied  all  minds.  The 
friends  of  peace  were  in  terrible  consternation.  A Hew  York  member 
of  Congress  wished  to  know  what  was  the  situation  of  our  fortresses,  and 
our  preparations  generally,  and  called  attention  to  a letter  from  Judge 
Livingston,  who  stated  that  the  forts  at  Hew  York  had  neither  cannon 
nor  men.  Henry  Clay  replied  with  angry  vehemence  that  he  did  not 
want,  on  this  subject,  Brockholst  Livingston’s  opinions,  or  those  of  any- 
body else.  Gentlemen  who  said  so  much  about  want  of  preparations 
were  really  opposed,  to  war.  After  the  injuries  we  had  received  he 
should  support  war  measures.  Weak  as  we  were  said  to  be,  we  could 
fight  France  and  England  both  if  necessary.  An  Indian  war  was  raging 
in  the  West,  which  he  thought  had  been  excited  by  the  British.  We 
had  complete  proof  that  Great  Britain  would  do  everything  to  destroy  us, 
and  resolution  and  spirit  were  our  only  security.  Dr.  Mitchill  said  the 
British  were  a proud,  overbearing  nation,  who  thought  they  had  a right  to 

1 At  the  September  term  of  the  Circuit  Court,  held  in  Chenango  County,  David  Thomas, 
the  State  Treasurer,  was  indicted  and  tried  before  Judge  William  W.  Van  Ness  for  attempting 
to  bribe  Casper  M.  Rouse,  one  of  the  State  senators,  during  the  pendency  of  the  bill  for  the 
charter  of  the  Bank  of  America.  No  sufficient  proof  of  the  charge  having  been  produced, 
Thomas  was  acquitted.  Solomon  Southwick,  editor  of  the  Albany  Register,  was  also  tried 
and  acquitted  during  the  same  month  of  September  before  Chief  Justice  Kent,  for  an  at- 
tempted bribery  of  Alexander  Sheldon,  Speaker  of  the  Assembly.  Thomas  Addis  Emmet, 
recently  appointed  attorney-general  of  New  York  in  place  of  Matthias  B.  Hildreth,  deceased, 
conducted  these  prosecutions  on  the  part  of  the  State. 
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despise  us  because  we  were  not  united  enough  to  fight  them.  “ With  a 
population  of  seven  millions,  we  should  not  be  frightened  by  political 
screech-owls.” 

The  relations  existing  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
had  been  for  several  years  of  an  anomalous  and  unsettled  character. 
While  the  two  governments  were  not  in  a state  of  declared  hostilities, 
the  irritating  discussions  of  many  knotty  questions  of  international  and 
maritime  law,  with  the  collisions  of  antagonistic  opinions  and  pretensions, 
had  created  and  kept  alive  a vindictive  feeling  in  both  countries;  and 
the  criminations  and  recriminations  which  formed  the  burden  of  diplo- 
matic correspondence,  as  well  as  the  prominent  topics  of  newspaper 
controversies,  seemed  to  point  with  unerring  certainty  towards  the  field 
of  battle.  Great  Britain  took  no  special  care  to  prevent  war  — incensed 
by  the  supposed  leaning  of  the  United  States  towards  France  — believing 
that  in  such  an  event  she  wmuld  quickly  prove  the  vast  superiority  of 
her  naval  power  in  decisive  victory,  and  in  defeat  and  disgrace  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States. 

Two  parties  opposed  the  war  in  America : the  old  Federalists  on  the 
ground  that  we  had  equal  or  greater  cause  for  war  with  France  than 
Great  Britain ; and  the  Clintonians  and  others,  because  the  country  was 
notoriously  unprepared  for  the  commencement  of  hostilities.  A very 
large  majority  of  the  old  Eepublican  party  were  in  favor  of  the  war.  For 
the  time,  war  became  the  sole  subject  of  disputation  between  the  political 
parties  which  existed  in  the  country. 

X Madison  was  averse  to  war  in  any  shape ; under  the  pressure  of  cir- 
cumstances he  was  willing  to  sign  a bill  declaring  hostilities,  but  wished  to 
take  no  further  responsibility.  The  leaders  of  the  war  party  were  inexo- 
rable. A committee  headed  by  the  imperious  Clay  waited  upon  the  Presi- 
dent with  an  intimation  that  he  must  consent  to  recommend  a declaration 
of  war,  or  he  would  not  be  supported  for  the  next  term  of  the  Presidency. 
And  it  must  be  his  war,  not  the  war  of  a few  hot-headed  statesmen.  The 
President  yielded  finally  to  this  hard  condition.  On  the  20th  of 
’June,  the  same  day  that  the  New  York  Legislature  adjourned,  the 
edict  went  forth,  and  war  was  declared  by  the  United  States  of  America 
against  Great  Britain. 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

1812-1814. 

THE  WAR. 

Insectjpjty  of  New  Yokk.  — Condition  of  Europe.  — Hostility  to  the  War.  — 
New  York  Privateers. — Plan  of  the  Campaign.  — Officers  of  the  Army. — 
Hull’s  Expedition  to  Detroit.  — The  New  York  Army.  — General  Van 
Eensselaer. — Alexander  Macomb. — Death  of  Vice  President  George  Clin- 
ton.— Colonel  Solomon  Yan  Eensselaer.  — The  Niagara  Frontier  in  1812. — 
Surrender  of  Detroit.  — Massacre  of  Chicago.  — Savages  coming  East. — 
Creating  an  Inland  Navy.  — Captain  Isaac  Chauncy.  — New  York  Shipbuild- 
ers ON  the  Lakes.  — Elliott’s  daring  Exploit.  — Storming  of  Queenstown. — 
Defeat  of  the  Americans.  — Election  of  President.  — Commodore  Hull’s 
Capture  of  the  Guerriere.  — Jones’  Capture  of  the  Frolic.  — Decatur’s 
Capture  of  the  Macedonian. — The  Victory  of  Bainbridge. — Banquet  to  the 
Victors. — Peculiar  Situation  of  New  York  City. — Shocking  Massacre  at 
Frenchtown. — Lawrence’s  Capture  of  the  Peacock.  — Celebration  of  Vic- 
tory in  New  York.  — Combat  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Shannon.  — Death  of 
Lav^rence. — Exploits  on  the  St.  Lawrence. — Perry’s  Victory  on  Lake  Erie. 
— Recovery  of  Detroit.  — Battle  of  the  Thames.  — Tecumseh  Killed.  — 
Storming  of  Fort  George.  — The  Blockade  of  New  York  City. — Gardiner’s 
Island. — The  Creek  War.  — The  Embargo. 

Never  was  an  offensive  war  voluntarily  undertaken  in  the  face  of 
such  untoward  circumstances.  The  youngest  nation  in  the  world, 
with  self-reliant  audacity,  had  buckled  on  her  armor  to  compel  one  of  the 
oldest,  haughtiest,  and  most  powerful  of  nations  to  respect  her  maritime 
rights.  Would  she  succeed  ? The  plan,  so  far  as  any  definite  plan  was 
matured,  was  to  invade  and  conquer  the  contiguous  British  provinces  in 
America.  But  no  financial  provisions  were  yet  made  adequate  for 
the  vigorous  prosecution  of  hostilities,  no  army  was  in  readiness, 
no  commanders  had  received  the  needful  training,  no  just  conception  of 
the  nature  and  character  of  the  coming  conflict  existed,  and  the  entire 
naval  force  of  the  United  States  consisted  of  eight  frigates  and  twelve 
sloops — with  a few  smaller  vessels  — while  the  proud  mistress  of  the 
ocean  gloried  in  a navy  embracing  one  thousand  and  sixty  sail. 

New  York  was  exposed  on  every  side.  Her  Canadian  frontier  of  many 
hundred  miles,  and  her  defenseless  harbor,  were  regarded  with  dismay  by 
her  inhabitants.  A war  of  invasion  would  doubtless  invite  a war  of  inva- 
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sion.  What  was  to  prevent  Great  Britain  from  sending  her  ships  through 
the  Narrows  or  Long  Island  Sound,  and  taking  possession  of  the  city  ? 

The  victorious  Napoleon  was  at  this  moment  pushing  towards  Moscow 
in  his  struggle  for  universal  dominion.  His  good  understanding  with  the 
Eussian  Emperor  had  not  been  destined  to  endure.  Both  nations  were, 
for  months  prior  to  this  date,  making  formidable  preparations  for  war. 

Five  days  after  the  United  States  declared  war  against  Great 
' Britain,  Napoleon  crossed  the  Niemen,  with  an  immense  and 
splendid  army,  to  oppose  three  hundred  thousand  Eussians,  who  retired 
step  by  step  before  the  invaders.  The  French  encountered  tempests, 
rains,  and  famine  as  the  summer  rolled  on,  but  they  still  advanced.  At 
Borodino,  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  September,  a battle  ensued  in 
which  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  were  engaged, 
and  when  the  curtain  of  night  fell  upon  the  scene  ninety  thousand  were 
among  the  slain.  It  decided  the  fate  of  Moscow,  and  on  the  15th  Napo- 
leon rode  into  the  ancient  capital  in  triumph  ; but  suddenly,  at  midnight, 
the  glare  of  a thousand  flames  shot  into  the  sky,  and  the  baffled  French, 
enveloped  in  fire,  fled  to  the  desolate  surrounding  country  for  refuge. 

Great  Britain  had  united  with  Eussia,  Sweden,  and  Spain  against 
France,  Prussia,  Italy,  Austria,  and  Poland.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
commanded  the  armies  of  Great  Britain  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  and 
exhibited  a degree  of  military  skill  and  activity  which  was  holding  the 
marshals  of  Napoleon  firmly  in  check,  and  which  courted  the  presence  of 
the  Grand  Master  of  War  himself  Affairs  in  Europe  thus  left  Great 
Britain  free  to  send  as  many  ships  as  necessary  against  America. 

The  worst  feature  of  the  situation  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  was  the  lack 
of  unanimity  and  concord  on  the  part  of  the  American  people  in  prose- 
cuting the  war.  Several  of  the  States  from  whence  men  and  money  must 
come  disapproved  of  the  action  of  the  government.  Constantly  recurring- 
disputes  and  discords  among  politicians  proved  serious  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  raising  an  efficient  army.  Boston,  so  illustrious  in  the  Eevolu- 
tionary  conflict,  upon  hearing  the  news  of  the  declaration  of  the  second 
war,  denounced  the  President  and  the  whole  war-party,  while  the  flags  of 
her  shipping  were  hoisted  at  half-mast  in  token  of  mourning  and  humilia- 
tion. All  New  England  resounded  with  invectives  of  a style  and  vio- 
lence without  parallel  elsewhere  in  history.  Josiah  Quincy  opposed  the 
measure  in  Congress  to  the  last.  His  fluency  of  speech  in  debate,  his 
withering  sarcasm  of  tongue  and  pen,  his  sterling  worth  in  private  life, 
his  family  connections  and  influence,  together  with  his  handsome  and 
commanding  presence,  had  made  him  peerless  as  a leader.  Yet  he  was 
in  the  minority.  He  was  caricatured  by  one  of  the  artists  of  the  day  as 
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a king  — upon  his  head  a crown,  his  coat  scarlet,  his  knee-breeches 
light  green,  his  stockings  white  silk,  and  two  codfishes  crossed  upon 
his  left  breast ; he  held  a scepter  in  his  hand,  proclaiming  himself 
"‘Josiah  the  First,  King  of  New  England;  Grand  Master  of  the 
Noble  Order  of  the  Two  Codfishes.”  But  no  amount  of  ridicule  could 
kill  the  force  of  his  arguments,  which  were  scattered  broadcast,  and  re- 
peated by  every  school-boy  in  his  native  State : “ Is  national  honor  a 
principle  which  thirsts  after  vengeance  and  is  appeased  only  by  blood  ? 
When  we  visit  the  peaceable,  and,  to  us,  innocent  colonies  of  Canada 
wdth  the  horrors  of  war,  can  we  be  assured  that  our  own  coast  will  not  be 
visited  with  like  horrors  ? What  are  the  United  States  to  gain  by  this 
war  ? Will  Canada  compensate  the  Middle  States  for  New  York,  or  the 
Western  States  for  New  Orleans  ? ” 

The  clergy,  the  State  authorities,  the  merchants,  the  lawyers,  the 
wealth  and  the  talent  of  New  England,  declared,  as  with  one  voice,  that 
the  war  had  been  instituted  on  the  most  frivolous  and  groundless  pre- 
tenses. In  the  Middle  and  Southern  States  there  was  greater  diversity 
of  sentiment.  Many  were  hostile  to  the  war,  but  thought  the  time  for 
discussion  was  ended.  In  the  West  the  war-spirit  prevailed  over  all 
opposition,  and  the  bold  pioneers  were  ready,  almost  without  exception, 
to  fight  the  British,  whom  they  cordially  hated. 

New  York  was  torn  with  conflicting  opinions.  A large  portion  of  her 
substantial  citizens  believed  “ that  the  declaration  of  war  was  neither 
necessary,  nor  expedient,  nor  seasonable,  but,  having  been  constitutionally 
declared,  should  be  supported  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  constitutional 
laws.”  Great  outrages  were  committed  in  Baltimore  — upon  law  and 
humanity,  as  well  as  the  liberty  of  the  press  — because  of  the  persistent 
and  scathing  opposition  to  the  war  by  one  of  the  Federal  newspapers, 
and  several  valuable  lives  were  lost  in  the  riot  that  ensued.  But  to  the 
honor  of  New  York  be  it  spoken,  few  and  unimportant  were  the  audible 
murmurs  after  the  news  of  the  positive  action  of  the  government  reached 
the  city.  An  immense  meeting  in  the  Park,  June  24,  with  Colonel 
Henry  Eutgers  president,  and  Colonel  Marinus  Willett  secretary,  unani- 
mously resolved  “to  lay  aside  all  animosity  and  private  bickering,  and 
aid  the  authorities  in  constructing  fortifications  ” ; also,  to  unite  in  arms 
on  the  first  approach  of  the  enemy,  and  defend  the  city  to  the  last 
extremity. 

The  wealthy  inhabitants  contributed  magnanimously  from  their  private 
purses  ; military  companies  were  organized  and  drilled  ; men  of  all  trades 
and  avocations  offered  to  labor  on  the  works  of  defense  about  the  city ; 
and  through  individual  enterprise  alone  New  York  fitted  out  and  sent 
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to  sea  from  her  port,  within  four  months  after  the  declaration  of  war, 
twenty-six  privateers,  carrying  two  hundred  and  twelve  guns  and  two 
thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  mend  Fortresses  had  been  in 
slow  process  of  erection  in  the  harbor  since  1808.  Governor’s  Island  pos- 
sessed a regular  inclosed  work  of  masonry,  with  a brick  magazine,  a fur- 
nace for  heating  balls  red-hot,  barracks,  and  an  inexhaustible  well  of 
good  water.  The  neighboring  islands  were  fortified,  and  one  or  two  forts 
had  been  projected  in  the  city  itself  Two  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
pieces  of  artillery  were  reported  to  Congress,  December  17,  1811,  as  fit 
for  use ; and  it  was  stated  that  three  thousand  three  hundred  and  two 
artillerists  ” would  be  required  for  their  operation.^  But  it  was  none  the 
less  apparent  that  the  city  and  harbor  were  but  feebly  prepared  to  resist 
an  attack  from  a powerful  foe,  and  men  were  employed  without  delay  in 
erecting  new  forts  and  strengthening  those  already  existing. 

The  plan  of  the  campaign  was  formed  at  Washington.  The  buoyant, 
persuasive,  imperious  speaker.  Clay,  and  the  ambitious  and  intrepid 
Calhoun,  then  a member  of  Congress,  and  but  thirty  years  of  age,  both 
aspiring  to  leadership,  were  inexhaustibly  supplied  with  ingenious  argu- 
ments in  support  of  aggressive  warfare.  Madison  first  thought  of  ap- 
pointing Clay  commander-in-chief ; but  the  brilliant  Kentuckian  was 
unacquainted  with  military  science,  and,  moreover,  was  wanted  at  Wash- 
ington. Of  the  Kevolutionary  officers  but  few  survived.  Henry  Dear- 
born had  distinguished  himself  under  General  Washington,  been  Secretary 
of  War  from  1801  to  1809,  and  since  then  collector  of  the  port  of  Bos- 
ton ; he  was  sixty-one  years  of  age,  a large,  portly  man  of  commanding 
mien,  undoubted  ability,  and  unimpeachable  integrity.  He  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  land  forces  of  the  Northwestern  department.  Thomas 
Pinckney,  sixty-two  years  of  age,  was  appointed  second  major-general, 
and  placed  in  command  of  the  Southern  department.  J oseph  Bloomfield, 
the  governor  of  New  Jersey  since  1801,  a veteran  of  the  Eevolution,  who 
was  in  New  York  City  in  charge  of  the  fortifications  in  process  of  erec- 
tion when  the  news  reached  him,  was  commissioned  a brigadier-general ; 
and  William  Hull,  governor  of  the  Territory  of  Michigan,  James  Win- 
chester of  Tennessee,  and  John  Parker  Boyd  of  Massachusetts  were  also 
made  brigadiers. 

The  invasion  of  Canada  at  Detroit  and  Niagara  had  been  determined 
upon  and  openly  avowed  by  Congress,  months  before  the  declaration  of 

1 Hardie's  Description  of  the  City  of  New  York  (1827),  p.  131  ; Miss  Booth's  History  of  the 
City  of  New  York  (1863),  p.  697. 

2 Manual  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  New  York  for  1868,  pp.  882,  883  ; Dr.  MitehilVs 
Description  of  the  Fortifications,  1808. 
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war.  Thus  the  British  government  had  ample  time  to  put  their  menaced 
province  in  a state  of  complete  defense,  and  supply  regular  troops  from 
England.  Governor  Hull  was  in  Washington  during  the  spring,  and 
heard  the  subject  freely  discussed  in  official  circles.  He  protested 
against  the  attempt,  without  a fleet  upon  Lake  Erie,  where  the  British 
had  full  sway.  Solomon  Sibley,  a distinguished  citizen  of  Detroit,  wrote 
an  earnest  and  manly  letter  to  Senator  Thomas  Worthington  of  Ohio, 
requesting  him  to  explain  to  the  President  the  need  of  a large  force  at 
Detroit.  He  said  ‘‘  a scheme  had  been  long  in  agitation,  and  generally 
approved  by  the  Indians,  to  clear  the  country  north  and  west  of  the  Ohio 
of  every  American,  and  in  future  establish  that  river  as  a boundary.” 
He  also  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  attack  would  be  made  by 
the  savages,  whatever  the  result  of  pending  negotiations  with 
Great  Britain,  and  that  it  was  of  the  first  importance  to  the  government 
to  send  troops  before  May  or  June,  lest  the  important  post  be  sacrificed, 
and  the  whole  line  of  frontier  involved  in  ruin.^ 

Objections  were  made  to  giving  Governor  Hull  the  control  of  the 
army  in  Ohio  and  Michigan.  It  was  said  that  the  people  of  the  region 
had  no  confidence  in  him  — that  he  was  too  old  and  broken  in  body 
and  nerves  to  conduct  the  multifarious  operations  of  such  a command. 
He  at  first  declined  the  proposed  honor  and  service.  The  nomination 
was  made  on  the  ground  of  his  valuable  military  experience.  It  was 
opposed,  referred  to  a committee,  reported  upon  favorably,  and  confirmed 
by  the  Senate.  Eeturn  Jonathan  Meigs,  son  of  the  heroic  Colonel  Meigs 
of  Connecticut,  was  the  governor  of  Ohio  at  this  crisis ; and  in  response 
to  his  call  for  troops  to  assemble  at  Dayton,  in  April,  men  flocked  thither 
from  every  part  of  the  State,  ambitious  for  distinction  and  eager  for  ac- 
tion. Three  regiments  were  organized,  with  their  field-officers  elected, 
when  Hull  arrived  from  Washington,  May  25.  Duncan  McArthur  was 
colonel  of  the  first  regiment,  James  Findlay  of  the  second,  and  Lewis 
Cass,  then  thirty  years  of  age,  afterwards  Secretary  of  State,  of  the  third. 
General  Wadsworth,  commanding  the  fourth  division  of  Ohio  militia, 
obeyed  with  alacrity  an  order  to  raise  three  companies  of  volunteers.  At 
Urbana  the  moving  army  was  joined  by  a brave  regiment  of  regulars 
under  James  Miller.  The  entire  month  of  June  was  consumed  by  Hull 
and  his  troops  in  toiling  through  the  almost  unbroken  wilderness  towards 
the  Maumee  country.  They  must  necessarily  cut  a road  or  pathway  two 
hundred  or  more  miles,  and  causeways  of  logs  had  to  be  constructed 
across  morasses,  and  bridges  thrown  across  considerable  streams.  Block- 

1 Letter  of  Sthley  to  Worthington,  February  26,  1812  ; Knapp's  History  of  the  Maumee, 
Valley,  pp.  123-127  ; Baines'  French  Revolution,  Vol.  II.  p.  368. 
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houses  for  the  protection  of  the  sick  and  of  provision-trains  were  also 
indispensable.  Meanwhile  hostile  Indians  skulked  behind  the  bushes 
and  trees,  watching  every  movement  with  malignant  vigilance. 

The  news  of  the  declaration  of  war  reached  Hull  on  the  second  day  of 
July,  a few  hours  after  his  army  had  moved  from  the  foot  of  the  Maumee 
Eapids  towards  Detroit.  He  had  sent  two  small  vessels  from  that  point 
to  convey  the  sick  and  the  hospital  stores  to  Detroit  by  water ; he  had 
also  shipped  his  own  baggage  and  that  of  most  of  his  officers,  together 
with  intrenching  tools  and  camp  furniture.  Captain  Hull,  the  son  and 
aid  of  the  governor,  executed  the  order  of  shipment,  and  unfortunately 
included  a small  trunk  containing  Hull’s  commission  and  instructions 
from  the  War  Department,  with  the  complete  muster-rolls  of  the  army 
about  to  invade  Canada ; and  the  wives  of  three  of  the  officers,  with  thirty 
soldiers  for  their  protection,  were  passengers.  The  messenger  who  con- 
veyed the  government  despatch  to  Hull,  which  had  been  intrusted  to  the 
postmaster  at  Cleveland  by  the  postmaster-general,  was  obliged  to  swim 
all  the  streams  between  Cleveland  and  Maumee  ; and  thence  pursued  the 
army  to  its  night  encampment,  which  he  reached  about  two  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  just  as  the  moon  was  rising.  Two  hours  later  the  troops 
were  marching  rapidly.  In  the  mean  time  Hull  despatched  a party  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Eaisin  to  stop  the  vessels  with  their  precious  cargoes, 
but  it  was  too  late.  The  schooner  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  British 
at  Malden,  who  had  been  apprised  of  the  declaration  of  war  two  days  in 
advance  of  Hull,  and  the  valuable  information,  as  well  as  other  treasures, 
was  appropriated  by  the  enemy.  The  smaller  vessel  with  the  sick  passed 
up  the  more  shallow  channel  on  the  west  side  of  Bois  Blanc  Island,  and 
reached  Detroit  in  safety.  On  the  6th  Colonel  Cass  was  sent  to  Malden 
with  a flag  of  truce  to  demand  the  baggage  and  prisoners  taken  from  the 
schooner.  On  his  approach  he  was  blindfolded,  and  in  this  condition 
taken  before  Colonel  St.  George,  and  treated  courteously.  But  the  de- 
mand was  refused. 

The  British  were  already  erecting  fortifications  on  the  Canadian  side 
of  the  river  opposite  Detroit,  which  would  seriously  menace  the  fort. 
Hull  prepared  with  all  possible  expedition  to  drive  them  away.  After 
great  exertions  in  obtaining  boats  and  canoes,  and  through  a resort  to 
strategy  by  which  the  British  hastened  to  defend  another  point,  he  crossed 
over  in  the  night  to  Canada,  just  above  the  present  town  of  Windsor, 
hoisting  the  American  flag  on  the  bright  and  lovely  Sabbath  morning  of 
July  12,  and  issuing  a stirring  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants. 

But  Hull  did  not  push  immediately  forward  and  attack  the  citadel  of 
the  British  and  Indians  at  Malden,  as  his  impetuous  young  officers  de- 
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sired.  He  had  no  means  of  learning  the  real  strength  of  that  fortified 
post,  thirteen  miles  below,  which,  from  its  position  on  the  Detroit 
Eiver  near  its  entrance  into  Lake  Erie,  effectually  commanded  the  waters. 
Its  possession  would  soon  become  necessary  for  self-preservation,  as  its 
warriors  infested  the  road  from  Ohio  over  which  provisions  were  to  be 
transported  on  wagons  or  pack-horses  for  the  army ; and  yet  failure  was 
probable  unless  he  could  first  provide  his  men  with  battering  cannon, 
and  ladders  of  sufficient  height  and  number  to  scale  the  walls.  This 
gave  the  British  ample  time  to  strengthen  their  garrison.  He  afterwards 
confessed  that  he  took  every  step  under  two  sets  of  fears : he  dared  not 
act  boldly  lest  his  incompetent  force  be  totally  destroyed,  or  cease  from 
acting  lest  his  uneasy  militia  desert  him  altogether.  While  beseeching 
government  for  reinforcement,  some  of  his  energetic  officers  performed 
daring  exploits  in  the  vicinity.  Four  days  after  he  encamped  on  the 
Canadian  shore,  Fort  Mackinaw,  the  strongest  American  post  in  the 
country,  situated  upon  an  island  in  Lake  Huron,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  British.  Its  garrison  numbered  only  fifty-seven,  and  its  commandant 
was  first  apprised  of  the  declaration  of  war  by  the  British  officer,  who  at 
the  head  of  one  thousand  men  demanded  its  surrender.  The  disaster 
completely  changed  the  whole  face  of  affairs.  The  Indians  who  had  been 
owerawed  by  this  northern  fort  became  more  deadly  hostile,  and  influ- 
enced by  the  apparently  victorious  British  were  eager  to  march  upon 
Detroit.  Hull  had  been  the  governor  of  Michigan  for  nine  years,  and, 
perfectly  aware  of  the  danger  and  the  brutal  character  of  the  savages, 
was  appalled  at  the  situation.  He  expected  a promised  attack  upon  the 
New  York  frontier  at  Niagara  would  create  a diversion  in  his  favor.  But 
the  British  commander-in-chief.  Sir  George  Prevost,  and  General  Dear- 
born had  already  agreed  to  sign  an  armistice  for  a brief  period,  to  take 
effect  on  the  13th  of  August,  in  which  Hull  was  not  included.  And 
no  notice  of  it  was  sent  to  Hull,  otherwise  Detroit  might  have  been  saved. 
Suspecting  the  whole  force  of  the  British  was  about  to  be  directed  against 
him,  Hull  on  the  8th  of  August  ingloriously  retreated  to  Detroit.  His 
officers  of  every  grade  were  angered  with  disappointment,  and  upbraided 
him  with  imbecility  and  even  treachery. 

New  York  had  by  no  means  been  idle  during  these  summer  days. 
While  the  little  invading  army  at  Detroit  was  fostering  terrible  suspicions 
concerning  its  commander-in-chief,  the  New  York  forces  collected  on  the 
Niagara  frontier  were  scattered  along  to  guard  a line  of  thirty-five  miles. 

We  have  eleven  cannon  for  all  our  extensive  territory,”  wrote  Major 
John  Lovett  on  the  14th  of  August;  “and  from  Buffalo  to  Niagara,  both 
inclusive,  we  have  less  than  one  thousand  militia.” 
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Confronting  them  on  the  Canadian  shore  was  a well-appointed  army,, 
under  the  most  exact  discipline,  and  commanded  by  skillful  and  experi- 
enced officers.  Every  important  eminence  from  Fort  Erie  to  Fort  George, 
on  Lake  Ontario,  was  crowned  with  a battery ; and  a commanding  position 
on  the  heights  of  Queenstown  was  every  day  becoming  more  secure  and 
formidable.  All  this,  together  with  the  mastery  of  the  lakes,  which  gave 

the  British  facilities 
for  crossing  the  river 
at  a moment’s  notice, 
rendered  the  outlook 
extremely  dubious  for 
aggressive  warfare. 

General  Dearborn 
established  himself  in 
the  beginning  at 
Greenbush,  opposite 
Albany,  as  Lake 
Champlain  was  the 
great  military  high- 
way to  the  centre  of 
the  British  province » 
and  the  American 
settlements  at  the 
foot  of  the  lake  were 
remote  and  exposed. 
But  he  delayed  prep- 
arations for  the  prop- 
er conduct  of  the 

Alexander  Macomb,  War  in  all  directions. 

[Major-General  U.  S.  A.]  , . . 

through  signing  the 

armistice,  which  he  continued  until  the  29th  of  August.  The  Legisla- 
ture of  New  York,  quite  as  vigilant  as  the  national  government,  had 
taken  measures  in  the  early  part  of  April  for  enforcing  the  laws  against 
smuggling  on  her  frontiers.  Small  forces  of  infantry  and  some  artillery 
were  stationed  at  various  points.  By  a general  order  issued  from  the 
War  Department  on  the  21st  of  April,  the  detached  militia  of  New  York 
were  arranged  in  two  divisions  and  eight  brigades.  The  governor  of  New 
York  made  herculean  efforts  to  raise  the  quota  of  the  State,  which  in 
defect  of  sufficient  regular  troops  was  needed  at  once  on  the  Niagara  fron- 
tier; and  he  appointed  Stephen  Van  Eensselaer,  the  patroon,  to  the  chief 
command.  John  Armstrong,  having  returned  the  year  before  from  his 
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mission  to  France,  was  commissioned  a brigadier  by  the  general  govern- 
ment in  place  of  the  distinguished  Peter  Gansevoort,  who  died,  after  a 
long  and  distressing  illness,  on  the  2d  of  July.  Morgan  Lewis  was  ap- 
pointed quartermaster-general,  Alexander  Smyth  of  Virginia,  inspector- 
general,  and  Thomas  H.  Cushing  of  Massachusetts,  adjutant-general. 
Alexander  Macomb,  of  the  artillery,  was  made  a colonel,  and  Winfield 
Scott,  then  twenty-six  years  of  age,  Edmund  Pendleton  Gaines  of  Virginia, 
and  Eleazer  Wheelock  Kipley,  Speaker  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature, 
each  received  a lieutenant-colonelcy. 

Alexander  Macomb,  son  of  Alexander  Macomb  (or  McComb  as  the 
name  is  frequently  written,  the  member  of  the  New  York  Legislature  at 
the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  who  pur- 
chased upwards  of  three  and  one  half  million  acres  of  land  resting  upon 
Lake  Ontario  and  the  St.  Lawrence  Eiver  in  1792,  and  who  had  six  sons 
in  the  War  of  1812)  was  born  in  the  British  garrison  at  Detroit,  in 
1782,  just  at  the  close  of  hostilities  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colo- 
nies ; he  was  brought  by  his  parents  to  New  York  in  infancy,  and  reared 
in  the  city.  At  a school  in  Newark,  New  Jersey,  his  military  genius 
and  taste  first  revealed  itself  in  the  organization  and  drilling  of  companies 
among  his  classmates.  At  twenty-three  he  was  captain  of  a corps  of 
-engineers,  and  at  twenty-six  elevated  to  the  rank  of  major.  So  highly 
were  his  attainments  esteemed  that  he  was  employed  at  West  Point 
by  the  government  to  compile  a treatise  on  martial  law.  He  was  thirty 
when  promoted  to  the  colonelcy,  on  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  ; and  six- 
teen years  later  we  shall  find  him  general-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the 
United  States. 

The  death  of  Vice-President  George  Clinton  at  this  juncture  deprived 
New  York  of  an  able  counselor.  During  the  whole  of  the  Ee volutionary 
War  he  stood  at  the  head  of  the  government  of  the  State,  and  sustained 
with  unshaken  firmness  the  rights  of  the  people.  No  man  was  more 
familiar  with  the  physical  condition  of  New  York,  or  better  understood 
the  difficulties  to  be  avoided  in  attempting  to  defend  her  wild  and  unset- 
tled frontiers.  His  judgment  of  men  and  motives  was  profound,  as  well  as 
his  knowledge  of  the  human  heart.  He  was  to  have  been  nominated  for 
re-election,  and  would  probably  have  served  a third  term  of  Vice-Presidency 
had  his  life  been  spared.  He  had  already  presided  over  the  Senate  for 
seven  years  with  rare  dignity  and  discretion.  He  died  in  office,  at  Wash- 
ington, on  the  20th  of  April,  1812,  about  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
He  was  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age.  During  his  illness  he  was 
unremittingly  attended  by  his  son-in-law.  General  Pierre  Van  Cortlandt 
(son  of  the  lieutenant-governor  during  Clinton’s  eighteen  years’  governor- 
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ship  of  New  York),  who  had  succeeded  his  brother,  General  Philip  Van 
Cortlandt,  as  member  of  Congress.  The  funeral  ceremonies  were  con- 
ducted from  the  Capitol  on  the  afternoon  of  the  21st,  the  President 
and  his  Cabinet,  Congress,  and  distinguished  men  of  every  profession, 
citizens  and  strangers,  attending.  The  imposing  procession,  escorted  by 
cavalry,  moved  at  four  o’clock  to  the  Congressional  Cemetery  on  the 
Eastern  branch  of  the  Potomac,  where  his  remains  were  tenderly  interred.^ 
Van  Cortlandt  wrote  to  his  brother  Philip  on  the  23d  censuring  the 
President  for  having  on  the  previous  evening  been  so  disrespectful  to  the 
memory  of  a greater  man  than  himself  as  to  suffer  Mrs.  Madison  to  have 
her  drawing-room  as  usual.  It  is  spoken  of  in  all  places,”  he  said.  On 
the  26th  he  wrote  again,  criticising  Madison  in  the  severest  terms  for 
sending  a message  to  Congress  recommending  two  assistants  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  “on  the  very  day  of  the  death  of  the  Vice-President,  and 
while  both  Houses  were  mourning  the  great  loss  of  the  nation.  The  mes- 
sage was  not  suffered  to  be  read  in  either  House.”  In  the  same  letter  he 
remarked : “ Overtures  were  made  to  me  to  get  Mr.  De  Witt  Clinton  to 
consent  to  be  the  Vice-President  under  Mr.  Madison.  This  arrangement 
cannot  nor  will  not  take  place.”  ^ 


1 Over  the  grave  of  Vice- 
of  white  marble  was  erected, 
pen  of  De  Witt  Clinton  ; “ To 
He  was  a soldier  and  statesman 
council,  distinguished  in  war. 
fulness,  purity,  and  ability, 
those  of  governor  of  his  native 
the  United  States.  While  he 
valor  were  the  pride,  the  orna- 
try  ; and  when  he  died  he  left 
spent  life,  worthy  of  all  imita- 

2 General  Pierre  Van  Cort- 
Cortlandt,  April  26,  1812. 
Van  Cortlandt  at  this  period, 
ly,  throw  much  light  upon  the 
cians  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
to  Madison,  although  one  of 
during  his  late  administration, 
of  Vice-President  Clinton,  and 
pp.  407-410  (Vol.  II.).  He  sub- 
son,  who  died  in  1821  ; she  was 
who  married  the  sister  of  Volck- 
Annals  of  Albany.  See  pp.  99, 


Clinton’s  Tomb 


President  Clinton  a monument 
bearing  the  inscription,  from  the 
the  memory  of  George  Clinton, 
of  the  Eevolution,  eminent  in 
He  filled  with  unexampled  use- 
among  many  other  high  offices. 
State  and  of  Vice-President  of 
lived  his  virtue,  wisdom,  and 
nient,  and  security  of  his  coun- 
an  illustrious  example  of  a well- 
tion.” 

landt  to  General  Philip  Van 
The  letters  of  General  Pierre 
carefully  preserved  by  the  fami- 
conduct  and  motives  of  politi- 
ment.  He  was  bitterly  opposed 
the  warmest  friends  of  Jefferson 
He  married  Catharine,  daughter 
was  left  a widower  in  1811.  See 
sequently  married  Ann  Steven- 
the  daughter  of  John  Stevenson, 
ert  Peter  Douw.  — MunsclVs 
100  (Vol.  II.).  Their  only  son. 


Colonel  Pierre  Van  Cortlandt,  the  present  proprietor  of  the  old  historical  manor-house,  mar- 
ried, in  1836,  Catharine,  daughter  of  Dr.  Theodoric  Romeyn  Beck  — known  throughout  the 
civilized  world  as  the  author  and  founder  of  medical  jurisprudence,  a science  which  be  sub- 
stantially created,  and  who  ranks,  wherever  law  and  justice  are  administered,  with  Blackstone, 
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It  was  a master-stroke  of  policy  rather  than  the  deliberate  choice  of  a 
good  military  leader,  when  Stephen  Van  Kensselaer,  a leading  Federalist, 
and  known  to  be  greatly  opposed  to  the  war,  was  appointed  to  the  major- 
generalship  of  the  detached  militia  of  New  York.  He  was  not  a military 
man,  but  since  his  country  was  committed  to  the  measure  of  war  he  nobly 
laid  aside  all  party  feeling  and  gave  it  his  hearty  support.  It  was  thought 
the  example  of  a man  of  such  wealth  and  importance  in  the  State  would 
influence  favorably  the  disaffected.  He  accepted  the  appointment  only  on 
condition  that  his  cousin,  Solomon  Van  Eensselaer,  adjutant-general  of 
New  York,  and  well  acquainted  with  military  science,  should  accompany 
him  as  his  aid  and  counselor.  It  was  well  understood  that  the  latter 
would  be  the  general,  in  a practical  military  point  of  view.  He  was 
some  ten  years  younger  than  the  patroon,  the  son  of  General  Henry 
Kiliaen  Van  Eensselaer,  who  was  wounded  at  the  capture  of  Burgoyne. 
He  was  a born  soldier.  Before  his  twentieth  birthday  he  raised  a valiant 
little  company  of  soldiers  in  his  own  county  of  Eensselaer,  and,  with  the 
sacred  commission  of  Washington  in  his  pocket,  led  them  through  a 
dense  Western  wilderness  of  several  hundred  miles,  and  joined  Anthony 
Wayne’s  expedition  to  the  Maumee  in  1794.  He  was  promoted  to  the 
command  of  a troop  and  greatly  admired  and  respected  by  his  superior 
offlcers  for  his  soldier-like  deportment.^ 

Bacon,  and  Grotius.  Children  of  Colonel  Pierre  and  Catharine  Beck  Van  Cortlandt : 1.  Cath- 
arine Theresa  Romeyn,  married  Rev.  John  Rutherford  Matthews  ; 2.  Pierre  Van  Cortlandt, 
died  October  16,  1879  ; 3.  Romeyn  Beck,  died  March  1,  1843  ; 4.  James  Stevenson  ; 5. 
Theodoric  Romeyn,  died  August  11,  1880  ; 6.  Anne  Stevenson  ; 7.  Philip,  died  October  10, 
1858.  Maria,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Vice-President  Clinton,  was  with  her  father  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  She  subsequently  married  Dr.  Stephen  Beekman,  who  was  appointed  a 
surgeon  of  the  United  States  army  under  Dearborn,  at  Greenbush.  He  wrote  to  General 
Van  Cortlandt,  August  11,  1812  : “ I am  sickened  with  campaigning  — living  in  tow-cloth 
houses  ; and  the  mode  of  operating,  sending  soldiers  off  in  small  detachments,  and  not  half 
found  with  clothing  or  ammunition,  so  that  the  Britishers  may  have  no  trouble  in  taking  them 
and  sending  the  officers  home  on  parole  of  honor,  disgusts  me  with  the  service,  and  I am  de- 
termined to  resign.”  — Family  Archives. 

^ Colonel  Solomon  Van  Rensselaer  was  a rigid  disciplinarian.  He  was  at  one  time  parad- 
ing his  famous  sorrel  troop  near  the  quarters  of  General  Wilkinson  on  the  Wabash  River.  It 
was  just  prior  to  a contemplated  action  with  the  Indians  in  1794  ; he  had  been  exercising 
his  men  upon  every  description  of  service,  whether  the  land  was  cleared  or  wooded,  broken 
or  smooth,  and  they  were  taught  to  consider  no  obstacle  impassable  without  a fair  trial. 
General  Wilkinson  was  looking  on,  and,  wishing  to  test  the  metal  of  the  youthful  officer,  cried 
out,  just  as  the  troop  came  to  a halt,  facing  a stone  wall  which  surrounded  his  fine  garden, 
“ Charge  ! ” In  an  instant  the  spurs  touched  Van  Rensselaer’s  finely  strung  horse  that  stood 
with  his  neck  proudly  arched,  and  with  a flying  leap,  the  result  of  muscular  energy  that 
would  have  unseated  a careless  rider,  he  cleared  the  wall,  followed  by  the  whole  troop,  scam- 
pering over  the  vegetables  and  demolishing  every  growing  thing  in  their  progress.  Having 
prompted  this  ruinous  result  to  the  fruits  of  a summer’s  industry  and  care  by  his  own  man- 
date, although  he  never  supposed  the  cavalry  would  pass  the  high  enclosure,  Wilkinson 
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He  married  his  cousin  Harriet,  daughter  of  Colonel  Philip  and  Maria 
Sanders  Van  Eensselaer,  in  1797.  The  mother  of  the  bride  refusing  to 
sanction  the  marriage  it  was  tinged  with  romance.  One  cold  frosty 
afternoon  in  January,  while  the  lady  of  the  house  was  taking  her  cus- 
tomary nap  on  the  sofa  before  a blazing  fire  in  the  family  sitting-room,  the 
young  soldier,  with  the  full  consent  of  the  bride’s  father  was  united  to  the 
beautiful  Harriet  in  the  bonds  of  matrimony  by  the  venerable  Dominie  Van 
Vranken  of  Fishkill.  After  the  ceremony  the  dominie  and  the  bride- 
groom climbed  out  the  back  window,  and  the  mother  was  none  the  wiser 
for  some  days.  In  April  of  the  same  year  the  young  soldier  wrote  to  his 
wife  from  Philadelphia : Since  I came  here  I have  been  sitting  twice 

a day  to  have  my  miniature  taken  by  Gilbert  Stuart,  a masterly  artist. 
It  was  finished  this  evening.  The  price  for  painting  was  fifty  dollars  ; 
although  it  is  extravagant,  yet  with  much  satisfaction  did  I pay  for  it,  as 
it  was  intended  to  give  you  pleasure.  The  likeness  is  not  as  striking  a 
one  as  he  took  for  President  Washington  and  General  Wilkinson,  in  my 
eyes.”  The  exquisitely  painted  miniature,  of  which  the  accompanying 
sketch  is  a fac-simile,  was  executed  on  ivory,  set  in  gold,  and  placed  in  a 
red  morocco  case  lined  with  white  satin. 

John  Lovett,  a lawyer  of  Albany,  afterwards  member  of  Congress,  was 
invited  by  the  patroon  to  become  his  military  secretary.  ''  I am  not  a 
soldier ! ” was  the  quick  response.  ‘‘  It  is  not  your  sword,  but  your  pen, 
that  I want,”  said  Van  Eensselaer.  Whereupon  Lovett  accepted  the  prof- 

stifled  his  regrets  at  the  destruction  of  his  garden,  and  with  the  gravity  of  a stoic  brought 
the  mischief-makers  back.  After  a few  more  manoeuvres,  and  when  the  troop  suddenly  faced 
the  river,  the  general  again  shouted,  “Charge!”  Away  under  full  speed  the  dauntless 
young  captain  with  his  well-trained  horsemen  dashed  down  the  steep  hank,  and  headlong 
into  the  river,  before  the  order  could  be  countermanded.  If  the  chagrin  of  the  general  had 
been  great  when  his  garden  had  been  destroyed,  his  apprehension  was  greater  now  for  the 
safety  of  the  obedient  and  reckless  troop.  He  watched  their  movements  in  silent  agony. 
One  of  them,  a cornet,  he  saw  separated  from  his  own  steed,  and,  in  imminent  danger  of  be- 
ing killed  by  the  struggles  of  others,  but  grappled  in  time  and  taken  in  tow  by  the  vigilant 
captain,  whose  cheering  voice  was  heard  above  the  uproar.  The  gallant  fellows  ascended  the 
opposite  bank  in  triumph,  and  Wilkinson,  as  he  expressed  himself,  “felt  as  if  released  from  the 
burden  of  Atlas.”  {Legacy  of  Historical  Gleanings,  by  Mrs.  Catharine  Y.  R.  Bonney.)  In 
the  notable  battle  at  the  foot  of  the  Maumee  Rapids  in  August,  1794,  this  boy  of  twenty  sig- 
nalized himself  at  the  head  of  the  same  troop  in  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  effective  charges 
ever  made  against  the  savages  of  that  region.  He  was  wounded,  it  was  supposed  fatally,  and 
a litter  was  brought  to  convey  him  from  the  victorious  battle-field.  He  refused  to  be  laid 
upon  it.  “You  young  dog  ! how  then  are  you  going  ? ” exclaimed  Y^ayne.  “I  am  an  offi- 
cer of  the  cavalry,  sir,  and  shall  go  on  horseback,”  was  the  reply.  “You  will  drop  by  the 
way,”  suggested  Wayne.  “ If  I do,  just  cover  me  up  and  let  me  lie  there,”  was  the  quiet  re- 
sponse. He  was  mounted  upon  his  own  charger  as  he  desired,  and  one  of  his  dragoons  on 
either  side  supported  him  some  five  or  six  miles.  The  best  surgeons  in  the  army  attended 
him,  and  each  said  after  his  recovery,  that  not  one  of  a thousand  ever  survived  such 
wounds. 
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fered  post.  He  was  a man  of  genius,  charming  in  conversation,  full  of 
anecdote,  and  an  acknowledged  wit.  He  wrote,  upon  his  arrival  at  Og- 
densburg:  “If  flying  through  air,  water,  mud,  brush,  over  hills,  dales, 
meadows,  swamps,  on  wheels  or  horseback,  and  getting  a man’s  ears 
gnawed  off  with  mosquitoes  and  gallinippers,  make  a soldier,  then  I have 
seen  service.”  He  accompanied  the  two  Yan  Eensselaers  on  a tour  of 
inspection  along  the  Niagara  Eiver  from  Lake  Erie  to  Lake  Ontario.  He 
spoke  of  the  one  little  brig  Oneida  at  Sackett’s  Harbor,  “ which  could  be 
burned  at  any  hour  if  the  British  chose,”  and  of  the  reception  given  Van 
Eensselaer  by  its  brave  commander,  Melancthon  Taylor  Woolsey,  of  New 
York.  This  vessel  had  recently 
been  attacked  by  five  British 
vessels  larger  than  herself,  but 
by  landing  part  of  her  guns  and 
establishing  a battery  on  shore, 
where  two  hundred  soldiers  were 
stationed,  she  succeeded  in  beat- 
ing them  off.  On  one  occasion 
the  little  inspecting  party  were 
compelled  to  seek  shelter  at  mid- 
night in  a deserted  house.  Lov- 
ett said : “We  placed  our  gen- 
eral on  the  table  about  four  and 
a half  feet  long,  crooked  up  his 
legs,  borrowed  a thick  blanket 
of  a soldier,  and  covered  him  up 
quite  comfortably.  The  colonel 
then  laid  down  upon  two  boards 
in  his  great-coat ; I selected  a large  Dutch-oven,  as  the  thought  struck 
me  it  would  be  the  safest  retreat  from  the  vermin.  But  how  to  get  in 
it  I knew  not.  I finally  took  a wide  board,  placed  an  end  in  the  mouth 
of  the  monstrous  oven,  laid  myself  on  the  board,  and  bade  the  sergeant 
of  the  guard  raise  up  the  other  end  and  push  me  into  the  oven  — and 
in  I went  like  a pig  on  a wooden  shovel ; and  there  I staid  and  had  one 
of  the  loveliest  night’s  rest  of  my  life.” 

Yan  Eensselaer  decided  to  concentrate  his  forces  at  Lewiston  Heights, 
opposite  the  British  works  at  Queenstown,  and  had  hardly  established 
his  new  headquarters  when  intelligence  of  the  armistice  arrived.  It  thus 
became  necessary  to  confer  with  the  British  general,  Sheaffe,  concerning 
the  details  of  that  agreement  and  the  government  of  the  armies  on  the 
Niagara  Eiver  during  its  continuance.  Colonel  Solomon  Yan  Eensselaer, 
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in  full  military  costume,  crossed  into  Canada  with  a flag  of  truce.  He 
was  courteously  received  at  British  headquarters.  To  the  proposition 
that  no  troops  should  move  from  that  district  to  join  General  Brock, 
who  had  gone  to  reinforce  the  British  army  opposite  Detroit,  Sheaffe 
readily  assented.  But  when  the  audacious  American  colonel  insisted 
upon  the  use  of  Lake  Ontario  as  a public  highway,  in  common  with  the 
British  themselves,  for  purposes  of  transportation,  the  demand  was  un- 
equivocally refused.  Van  Eensselaer  said : “ Then  there  can  be  no 
armistice,  our  negotiation  is  at  an  end.  General  Van  Eensselaer  will 
take  the  responsibility  upon  himself  of  preventing  your  detaching  troops 
from  this  district.”  The  officers  all  rose  to  their  feet : Sir,  you  take 

high  ground ! ” said  Sheaffe,  with  his  hand  upon  the  hilt  of  his  sword. 

I do,  sir,  and  will  maintain  it,”  replied  Van  Eensselaer,  striking  the 
same  hostile  attitude ; but,”  addressing  himself  decidedly  to  Sheaffe, 
'‘you  dare  not  detach  the  troops!”  Hot  another  word  was  uttered. 
After  walking  the  room  for  a few  moments  the  general  said,  “ Be  seated, 
and  excuse  me.”  He  withdrew  with  his  officers,  but  presently  returned, 
and  politely  remarked,  “ Sir,  from  amicable  considerations  I grant  you 
the  use  of  the  waters.”  Thus  the  interview  closed. 

This  successful  effort  at  diplomacy  was  of  vital  importance  to  the 
Americans.  The  roads  were  impassable,  especially  for  heavy  cannon,  and 
the  much  needed  supplies  for  the  army  collected  at  Oswego  could  be  ob- 
tained only  by  water,  thus  were  not  likely  to  reach  their  destination 
so  long  as  the  highway  of  the  lake  was  beset  by  a triumphant  enemy. 
An  express  was  quickly  on  the  wing,  and  Colonel  Fenwick  at  Oswego 
ordered  forward  with  all  possible  haste ; the  cannon  and  military  stores 
were  shipped  to  Fort  Niagara,  and  thence,  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
enemy,  deposited  safely  at  the  camping-ground.  General  Van  Eensselaer 
was  also  enabled  to  use  this  advantage  for  another  purpose  of  great  conse- 
quence to  the  country.  He  sent  an  express  to  Ogdensburg  for  the  imme- 
diate removal  of  nine  schooners  to  Sackett’s  Harbor.  These  had  been 
imprisoned  at  that  place,  and  were  desired  for  gunboats,  into  which  they 
could  be  changed*  for  active  service  as  the  most  expeditious  method  of 
preparing  a fleet  of  war  to  obtain  command  of  the  waters  of  Lake  Ontario. 

The  brief  exhilaration  of  the  army  over  Van  Eensselaer’s  triumph 
swiftly  turned  into  the  deepest  gloom.  Hews  came  of  the  capitulation  of 
Hull  at  Detroit,  a disaster  which  seemed  likely  to  produce  a general  mutiny 

amoni?  the  Hew  York  forces.  Erelong,  on  the  26th  of  the  same 

Aug.  26.  ® 

month.  General  Sir  Isaac  Brock,  governor  of  Lower  Canada,  at  the 
head  of  his  troops,  was  seen  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Niagara  Eiver,  less 
than  one  fourth  of  a mile  distant,  parading  Hull  and  his  American  soldiers 
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pompously  along  the  heights  of  Queenstown,  in  full  view  of  the 
American  camp  at  Lewiston.  On  the  following  morning  the  prisoners 
were  embarked  for  Montreal  and  Quebec  to  be  made  a public  spectacle. 
“ Seated  in  an  old  ragged,  open  carriage,  Hull  was  drawn  through  the 
streets  of  Montreal,  and  thus  exhibited  as  a rare  show  to  the  natives 
assembled.” 

« Why  did  Hull  surrender  ? ” was  the  question  upon  every  lip.  The 
war  party  of  the  country,  mortified  at  this  speedy  termination  of  an 
attempt  to  make  a conquest  of  Canada,  and  thus  humiliate  Great  Britain, 
made  the  unhappy  Hull  the  scapegoat  of  everybody’s  blunders,  accusing 
him,  as  did  his  officers  under  him,  of  cowardice  or  treachery.  But  the 
difficulties  of  his  position  were  very  great,  and  it  is  extremely  doubtful 
whether  under  any  officer  much  Canadian  ground  could  have  been  gained. 
Brock’s  vigilance  had  secured  Fort  Mackinaw  before  its  commander  had 
been  apprised  of  the  declaration  of  war ; and  taking  advantage  of  the  im- 
politic armistice  in  contemplation,  the  same  British  officer  had  withdrawn 
a large  body  of  troops  from  Niagara  and  hastened  to  Detroit.  The 
Indians  of  the  whole  region  flocked  to  his  standard ; and  the  cunning 
Tecumseh  and  his  savage  warriors  guarded  the  road  from  Ohio  to  inter- 
cept reinforcements  and  supplies.  A detachment  sent  by  Hull  to  the  aid 
of  Captain  Brush  at  the  river  Eaisin  with  men,  flour,  and  cattle  from 
Ohio  for  the  army,  fell  into  an  ambuscade  and  was  totally  routed.  The 
mail-bag  was  captured,  and  Brock  by  the  means  came  into  possession 
of  the  knowledge  needful  to  overwhelm  Detroit.  He  crossed  the  river, 
and  demanded  the  unconditional  surrender  of  the  post.  Hull  doubted 
his  ability  to  sustain  a siege  with  his  meager  force,  and  supplies  fast 
diminishing.  The  British  were  already  in  the  town,  advancing  toward 
the  fort  in  solid  column,  twelve  deep.  A dark  and  fiendish  war-cloud 
hung  upon  every  side,  and  the  British  general  had  significantly  remarked 
in  his  note,  “ The  Indians  who  have  attached  themselves  to  my  troops 
will  be  beyond  my  control  the  moment  the  contest  begins.” 

Hull  shuddered  at  the  prospect  of  consigning  the  innocent  inhabi- 
tants of  the  town  and  country,  who  thronged  the  fort  for  protection,  to 
barbarities  from  which  the  stoutest  heart  would  turn  with  sickening 
horror.  His  daughter  and  her  children  were  there,  and  the  wives  and 
children  of  some  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Detroit ; also  clergymen  and 
non-combatants.  Believing  resistance  would  be  in  vain,  it  seemed  crimi- 
nal rather  than  brave  to  sacrifice  so  much  human  life.  He  was  pacing 
the  parade  backward  and  forward  in  acute  mental  agony,  when  a cannon- 
ball bounded  into  the  fort,  killing  instantly  Captain  Hancks  of  Fort 
Mackinaw,  Lieutenant  Sibley,  and  Dr.  Eeynolds,  who  had  accompanied 
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Hull’s  sick  from  Maumee  to  Detroit  — besides  wounding  several  others. 
Women  were  bespattered  with  blood  and  quickly  carried  to  the  bomb-proof 
vault  for  safety.  A moment  later  the  white  flag  was  raised. 

The  capitulation  included  the  detachments  of  Cass  and  McArthur,  the 
command  and  convoy  under  Brush  at  the  Eaisin,  and  indeed  the  whole 
territory  of  Michigan.  Cass  and  McArthur,  with  three  hundred  men,  had 
been  sent  to  endeavor  by  a circuitous  route  to  open  communication  with 
Brush  ; but  getting  entangled  in  a swamp,  with  nothing  to  eat  for  two 
days  but  a few  potatoes  and  green  pumpkins,  they  returned  to  Detroit 
just  as  affairs  had  reached  the  crisis.  Their  wrath  may  be  better  imagined 
than  described.  They  were  brave  and  capable  officers,  and  unwilling  to 
consider  themselves  beaten.  The  whole  army  was  in  a fury  of  disappoint- 
ment, and  the  surrender  was  particularly  hard  on  the  fresh  troops  who 
had  not  yet  come  in  sight  of  the  smoke  of  the  enemy’s  guns. 

Immediately  upon  Hull’s  exchange  he  was  tried  by  a court-martial  for 
treason,  cowardice,  and  neglect  of  duty ; acquitted  of  the  first,  he  was 
sentenced  to  be  shot  for  the  last  two.  He  was  pardoned,  however,  by  the 
President,  but  dismissed  the  service. 

While  Hull  stood  doubting  whether  he  should  err  on  the  side  of 
humanity  or  valor,  hemmed  in  by  a foe  of  unknown  strength  upon  all 
sides,  the  site  of  what  is  now  Michigan  Avenue  in  the  wonderful  city  of 
Chicago,  was  the  scene  of  a shocking  massacre.  Fort  Dearborn,  built  by 
the  United  States  Government  in  1804  near  the  junction  of  the  Chicago 
Eiver  and  Lake  Michigan,  was  garrisoned  by  fifty -four  men  under  Cap- 
tain Hathan  Heald.  It  was  a solitary  post  in  the  vast  wilderness,  far 
from  the  frontiers,  and  Hull  ordered  its  evacuation  as  soon  as  he  heard  of 
the  fate  of  Fort  Mackinaw ; the  message  was  conveyed  from  Fort  Wayne 
by  a Pottawatomie  chief  who  was  on  amicable  terms  with  John  Kinzie, 
the  first  white  settler  of  Chicago.^  The  garrison  were  directed  to  march 

1 The  Indians  said  “the  first  white  man  who  settled  here  was  a negro”  — referring  to 
Jean  Baptist  Point  an  Sable,  a mulatto  from  St.  Domingo,  who  built  a little  house  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Chicago  Eiver,  opposite  the  fort,  in  1796  ; the  same  dwelling  which  Mr. 
Kinzie  subsequently  enlarged  and  occupied  for  many  years  with  his  young  family,  enjoying 
the  friendship,  trade,  and  confidence  of  the  Indians.  He  planted  some  fine  Lombardy  poplars 
in  front,  and  cultivated  a garden  and  orchard  in  the  rear.  John  Kinzie  was  born  in  Quebec 
in  1763.  He  was  the  only  offspring  of  his  mother’s  second  marriage.  His  father  died  while 
Jie  was  an  infant,  and  his  mother  married  a third  time,  and  with  her  husband,  Mr.  Forsythe, 
removed  to  Hew  York  City.  At  ten  years  of  age  young  Kinzie  was  placed  in  a school  at 
Williamsburg  ; but  he  ran  away  after  a short  period,  and  reached  Quebec.  He  became  a 
trader,  and  established  numerous  trading-houses.  In  1800  he  married  the  widow  of  Colonel 
McKillup,  a British  officer  killed  at  Fort  Miami,  on  the  Maumee  River,  at  the  time  of  Wayne’s 
appearance  there  in  1794.  Her  daughter  was  the  young  wife  of  Lieutenant  Helm.  Three 
children  were  with  her  in  the  boat  on  the  day  of  the  massacre,  John  H.  Kinzie,  Robert  A. 
Kinzie,  and  a daughter  who  became  the  wife  of  General  David  Hunter.  — Lossing. 
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through  the  woods  to  Fort  Wayne,  and  thence  to  Detroit.  The  friendly 
Indian  messenger  warned  Captain  Heald  against  the  perilous  undertaking. 
The  savages  all  through  the  Western  country  were  restless,  sullen,  and 
blood-thirsty.  Mr.  Kinzie  remonstrated.  The  younger  officers  in  the 
fort,  Lieutenant  Helm,  son-in-law  of  Mrs.  Kinzie,  and  Ensign  Eonan, 
urged  their  commander  to  remain,  strengthen  the  fort,  and  defy  the 
Indians  until  relief  could  reach  them.  But  Heald  said  he  must  obey 
orders.  Thus  arrangements  were  made  for  departure. 

At  nine  o’clock  on  the  same  bright  morning  that  Detroit  was  sur- 
rendered, the  gate  of  the  Chicago  fort  was  thrown  open,  and  a . 

’ ® ° ^ Aug.  15. 

little  mournful  procession  emerged,  and  slowly  moved  in  an 
easterly  direction  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan.  The  heroic  Mrs. 
Heald  rode  a handsome  horse  by  the  side  of  her  husband ; Mrs.  Helm 
and  the  other  ladies  were  also  mounted.  Captain  Wells,  Mrs.  Heald’s 
uncle,  who  had  married  an  Indian  princess  and  been  made  a chief  among 
the  Miamis,  galloped  across  the  country  with  a few  of  liis  tribe  to  assist 
in  defending  the  fort ; but,  finding  himself  too  late,  he  could  only  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  doomed  party  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  prevent 
slaughter.  Mr.  Kinzie  was  also  present,  hoping  by  his  personal  influence 
to  soften,  if  he  could  not  avert,  the  impending  blow.  His  family  were  in 
a boat  in  charge  of  a friendly  Indian.  As  the  travelers  neared  the 
sand-hills  between  the  prairie  and  the  beach,  their  escort  of  treacherous 
Pottawatomies,  under  Blackbird,  filed  to  the  right  and  disappeared  behind 
the  little  hillocks.  In  the  next  breath  they  commenced  an  assault.  It 
was  a hand-to-liand  encounter,  short  and  desperate,  a life-and-death  strug- 
gle — a battle  in  the  open  field  — fifty-four  soldiers,  twelve  civilians,  and 
four  or  five  women,  fighting  full  five  hundred  Indian  warriors.  Captain 
Wells  said  to  his  niece,  Mrs.  Heald,  as  he  saw  the  nature  of  the  conflict, 
“We  have  not  the  slightest  chance  for  life,”  and  dashed  forward  to  fight 
with  the  rest,  while  his  cowardly  Miamis  fled  over  the  prairies  and  away 
as  if  the  evil  spirit  was  at  their  heels.  A fiendish  young  savage  sprang 
into  a wagon  in  which  were  twelve  children,  and  tomahawked  them  all ! 
Captain  Wells  saw  the  bloody  deed,  and  was  off  towards  the  Indian  en- 
campment with  the  speed  of  a whirlwind,  exclaiming,  “ If  that  is  their 
game,  butchering  women  and  children,  I ’ll  kill  too.”  Swift-footed  war- 
riors pursued  and  shot  him.^  Knowing  the  temper  and  practices  of  the 
savages  well,  he  taunted  them  after  he  fell  with  the  most  insulting  epi- 
thets in  order  to  provoke  them  to  kill  him  instantly,  and  thus  to  escape 

1 Mary,  the  daughter  of  Captain  William  Wells  whose  life  was  as  romantic  and  heroic  as 
its  termination  was  tragic,  married  in  1821,  Judge  James  Wolcott,  a resident  of  Maumee 
City  from  1826  until  his  death  in  1873. 
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being  reserved  for  the  torture,  in  which  he  succeeded.  A tomahawk  was 
plunged  into  his  head,  his  heart  was  cut  out,  and  a portion  of  it  eaten 
with  exuberant  delight.  Mrs.  Heald  received  seven  bullet-wounds  ; but, 
although  faint  and  bleeding,  she  managed  to  keep  her  saddle.  The  Indi- 
ans wished  to  save  her  horse,  and  only  aimed  at  the  rider.  Dr.  Yan 
Voorhees,  a brilliant  young  New  York  surgeon  from  Fishkill,  was  among 
the  slain  ; also  the  brave  Ensign  Eonan,  who  wielded  his  sword  to  the 
last.  Mrs.  Helm  had  a deadly  strife  wdth  a stalwart  savage  who  struck 
at  her  wdth  a tomahawE.  She  sprang  aside,  receiving  the  blow  in  her 
shoulder ; at  the  same  instant  she  seized  him  about  the  neck  and  tried  to 
grasp  his  scalping-knife,  which  hung  in  a sheath  by  his  side.  While  thus 
struggling  she  was  dragged  from  her  antagonist  by  another  savage,  wdio 
bore  her,  despite  her  desperate  resistance,  to  the  margin  of  the  lake  and 
threw  her  in,  but  held  her  so  that  she  could  not  drowm.  She  presently 
perceived  that  she  was  supported  by  a friendly  hand.  It  w^as  a chief  who 
had  saved  her.  When  the  firing  ceased  he  conducted  her  to  the  prairie, 
where  she  met  her  step-father,  Mr.  Kinzie,  and  heard  that  her  husband 
was  safe.  The  wife  of  one  of  the  soldiers  fought  desperately,  and  suppos- 
ing that  all  prisoners  were  reserved  for  torture,  suffered  herself  to  be 
literally  cut  in  pieces.  Mrs.  Holt,  whose  husband  was  severely  wounded 
in  the  beginning,  received  from  him  his  sword,  and  used  it  so  skillfully 
while  a half-dozen  wmrriors  were  all  trying  at  once  to  dismount  her  and 
secure  her  high-spirited  horse,  that  other  Indians  shouted,  “Don’t  hurt 
her ! ” She  suddenly  wheeled  her  horse  and  rode  furiously  over  the 
prairie,  but  was  checked  by  the  savages ; and  wEile  three  of  them  engaged 
her  in  front,  a powerful  fellow  seized  her  by  the  neck  and  dragged  her 
backward  to  the  ground.  She  was  carried  into  captivity,  but  afterw^ards 
ransomed.  The  wounded  captives  w^ere  nearly  all  scalped  after  Captain 
Heald  went  through  the  ceremony  of  a surrender.  Mrs.  Heald  herself 
escaped  scalping  in  this  last  horrible  moment  only  through  the  interces- 
sion of  Mrs.  Kinzie,  who  sent  a trusty  Indian  servant  to  offer  a mule  as 
a ransom,  and  the  Indian  increased  the  bribe  with  two  bottles  of  whiskey. 
As  this  was  more  than  her  beautiful  scalp  would  bring  at  Malden,  she  was 
released,  and  concealed  in  Mrs.  Kinzie’s  boat  from  the  avaricious  eyes  of 
other  scalp-hunters.  All  the  civilians  were  killed  except  Mr.  Kinzie  and 
his  sons,  all  the  officers  except  Captain  Heald  and  Lieutenant  Helm,  two 
thirds  or  more  of  the  soldiers,  and  twelve  children.  The  prisoners  were 
divided  among  their  captors.^ 

1 Dr.  Jolin  Cooper  of  Kew  York,  a native  of  Ftshkill,  was  the  immediate  predecessor  of 
Dr.  Van  Voorhees  at  Fort  Dearborn.  They  were  classmates,  and  when  Dr.  Cooper  resigned, 
in  1811,  Dr  Van  Voorhees  was  appointed  in  his  stead. 
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On  the  day  after  the  massacre  the  fort  was  burned,  and  the  site  of 
Chicago  left  in  desolation  for  the  next  four  years.  Blackbird  and  his 
savage  horde  pressed  immediately  towards  Fort  Wayne  and  Fort 
Harrison  on  the  Wabash,  encouraged  by  private  emissaries  from 
Tecumseh,  who  was  strong  in  the  hope  of  establishing  a confederacy  for 
the  complete  expulsion  of  the  white  inhabitants  north  and  west  of  the 
Ohio  Eiver,  the  principal  tribes  of  the  region  having  already  united. 

It  was  a black  day  for  Hew  York  when  intelligence  of  these  several  dis- 
asters reached  the  city — Fort  Mackinaw  and  Detroit  surrendered,  Chicago 
annihilated,  and  the  remaining  strongholds  in  Ohio  beleaguered ! The 
folly  of  the  War  Department  in  commencing  hostile  operations  before  ob- 
taining control  of  the  lakes  was  apparent.  Eegrets  were  of  no  use  in  the 
emergency.  The  mischief  was  to  be  remedied.  Hew  York  must  strain 
every  nerve,  or  devastating  war  would  cross  her  borders.  The  whole  coun- 
try was  profoundly  agitated.  Sparsely  settled  Ohio  heaved  like  a storm- 
smitten  ocean  in  its  wrath,  and  men  of  every  class  and  condition  in  life 
flocked  to  the  recruiting  stations  and  offered  their  services.  Before  the 


1st  of  October,  Kentucky 
had  more  than  seven  thou- 
sand of  her  sons  in  the 
fleld.  Gen.  William  Henry 
Harrison,  governor  of  Indi- 
ana, was  assigned  to  the 
chief  command. 

The  great  inland  seas 
were  of  the  first  conse- 
quence. A navy  must  be 
created  upon  them.  But 
how  ? Could  ships  be  built 
in  a newly  settled  country, 
where  nothing  could  be  sup- 
plied but  timber  ? Every- 
thing else  would  have  to 
be  transported  from  Alba- 
ny at  vast  expense,  and 
much  of  the  way  through 
the  original  wilderness.  Captain  Isaac  Chauncey. 

And  how  could  war- vessels  be  launched  upon  waters  controlled  by  the 
enemy  ? Colonel  Solomon  Van  Eensselaer’s  masterly  diplomacy  enabled 
the  government  to  begin  the  herculean  enterprise.  Captain  Isaac 
Chauncey,  at  the  head  of  the  Hew  York  navy-yard,  and  one  of  the  best 
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practical  seamen  of  his  time,  was  commissioned  (August  31)  to  the  chief 
command  over  the  waters  of  the  lakes,  with  directions  to  superintend  the 
forming  of  a navy.  He  was  admirably  fitted  for  the  post,  energetic,  fear- 
less, industrious,  and  his  experience  as  commander  of  the  merchant- vessels 
of  John  Jacob  Astor  on  several  successful  voyages  to  the  East  Indies,  as 
well  as  his  conspicuous  gallantry  in  naval  engagements  off  Tripoli,  and 
elsewhere,  inspired  public  confidence.  Within  a week  he  sent  Henry 
Eckford,  the  famous  New  York  ship-builder,  with  forty  ship-carpenters 
to  Lake  Ontario.  Others  soon  followed.  Commander  Woolsey  was  or- 
dered to  purchase  for  immediate  use  the  merchant-schooners  which  had 
come  from  Ogdensburg,  as  before  mentioned,  and  these  were  transformed 
into  war- vessels  with  marvelous  expedition  and  skill.  On  the  18th  of  Sep- 
tember, one  hundred  officers  and  seamen,  with  guns  and  other  munitions 
of  war  left  New  York  for  Sackett’s  Harbor.  Chauncey  arrived  there  in 
person  on  the  6th  of  October.^ 

To  create  a fleet  upon  Lake  Erie,  separated  from  Lake  Ontario  by  the 
^ impassable  cataract  of  Niagara,  vessels  must  be  constructed  on  its 
shores  ; and  Chauncey  sent  J esse  Duncan  Elliott,  a young  naval 
lieutenant  of  thirty,  to  choose  a point  for  a dock-yard  (with  the  advice  of 
General  Van  Eensselaer)  and  to  purchase  any  number  of  merchant-vessels 
or  boats  that  might  be  converted  into  ships  of  war  or  gunboats,  and  build 
others.  The  work  was  going  forward  briskly  at  Black  Eock,  two  miles  below 
Buffalo,  when,  on  the  8th  of  October,  two  British  vessels,  the  Detroit  and 
the  Caledonia,  appeared  in  front  of  Fort  Erie,  and  Elliott  resolved  upon 
their  capture.  That  very  day  a detachment  of  seamen  for  service  under 
him  had  arrived  from  New  York  City.  They  were  unarmed,  but  Lieuten- 
ant-colonel Winfield  Scott,  who  was  stationed  with  the  artillery 

Oct.  9.  . 

at  Black  Eock,  borrowed  pistols,  swords,  and  sabres  for  their 
use,  and  an  expedition  consisting  of  one  hundred  men  divided  equally  in 
two  boats,  embarked  in  strict  silence  at  midnight  and  passed  into  the 
gloom,  returning  three  hours  later,  having  in  the  interim  surprised  and 
captured  both  vessels.  In  less  than  ten  minutes,”  wrote  Elliott,  ‘‘  I had 
the  prisoners  all  seized,  the  topsails  sheeted  home,  and  the  vessels  under 
weigh.”  The  Detroit  was  a prize  captured  by  the  British  at  Detroit  when 
Hull  surrendered.  She  was  retaken  by  the  boat  conducted  by  Elliott  in 
person,  assisted  by  Isaac  Eoach,  lieutenant  of  artillery ; but  grounding, 
was  burned  to  prevent  recapture.  The  Caledonia,  of  two  guns,  with  a 
cargo  of  furs  valued  at  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  was  captured  by 

1 Lossing's  Field  Boole  of  the  War,  p.  371  ; Hildreth's  United  States,  Vol.  VI.  p.  356  ; 
Randall's  State  of  New  York,  p.  173  ; Cooper's  Naval  History  of  the  United  States  ; Baines' 
French  Revolution  ; Thompson's  History  of  the  Second  War  ; Eastman's  New  York. 
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the  second  boat  under  Sailing-master  Watts,  assisted  by  Captain  Nathan 
Towson,  and  was  brought  off  in  triumph.  This  vessel  became  the  nucleus 
of  the  American  naval  force  on  Lake  Erie.  Several  of  the  residents  of 
Buffalo  were  engaged  in  the  brilliant  exploit.  The  display  of  lights  to 
illuminate  the  return  of  the  victors,  together  with  the  shouts  of  the  citi- 
zens, called  every  British  officer  and  soldier  to  his  post. 

Meanwhile  the  soldiers  stationed  along  the  St.  Lawrence  Paver  were 
reinforced  largely  from  the  New  York  militia ; and  they  were  not  idle, 
although  no  very  important  service  was  performed  in  that  quarter  during 
the  remainder  of  1812.  Bloomfield  guarded  the  approaches  into  New 
York  through  Lake  Champlain,  with  a command  of  regulars.  Smyth, 
also  of  the  regular  army,  and  at  that  time  inspector-general,  was  in  the 
vicinity  of  Buffalo.  Van  Eensselaer  had  been  charged  with  the  invasion 
of  Canada ; but  he  had  not  hitherto  been  provided  with  sufficient  support 
to  justify  courting  a battle.  He  endeavored  in  vain  to  counsel  with 
Smyth,  who,  being  an  aspirant  for  the  chief  command,  did  not  relish 
obedience  to  a militia  general.  Van  Eensselaer  thought  Smyth’s  conduct 
engendered  a spirit  of  insubordination  fatal  to  the  harmony  and  concert  of 
military  movements.  But  his  army  clamored  to  be  led  against  the  enemy, 
and  he  was,  moreover,  satisfied  that  the  proper  time  for  invading  Canada 
had  arrived.  On  the  10th  of  October  he  made  arrangements  to 

Oct.  10. 

assail  Queenstown  at  three  o’clock  the  next  morning.  The  com- 
mand of  the  expedition  was  assigned  to  Colonel  Solomon  Van  Eensselaer, 
which  gave  umbrage  to  some  of  the  officers  of  the  regular  army.  During 
the  evening  thirteen  large  boats  were  brought  down  from  Gill’s  Creek, 
two  miles  above  Niagara  Falls,  and  placed  in  the  river  at  Lewiston  land- 
ing, under  cover  of  intense  darkness.  In  the  midst  of  a furious  storm  of 
wind  and  rain,  six  hundred  troops  stood  at  the  place  of  embarkation  with 
Solomon  Van  Eensselaer  at  their  head.  Lieutenant  Sims,  who  had  been 
selected  to  command  the  flotilla,  entered  the  foremost  boat  and  dis- 
appeared. He  had  taken  nearly  all  the  oars  with  him,  thus  the  other 
boats  could  not  follow ! They  waited  for  him  to  discover  his  mistake 
and  return,  but  in  vain.  He  moored  his  boat  upon  the  other  side,  and 
fled. 

The  storm  had  no  sooner  ceased  than  preparations  were  made  for  the 
second  attempt  at  invasion.  The  boats  remained  two  days  in  full 
view  of  the  British,  who  supposed  their  appearance  a feint,  and  ’ 
that  they  were  intended  to  carry  an  armament  down  the  river  against  Fort 
George.  ’ 

To  render  success  more  certain,  Smyth  agreed  to  furnish  an  additional 
number  of  boats,  and  to  cross  the  river  himself  with  seven  hundred  regu- 
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lars,  and  attack  Fort  George  at  a preconcerted  momentd  The  embarka- 
tion took  place  just  after  midnight,  hut  Smyth  failed  to  perform  either 
promise.  The  thirteen  boats  were  not  able  to  carry  more  than  about  one 
half  of  the  troops,  and  three  of  the  thirteen  missed  their  destination. 
The  watchful  enemy  discovered  the  approach  of  the  Americans  by  the 
sound  of  their  oars,  and  opened  a fire  upon  them  from  the  top  of  the 
bank.  Lovett,  Van  Eensselaer’s  secretary,  was  in  charge  of  the  eighteen- 
gun  battery  on  the  heights  of  Lewiston,  the  balls  of  which  were  to  pass 
over  the  heads  of  the  assaulting  party,  and  he  promptly  answered  the  first 
volley  of  musketry,  which  caused  the  enemy  to  turn.  It  being  dark,  he 
stooped  close  to  the  gun  to  observe  his  aim,  and  when  it  was  suddenly 
discharged  the  concussion  so  injured  his  ears  that  he  never  recovered  his 
hearing.  Colonel  Van  Eensselaer  was  the  first  man  to  spring  ashore,  on 
a large  rock  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids,  and  as  soon  as  his  troops  had  landed, 
the  boats  were  sent  back  for  the  remainder  of  the  six  hundred  and  forty 
men  detailed  for  the  battle. 

‘‘  Two  hundred  and  twenty-five  men,”  wrote  General  Wilkinson  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  “ formed  under  a very  warm  fire,  climbed  the  bank  and 
routed  the  enemy  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  without  firing  a gun.” 
Within  a few  moments  after  the  landing.  Colonel  Van  Eensselaer  was 
riddled  with  balls  and  disabled,  but  with  great  presence  of  mind  he 
ordered  John  Ellis  Wool,  then  a young  captain  of  twenty-four,  already 
wounded  and  bleeding  but  eager  for  action,  to  pursue  the  enemy  with  all 
possible  speed  and  storm  the  fort,  explaining  to  him  by  what  route  he 
could  avoid  the  fire  of  the  British  artillery.  The  daring  object  was  gal- 
lantly accomplished,  and  the  enemy  driven  down  the  hill  in  every  direc- 
tion ; with  the  rising  of  the  sun,  the  American  flag  was  planted  on  the 
British  works.  In  this  remarkable  combat  not  a single  officer  was 
engaged  of  higher  rank  than  a captain.  Chrystie,  of  tlie  regular  army, 
the  second  in  command  of  the  expedition,  was  in  one  of  three  boats  that, 
missing  their  way  on  the  river,  were  drifted  by  the  eddies  back  to  the 
New  York  shore  and  he  had  not  yet  arrived  upon  the  field.  Fenwick,  com- 
mander of  the  flying  artillery,  was  wounded  on  the  passage.  The  valiant 
Lieutenants,  Gansevoort  and  Eandolph  of  the  artillery,  led  the  way  up 
the  mountain,  and  Major  Stephen  Lush,  Van  Eensselaer’s  aid,  brought  up 
the  rear,  with  orders  to  shoot  down  the  first  man  who  offered  to  give  way. 

Sir  Isaac  Brock,  at  Fort  George,  was  wakened  by  the  cannonading,  and, 
calling  for  his  favorite  horse,  rode  to  Queenstown  at  full  speed,  performing 
the  journey  of  seven  miles  in  little  more  than  half  an  hour.  He  was  just 
in  time  to  see  the  stars  and  stripes  unfurled  over  his  fallen  fortress  ! 

1 Mrs.  Bonney's  Legacy  of  Historical  Gleanings,  p.  252. 
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He  quickly  rallied  his  demoralized  troops  and  led  them  in  person,  six 
hundred  strong,  to  retake  what  they  had  lost.  The  battle  was  long,  obsti- 
nate, and  one  of  the  most  thrilling  on  record.  Deeds  of  heroism  and  valor 
were  displayed  by  young  officers  and  men  never  before  exposed  to  fire,  which 
would  have  done  everlasting  honor  to  veterans  in  military  science.  Had 
the  little  band  of  heroes  on  the  heights  been  promptly  supported,  according 
to  the  programme  mapped  out  with  consummate  generalship  by  Solomon 
Van  Eensselaer,  who  had  full  knowledge  of  the  position  of  the  British 
through  his  several  official  visits  to  their  headquarters  during  the  summer 
and  had  provided  for  every  contingency,  the  result  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  a decisive  victory.  Captain  Wool  sent  forward  one  hundred  and  fifty 
men  to  check  the  approach  of  Brock.  They  were  driven  back,  then  rein- 
forced and  charged  a second  time,  again  pushed  backward  to  the  verge  of 
the  precipice  which  overlooked  the  deep  chasm  of  the  swift-flowing  river, 
and  in  this  critical  position  Captain  Ogilvie  raised  a white  handkerchief 
■on  the  point  of  a bayonet  in  token  of  surrender;  but  Wool,  springing  for- 
ward, snatched  it  away  indignantly  with  his  own  hand,  then  waving  his 
sword  led  his  comrades  once  more  into  the  desperate  and  doubtful  con- 
test with  a greatly  superior  force  commanded  by  the  ablest  general  in  the 
British  service ; and  with  such  impetuosity  that  the  enemy  broke  and 
fled  down  the  hill  in  dire  dismay.  Sir  Isaac  was  amazed  and  chagrined. 
He  shouted  to  his  favorite  grenadiers,  ''  This  is  the  first  time  I have  seen 
the  Forty-ninth  turn  their  backs  ! ” In  attempting  to  rally  them  he  re- 
-ceived  his  death-wound,  and  fell  from  his  horse  at  the  foot  of  the  slope. 
McDonnell,  the  brilliant  and  promising  young  attorney-general  of  Upper 
Canada,  assumed  command,  and  charged  up  the  hill  with  fresh  troops. 
He  too  was  killed.  After  three  distinct  and  bloody  battles  within  the 
space  of  five  hours,  both  parties  fighting  with  marvelous  bravery,  the 
British  fell  ])ack  a mile  in  some  confusion,  leaving  the  intrepid  Ameri- 
cans in  possession  of  the  heights.^ 

Meanwhile  reinforcements  and  supplies  were  crossing  the  river  slowly 

1 John  Ellis  Wool,  born  at  Newburg,  Orange  County,  New  York,  in  1788,  was  the  son  of 
•one  of  the  brave  soldiers  of  the  Kevolution  who  went  up  the  bill  with  Wayne  at  the  storming 
of  Stony  Point  in  1779.  He  had  raised  a company  in  Troy  during  the  summer  of  1812,  and 
in  September  his  regiment,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Chrystie,  was  ordered  to  the  Niagara 
frontier.  His  gallant  conduct  at  the  storming  of  Queenstown  led  to  his  promotion  ; and  he 
subsequently  arose  to  great  distinction.  Among  the  noble  young  officers  who  participated 
in  the  morning  battles,  were  Henry  B.  Armstrong,  son  of  General  John  and  Alida  Livingston 
Armstrong,  Richard  M.  Malcolm,  Peter  Ogilive,  and  Stephen  Watts  Kearny,  grandson  of 
Hon.  John  and  Anne  De  Lancey  Watts  of  New  York  City,  afterwards  conqueror  and  gov- 
ernor of  California,  to  whom  Chrystie  presented  his  sword  upon  the  field  for  coolness  and  gal- 
lantry. Lieutenant  Rathbone,  Ensign  Robert  Morris,  and  Lieutenant  Yalleau  of  New  York 
were  killed.  Nearly  all  of  the  men  led  to  the  first  assault  were  native  New-Yorkers. 
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and  with  much  difficulty  — owing  to  the  constant  fire  of  the  enemy  upon 
the  boats.  General  Wadsworth,  and  shortly  after  him  Lieutenant-colonel 
Winfield  Scott,  appeared  upon  the  scene,  the  latter  having  hurried  from  his 
post  to  offer  himself  as  a volunteer  — and  received  permission  from  General 
Van  Eensselaer  to  assume  chief  command  in  place  of  Colonel  Van  Eensse- 
laer,  who  had  been  carried  bleeding  to  Lewiston.  Meeting  Wadsworth  un- 
expectedly, Scott  proposed  to  limit  his  own  command  to  the  regulars,  but 
the  high-minded  brigadier  objected  ; You,  sir,  know  professionally  what 
ought  to  be  done,”  he  said  ; “ I am  here  for  the  honor  of  my  country  and 
that  of  the  New  York  militia.”^  Chrystie  also  arrived  about  the  same 
time  and  ordered  Wool  across  the  river  to  have  his  wounds  dressed.  An 
effort  was  made  to  fortify  the  position  under  the  direction  of  Lieutenant 
Totten  of  the  engineers.  But  the  time  was  flying,  and  before  much  could  be 
done,  a cloud  of  dusky  warriors  swept  along  the  brow  of  the  mountain  with 
a furious  war-whoop;  Scott,  with  the  form  of  a giant  and  the  voice  of  a trum- 
pet, inspired  his  men  to  raise  a shout  and  fall  upon  them  and  with  such  fury 
that  they  fled  in  terror.  Chief  John  Brant,  a young,  lithe,  graceful  son  of 
the  great  Mohawk  warrior,  only  eighteen,  dressed,  painted,  and  plumed  in 
Indian  style  from  head  to  foot,  led  the  forest  warriors,  who  were  soon  rallied 
and  returned  to  the  assault,  but  were  again  driven  down  the  heights.  All 
at  once  the  roads  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  were  aglow  with  scarlet. 
General  Sheaffe,  succeeding  Brock  in  command,  was  coming  from  Fort 
George  with  extensive  reinforcements.  The  patroon  was  himself  upon 
Queenstown  heights  at  this  juncture,  but  hastened  over  the  river  accom- 
panied by  Major  Lovett,  to  urge  forward  his  own  reinforcements.  To  his 
surprise  and  deep  mortification  the  militia,  who  had  been  so  brave  in 
speech  and  clamorous  to  be  led  against  the  enemy,  refused  to  embark. 
They  quailed  before  the  sight  of  the  wounded  brought  across  the  river, 
the  groans  of  the  dying,  the  fewness  of  the  boats  (several  of  the  original 
thirteen  having  been  lost),  together  with  the  new  danger  approaching ; 
and  rather  than  be  killed,  or  made  cripples  for  life,  they  determined  to 
forego  their  chances  of  military  honors.  They  fell  back  upon  their  con- 
stitutional rights,  denying  Van  Eensselaer’s  authority  to  march  them  out 
of  their  own  State  into  Canada.  He  rode  up  and  down  among  them  in 
great  excitement,  alternately  threatening  and  pleading;  Lieutenant-colonel 
Henry  Bloom  who  had  returned  wounded,  mounted  his  horse  and  ex- 

1 General  William  Wadsworth  was  a large  land-owner  on  the  Genesee  Kiver,  in  joint 
ownership  Avith  his  brother,  James  Wadsworth  ; the  latter  originated  the  first  Formal 
School  in  New  York  in  1811.  They  v/ere  both  natives  of  Durham,  Connecticut,  purchasing 
these  wild  lands  in  New  York  in  1790.  James  Wadsworth  founded  and  endowed  a library 
and  institution  for  scientific  lectures  at  Genesee.  His  philanthropic  gifts  to  the  cause  of 
education  in  New  York  exceeded  ninety  thousand  dollars. 
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horted,  swore  and  prayed — still  the  troops  would  not  move  ; Judge  Peck 
happening  to  he  at  Lewiston,  appeared,”  wrote  Lovett,  from  whence  I 
know  not,  wearing  a large  cocked  hat  and  long  sword  with  a broad  white 
belt,  and  preached  and  prayed,  but  all  in  vain.”  The  men  were  positive 
in  their  refusal.  At  this  moment  many  of  the  boatmen  fled  panic- 
stricken,  and  the  remaining  boats  were  dispersed.  The  battle  opened  at 
four  o’clock  and  raged  for  half  an  hour  with  terrible  effect.  Scott  was 
in  full  dress  uniform,  and  being  taller  and  more  conspicuous  than  any 
offlcer  present  the  Indians  fired  at  him  incessantly  and  wondered  that 
they  could  not  hit  him.  Without  succor  from  any  source,  and  ammunition 
failing,  the  Americans  were  finally  compelled  to  surrender.  Nearly  a 
thousand  prisoners  were  taken  by  the  enemy,  two  thirds  of  whom  were 
found  concealed  on  British  soil  among  the  rocks  and  bushes  below  the 
banks,  not  having  been  in  the  action  at  all. 

All  Canada  mourned  for  General  Sir  Isaac  Brock.  An  armistice  of 
three  days  enabled  the  belligerent  commanders  to  exchange  humane  cour- 
tesies. At  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremonies  at  the  funeral  of  Canada’s 
beloved  governor  and  commander,  minute  guns  were  fired  by  order  of 
General  Van  Eensselaer  from  the  American  batteries  at  Lewiston,  as  a 
mark  of  respect  to  a brave  enemy. 

Governor  Tompkins,  accompanied  by  Eobert  Macomb  and  John  W. 
Livingston,  arrived  at  headquarters  just  after  the  battle,  and  General  Van 
Eensselaer,  disgusted  with  the  jealousies  of  some  of  the  officers  and  the 
recent  conduct  of  the  militia,  solicited  and  obtained  permission  to  leave 
the  service.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  command  of  the  Niagara  frontier 
by  General  Smyth,  who  promised  so  much  and  performed  so  little  that 
he  became  the  target  for  satire  and  ridicule  by  all  parties.  Little  was 
heard  along  the  frontier  for  the  next  month  except  the  sonorous  cadences 
of  his  proclamations.  He  was  going  to  invade  Canada  and  conquer  the 
whole  British  empire.  He  prepared  with  much  noise,  but  it  all  came  to 
nothing.  General  Peter  B.  Porter  of  the  New  York  militia  accused  him  of 
cowardice  and  a duel  ensued.  These  two  officers  exchanged  shots  at  twelve 
paces  distance  and  both  escaped  unhurt,  after  which  they  were  reconciled 
by  their  seconds.  Smyth  was  soon  dismissed  from  the  service.  Colonel 
Solomon  Van  Eensselaer’s  life  was  in  extreme  peril  for  five  days  after  the 
battle ; a cot  was  finally  rigged  with  cross-bars  and  side-poles,  upon  which 
he  was  carried  to  Buffalo  by  a party  of  riflemen  who,  indeed,  expressed 
their  readiness  to  bear  him  on  their  shoulders  from  Buffalo  to  Albany. 
When  late  in  November  he  reached  his  home  near  Albany,  he  was  met 
in  the  suburbs  by  a cavalcade  of  citizens,  and  received  with  the  honors 
of  a victor. 
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In  the  month  of  September  a convention  of  Federalists  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  assembled  in  N’ew  York  City  to  decide  upon 
the  course  the  party  should  pursue  in  the  coming  Presidential  election. 
They  met  privately  with  closed  doors,  and  three  days  were  con- 
sumed in  spirited  debates.  It  was  agreed  that  New  York,  whose 
capital  and  frontiers  were  alike  threatened  by  the  enemy,  deserved  a 
President  in  whom  she  could  trust,  and  one  who  would  be  able  by  his 
executive  talents  to  make  up  for  the  want  of  forecast  and  capacity  hitherto 
exhibited  in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  Various  speakers  dwelt  upon  the 
impropriety  of  congressional  nominations  resulting,  as  they  always  did,  in 
the  selection  of  a Virginian  for  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  nation. 
De  Witt  Clinton,  one  of  New  York’s  most  distinguished  sons,  was  a can- 
didate for  the  Presidency,  and  he  was  an  advocate  of  peace,  the  door  of 
which  now  stood  open  in  the  repeal  of  the  British  orders  in  council. 
It  was  finally  resolved  to  adopt  Clinton  as  the  Federal  candidate.  Jared 
Ingersoll,  attorney -general  of  Pennsylvania,  son  of  Jared  Ingersoll  of  Con- 
necticut and  Stamp  Act  fame,  became  the  candidate  for  Vice-President. 
Thus  the  Presidential  election,  so  disastrously  utilized  to  bring  on  the 
war,  promised  an  unusual  amount  of  bitter  wrangling. 

The  governors  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  Caleb  Strong  and 
Eoger  Griswold, 1 positively  refused  to  accede  to  the  President’s  call  (in 

1 Eoger  Griswold,  governor  of  Connecticut  in  1812  — born  at  Old  Lyme  in  1762  — was 
the  son  of  Governor  Matthew  Griswold,  grandson  of  Governor  Eoger  Wolcott,  nephew  of 
the  hrst  Governor  Oliver  Wolcott,  and  first  cousin  of  the  second  Oliver  Wolcott,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and 
necticut.  The  mother 
the  famous  TJ rsula  W ol- 
Wolcott  note  on  page 
593)  ; thus  surrounded 
army,  judicial  lumina- 
tives,  he  was  more  lit- 
breeding  a statesman, 
his  time  in  the  country. 

Griswold,  the  first  mag- 
colony,  descended  from 
of  Malvern  Hall,  near 
Coming  to  this  country 
of  the  British  noblemen 
found  the  great  city  of 
mouth  of  the  Connecti- 
Wolcott,  daughter  of 
Wolcott  ; their  son, 
tied  upon  the  fief  or  Griswold  Arms. 

Griswolds,  ever  since  known  as  Black  Hall,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Old  Lyme  in 
1666.  He  had  eleven  children  ; one  daughter  married  Edmund  Dorr,  and  among  her  descend- 
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with  a gubernatorial 
lies,  and  scholarly  rela- 
erally  by  birth  and 
than  any  other  man  of 
His  ancestor,  Matthew 
istrate  of  the  Saybrook 
Sir  Matthew  Grisv'old 
Lyme  Eegis,  England, 
in  1639,  in  the  interests 
who  were  scheming  to 
the  ISiew  World  at  the 
cut,  he  married  Anna 
the  pioneer,  Henry 
Matthew  Griswold,  set- 
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June)  for  detachments  of  militia  to  do  garrison  duty  along  the  seaboard, 
in  place  of  those  drawn  off  for  the  invasion  of  Canada.  They  denied  the 
constitutional  validity  of  the  articles  of  war  enacted  by  Congress ; and 
complained  of  the  irregularities  attending  the  requisition  of  detached 
companies  and  battalions,  without  the  regular  quota  of  field  officers. 
They  denounced  the  punishment  of  a people  three  thousand  miles  away, 
over  the  innocent  heads  of  our  immediate  neighbors  in  Canada  of  whom 
many  were  bound  to  us  by  ties  of  blood,  but  expressed  entire  willingness 
to  adopt  any  measure  which  the  safety  of  their  own  States  might  de- 
mand. Governor  Strong  had  been  one  of  the  immortal  number  who 
framed  the  Constitution,  and  knew  well  the  difficulties  which  arose  about 
the  partition  between  the  States  and  the  general  government  as  to  au- 
thority over  the  militia.  He  claimed  to  be  a joint  judge  with  the  Presi- 
dent whether  the  emergency  existed  which  would  justify  him  in  making 
a call.  Governor  Griswold  was  no  less  decided  in  his  views  and  even 
more  influential.  He  was  a leading  Federalist ; when  called  at  the  age 
of  thirty-two  from  a valuable  law  practice  into  the  national  councils,  he 
was  pronounced  one  of  the  most  finished  scholars  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. He  was  in  Congress  ten  years,  and  in  1801  declined  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  State.  Since  1807  he  had  been  a judge  of  the  Superior  Court 
of  Connecticut ; also  lieutenant-governor  a part  of  that  period.  He  was 

ants  was  the  famous  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Dorr  Griffin  ; of  his  sons,  John,  the  father  of  Governor 
Matthew  Griswold,  was  a judge  of  considerable  renown  ; and  George  — who  married  Hannah 
Lynde  — was  the  revered  pastor  of  the  church  at  East  Lyme  for  thirty-six  years.  The  two 
grandsons  of  Rev.  George  Griswold  were  the  great  New  York  merchants,  George  Griswold 
and  Nathaniel  Lynde  Griswold,  brothers,  who  founded  a mercantile  house  in  New  York  City 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  sending  their  numerous  and  costly  ships  all 
over  the  world.  They  were  among  the  most  prominent  and  public-spirited  citizens  of  the 
growing  metropolis— worthy  representatives  of  a race  grandly  developed,  physically  and 
morally  as  well  as  intellectually.  George  Griswold  was  made  a director,  in  1812,  of  the 
Bank  of  America,  and  his  name  appears  among  those  of  the  founders  and  benefactors  of 
scores  of  humane  and  other  institutions  in  New  York.  The  Griswolds  of  New  York  have 
intermarried  with  many  of  the  leading  families  — the  daughter  of  one  of  the  great  merchants 
married  Peter  Lorillard  ; and  another  daughter  married  Hon.  Frederick  Frelinghuysen  of  New 
Jersey.  The  mother  of  Robert  H.  McCurdy,  the  well-known  New  York  importing  merchant, 
was  Ursula  Wolcott  Griswold,  daughter  of  Judge  John  Griswold  of  Old  Lyme,  the  brother  of 
the  governor.  The  children  of  Governor  Roger  Griswold  were  nine  : 1.  Harry,  married  in 
England  : 2.  Charles,  married  Ellen,  daughter  of  Judge  Elias  Perkins  of  .New  London  ; 
3.  Frances,  married  her  cousin.  Chief  Justice  Ebenezer  Lane  of  Ohio  ; 4.  Matthew,  mar- 
ried Phebe  Ely,  and  resided  in  the  mansion  built  by  the  governor  at  Black  Hall  ; 5.  R.iger, 
married  Juliette  Griswold  ; 6.  Elizabeth,  married  the  philanthropist,  Henry  Boalt  of  Ohio, 
and  among  her  children  were  Judge  John  Henry  Boalt  of  California,  and  IVlrs.  J.  0.  Moss 
of  Sandusky,  Ohio  ; 7.  Mary  Anne,  married  Thomas  S.  Perkins,  son  of  Judge  Elias  Perkins  ; 
8.  William,  married  Sarah  Noyes  ; 9.  Captain  Robert,  married  Helen  Powers,  of  the  same 
family  as  the  celebrated  Hiram  Powers. 
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personally  one  of  the  handsomest  men  of  his  time,  with  a bright,  keen, 
flashing  black  eye ; and  his  gifts  and  graces  in  conversation,  and  elegant 
manners  were  the  delight  of  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  justly  regarded 
as  one  of  the  first  men  in  the  nation  for  talents,  political  knowledge, 
force  of  eloquence,  integrity,  and  profound  legal  ability.  One  of  the 
earliest  to  propose  that  the  Federalists  should  concentrate  their  strength 
upon  the  election  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  in  order  effectually  to  defeat  the 
spirit  and  policy  of  an  administration  which  it  was  claimed  had  been 
under  French  influence  and  dictation  for  twelve  years,  Griswold  exerted  a 
singular  power  over  the  minds  of  those  who  naturally  rebelled  against 
voting  for  a Eepublican  candidate.  He  said  the  leading  object  of  the  war 
advocates  was  to  perpetuate  power  in  the  hands  of  a narrow  Virginia 
clique,  to  the  exclusion  from  office  and  influence  of  talented  men  of  their 
own  party  not  connected  with  that  clique.  Griswold’s  death  occurred  in 
October  in  the  midst  of  the  stormy  scenes  attending  the  re-election  of 
Madison,  and  few  men  of  America  have  been  more  deeply  lamented. 

New  York  City  was  electrified  one  morning  in  midsummer  with  the 
newspaper  announcement  of  Aaron  Burr’s  presence  in  the  city,  and  that 
he  was  about  to  resume  the  practice  of  law.  He  had  escaped  from  Eu- 
rope, returning  as  he  went,  with  an  empty  pocket  and  a borrowed  name ; 
and  after  concealment  until  assured  that  neither  government  nor  creditors 
would  molest  him,  he  had  finally  nailed  a small  tin  sign  over  a door  in 
^^assau  Street,  and  commenced  business.  The  times  were  disjointed,  so 
to  speak,  and  nearly  every  member  of  the  community  was  involved  in 
some  legal  controversy ; hence  clients  swarmed  about  the  man  who  never 
lost  a case.  During  the  first  twelve  days  he  received  for  opinions  and 
retaining  fees  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars.  He  was  politically  dead, 
however,  and  took  no  part  in  trying  to  prevent  the  election  to  the  Presi- 
dency of  his  triumphant  rival,  De  Witt  Clinton.  Presently  he  was 
bowed  down  with  the  sharpest  anguish  his  soul  had  ever  known.  A 
letter  came  from  his  son-in-law.  Governor  Allston,  bringing  tidings  of  the 
death  of  Theodosia’s  eleven-year-old  son,  of  whom  Burr  was  passionately 
fond.  The  bereaved  Theodosia  longed  to  see  her  father  ; and  after  droop- 
ing in  her  home  at  the  South  for  some  months,  took  passage  for  New  York 
on  the  privateer  Patriot,  sailing  from  Charleston  on  the  last  day  but  one 
of  December,  1812.  Alas  ! the  vessel  was  never  seen  nor  heard  of  more  I 
For  days  and  weeks  and  months  two  grief-stricken  men  watched,  agonized, 
conjectured,  hoped  and  despaired.  But  the  beautiful  Theodosia  had  per- 
ished with  all  on  board. 

The  pride  of  the  war  party  was  severely  humbled  by  repeated  failures 
and  disasters,  and  its  strength  was  fast  diminishing  under  the  stinging 
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ridicule  of  the  Federal  newspapers,  when  relief  came  through  a series  of 
unexpected  naval  achievements.  Commodore  Isaac  Hull,  of  the  frigate 
Constitution,  encountered  and  chased  the  ''  tyrant  of  our  coast,”  England’s 
famous  Guerriere^’  one  of  the  best  frigates  in  the  British  navy,  and  in 
a close  conflict  of  one  half-hour’s  duration  disabled  and  captured  her. 
This  thrilling  event  occurred  August  19,  off  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Eiver,  just  three  days  after  the  surrender  of  Detroit  by  the  uncle  of  the 
heroic  commodore.  Within  fifteen  minutes  after  the  fire  was  opened,  the 
Guerriere  had  lost  her  miz- 


zen-mast,  her  mainyard 
was  in  the  slings,  and  her 
hull,  rigging,  and  sails  were 
torn  in  pieces  — and  then 
her  foremast  fell,  leaving 
her  wallowing  in  the 
trough  of  the  sea  a help- 
less wreck.  A jack  which 
had  been  kept  flying  on 
the  stump  of  her  mizzen- 
mast was  suddenly  low- 
ered. Whereupon,  Hull 
sent  his  third  lieutenant, 

George  Campbell  Bead,  af- 
terwards rear-admiral,  to 
receive  the  sword  of  the 
captain  of  the  prize.  “ Com- 
modore Hull’s  compli- 
ments,” said  the  young  of- 

. 1 -1  Commodore  Isaac  Hull- 

ncer  bowing,  “and  wishes 

to  know  if  you  have  struck  your  flag  ? ” Captain  Dacres,  looking  up 
and  down,  dryly  remarked,  “ Well,  I don’t  know ; our  mizzen-mast  is 
gone,  and  upon  the  whole,  you  may  say  we  have  struck  our  flag.” 

Bead  then  inquired  if  a surgeon  or  surgeon’s  mate  was  needed  upon  the 
captive  frigate.  “ I should  suppose  you  had  on  board  your  own  ship, 
business  enough  for  all  your  medical  officers,”  replied  Dacres.  “ Oh,  no,” 
said  Bead,  “ we  have  but  seven  killed  and  seven  wounded.”  The  killed 
and  wounded  on  the  Guerriere  numbered  seventy-nine  ; among  the  crew 
were  ten  impressed  American  seamen,  who,  declining  to  fight,  were  hu- 
manely 6ent  below.  It  was  discovered  that  the  injured  vessel  was  in 
danger  of  sinking,  and  as  soon  as  the  prisoners  and  their  effects  were 
transferred  to  the  Constitution,  the  wreck  was  set  on  fire  and  blown  up. 
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A breakfast-plate  of  unique  design  from  the  decorated  dinner  service  of 
the  Guerriere  was  preserved  by  Commodore  Hull,  and  is  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  Mrs.  Professor  Edward  E.  Salisbury  of  New  Haven. 

Six  days  before  the  capture  of  the  Guerriere,  the  Essex  under  Commo- 
dore David  Porter  was  attacked  by  the  Alert,  a British  sloop  of  twenty 
guns,  and  an  action  of  eight  minutes  terminated  in  the  surrender  of  the 
Alert  with  seven  feet  of  water  in  her  hold.  This  was  the  first  ship  of 
war  taken  in  the  contest.  The  news  reached  Boston  almost  simultane- 
ously with  the  return  of  the  Constitution. 

The  whole  country  was  in  a wild  tumult  of  delight.  No  such  successes 
were  supposed  possible.  For  centuries  the  ocean  had  been  the  center  of 
British  triumph.  Navy  after  navy  had  fallen  before  the  disciplined  valor 
of  British  seamen.  The  Americans  had  no  confidence  in  their  own  little 
navy,  and  believed  in  the  absolute  omnipotence  of  that  of  the  enemy. 
The  newspapers  teemed  with  tributes  to  British  glory;  indeed,  England 
was  credited  with  every  species  of  superiority,  whether  physical  or  moral, 
which  she  claimed  for  herself.  The  administration  at  one  time  seriously 
contemplated  an  order  for  all  the  war- vessels  to  remain  in  New  York 
harbor,  and  form  a part  of  its  defense  — as  a precautionary  movement 
to  secure  them  from  destruction.  Two  naval  officers,  Bainbridge  and 
Stewart,  were  at  the  seat  of  government  when  the  subject  was  under  dis- 
cussion, and  remonstrated  with  such  vigor  against  the  narrow  scheme 
that  the  President  convened  the  Cabinet,  which  was  finally  induced  to 
change  its  policy,  ‘‘  on  the  ground  that  our  ships  would  soon  be  taken, 
and  that  the  country  would  thus  be  rid  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  them, 
and  at  more  liberty  to  direct  its  energies  to  the  army.”  ^ 

The  merchants  of  New  York  had  studied  the  movements  of  their 
cruisers  with  observant  eyes,  and  knew  they  were  as  well  built,  sailed  as 
fast,  and  were  worked  as  well,  as  those  of  England.  The  officers  of  the  navy 
had  enjoyed  means  of  comparison  denied  the  mass  of  their  fellow-citizens, 
and  were  willing  to  contend  with  that  superiority  which  the  nation  feared. 
In  the  short  period  of  six  months  from  the  declaration  of  war,  three  hun- 
dred and  nineteen  British  vessels,  three  of  them  frigates  of  the  first  class, 
others  ships  of  war  of  a smaller  size,  were  either  destroyed  at  sea  or  brought 
into  port  by  our  public  and  private  vessels ; and  it  was  estimated  that  the 
damage  done  to  British  commerce  exceeded  twelve  million  dollars.^ 

These  facts  were  not  yet  known  when  the  Constitution  rode  proudly 
into  port  a conqueror  — the  very  frigate  which  had  been  held  up  to  the 
derision  of  Europe  as  “a  bunch  of  pine  boards” — an  occurrence  of  mo- 

1 Cooper’s  Naval  History,  II.  pp.  168,  169. 

2 Hardiis  Description  of  New  York  City,  p.  131. 
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mentous  bearing  upon  the  future  of  the  war.^  It  was  found  that  Commo- 
dore Hull  had  evinced  great  skill  and  seamanship  in  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  naval  retreats  on  record,  only  a short  time  prior  to  his  conflict 
with  the  Guerriere.  The  Constitution  was  chased  by  a British  squadron, 
and  escaped  in  such  a manner  as  to  extort  unqualified  admiration  from 
her  pursuers.  And  the  engagement  with  the  Guerriere  was  character- 
ized by  features  which  became  identified  with  nearly  all  the  subse- 
quent naval  battles  of  the  war,  showing  that  they  were  intimately 
connected  with  the  discipline  and  system  of  the  American  marine. 
There  was  nothing  hap-hazard  in  the  style  in  which  the  Constitution  had 
been  handled ; she  had  been  carried  earnestly  and  deliberately  into 
battle.  Hull  with  admirable  coolness  received  the  enemy’s  fire  without 
returning  it  until  quite  close.  His  crew,  though  burning  with  impatience, 
silently  awaited  his  orders.  His  sailing-master  seconded  his  views  with 
admirable  skill,  bringing  the  vessel  exactly  to  the  station  intended,  within 
half  pistol-shot  of  her  adversary ; the  orders  were  to  fire  broadside  after 
broadside,  from  guns  double-shotted  with  round  and  grape,  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. The  crew  instantly  comprehended  the  plan,  and  entered  into  it 
with  spirit.  For  fifteen  minutes  the  roar  and  the  vivid  lightning  of  the 
Constitution  s guns  were  without  intermission.  The  British  commander 
fought  gallantly,  and  submitted  when  further  resistance  would  have  been 
as  culpable  as  it  was  impossible.  The  Guerriere's  batteries  were  not 
equal  to  the  mode  of  fighting  introduced  by  her  antagonist  — and  which, 
in  fact,  was  the  commencement  of  a new  era  in  combats  between  single 
ships  upon  the  ocean. 

Men  of  all  ranks  and  political  creeds  hastened  to  pay  homage  to  Com- 
modore Hull.  Boston  received  him  with  a triumphal  procession  and  a 
splendid  banquet.  The  citizens  of  ^ew  York  subscribed  money  to  buy 
gifts  of  swords  for  him  and  his  officers ; the  corporation  ordered  a richly 
embossed  gold  box,  with  a representation  of  the  battle  between  the  Co7i- 
stitution  and  the  Guerriere,  at  the  same  time  requesting  the  conqueror  to 
sit  for  his  portrait  — which  now  graces  the  wall  of  the  governor’s  room 
in  the  City  Hall.  Congress  voted  him  a gold  medal,  and  distributed  fifty 
thousand  dollars  among  his  officers  and  men.  From  many  other  sources 
came  beautiful  and  costly  testimonials. 

The  public  mind  was  greatly  agitated  in  both  hemispheres,  and  men 
competent  to  form  intelligent  opinions  on  such  subjects,  in  Europe  as  -veil 
as  America,  predicted  many  future  conquests  of  a similar  character.  And 
they  came  in  swift  succession.  A squadron  sailed  from  Boston  on  a 
cruise,  October  8,  consisting  of  the  President,  under  Commodore  Eodgers, 
1 Cooper's  Naval  History,  II.  p.  171  ; Lossing  ; Dawson  ; Hildreth  ; Schaffner ; Thornioson. 
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the  United  States,  the  Congress,  and*  the  Argus.  Five  days  later  they 
parted  company  in  a gale  of  wind,  soon  after  which  the  President  and  the 
Congress  captured  the  British  packet  Swallow,  with  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars  on  board,  and  brought  her  proudly  into  Boston  on  the  30th  of 
December.  The  Argus  about  the  same  time  returned  to  New  York  wdth 
prizes  valued  at  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  United  States,  under 
Commodore  Decatur  met  the  British  war-frigate  Maeedonian  on  the  25th 
of  October,  and  captured  her  after  an  action  of  two  hours.  The  American 

gunnery  in  this 


affair,  like  that  of 
the  Constitution 
with  the  Guerri- 
ere,  was  remark- 
able for  rapidity 
and  effect.  Its 
perpetual  blaze 
led  the  enemy  to 
suppose  at  one 
time  the  United 
States  was  on  fire. 
The  mizzen-mast 
and  main  and 
foretop-mast  of 
the  Maeedonian 
were  shot  away^ 
and  her  colors 
disappeared.  She 
received  no  less 
than  one  hun- 
dred round  shot 
in  her  hull  alone, 
and  all  her  boats 
were  rendered 
useless  but  one. 
Her  killed  and 

wonnded  numbered  one  hundred  and  four,  while  the  loss  of  Decatur  was 
only  five  killed  and  seven  wounded.  Carden,  the  British  commander, 
fought  with  consummate  skill ; when  after  the  surrender  he  came  upon 
the  United  States  and  offered  his  sword  to  Decatur,  the  latter  generously 
exclaimed,  “ Sir,  I cannot  receive  the  sword  of  a man  who  has  so  bravely 
defended  his  ship,  but  I will  receive  your  hand,”  and  suiting  the  action 
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to  the  word  grasped  that  of  the  gallant  Carden  and  led  him  to  the  cabin 
where  refreshments  were  bountifully  served. 

While  these  events  were  taking  place  the  Wasp,  under  Commodore 
Jacob  Jones,  encountered  the  Frolic,  a British  war- vessel  of  su- 
perior force,  and  after  a bloody  conflict  of  forty-three  minutes 
made  the  latter  captive ; thirty  were  killed  and  fifty  wounded  upon  her 
decks,  while  upon  the  Wasp  five  only  were  killed  and  five  wounded. 
But  the  victors  were  not  able  to  take  their  prize  into  port,  as  a large 
man-of-war  bore  immediately  down  upon  them  necessitating  their  sur- 
render. The  officers  of  the  Wasp  were  taken  to  Bermuda,  paroled  and 
sent  home.  In  hTovember  the  lakes  began  to  assume  a warlike  aspect. 
Commodore  Chauncey’s  preparation  had  progressed  with  such  rapidity  that 
he  considered  himself  able  to  contend  with  the  whole  British  fleet.  Thus 
the  waves  of  our  inland  waters  were  soon  to  be  lighted  with  all  the  sub- 
limity of  naval  combat. 

The  -year  1812  closed  with  still  another  brilliant  affair  upon  the 
ocean.  Commodore  Hull,  content  with  the  glories  already  won,  went  to 
Saybrook,  Connecticut,  to  be  married,^  and  was  succeeded  in  command  of 
the  Constitution  by  Commodore  William  Bainbridge,  a real  naval  hero, 
who  sailed  from  Boston  October  26,  accompanied  by  the  Hornet,  also 
under  his  command.  Upon  the  South  American  coast  the  Hornet  was 
left  to  blockade  a British  sloop-of-war  which  had  a large  amount  of  specie 
on  board.  The  Constitution,  cruising  near  the  Brazils,  encountered  the 
Java,  a large  British  frigate  bound  for  the  East  Indies,  and  preparations 
were  quickly  made  on  both  sides  for  battle.  The  fire  of  the  Constitution 
was  directed  with  so  much  precision  that  the  Java  was  soon  disabled  in 
her  spars  and  rigging ; within  two  hours  she  surrendered,  but  was  too 
badly  injured  to  be  preserved  as  a trophy,  and  was  blown  up.  The  loss 
of  the  Java  was  a severe  blow  to  the  British,  and  her  brave  commander, 
Lambert,  was  killed. 

On  the  very  same  day  of  this  victory  of  Bainbridge,  and  at  the  very 
same  afternoon  hour,  a magnificent  banquet  in  honor  of  Hull, 

° Dec  26. 

Decatur,  and  Jones,  was  in  progress  in  Hew  York  City.  Five 
hundred  gentlemen  were  seated  at  the  tables.  The  banqueting  hall,  in 
the  City  Hotel  just  above  Trinity  Church  in  Broadway,  had  the  effect  of 

1 Commodore  Isaac  Hull  married  Anna  McCurdy  Hart,  one  of  seven  sisters  who  were 
reputed  the  most  beautiful  and  brilliant  women  in  America.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Cap- 
tain Elisha  and  Jennette  McCurdy  Hart  of  Saybrook,  Connecticut ; her  father  being  the  son 
of  the  old  Saybrook  minister,  and  her  mother,  the  daughter  of  John  McCurdy  of  Old  Lyme, 
of  Kevolutionary  renown  (see  Vol.  I.  719  ; Vol.  II.  70).  One  of  Mrs.  Hull’s  sisters  married 
the  Kev.  Dr.  Samuel  Farmer  Jarvis,  another,  Hon.  Heman  Allen  of  Vermont,  U.  S.  Minister 
to  Chili  in' 1823-8,  and  a third,  Commodore  Joseph  Hull,  nephew  of  Commodore  Isaac  Hull. 
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a great  marine  palace.  The  genius  and  taste  as  well  as  the  money 
of  New  York  had  been  lavishly  expended  upon  its  adornment.  “ It 
was  colonnaded  round  with  the  masts  of  ships,  entwined  with  laurels, 
and  bearing  the  Hags  of  all  the  world.”  Upon  each  individual  table 
was  a ship  in  miniature  with  the  American  flag  displayed.  At  the  head 
of  the  room,  one  long  table,  elevated  some  three  feet  above  the  others, 
was  graced  by  Mayor  De  Witt  Clinton,  the  president  of  the  feast,  with 
Decatur  upon  his  right,  and  Hull  upon  his  left  hand.  In  front  of  this, 
appeared  in  the  midst  of  a grassy  area,  a real  lake  of  water  upon  which 
floated  a miniature  frigate.  And  back  of  all  hung  the  mainsail  of  a ship, 
thirty-three  by  sixteen  feet.  At  the  moment  of  the  utterance  of  the 
third  toast,  “ Our  Navy,”  this  great  mainsail  was  furled,  revealing  an 
immense  transparent  painting  representing  the  three  naval  battles  in 
which  Hull,  Decatur,  and  Jones  had  been  respectively  engaged.^ 

Other  surprises  of  the  most  novel  and  charming  character  enraptured 
the  assemblage.  The  poets  of  the  land,  catching  inspiration  from  the 
shouts  of  triumph  that  filled  the  air,  had  written  a score  or  more  of  stir- 
ring banquet-songs,  several  of  which  were  rendered  on  this  occasion  with 
great  effect,  alternating  with  happy  speeches,  and  deafening  cheers. 

Decatur’s  victory,  following  so  closely  upon  that  of  Hull,  produced  a 
perfect  delirium  of  ecstasy.  He  brought  the  victorious  United  States 
and  the  conquered  Macedonian  safely  through  the  Sound  and  East  Eiver 
into  New  York  harbor  about  the  middle  of  December ; and  the  noise 
and  tumult  of  wild  enthusiasm  which  greeted  his  arrival  exceeded  any- 
thing New  York  had  ever  before  witnessed.  An  occasional  blockade  of 
what  was  to  the  enemy  “the  troublesome  port  of  New  York  ” had  all 
along  been  maintained  by  the  British  cruisers , and  at  this  juncture, 
astounded  at  the  heavy  and  ominous  blows  dealt  at  her  supremacy  of  the 
seas,  Great  Britain  determined  to  cripple  New  York  by  compelling  her 
to  keep  her  private-armed  cruisers  at  home.  One  or  two  large  war- vessels 
could  already  be  seen  off  Sandy  Hook,  precursors  of  a formidable  British 
fleet  which  took  possession  of  Gardiner’s  Bay  and  the  surrounding  waters 
early  in  the  following  April,  and  kept  New  York  under  strict  blockade  for 
a year  and  ten  months.  Decatur  was  overwhelmed  with  compliments  and 
testimonials,  banquets,  and  balls  ; and  such  honors  were  attended  with 
genuine  appreciation  of  his  distinguished  services.  In  New  York,  among 
other  public  gifts  he  received  the  freedom  of  the  city  in  a gold  box ; and 
lie  was  requested  to  sit  for  his  portrait. 

Decatur’s  gallant  crew  were  complimented  with  a banquet  at  the  City 
Hotel,  January  7,  1813,  the  room  being  decorated  as  at  the  imposing  en- 


1 The  War,  I.  119.  Jones  was  not  able  to  be  present  at  this  banquet. 
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tertainment  given  to  the  heroic  commanders.  At  the  table  the  sailors 
were  addressed  by  Alderman  John  Vanderbilt.  In  the  evening  they 
were  conducted  to  Park  Theater  by  invitation  of  the  manager.  The 
whole  pit  was  reserved  for  their  accommodation.  The  drop-curtain  in 
the  form  of  a transparency,  bore  a representation  of  the  fight  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Macedonian.  Children  danced  on  the  stage,  carry- 
ing large  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  their  hands,  which  being  joined  in  the 
course  of  the  dance  produced  in  transparency  the  names  of  Hull,  Deca- 
tur, and  Jones ; and  an  Irish  clown  sang  a comic  song  of  seven  stanzas, 
written  for  the  occasion,  beginning  : — 

“No  more  of  your  blathering  nonsense 
’Bout  Nelsons  of  old  Johnny  Bull  ; 

I ’ll  sing  you  a song,  by  my  conscience, 

’Bout  Jones  and  Decatur  and  Hull.” 

It  was  on  Christmas,  1812,  the  day  before  the  banquet,  that  the  cere- 
mony of  presentation  to  Hull  occurred  in  the  council  chamber  of  City 
Hall.  A committee,  consisting  of  Colonel  Nicholas  Fish,  General  Jacob 
Morton,  and  Peter  Mesier,  introduced  him  to  the  common  council,  when 
Mayor  De  Witt  Clinton  arose  and  addressed  him  in  the  most  felicitous 
manner,  presenting  a diploma  superbly  executed  in  vellum,  and  the  ex- 
quisite gold  box  containing  the  freedom  of  the  city,  which  had  been 
prepared  for  his  acceptance. 

The  situation  of  New  York  at  this  crisis  was  peculiar.  The  war  men- 
aced the  great  commercial  capital  of  the  continent  on  every  side.  Nobly 
had  she  sent  forth  her  blood  and  treasure  towards  the  several  points  of  the 
compass  to  grapple  with  the  enemy.  Now  the  pride  and  the  energy  of 
Great  Britain  were  thoroughly  aroused.  On  one  of  the  last  days  of  the 
year  1812  it  was  determined  in  British  council  to  send  out  a land  and 
naval  force  sufficient  to  chastise  the  Americans  ; in  short,  to  blockade  and 
desolate  the  coasts  of  the  United  States,  and  destroy  the  centers  of  Amer- 
ican commercial  and  naval  power. 

While  celebrating  victories  that  enveloped  the  little  American  navy 
upon  the  ocean  in  a blaze  of  glory,  and  with  Beets  in  readiness  to  dispute 
the  sovereignty  of  her  lakes.  New  York  shuddered  at  the  war-cry  of  the 
savages  in  the  wilds  of  Ohio  as  they  made  their  easterly  way  in  the 
bloody  work  of  extermination  begun  at  Chicago,  and  turned  oceanward 
only  to  find  egress  from  her  harbor  effectually  closed  by  the  great  war- 
ships of  the  haughty  foe. 

The  Constitution  reached  Boston  on  the  15th  of  February,  1813,  and 
Commodore  Bainbridge  immediately  despatched  Lieutenant  Lud- 
low  with  a letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  giving  an  account 
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of  the  capture  of  the  Java.  The  popular  honors  accorded  to  the  hero 
of  this  fourth  brilliant  naval  triumph,  exceeded,  if  possible,  all  others. 
Processions,  receptions,  banquets,  and  testimonials  attended  him  wherever 

he  went.  Men  of  all  political  parties  united 
in  giving  proofs  of  their  gratitude  to  one  who 
had  so  signally  benefited  his  country.  The  dis- 
cipline and  bravery  of  American  seamen  w^ere 
not  only  rendered  conspicuous,  but  also  their 
generosity  and  humanity  to  their  captives,  of 
which  the  British  officers  bore  strong  testimony 
in  their  official  letters.  New  York  and  Albany 
each  presented  Bainbridge  with  a gold  box  con- 
tainiijg  the  freedom  of  the  city,  and  Philadelphia 
gave  him  an  elegant  service  of  silver  plate,  the 
most  remarkable  piece  of  which  was  a massive 
Bainbridge  Urn.  ^iid  costly  um,  eighteen  inches  in  height,  upon 

which  was  elegantly  wrought  the  wrecked  Java  and  the  triumphant  Con- 
stitution. The  corporation  of  New  York  invited  him  to  sit  for  his  por- 
trait, which  was  painted  by  John  Wesley  Jarvis. 

In  the  mean  time,  news  reached  the  city  of  the  defeat  of  a detachment 
of  General  Harrison’s  army  in  Ohio,  sent  forward  through  the  midwinter 
snows  to  disperse  a party  of  British  and  Indians  quartered  at  French- 
town,  now  Monroe,  in  Michigan,  only  eighteen  miles  across  the  river 
from  Malden.  They  performed  the  service  gallantly.  The  enemy  was 
routed  and  driven  two  miles  on  the  18th  of  January ; but  on  the  cold 
night  of  the  22d  returned  three  thousand  strong  in  profound  silence  — 
the  savages  led  by  Eoundhead  and  the  British  by  Proctor  — and  at 
daylight  attacked  the  Americans  with  such  terrible  vigor  that  the  latter 
surrendered.  Scarcely  had  they  laid  down  their  arms,  under  promise  of 
protection  from  the  British  commander,  when  they  found  themselves  e- 
serted,  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  Indians  — in  other  words,  reserved  to  be 
butchered  in  cold  blood.  Five  hundred  were  slain.  The  scene  was  one  of 
the  most  horrible  on  record.  The  tomahawk  was  employed  to  fell  the 
strongest ; and  at  the  same  time  the  knife  was  severing  scalps  from  the 
heads  of  both  the  dead  and  the  living.  Men  lay  weltering  in  their  blood, 
suffering  most  excruciating  agonies,  when  the  fiends  in  human  shape,  hav- 
ing secured  their  plunder  and  scalps,  set  fire  to  the  houses  and  consumed 
the  dying  and  the  dead.  The  atrocious  barbarities  attending  this  massa- 
cre thrilled  the  American  heart  with  unspeakable  indignation. 

Congress  assembled  in  November,  and  legislation  was  speedily  directed 
towards  the  increase  of  the  army  and  navy.  To  provide  for  defraying  the 
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augmented  expense  the  President  was  authorized  to  borrow  a sum  of  money 
not  exceeding  sixteen  millions,  and  to  issue  treasury  notes  to  the  amount  of 
five  millions.  In  the  heat  of  the  exciting  debates  over  these  various  bills, 
the  results  of  the  election  were  disclosed.  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
all  the  New  England  States  except  Vermont,  had  voted  for  De  Witt 
Clinton ; hut  Madison  was  re-elected,  and  Elbridge  Gerry  of  Massachu- 
setts became  Vice-President.  The  election  for  members  of  Congress  re- 
sulted in  favor  of  the  administration  ; but  there  was  a powerful  opposition 
to  the  war  candidates  in  the  New  England,  or  ship-owning  States,  and 
the  Federal  side  of  the  House  was  stronger  and  abler  than  it  had  been 
for  many  sessions.  Quincy  declining  re-election,  his  place  was  well  sup- 
plied by  Artemas  Ward,  son  of  the  Eevolutionary  General,  and  by  the 
aged  Pickering  from  the  Salem  district.  Cyrus  King  of  Massachusetts, 
a half-brother  of  Eufus  King  who  had  been  chosen  to  the  Senate, 

^ 1813* 

was  also  among  the  new  members,  and  Daniel  Webster  of  New 
Hampshire.  Judge  Egbert  Benson  and  Thomas  P.  Grosvenor  were  the 
leading  representatives  from  New  York,  and  Grosvenor  soon  proved  him- 
self the  readiest  debater  in  the  House. 

In  the  State,  contrary  to  general  expectation,  Tompkins  was  re-elected 
governor  by  a considerable  majority  over  Stephen  Van  Eensselaer,  the 
Federal  candidate,  and  John  Tayler  became  lieutenant-governor.  De 
Witt  Clinton  w^as  reappointed  mayor  of  New  York;  and  General  Arm- 
strong was  made  Secretary  of  War  by  the  President. 

On  the  25th  of  March,  the  city  was  in  proud,  joyful  commotion  over 
the  arrival  of  the  Hornet,  under  Captain  James  Lawrence,  who  had  added 
one  more  naval  victory  to  those  already  recorded.  He  had  attacked  the 
British  frigate  Peacoch  off  the  South  American  coast  on  the  22d  of  Feb- 
ruary, and  with  such  a blaze  of  fire  that  in  fourteen  minutes  she  not  only 
struck  her  colors,  but  raised  a signal  of  distress.  Her  commander  was 
slain,  a great  portion  of  her  crew  had  fallen,  and  with  six  feet  of  water 
in  her  hold  she  was  verily  in  a sinking  condition.  Only  one  American 
was  killed  in  the  action  and  two  wounded.  So  severely  riddled  was  the 
Peacoch  that  it  was  impossible  to  keep  her  afloat  until  all  the  prisoners 
were  removed,  although  the  most  strenuous  exertions  were  made.  The 
vessel  filled  with  water  rapidly,  and  nine  of  her  crew  and  three  from  the 
Hornet  in  the  act  of  saving  them,  went  down  with  her  and  perished. 

Captain  Lawrence  was  thirty-two,  tall,  splendidly  developed,  with 
much  personal  beauty  and  captivating  manners  — one  of  the  chivalrous, 
fiery-souled  heroes  who  went  forth  singly  to  do  or  die  for  the  honor  of 
his  country.  He  was  quick  and  impetuous  in  his  feelings,  greatly  be- 
loved, and  inspired  all  about  him  with  ardor ; but  in  all  critical  situa- 
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tions  his  coolness  was  remarkable.  Decatur  said,  “ He  always  knew  the 
best  thing  to  be  done,  he  knew  the  best  way  to  execute  it,  and  he  had 
no  more  dodge  in  him  than  the  mainmast.” 

Intelligence  of  the  exploit  of  the  Hornet  produced  a profound  sensation 
in  both  countries.  The  Americans  are  a dead  nip,”  said  a British  news- 
paper. “ It  will  never  do 
for  our  vessels  to  fight 
theirs  single-handed.”  The 
mortified  Britons  investi- 
gated causes,  and  exerted 
themselves  to  the  utmost 
in  the  selection  of  crews 
and  in  their  discipline  and 
practice  of  manoeu  vres,  to 
render  them  more  fit  to 
cope  with  the  American 
vessels.  President  Madi- 
son, in  his  message  to  Con- 
gress at  its  special  session 
in  May,  spoke  of  the  bril- 
liant achievement  of  Cap- 
tain Lawrence  and  his 
brave  companions,  as  one 
“ gained  with  a celerity  so 
unexampled,  and  with  a 
slaughter  so  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  loss  in  the 
Hornet  as  to  claim  for  the  conqueror  the  highest  praise.” 

The  corporation  of  New  York  presented  Lawrence  with  a gold  box  con- 
taining the  freedom  of  the  city,  and  with  a piece  of  plate  bearing  unique 
devices  and  inscriptions ; also  tendered  him  a dinner,  the  invitations 
being  headed  with  a wood-cut  by  Anderson,  representing  a naval  battle. 
The  corporation  committee,  Augustus  H.  Lawrence,  Elisha  W.  King,  and 
Peter  Mesier,  made  the  arrangements  for  the  banquet,  which  took  place  on 
the  4th  of  May  at  Washington  Hall,  then  occupying  the  site  of  Stewart’s 
wholesale  store.  In  the  evening  the  officers  and  seamen  of  the  Hornet 
were  treated  to  an  entertainment  at  the  Park  Theater.  When  Lawrence 
entered,  accompanied  by  General  Van  Ptensselaer,  General  Jacob  Morton, 
and  other  official  characters,  the  house  rang  with  the  wildest  huzzas. 
Everywhere  throughout  the  land  the  name  of  Lawrence  was  honored. 
Before  the  end  of  the  month  Lawrence  was  in  Boston,  assigned  to  the 
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command  of  the  Chesapeake.  At  that  moment  blockading  ships  hovered 
like  hawks  along  the  New  England  coast.  The  Shannon  appeared  alone 
off  Boston  Harbor,  in  the  attitude  of  a challenger,  on  the  very  day  the 
Chesapeake  was  ready  for  sea  ; and  before  evening  her  commander, 

Philip  Vere  Broke,  wrote  to  Lawrence,  '‘As  the  Chesapeake  ap- 
pears now  ready  for  sea,  I request  you  will  do  me  the  favor  to  meet 
the  Shannon  with  her,  ship  to  ship,  to  try  the  fortunes  of  our  respec- 
tive flags.”  In  a long  appendix  the  challenger  designated  the  place  of 
combat,  and  promised  to  send  all  other  ships  beyond  the  power  of  inter- 
fering. 

Unfortunately,  the  challenge  never  reached  Lawrence  or  he  might  have 
made  preparations  more  conformable  to  those  of  his  antagonist.  The 
Chesapeake's  contemplated  cruise  was  to  the  northward  and  eastward, 
with  a view  to  intercept  the  store-ships  and  troop-ships  steering  for  the 
St.  Lawrence.  A collision  with  the  Shannon  was  inevitable.  It  is  known 
that  Lawrence  went  into  the  combat  with  reluctance,  because  of  his  lack 
of  experienced  offlcers  and  the  peculiar  condition  of  his  crew,  and  also 
on  account  of  a prejudice  against  the  Chesapeake  itself.^  His  first  lieu- 
tenant was  ill  on  shore  and  died  soon  after ; the  acting  first  lieutenant, 
Augustus  C.  Ludlow  of  New  York,  though  an  officer  of  merit,  was  scarcely 
twenty-one.  There  was  but  one  other  commissioned  sea-officer  upon  the 
ship  - — and  midshipmen  performed  the  duties  of  third  and  fourth  lieuten- 
ants for  the  first  time. 

It  was  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  when  the  two  vessels  met.  The 
Chesapeake  was  silent  until  her  commander  had  brought  her  so  near  that 
all  her  guns  bore  upon  the  Shannon.  Then  her  broadside  was  delivered 
with  terrific  vigor  and  terrible  execution ; for  six  or  eight  minutes  the 
cannonading  was  incessant,  and  to  all  appearances  the  Americans  had  the 
best  of  the  action ; but  suddenly  the  Chesapeake's  rigging  became  entan- 
gled with  the  Shannon's  fore-chains,  and  at  the  same  moment  Lawrence 
fell  mortally  wounded.  As  he  was  carried  dying  below,  he  cried,  “ Tell 
the  men  to  fire  faster — don’t  give  up  the  ship — fight  her  till  she  sinks!” 

Alas  ! a ship  without  a commander  is  like  a man  without  a soul.  Lud- 
low was  also  wounded  and  dying,  William  Augustus  White  lay  dead,  and 
J ames  Broome,  Edward  J.  Ballard,  and  Peter  Adams  were  in  the  agonies  of 
death ; the  second  and  third  lieutenants,  Budd  and  Cox,  were  wounded ; 
and  Samuel  Livermore,  who  from  personal  attachment  to  Lawrence  had 
accompanied  him  as  chaplain,  was  weltering  in  blood.  Broke  boarded 
the  Chesapeake,  but  was  quickly  and  severely  wounded ; his  first  lieuten- 
ant hauled  down  the  American  colors  and  hoisted  the  British  flag,  and 
^ Letter  of  Captain  Lawrence  to  Captain  Biddle  of  the  Hornet,  May  27,  1813. 
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was  slain  in  the  act  by  one  of  the  Shannons  guns.  The  British  victory 
was  dearly  purchased;  their  loss  was  twenty-three  killed  and  fifty-six 
wounded.  The  battle  lasted,  altogether,  not  more  than  fifteen  minutes, 
and  yet  “both  ships  were  charnel-houses.”  Of  the  Americans  forty-eight 
were  killed  and  ninety-eight  wounded. 

Thus  terminated  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  combats  of  the  age. 
The  capture  of  a single  ship  of  war  probably  never  produced  a greater 
effect  upon  the  contending  parties.  The  joy  in  England  was  only  equaled 
by  the  depression  in  America.  Public  speeches  in  and  out  of  Parliament, 
the  Towner  guns,  bonfires,  illuminations,  presentations,  and  compliments 
in  showers  from  every  quarter,  greeted  the  conqueror,  who  was  knighted 
by  the  Prince  Eegent.  A gorgeous  piece  of  silver  plate,  forty-four  inches 
in  diameter,  and  enriched  with  emblematical  devices,  was  presented  him 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Suffolk,  his  native  county.  Lawrence  died  on  the 
6th,  and  his  body  wrapped  in  the  hag  of  the  Chesapeake  lay  upon 
the  quarter-deck,  as  the  twm  ships  entered  the  harbor  of  Halifax 
on  the  7th.  A whole  nation  mourned  his  loss,  and  the  enemy  contended 
with  his  countrymen  as  to  who  should  most  honor  his  remains.  Euneral 
obsequies  were  performed  at  Halifax  with  every  mark  of  respect  for  the 
hero.  In  August,  by  permission  of  the  British  authorities,  the  remains  of 
both  Lawrence  and  Ludlow  were  brought  to  Hew  York,  and  received 
public  funeral  honors  for  the  third  time,  and  were  interred  in  Trinity 
churchyard.  Their  resting-place  is  marked  by  a mausoleum  of  brown 
freestone,  around  which  are  placed  eight  trophy  cannon,  with  chains 
attached,  forming  an  appropriate  enclosure. 

The  manner  in  which  Lawrence  carried  his  vessel  into  action  was 
eulogized  by  enemies  as  well  as  friends,  and  all.  agreed  that  the  disaster 
was  owing  to  a concurrence  of  circumstances  not  likely  to  happen 
again.  His  dying  words,  “ Font  give  up  the  ship  ! ” became  the  battle- 
cry  of  the  American  navy  during  the  whole  war.  It  was  the  motto 
upon  the  banner  borne  b}^  Perry’s  flag-ship  into  battle  three  months  later, 
and  is  still  a proverbial  phrase  to  all  who  are  struggling  in  life’s  vari- 
ous battles. 

The  year  1813  was  one  not  soon  to  be  forgotten  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Hew  York.  The  war  raged  along  her  extensive  borders  with  varied  suc- 
cess. The  St.  Lawrence  was  a dividing  line  between  small  bodies  of 
hostile  troops  who  were  constantly  projecting  forays,  plundering  and  cap- 
turing private  persons,  and  destroying  public  property  wlierever  it  could 
be  found.  On  the  cold  night  of  February  6,  Major  Forsyth,  in  command 
at  Ogdensburg,  crossed  the  river  upon  the  ice  to  Brockville  with  a party  of 
two  hundred,  riflemen  and  volunteers,  aided  by  Colonel  Benedict  of  the 
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'New  York  militia,  his  purpose  being  to  rescue  some  American  prisoners 
confined  in  the  jail  of  that  town.  He  surprised  the  post,  captured  the 
commander,  five  subordinate  officers,  forty-six  men,  and  a large  quantity 
of  military  stores,  besides  securing  the  key  of  the  jail  and  releasing  the 
prisoners.  He  returned  to  Ogdenshurg  before  daylight,  without  the  loss 
of  a man.  In  retaliation,  a large  British  force  came  over  on  the  ice  from 
Prescott,  attacking  Ogdenshurg  on  the  morning  of  the  2 2d,  and  after  a 
sharp  contest  drove  the  troops  oft'  and  sacked  the  town,  entering  every 
house  but  three,  and  destroyed  a large  amount  of  private  property.  They 
retired  with  their  booty  to  Canada  on  the  same  day. 

The  invasion  of  Canada  was  the  principal  feature  in  the  programme  of 
the  campaign  of  1813.  Dearborn  joined  Commodore  Chauncey  at  Sack- 
ett’s  Harbor,  and  by  the  middle  of  April  a joint  land  and  naval  expedition 
was  matured  against  York,  now  Toronto,  the  capital  of  Upper  Canada. 
The  squadron  under  Chauncey  conveyed  the  troops  across  Lake  Ontario, 
and  on  the  27th  of  April,  after  a sharp  engagement  the  post  was  captured, 
and  the  stars  and  stripes  floated  triumphantly  over  the  fort.  But  the 
town  had  no  natural  defenses,  and  being  of  little  value  to  the  Americans, 
was  abandoned. 

Just  one  month  later.  May  27th,  an  expedition  against  Fort  George,  on 
the  western  shore  of  the  Niagara  Eiver,  resulted  in  the  capture  of  that 
British  stronghold.  In  this  masterly  achievement,  Oliver  Hazard  Perry, 
Winfield  Scott,  and  Alexander  Macomb  bore  a prominent  part.  The  specific 
duty  of  landing  the  troops  was  intrusted  to  Perry.  Scott  led  the  advance 
up  a precipitous  bank  in  the  face  of  a formidable  force  of  eight  hundred 
men,  well  posted  on  its  summit.  The  conduct  of  Perry  was  remarkable. 
Unmindful  of  personal  danger  he  went  from  vessel  to  vessel  in  an  open 
boat,  giving  directions  concerning  the  landing,  and,  finally,  leaped  with 
Scott  into  the  water  and  swam  ashore  through  the  surf.  Scott,  in  his 
first  attempt  to  ascend  the  bank,  was  hurled  backward  to  the  beach,  but 
rallying  instantly,  he  pushed  forward  with  such  destructive  energy  that 
in  twenty  minutes  he  had  accomplished  the  undertaking,  and  the  enemy 
were  flying  in  confusion  towards  Queenstown.  At  noon  Fort  George  and 
its  dependencies,  with  the  village  of  Newark,  were  in  the  quiet  possession 
of  the  Americans ; the  attack  and  conquest  having  occupied  only  three 
hours. 

The  same  evening  a British  squadron,  which  had  been  confined  all 
winter  in  the  harbor  of  Kingston  through  the  audacious  operations  of 
Chauncey  upon  Lake  Ontario,  spread  its  sails,  and  at  midday  on  the  28th 
appeared  off  Sackett’s  Harbor.  It  was  commanded  by  Sir  James  Lucas 
Yeo,  in  person,  who  was  accompanied  by  Sir  George  Prevost,  the  governor- 
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general  of  Canada.  These  two  British  officers  thought  to  capture  Sackett’s 
Harbor,  with  all  its  valuable  public  property,  during  the  absence  of  the  ex- 
pedition to  Fort  George.  The  assault  was  made  on  the  29th,  hut  through 
the  skill,  courage,  and  nerve  of  General  Jacob  Brown, ^ assisted  by  the 
gallant  Colonel  Backus  of  New  York,  who  fell  in  the  engagement,  and 
Lieutenant-colonel  A spin  wall.  Lieutenant  Ketchum,  Lieutenant  Talman, 
Lieutenant  Wolcott  Chauncey,  and  others  of  equal  spirit,  the  British 
and  Indians  were  driven  in  disorder  to  their  vessels.  No  event  of  the 
war  was  of  more  importance  to  the  Eepublic.  The  loss  of  the  post  would 
have  inflicted  a terrible  injury  upon  the  American  cause  ; and  its  intrepid 
defense  under  the  most  appalling  difficulties  and  against  a greatly  supe- 
rior force  won  universal  praise  and  gratitude.  No  further  attempts  were 
made  by  the  enemy  to  capture  Sackett’s  Harbor,  and  it  remained,  as  it 
had  been  from  the  beginning,  the  most  important  place  of  deposit  for  the 
army  and  navy  stores  of  the  Americans  on  the  New  York  frontier. 

Dearborn  remained  at  Fort  George;  the  discomfited  enemy,  gathering 
strength  in  the  vicinity,  abandoned  Fort  Erie,  which  the  Americans 
immediately  occupied;  and,  finally,  a rumor  came  that  Proctor  was 
marching  from  the  Detroit  frontier  to  assist  in  recovering  Fort  George. 
Detachments  were  immediately  sent  to  dislodge  the  British  commander 
at  Burlington  Heights,  but  they  were  ensnared  at  Stony  Creek  on  the 
6th  of  June  in  a confused  and  disastrous  night-battle,  and  Generals 
Chandler  and  Winder  were  both  captured.  In  the  mean  time  the  British 
squadron  hovered  along  the  lake  coast  and  interfered  greatly  with  the 
supplies  for  the  American  camp ; on  the  12th  of  June  it  captured  two 
American  vessels  laden  with  valuable  hospital  stores  ; on  the  15th  it  made 
a descent  upon  the  village  of  Charlotte,  on  the  Genesee  Eiver,  and  car- 
ried off  a large  quantity  of  stores  ; and  on  the  18th,  landed  a party  of  one 
hundred  fully  armed  men  at  Sodus  Point  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
American  stores  known  to  be  deposited  there,  and,  when  arrested  and 
driven  back,  burned  the  public  store-houses,  five  dwellings,  and  one  hotel 
— destroying  property  to  the  amount  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars. 

1 The  public  career  of  General  Jacob  Brown  forms  an  important  part  of  the  history  of 
the  times.  In  1798,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  he  was  a school-teacher  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  commenced  the  study  of  law,  but  it  was  distasteful  to  him,  and  he  purchased  a 
large  estate  on  the  Black  Eiver  and  founded  the  settlement  of  Brownsville.  He  was  com- 
missioned a brigadier-general  of  militia  by  Tompkins  in  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  having 
finished  the  term  of  service  for  which  he  was  called,  retired  to  his  home  at  Brownsville,  but  a 
few  miles  distant  from  Sackett’s  Harbor.  He  had  been  requested  by  Dearborn,  and  urged  by 
Macomb,  to  assume  chief  command  in  that  region,  and  had  signified  his  willingness  to  do  so 
in  case  of  an  actual  invasion.  Colonel  Electus  Backus  of  New  York,  who  was  left  in  com- 
mand of  the  post,  sent  an  express  to  General  Brown,  as  soon  as  the  enemy  were  discovered  off 
the  harbor.  May  28,  1813. 
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On  the  23d  Dearborn  detached  a party  of  six  hundred  under  Colonel 
Bcerstler  to  disperse  a body  of  the  enemy  at  Beaver  Dams,  seventeen 
miles  from  Fort  George,  and  was  assailed  on  the  route  in  the  woods  by  a 
force  of  British  and  Indians  who  compelled  his  surrender.  In  addition 
to  all  this,  several  tragedies  occurred  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
the  fort.  The  continual  tidings  of  misfortune  irritated  Congress,  and 
Dearborn  was  superseded  by  Wilkinson  in  the  early  part  of  July. 

Meanwhile  Harrison  — charged  with  the  defense  of  the  isolated  posts  in 
Ohio,  the  recovery  of  Detroit,  and  the  invasion  of  Canada  from  that  point — 
had  fortified  Fort  Meigs  opposite  the  present  city  of  Maumee,  immediate- 
ly after  the  massacre  at  Frenchtown.  The  ice  had  no  sooner  passed  from 
the  rivers  than  Proctor  and  Tecumseh,  with  a large  force  of  British  and 
Indians,  encamped  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Maumee  about  two  miles 
below,  near  old  Fort  Miami,  and  on  the  28th  of  April  commenced  a vig- 
orous bombardment  of  Fort  Meigs.  The  siege  was  maintained  until  the 
9th  of  May,  during  which  period  some  of  the  most  tragic  scenes  in  hu- 
man history  were  enacted.  But  brighter  days  were  dawning.  On  the  4th 
Proctor  sent  an  officer  to  demand  the  surrender  of  the  post.  Tell  General 
Proctor,”  responded  Harrison  promptly,  that  if  he  shall  take  the  fort  it 
will  be  under  circumstances  that  will  do  him  more  honor  than  a thousand 
surrenders.”  All  efforts  proving  unsuccessful,  the  enemy  finally  retired 
in  disgust.  Tecumseh’s  emissaries  at  once  hurried  westward,  for  savage 
recruits,  even  to  the  Mississippi,  making  desolated  Chicago  the  grand  ren- 
dezvous, and  three  thousand  warriors  speedily  tramped  through  the 
woods  of  Michigan  and  joined  the  British  at  Detroit.  In  the  latter  part 
of  July  they  made  a second  attempt  to  capture  “ Fort  Meigs,”  which 
ended  as  before  in  disappointment  and  exasperation.  They  proceeded 
thence  to  assault  Fort  Stephenson,  at  Sandusky,  which  was  so  gallantly 
defended  by  only  one  hundred  and  sixty  men  under  George  Croghan  ot 
Kentucky,  a young  major  of  twenty-one,  that  they  were  obliged  to  aban- 
don the  undertaking. 

All  eyes  were  now  turned  towards  the  movements  on  Lake  Erie. 
Oliver  Hazard  Perry,  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  was  about  to  perform 
the  most  important  naval  service  of  the  campaign  and  of  the  war. 
When  the  year  commenced,  he  was  in  command  of  a flotilla  of  gunboats 
at  Newport,  but  desired  a wider  field  of  action.  In  February,  Chauncey 
wrote  to  him,  ‘‘You  are  the  very  person  I want  for  a particular  service.” 
Within  twenty-four  hours  young  Perry  was  seated  in  a sleigh  on  his 
way  to’  New  York,  accompanied  by  Alexander,  his  little  brother  oi 
thirteen.  He  proceeded  at  once  to  Erie  to  hasten  the  preparation  of  a 
squadron.  Noah  Brown,  a shipwright  from  New  York  had  already  done 
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much  of  the  preliminary  work.  Captain  Henry  Brevoort  of  Hew  York, 
who,  while  with  Hull’s  army  at  Detroit,  was  appointed  commander  of  such 
government  vessels  as  might  be  placed  upon  the  lakes  at  that  period, 
was  detailed  with  two  hundred  seamen  to  accompany  Perry  from  Port 
George  to  Erie,  after  the  abandonment  of  the  entire  line  of  the  I^iao-ara 
Eiver  by  the  British,  in  July.  This  party  succeeded  in  taking  five  war- 
vessels  from  that  stream  to  the  harbor  of  Erie  after  six  days  of  almost 
incredible  labor.  Brevoort  performed  another  service  of  great  moment ; 

He  communicated  the  exact  size 
and  character  of  each  British  vessel 
in  the  harbor  at  Malden.  This  he 
was  enabled  to  do  through  the  aid 
of  his  family,  who  had  resided  in 
Detroit  ever  since  its  surrender. 
Perry’s  fieet  consisted  of  ten  vessels, 
and  each  one  was  assigned  to  a 
special  antagonist,  which  it  was  to 
engage  in  close  action.  A large 
square  battle-flag  of  blue  with  words 
in  white,  Don’t  give  up  the  ship,” 
had  been  privately  prepared  under 
his  direction  at  Erie ; when  hoisted 
to  the  main-royal  mast-head  of  the 
flag-ship  Lawrence,  it  was  to  be  the 
signal  for  going  into  battle. 

Perry  sailed  in  quest  of  the  ene- 
my on  the  1st  of  September,  but  the  British  commander  was  not  quite 
ready  to  respond  to  the  challenge.  On  the  morning  of  the  10th  a sail 
was  descried  in  the  direction  of  Malden,  and  the  whole  British 
Sept.  10.  presently  in  full  view.  The  battle  was  commenced  by 

the  Americans,  the  gallant  Stephen  Champlin  in  command  of  the  Scorpion 
firing  the  first  shot.  He  was  first  cousin  to  Commodore  Perry,  and  but 
twenty-four  years  of  age.  It  was  a terrible  contest,  and  a complete  victory. 
In  the  midst  of  the  carnage  Perry  left  his  disabled  flag-ship,  and  in  a lit- 
tle open  row-boat  with  four  seamen  passed  to  the  unharmed  Niagara.  The 
perilous  voyage  occupied  fifteen  minutes,  during  which  Perry  stood  erect, 
tall,  graceful,  a man  of  remarkable  symmetry  of  figure,  with  the  pennant 
and  banner  half  folded  about  him,  unmindful  of  danger,  while  the  enemy 
seeing  the  bold  movement  hurled  a steady  shower  of  cannon-ball,  grape, 
canister,  and  musket-shot  towards  his  frail  bark.  It  was  only  when  the 
oarsmen  threatened  to  cease  labor  if  he  remained  standing,  that  he  seated 
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himself.  He  was  no  sooner  upon  the  Niagara  than,  with  his  pennant 
and  banner  flying,  he  bore  down  and  broke  the  enemy’s  line,  and  made 
such  havoc  with  his  guns,  that  the  entire  squadron  surrendered  — not 
one  vessel  being  left  to  bear  the  tidings  of  defeat. 

It  was  a proud  moment  for  Perry  and  his  companions  ; it  was  a proud 
moment  for  America.  Never  before  in  history  had  a whole  British  fleet  or 
squadron  been  captured  ! The  conqueror,  even  before  the  blue  vapor  of 
battle  was  borne  away  by  the  breeze,  wrote  in  pencil  on  the  back  of  an 
old  letter  the  remarkable  despatch  to  General  Harrison  which  has  been 
so  often  quoted,  “We  have  met  the  enemy  and  they  are  ours : two  ships, 
two  brigs,  one  schooner,  and  one  sloop.” 

At  that  very  hour  two  armies,  one  on  the  north  and  one  on  the  south 
side  of  the  warring  ships,  were  waiting  for  the  result  most  anxiously. 
Should  the  day  be  gained  by  the  British,  Proctor  and  Tecumseh  were 
ready  to  rush  into  Ohio  and  lay  waste  the  whole  frontier.  Should  the 
day  be  gained  by  the  Americans,  Harrison  was  prepared  to  press  forward 
for  the  recovery  of  Detroit,  and  the  invasion  of  Canada. 

This  success  upon  Lake  Erie  destroyed  the  Indian  confederacy.  The 
British  could  no  longer  hope  to  hold  Detroit  and  Malden,  and  therefore 
evacuated  both  places.  Perry  converted  some  of  the  captured  vessels  into 
transports  and  conveyed  Harrison’s  troops  to  the  Canada  shore.  Malden 
was  garrisoned,  Detroit  was  reoccupied,  and  Lewis  Cass  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  the  recovered  Territory  of  Michigan.  Harrison  soon  started  in 
pursuit  of  Proctor  and  Tecumseh,  and,  after  traversing  eighty  miles,  found 
their  main  army  upon  the  Thames  and  fought  the  famous  battle 

^ ° Oct.  5. 

in  which  the  great  Tecumseh  was  killed.  It  was  a complete  and 
decisive  victory  for  the  Americans  ; the  coast  was  cleared  of  the  British, 
and  the  various  tribes  of  Indians  sued  for  peace.  On  the  same  day  that 
Proctor  was  defeated  at  the  Thames,  Chauncey  captured  six  British 
schooners  on  Lake  Ontario.  These  repeated  losses  induced  Sir  George 
Prevost  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  the  investment  of  Fort  George. 
Harrison  on  the  20th  embarked  with  his  regulars  for  Buffalo  to 
aid  in  carrying  the  war  into  the  neighborhood  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Piiver. 

As  these  events  were  following  each  other  in  rapid  succession,  the  glad 
tidings  of  Perry’s  \dctory  were  being  conveyed  from  town  to  town  through 
the  country  by  messengers  on  horseback,  or  on  foot,  as  the  case  might  be. 
“ Oh,  for  a canal  — the  vehicle  for  the  quick  and  safe  transmission  or 
important  intelligence!”  exclaimed  one  of  the  New  York  enthusiasts  upon 
that  subject.  From  Albany  to  New  York  the  news  came  by  steamboat. 
A riot  of  exultation  took  possession  of  the  land;  the  popular  joy  ex- 
pressed itself  in  shouts  and  bonfires,  in  artillery,  bells,  and  orations. 
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New  York  was  gorgeously  illuminated,  every  building  in  Broadway,  and 
in  all  the  other  principal  streets,  being  lighted  from  foundation  to 
■ roof.  The  City  Hall  was  like  a sea  of  fire.  A fine  band  discoursed 
music  in  the  gallery  of  the  portico,  and  transparencies  were  displayed 
showing  naval  battles  ; also,  the  words  of  Lawrence,  “ Don’t  give  up  the 
ship,”  and  those  of  Perry’s  despatch  to  Harrison,  We  have  met  the  enemy 
and  they  are  ours.”  Similar  transparencies  were  exhibited  at  the  thea- 
ter, and  were  carried  by  processions  through  the  streets  during  the  evening. 
The  whole  community  participated  in  the  demonstrations  of  delight. 

But  the  storm  was  not  yet  spent  for  New  York.  The  war-cloud  set- 
tled darker  and  more  portentous  than  ever  over  her  northern  frontier. 
Lake  Champlain  was  erelong  to  become  the  scene  of  another  terrible 
struggle  for  supremacy  between  the  two  nations.  And  in  the  interim  a 
series  of  attempts  and  failures,  of  partial  triumphs  and  disasters,  of  con- 
solations and  disappointments,  were  to  keep  New  York  in  one  continual 
ferment  of  agitation  from  center  to  circumference;  while  a fearful  array  of 
retaliatory  barbarities  were  perpetrated  upon  defenseless  and  unoffending 
citizens  dwelling  near  the  borders  of  the  State  to  the  north  and  west. 

Another  portion  of  New  York  was  sorely  distressed  by  the  blockade. 
The  eastern  end  of  Long  Island,  with  its  well-stocked,  and  rich,  highly- 
cultivated  farms  was  unprotected.  The  people  were  terror-stricken  when 
Commodore  Sir  Thomas  Hardy  anchored  his  flag-ship  Bamillies  in  Gar- 
diner’s Bay  early  in  April.  The  frigate  Orpheus,  Captain  Sir  Hugh  Pigott, 
with  several  ships  of  the  line,  and  a number  of  smaller  vessels,  made  this 
little  retreat  headquarters.  As  Admiral  Cockburn  was  just  then  engaged 
in  the  pastime  of  plundering  and  desolating  the  coasts  south  of  the  Dela- 
ware, it  was  supposed  Long  Island  would  share  the  same  fate.  But 
Hardy  was  a gentleman,  not  a marauder.  His  troops,  however,  must  be 
fed,  and  he  immediately  took  measures  to  obtain  fresh  provisions. 

Gardiner’s  Island,  the  oldest  feudal  estate  in  New  York,  had  outgrown 
all  traces  of  Kevolutionary  wastes,  and  was  once  more  a garden  of  beauty. 
Its  fields  of  oats,  wheat,  and  other  grains,  prospered  under  the  well- 
directed  care  of  eighty  or  more  dependents;  some  two  thousand  loads  of 
hay  were  yearly  stored  in  its  barns ; three  hundred  head  of  cattle  grazed 
its  green  pastures ; its  dairy  produced  immense  quantities  of  butter  and 
an  average  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  of  cheese  per  day ; two 
thousand  sheep  yielded  annually  some  sixteen  thousand  pounds  of  wool ; 
one  hundred  or  more  hogs  were  raised ; and  the  lord  of  the  isle  rarely 
stabled  less  than  sixty  or  seventy  horses,  the  finest  in  the  country.  Deer 
roamed  at  will,  and  wild  turkeys  coming  to  the  yards  were  daily  fed  with 
the  tame  fowls. 
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John  Lyon  Gardiner,  the  seventh  manorial  lord  in  the  direct  descent, 
reigned  over  the  island.  His  wife  was  the  granddaughter  of  Governor 
Matthew  and  Ursula  Wolcott  Griswold,  and  the  niece  of  Governor  Eoger 
Griswold  who  had  so  recently  died.  Despite  the  democratic  sentiment  of 
America,  the  proprietor  of  this  old  manor-property  retained  his  title  of 
lord  among  his  associates  and  neighbors.  He  was  addressed  as  Lord 
Gardiner  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  was  educated  at  Princeton,  Hew 
Jersey,  and  in  1803,  a refined,  scholarly  bachelor  of  thirty-four,  was 
residing  in  princely  solitude  on  his  water-bound  estate.  The  even  tenor 
of  his  life  was  suddenly  changed  by  a freak  of  the  elements.  A sailing 
party  from  Old  Lyme,  Connecticut,  was  becalmed  one  afternoon  on  the 
Sound  within  sight  of  Gardiner’s  Island.  As  night  approached,  a breeze 


Lord  and  Lady  Gardiner. 

fFrom  an  old  painting  in  the  manor-house.] 


sprung  up  and  so  did  a storm.  They  steered  their  little  bark  towards  the 
nearest  landing,  and  hurried  to  the  manor-house  for  shelter.  They  were 
received  by  an  old  housekeeper  ; but  presently  the  handsome  young  lord 
made  his  appearance  and,  learning  who  his  visitors  were,  extended  cordial 
hospitalities.  An  elaborate  supper  was  served,  and  music  and  dancing 
followed.  The  next  morning  the  delighted  refugees  bade  their  charming 
host  adieu.  But  the  island  sovereign  soon  after  entered  his  barge,  a id 
with  numerous  attendants  and  much  stately  ceremony  proceeded  to  Black 
Hall,  the  seat  of  the  Griswolds  in  Old  Lyme,  and  ere  many  months  elapsed 
bore  the  beautiful  Sarah,  a bride,  to  the  manor-island  whither  she  had 
been  drifted  in  such  a romantic  manner  by  the  breeze  of  destiny. 
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Commodore  Hardy  prefaced  his  requisitions  for  produce  from  the 
island  with  courteous  words  and  promises  of  payment.  And  he  endeav- 
ored to  restrain  his  seamen  from  showing  disrespect  to  the  proprietor  and 
his  family.  But  they  were  perpetually  coming  ashore  and  taking  what- 
ever they  pleased ; oxen  were  often  shot  at  the  plough  and  carried  to 
the  vessels.  The  steward,  or  overseer  of  the  island,  Lewis  Edwards, 
claimed  and  received  the  market  price  for  what  was  taken  with  his 
knowledge.  His  hatred  of  the  British  was  very  great  and  he  tried  to 
outwit  them,  not  infrequently  by  sorting  out  the  poorest  cattle  and  sheep 
and  placing  them  where  detachments  coming  ashore  would  see  them  first. 
Gardiner,  discovering  that  the  little  garrison  at  Sag  Harbor  was  about  to 
be  attacked,  sent  a trusty  colored  servant  thither  with  a note  of  informa- 
tion, directing  him  to  keep  a stone  tied  to  the  missive  while  crossing  the 
bay,  and  if  overhauled  by  the  British  picket-boats  to  drop  it  into  the 
water.  The  negro  accomplished  his  mission  in  safety,  and  when  over  a 
hundred  assaulters,  in  one  launch  and  two  barges  from  the  squadron, 
approached  that  village  at  midnight  they  were  met  by  the  militia  and 
driven  to  their  vessels  in  disorder. 

Charles  Paget,  a senior  officer  of  the  squadron,  suspecting  that  all  was 
not  friendly,  wrote  to  Gardiner,  warning  him  that  the  peaceable  situa- 
tion of  the  island  was  wholly  through  sufferance,”  and  that  the  most 
trivial  instance  of  hostility  practised  upon  any  boat  or  individual  belong- 
ing to  the  British  squadron  would  be  visited  with  serious  consequences 
upon  himself,  his  people,  and  his  property.  This  did  not  deter  the  resolute 
proprietor,  however,  from  promptly  refusing  to  accede  to  certain  unreason- 
able demands  made  by  Sir  Hugh  Pigott,  when  early  one  June  morning  that 
officer  appeared  with  a number  of  subordinates  before  the  manor-house. 
Threats  of  firing  into  the  dwelling  only  resulted  in  Gardiner’s  sending  his 
family  and  servants  into  the  cellar,  while  he  remained  facing  the  intruders, 
firm  as  adamant.  Pigott  finally  went  away  in  a rage  without  doing  any 
harm.  When  the  party  had  nearly  reached  the  shore  one  of  the  officers 
stepped  back  and  intimated  to  Gardiner  that  Pigott  would  be  reported  to 
the  Commodore.  The  next  day  Sir  Thomas  Hardy  wrote  a polite  letter  of 
apology  and  regret  for  the  occurrence  to  the  lord  of  the  manor.^ 

1 The  purchase  and  settlement  of  the  manor  of  Gardiner’s  Island  in  1639,  was  one  of  the 
most  romantic  incidents  in  the  history  of  New  York,  or  of  America.  Lion  Gardiner  landed 
at  Boston  in  the  autumn  of  1635,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  one  maid-servant,  having 
crossed  the  ocean  in  a Norsey  bark  of  twenty-five  tons  burden.  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  Vol.  III. 
Third  Series,  pp.  131-  161  ; Vol.  III.,  Third  Series,  p.  271  ; Vol.  X.  Third  Series,  pp.  173- 
185.  He  was  expected  and  hospitably  welcomed  by  the  little  Boston  community,  composed 
chiefly  of  governors  — Dudley,  Sir  Henry  Vane,  Endicott,  Bellingham,  Ludlow,  and  the  two 
"Winthrops  being  already  there.  He  was  destined  for  Saybrook,  but  Boston  had  no  fort,  and 
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On  the  1st  of  June  Commodore  Decatur,  anxious  to  leave  New  York, 
resolved  to  run  the  blockade.  The  Poictiers  and  a number  of  other 
vessels  were  carefully  guarding  the  passage  be}mnd  the  Narrows,  hence  he 
passed  through  the  Sound,  accompanied  by  the  Macedonian  (which  had 
been  repaired  at  the  New  York  navy-yard  and  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  gallant  Captain  Jones)  and  the  Hornet  under  Captain  Biddle 
— hoping  to  slip  out  upon  the  ocean  between  Montauk  Point  and  Block 
Island.  They  were  discovered,  however,  by  three  or  four  of  the  large 
British  vessels,  and  all  chased  into  New  London  harbor  and  blockaded 
there  for  the  next  twenty  months. 

A boat’s  crew  of  Decatur’s  men  managed  soon  after  to  elude  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  enemy  and  landed  on  Gardiner’s  Island.  They  concealed 
themselves  in  the  woods  until  a party  from  one  of  the  British  ships, 
among  whom,  were  several  officers,  came  ashore  and  strolled  up  to  the 
manor-house,  then  coming  suddenly  into  view  made  them  all  prisoners. 
The  astonished  captives  were  violently  enraged,  but  helpless,  and  were 
quickly  and  quietly  conveyed  across  the  water  into  Connecticut.  Barges 
were  at  once  ordered  by  the  enemy  to  patrol  the  waters  about  Gardiner’s 
Island,  and  troops  were  sent  for  the  arrest  of  the  proprietor,  who  was  sup- 
posed instrumental  in  betraying  the  British  into  the  trap,  but  who  was 

as  he  was  the  first  professional  engineer  who  had  landed  in  New  England  he  remained  long 
enough  to  design  and  build  one  (which  continued  in  use  until  after  the  Revolution)  before 
proceeding  to  Saybrook  where  he  commanded  in  person  throughout  the  Pequot  War.  His 
signature  and  seal  as  attached  to  a letter  written  from  Saybrook  to  Governor  Winthrop, 


November  6,  1636,  are  given  above.  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  Vol.  VII.  Fourth  Series,  pp.  52-64  ; 
(see  fac-similes  of  signatures  and  seals  in  Appendix).  Becoming  dissatisfied  with  the  man- 
agement of  affairs  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  he  coveted  an  empire  of  his  own  and  pur- 
chased the  island  which  bears  his  name,  nine  miles  long  by  one  and  a half  wide,  containing 
thirty-three  hundred  acres,  four  miles  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  Long  Island  and  full 
thirty  miles  from  the  nearest  European  settlement  at  the  time.  (See  Vol.  I.  pp.  93,  238,  262, 
442,  570  ; Vol.  II.  pp.  40,  199,  243.)  He  built  a house  to  which  he  took  his  wife  and  two 
children,  the  youngest,  Mary,  subsequently  becoming  the  wife  of  Jeremiah  Gonckling,  an- 
cestor of  the  notable  New  York  family  of  Concklings.  The  island  was  constituted  “an  en- 
tirely separate  and  independent  plantation,'’  in  no  wise  depending  upon  either  New  England 
or  New  York,  and  was  in  reality  an  isolated  miniature  principality.  Forty-four  years  after- 
ward it  was'  erected  into  a lordship  and  manor,  with  all  the  privileges  accorded  to  such  in- 
stitutions in  England.  The  influence  of  the  founder  of  this  domain  over  the  Indians  was 
remarkable  ; and  it  is  an  interesting  fact  worthy  of  preservation,  that  no  conspiracy,  even  of 
a single  tribe,  was  ever  formed  by  the  Long  Island  Indians  against  intruding  civilization. 
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really  as  much  surprised  as  themselves,  and  entirely  ignorant  of  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Americans  until  the  skirmish  occurred  in  his  own  door-yard. 

Gardiner  escaped  captivity  through  the  presence  of  mind  and  ingenuity 
- of  his  wife.^  He  went  to  bed  in  the  ''green  room,”  feigning  sickness, 
and  being  a delicate  man  the  reflection  of  the  green  curtains  of  the  bed- 
stead and  windows  gave  him  a sickly  look.  A little  round  table  was 
placed  by  his  bedside  with  medicines,  glasses,  and  spoons.  When  the 
officers  appeared  and  insisted  upon  seeing  their  victim,  Mrs.  Gardiner 
came  forward,  tearfully  and  whisperingly  asking  them  to  make  as  little 
noise  as  possible,  and  admitted  them  to  her  husband’s  room.  They  were 


1 John  Lyon  Gardiner,  eldest  son  of  David,  the  sixth  lord  of  the  manor,  (horn  November, 
1770,  died  November  22,  1816)  received  Gardiner’s  Island  by  entail,  and  married  March  4, 
1803,  Sarah,  daughter  of  John  Griswold,  of  Old  Lyme,  Connecticut,  granddaughter  of  Gov- 
ernor Matthew  Griswold  and  Ursula  Wolcott.  Mrs.  Gardiner  was  the  sister  of  John  and 
Charles  C.  Griswold,  New  York  merchants  who  owned  the  London  line  of  packets,  important 
rivals  of  their  merchant  cousins,  George  and  Nathaniel  Lynde  Griswold.  (See  pp.  612,  613.) 
In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  hereditary  influence  of  old  Italian  genius  and 
temperament.  The  mother  of  Lady  Gardiner  was  Sarah  Diodati,  daughter  of  Kev.  Stephen 
and  Elizabeth  Diodati  Johnson,  the  descendant  through  a long  line  of  nobility  from  Cornelio 
Diodati,  who  settled  in  Lucca  in  1300.  In  possession  of  the  Diodati  family  in  Geneva  is  a 


superb  folio  bound  in  crimson 
vellum,  with  the  imperial 
hanging  from  it  in  a gilt  box, 
of  the  Diodati  family  in  mag- 
it  the  title  of  Count  of  the  Em- 
cupied  with  a fine  illumination 
being  placed  on  the  imperial 
in  possession  of  the  New  York 
In  1541,  Emperor  Charles  V. 
the  Diodatis,  together  with 
an  insignia  of  diamonds,  and  a. 
arms.  Eoyal  grants  from  other 
ized  the  use  of  the  imperial 
the  family.  One  of  the  Dio- 


velvet,  of  fourteen  pages  in 
seal  of  Joseph  II.  (1765  1790) 
which  recites  the  dignities 
nificent  terms,  and  confirms  to 
pire.  One  of  the  pages  is  oc- 
of  the  family-arms,  the  shield 
eagle.  A copy  of  this  folio  is 
descendants  of  the  Diodatis. 
gave  his  own  name  to  one  of 
the  lordship  of  two  counties, 
quartering  from  the  imperial 
European  sovereigns  author- 
double  eagle  by  any  branch  of 
datis  was  Praefectus  Militum, 


or  General,  to  Charles  III.  of  Spain  — who  reigned  from  1759  to  1788.  Another  was  the  Rev. 
John  Diodati  of  Geneva,  born  in  1576,  who  produced  before  he  had  completed  his  twenty- 
seventh  year  an  Italian  version  of  the  Bible,  and  whose  fame  and  influence  as  a theologian  ana 
author  extended  all  over  Europe  ; it  was  his  father  who  built  the  Diodati  villa  a little  way  up 
Lake  Leman  from  Geneva,  occupied  by  Lord  Byron,  and  which  is  still  in  the  family. 
Family  Archives.  Professor  Edward  E.  Salisbury's  Dwcourse — to  which  is  appended  a 
genealogical  chart  with  all  the  ramifications  of  the  Diodati  family. 

The  children  of  John  and  Sarah  Diodati  Giiswold  were  ; 1.  Diodati  J.  a young  divine  of 
great  promise  who  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight ; 2.  Ursula  W.  Avho  married  Richard 
McCurdy,  and  was  the  mother  of  Judge  Charles  Johnson  McCurdy,  lieutenant-governor  of 
Connecticut,  minister  to  Austria,  etc.,  etc.,  and  of  Robert  H.  McCurdy  the  distinguished 
merchant  of  New  York  ; 3.  Elizabeth,  married  Jacob  B.  Gurley;  4.  Sarah,  married  John 
Lyon  Gardiner  ; 5.  John,  married  first,  Elizabeth  M.  Huntington,  second,  Louisa  Wilson  of 
Newark,  New  Jersey  ; 6.  Mary  Ann,  married  Levi  H.  Clark  ; 7.  Charles  C.  married  his 
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completely  deceived,  and  not  wishing  to  be  encumbered  with  a sick  man 
on  board  ship,  turned  away,  but  demanded  his  oldest  son,  David,  as  hostage, 
a little  boy  of  ten  years  — who  was  fortunately  away  at  school. 

It  was  soon  after  made  clear  to  the  mind  of  Commodore  Hardy  that 
Gardiner  was  in  no  way  responsible  for  what  had  occurred.  On  the  31st 
of  July  he  wrote  to  him,  ''As  it  is  probable  that  the  government  of  the 
United  States  may  call  you  to  account  for  permitting  refreshments  to  be 
taken  by  the  British  squadron  from  your  place,  I think  it  necessary  for  your 
satisfaction,  and  to  prevent  your  experiencing  the  censure  of  your  govern- 

cousin,  Elizabeth.  Griswold.  Of  the  two  daughters  of  Charles  C.  and  Elizabeth  Griswold 
Griswold,  Elizabeth  Diodati  married  Judge  William  B.  Lane,  son  of  Chief  Justice  Lane  of 
Ohio  ; and  Sarah  J.,  married  Lorillard  Spencer  of  Xew  York,  whose  daughter,  Eleonora,  mar- 
ried Yirginio  Cenci,  Prince  of  Vicovaro,  the  grand  chamberlain  to  the  king  of  Italy. 

John  Lyon  and  Sarah  Griswold  Gardmer’s  children  were  : 1.  David  Johnson,  died  unmar- 
ried in  1829  ; 2.  Sarah  Diodati,  married  David  Thompson  of  Xew  York  City  ; 3.  Mary 
Brainard,  died  unmarried  in  1833  ; 4.  John  Griswold,  died  unmarried  ; 5.  Samuel  Buell, 
married  Mary  Gardiner  Thompson,  and  their  children  were  : 1.  Mary,  married  William  E. 
Sands  ; 2.  David  J.  ; 3.  John  Lyon,  married  Coralie  Livingston  Jones  ; 4.  Sarah  G.  married 
her  cousin  John  Alexander  Tyler.  The  children  of  David  and  Sarah  Diodati  Gardiner 
Thompson,  1.  Sarah  G.  married  her  cousin  David  Lion  Gardiner  ; 2.  Elizabeth  ; 3.  Gardi- 
ner ; 4.  David  G.  ; 5.  Charles  G.  ; 6.  Mary  G.  ; 7.  Frederick  Diodati. 

The  Thompsons,  who  have  in  several  generations  intermarried  with  the  Gardiners, 
descended  from  Eev.  William  Thompson  of  Lancashire,  England.  John  Thompson  (born 
1597,  died  1666),  one  of  the  fifty-five  original  proprietors  of  the  town  of  Brookhaven,  was 
gi’aduated  from  Oxford  in  1619,  and  removed  to  Long  Island  in  1634.  He  married  Hannah 
Brewster,  sister  of  Eev.  Xathaniel  Brewster  of  Setauket  • their  youngest  son,  Samuel,  married 
Hannah,  daughter  of  Eev  Yathaniel  Brewster  (whose  wife  was  the  daughter  of  the  “ Wor- 
shippful  Eoger  Ludlow,”  deputy  governor  of  Massachusetts),  and  settled  upon  the  valuable 
estate  of  his  father.  One  of  his  daughters  married  Thomas  Strong,  and  was  the  mother  of  the 
notable  Judge  Selah  Strong;  the  eldest  son,  Jonathan  Thompson,  married  Mary  Woodhull  (first 
cousin  of  General  Woodhull  of 
justice  of  the  peace  forty  or 
Judge  Isaac  Thompson,  bom  in 
daughter  of  Colonel  Abraham 
two  sons  of  the  latter,  Jonathan 
merchants  and  citizens  of  Xew 
beth  Havens  of  Shelter  Island, 
ducted  a heavy  West  India  im- 
pointed  Collector  at  Xew  York 
by  Monroe,  and  again  by  John 
dren,  of  whom,  Mary  Gardiner 
diner,  as  mentioned  above,  the 
Island  : and  David,  cashier  of 
Fulton  Bank  and  Bank  of  Amer-  Thompson  Arms.  holding  also  other  important 

trusts,  married  Sarah  Diodati  Gardiner,  the  sister  of  Hon.  Samuel  BueE  Gardiner  of  Gardi- 
ner’s Island. 

Of  the  numerous  descendants  of  Colonel  Abraham  Gardiner  of  Easthampton,  one  grand- 
daughter, Mary,  became  the  wife  of  Philip  G.  Van  Wyck  (see  p.  409,  Yol.  II.)  and  a great- 
granddaughter,  Julia  Gardiner,  married  John  Tyler,  President  of  the  United  States. 
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the  Eevolution),  and  served  as 
more  years  ; he  was  the  father  of 
1743,  who  married  in  1772,  Mary, 
Gardiner  of  Easthampton.  The 
and  Abraham,  became  prominent 
York.  Jonathan  married  Eliza- 
and  with  Yathaniel  Gardiner  con- 
porting  business ; he  was  ap- 
by  Madison  in  1813,  reappointed 
Quincy  Adams.  He  had  six  chil- 
married  Hon.  Samuel  Buell  Gar- 
present  proprietor-  of  Gardiner’s 
the  Custom  House,  and  of  the 
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merit,  for  me  to  assure  you,  that  had  you  not  complied  with  my  wishes 
as  you  have  done,  I should  certainly  have  made  use  of  force,  and  the 
consequences  would  have  been  the  destruction  of  your  property,  yourself 
a prisoner-of-war,  and  whatever  was  in  the  possession  of  your  dependents 
taken  without  payment.  But  it  is  not  my  wish  to  distress  individuals 
on  the  coast  of  the  United  States  who  may  be  in  the  power  of  the  British 
squadron.” 

Experiments  with  torpedoes  in  the  New  York  waters  induced  the  ut- 
most caution  on  the  part  of  the  British.  Several  attempts  were  made  to 
blow  up  the  Ramillies  ; and  Hardy  was  rendered  so  uncomfortable  that  he 
not  only  kept  his  ship  in  motion,  but  caused  her  bottom  to  be  swept  with 
cable  every  two  hours  night  and  day.  Boats  of  every  description  were 
sharply  watched.  Those  of  Gardiner  were  always  manned  by  negroes, 
that  the  British  guards  might  know  instantly  to  whom  they  belonged 
and  allow  them  to  pass  and  repass  without  question. 

At  this  time  the  Essex  was  in  far  distant  seas,  making  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  cruises  on  record.  Commodore  Porter’s  first  prize  was  a 
British  packet  with  fifty-five  thousand  dollars  on  board.  Beach- 
ing the  Pacific,  he  captured  every  British  whale-ship  known  to  be 
off  the  coasts  of  Peru  and  Chili,  depriving  the  enemy  of  property  to  the 
amount  of  some  two  and  a half  millions,  and  found  himself,  eight  months 
after,  sailing  from  the  Delaware,  in  command  of  a squadron  of  nine  armed 
vessels  ready  for  formidable  action.  The  President,  Commodore  Eodgers, 
was  cruising  through  the  summer  in  the  Northern  Atlantic ; he  made 
the  complete  circuit  of  Ireland,  kept  more  than  twenty  British  vessels 
in  search  of  him  for  weeks,  and  reached  Newport  late  in  the  autumn, 
having  captured  eleven  merchantmen  and  the  British  armed  schooner 
Highflyer.  His  prisoners  had  been  nearly  all  paroled  and  sent  home  in 
captured  vessels.  He  sailed  again,  December  5,  in  the  direction  of  the 
Barbadoes,  captured  four  British  merchantmen,  and  suddenly  dashed 
through  the  vigilant  squadron  of  blockaders  off  Sandy  Hook,  entering 
New  York  harbor  triumphantly  on  the  evening  of  February  18,  1814. 
A little  more  than  a month  later  (March  28),  the  Essex  was  captured 
after  a severe  fight  in  the  neutral  waters  of  Valparaiso,  by  the  two  British 
vessels,  Phoehe  and  Cherub. 

The  brig  Enterprise,  Captain  Burrows,  captured  the  British  gun-brig 
Boxer  off  the  coast  of  Maine,  on  the  5th  of  September,  after  a spirited 
combat  in  which  both  commanders  were  mortally  wounded.  But  in 
connection  with  the  cheering  news  came  that  of  the  loss  of  the  Asp 
off  the  Chesapeake,  and  of  the  Argus  in  Sh  George’s  Channel;  hence 
darkness  prevailed  rather  than  light.  The  Argus,  commander  Allen, 
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had  managed  to  slip  out  of  New  York  in  June,  with  the  Hon.  William  H. 
Crawford  on  board  (Minister  to  France  in  place  of  Joel  Barlow,  deceased), 
and  after  landing  him  safely  on  French  soil  about  the  middle  of  July, 
spread  consternation  through  commercial  England  by  a series  of  audacious 
exploits  in  the  British  and  Irish  channels  ; destroying,  within  thirty  days, 
twenty-one  British  merchant-ships  valued  at  two  million  dollars.  So 
many  were  burned  off  the  Irish  coast  that  the  inhabitants  said  the  water 
was  on  fire.  But  on  the  13th  of  August  the  British  sloop  Pelican  at- 
tacked and  captured  the  Argus,  and  Allen  was  killed. 

The  new  year  dawned  cheerlessly  for  New  York  in  the  midst  of  a 
blinding  storm  of  snow  and  sleet.  Eurnors  had  reached  the  city  of  great 
disasters  to  Napoleon  at  Leipsic  on  the  18th  of  October.  His 
downfall  was  unquestionably  near  at  hand,  an  event  that  would 
gi  ve  Great  Britain  opportunity  to  send  immense  forces  against  the  United 
States.  Eussia’s  proffered  mediation,  which  had  induced  the  sending  of 
Albert  Gallatin  and  James  A.  Bayard  to  St.  Petersburg  to  act  with  John 
Quincy  Adams  in  treating  for  peace,  was  refused  by  Great  Britain ; she 
seemed  less  inclined  than  ever  to  recede  from  her  assumptions  concern- 
ing the  right  of  search  and  impressment. 

To  add  to  the  general  gloom,  a courier,  thirty- one  days  on  the  road 
from  the  region  of  the  Indian  war  in  Georgia  and  Alabama,  instigated  the 
year  before  by  Tecumseh,  reported  British  fleets  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
New  Orleans  menaced,  and  Mobile  and  St.  Augustine  in  imminent  danger. 
General  Andrew  Jackson  had  responded  to  the  fearful  cry  for  help  in  the 
South,  when  the  Creek  savages,  like  demons,  fell  at  noon,  August  20, 1813, 
upon  Fort  Mims,  a frontier  post  in  Alabama,  massacring  three  hundred 
and  thirty  men,  women,  and  children,  in  a manner  so  horrible  that  history 
recoils  from  the  recital.  Jackson  had,  in  turn,  fallen  upon  the  Indian 
villages  with  destructive  fury,  and  fought  many  bloody  battles.  But 
when  the  year  went  out  he  was  in  want  of  means  and  forces,  and  uncer- 
tain of  the  future.  It  was  not  until  the  27th  of  March,  1814,  that  the 
last  great  struggle  of  the  Creeks  occurred  at  the  bend  of  the  Tallapoosa, 
where  six  hundred  of  their  warriors  were  left  slain  upon  the  field ; and 
the  residue  of  the  wasted  nation  sued  for  peace. 

New  York  at  the  same  moment  was  painfully  agitated  over  the  Embargo 
Act  of  Congress,  which,  in  accordance  with  the  confidential  advice  of  Mad- 
ison, passed  into  a law  on  the  17th  of  December.  It  was  fiercely  opposed 
everywhere  by  the  Federalists.  It  was  aimed  at  the  New  England  people, 
who,  it  was  alleged,  sold  supplies  to  the  British  vessels,  and  thereby  saved 
their  coast  from  devastation.  The  provisions  of  this  act  were  excessively 
stringent ; nothing  whatever,  in  the  way  of  goods,  live-stock,  or  specie, 
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could  be  carried  from  one  point  to  another  upon  water-craft  of  any  de- 
scription. Thus  the  sea-board  towns  were  suddenly  deprived,  in  the 
heart  of  winter,  of  fuel  and  other  necessaries,  which  they  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  obtaining  from  the  coasters. 

And  while  men  long  out  of  employment  were  driven  to  madness  by 
this  oppressive  enactment.  New  England  threatened  to  negotiate  peace 
with  Great  Britain  for  herself  alone,  and  let  the  country  beyond  the 
Hudson  fight  until  satisfied.  In  short,  open  defiance  was  hurled  at  the 
national  government,  and  the  cause,  origin,  conduct,  and  probable  results 
of  the  war,  discussed  with  rancorous  bitterness.  Madison  seriously  ap- 
prehended the  secession  of  the  New  England  States.  Their  doctors  of 
divinity  advocated  a war  for  peace,  so  to  speak,  from  the  pulpit.  One 
minister  said : “ If  the  rich  men  persist  in  furnishing  money,  war  will 
continue  till  the  mountains  are  melted  with  blood  — till  every  field  in 
America  is  white  with  the  bones  of  the  people  ; ” while  another  exclaimed : 
“ Let  no  man  who  wishes  to  continue  the  war  by  active  means,  by  vote 
or  lending  money,  dare  to  prostrate  himself  at  the  altar,  for  such  are  ac- 
tually as  much  partakers  in  the  war  as  the  soldier  who  thrusts  his  bay- 
onet, and  the  judgment  of  God  will  await  them.”  Finally  the  clamor  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Embargo  Act  became  so  general  that  the  President  on 
the  19th  of  January  issued  a recommendation  to  that  effect,  which  was 
hailed  with  delight  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country.  The 
act  of  Congress  for  the  repeal  of  the  measure  became  a law  April 
April  14.  ^ event  was  celebrated  with  bonfires  and  speeches,  and  all 

the  rhymers  rhymed  ; in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  appeared  a cartoon, 
designed  by  John  Wesley  Jarvis,  and  engraved  on  wood  by  Anderson, 
representing  the  “ Death  of  the  Terrapin,  or  the  Embargo,”  of  which  the 
sketch  is  a copy,  accompanied  with  some  humorous  lines,  beginning  thus : 


“ Eeflect,  my  friend,  as  you  pass  by, 
As  you  are  now,  so  once  was  I ; 
As  I am  now,  so  you  may  be  — 
Laid  on  your  back  to  die  like  me  ! 


“Death  of  the  Terrapin,  or  the  Embargo.’’ 
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CHAPTER  XLVL 

1814,  1815. 

THE  FINAL  STRUGGLE. 

Peace  Commissioners.  — The  Battle  of  Chippewa. — Battle  of  Lundy’s  Lane.— 
Sortie  from  Fort  Erie.  — Honors  to  the  Heroic  Commanders.  — The  City  of  New 
York  in  Alarm.  — Citizens  working  on  the  Fortifications.  — Cadwallader 
David  Colden. — Burning  of  the  City  of  Washington.  — New  York  City  Cur- 
rency. — Financial  Affairs.  — The  September  of  Blood,  — The  Temper  of  New 
York. — Baltimore  Assailed, — Invasion  of  New  York  through  Lake  Cham- 
plain. — Great  Victory  of  Macdonough  and  Macomb.  — Privateers.  — Cap- 
tain Samuel  Chester  Reid.  — Thrilling  Defense  of  the  General  Armstrong.  — 
Jackson’s  Defense  of  New  Orleans.  — The  Fortifications  of  New  York  City.  — 
New  England’s  Opposition  to  the  National  Government.  — Naval  Affairs. — 
Military  Parade  in  New  York  City.  — Darkness  and  Gloom.  — The  Treaty  of 
Peace.  — The  Sabbath  of  Thanksgiving. 

The  pulse  of  Hew  York  beat  irregularly  as  the  spring  opened.  Ap- 
prehension alternated  with  uncertainty,  dread  with  a sense  of  in- 
security, hope  with  despair.  Every  event  of  the  war  affected  her 
affairs.  Every  calamity  drew  upon  her  resources.  Ho  other  city 
stood  in  the  same  relation  to  the  Horth  and  the  South,  and  none  other 
was  so  much  the  object  of  British  enterprise  and  ambition. 

Matters  seemed  approaching  an  awful  crisis : the  outlook  from  every 
point  of  view  had  been  altered  by  the  unexpected  turn  of  the  wheel  of 
fortune  in  Europe.  Hapoleon  had  fallen.  He  abdicated  the 
throne  of  France  on  the  11th  of  April,  and  a prince  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon  reigned  in  his  stead.  Thus,  large  bodies  of  veteran  troops 
were  idle,  and  Great  Britain  proceeded  without  delay  to  ship  them  to 
America.  The  intimations,  in  early  winter,  that  commissioners  from  the 
United  States,  to  treat  directly  with  Great  Britain  for  peace,  would  receive 
respectful  attention,  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  the  three  gentlemen 
already  in  Eussia,  and  of  Henry  Clay,  and  Jonathan  Eussell,  to  form  such 
a commission.  Albert  Gallatin  and  James  A.  Bayard  spent  two  morths 
in  London  endeavoring  to  pave  the  way  for  peace.  Ghent,  in  Holland, 
was  finally  agreed  upon  as  the  place  of  negotiation.  But  the  British 
government  appeared  in  no  hurry  to  appoint  negotiators. 

There  was  a war-party  in  England,  furious  and  passionate,  which  had 
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suddenly  become  formidable.  ‘‘  Let  us  make  Madison  resign  and  follow 
Bonaparte  to  some  transatlantic  Elba/’  it  cried,  in  prophetic  arrogance. 
Prominent  statesmen  of  the  realm,  who  had  never  seen  America  except 
on  the  maps,  thought  it  extremely  easy  to  surround  and  conquer  the  na- 
tion whose  insolence,  encouraged  by  naval  successes,  was  no  longer  to  be 
tolerated.  “Distress  the  coasts  all  the  way  from  Maine  to  New  Orleans, 
invade  New  York  through  Lake  Champlain  and  Lake  Ontario,  and  strike 
New  York  City  by  approaches  from  the  sea,”  was  the  outline  of  their  pro- 
posed plan  of  operations.  The  war,  they  said,  must  assume  a new  charac- 
ter — that  of  offense.  In  short,  the  British  war-party,  with  the  London 
Times  at  its  head,  demanded  the  signal  punishment  of  a pusillanimous 
and  unnatural  nation  of  Democrats,  who  had  seized  the  moment  of  her 
greatest  pressure  to  force  a war  upon  England. 

Congress,  meanwhile,  labored  to  increase  the  army  and  raise  money  for 
its  support.  Wilkinson  was  relieved  of  his  command,  and  the  brigadiers, 
Jacob  Brown  and  George  Izard,  commissioned  major-generals.  The 
latter  was  the  son  of  Ealph  and  Alice  De  Lancey  Izard,  and  the  great- 
grandson  of  Lieutenant-governor  Colden  of  New  York  memory.  He 
possessed  the  military  spirit  which  characterized  his  Van  Cortlandt, 
Schuyler,  and  De  Lancey  ancestors,  and,  having  received  a military  edu- 
cation in  Europe,  much  was  hoped  when  he  was  placed  in  com- 
mand  of  the  main  column  at  Plattsburg.  Alexander  Macomb, 
Winfield  Scott,  Edmund  Pendleton  Gaines,  Colonel  Eipley,  Daniel 
Bissell,  and  Thomas  A.  Smith  were  made  brigadiers.  Scott  was  sent  to 
command  in  the  vicinity  of  the  desolated  Niagara  frontier.  The  naval 
commander,  Thomas  Macdonough,  was  employed  at  Otter  Creek,  superin- 
tending the  construction  of  war- vessels  with  which  to  drive  the  British 
from  Lake  Champlain.  Chauncey,  at  Sackett’s  Harbor,  was  confident  of 
securing  the  mastery  of  Lake  Ontario ; he  had  four  new  ships  on  the 
stocks,  two  of  which  were  heavy  frigates ; but  the  transportation  of  the 
guns  and  equipments  from  New  York  to  Oswego,  and  thence  by  the  lake 
shore  to  Sackett’s  Harbor,  was  a slow  and  hazardous  matter,  resulting  in 
several  sharp  conflicts  with  the  enemy.  Oswego  was  attacked  unexpect- 
edly on  the  6th  of  May,  and  the  fort  captured ; after  destroying  the  mili- 
tary stores,  the  British  returned  to  Canada. 

The  reader,  for  a just  estimate  of  the  situation,  must  bear  constantly  in 
mind  that  there  was  then  no  telegraph  for  the  quick  transmission  of 
startling  news,  nor  railways  over  which  soldiers  might  be  borne  in  a 
night  to  the  relief  of  the  distressed.  The  greater  portion  of  the  frontier 
was  a wilderness,  roads  were  little  more  than  openings,  toilsome  marches 
through  swamps  and  forests  were  chiefly  on  foot,  and  the  troops  were  corn- 
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pelled  to  lift  horses  and  cannon  out  of  the  mire  at  any  moment.  The 
topography  and  geography  of  the  country  were  almost  as  imperfectly  known 
at  Washington  as  in  London,  hence  orders  were  often  amusing  enigmas  to 
the  officers  by  whom  they  were  to  be  executed.  General  Brown  marched 
from  Sackett’s  Harbor  to  Geneva,  and  from  Geneva  to  Sackett’s  Harbor, 
then  again  from  Sackett’s  Harbor  to  Batavia,  where  he  remained  four 
weeks,  before  his  ambiguous  instructions  were  rendered  sufficiently  intel- 
ligible for  him  to  venture  to  invade  Canada  — which  he  was  impatient  to 
do  before  the  British  should  invade  New  York.  An  order  received  by 
Commodore  Woolsey  ran  thus  : “ Take  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  and  proceed  to 
Onondaga,  and  take  in  at  Nicholas  Mickle’s  furnace  a load  of  ball  and  shot, 
and  proceed  at  once  to  Buffalo.”  The  perplexed  officer’s  interpretation 
was,  ‘‘Go  over  Oswego  Falls,  and  up  the  river  to  Onondaga  Lake,  thence 
ten  miles  into  the  country  by  land  to  the  furnace,  and  returning  to  Oswe- 
go, proceed  to  the  Niagara,  and  up  and  over  Niagara  Falls  to  Buffalo ! ” 

Before  the  end  of  June  Brown  was  in  Buffalo,  which  was  already  rising 
again  from  its  ashes,  and,  crossing  the  river  in  the  night,  appeared 
in  sight  of  Fort  Erie  on  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  July.  The  post 
was  so  wanting  in  the  means  of  defense  that  its  British  commander  sur- 
rendered without  firing  a gun,  and  the  garrison  was  marched  into  the 
interior  of  New  York  as  prisoners  of  war. 

The  next  day  the  Americans  advanced  into  Canada,  Scott  taking  the 
lead  with  his  brigade.  On  the  5th,  they  met  the  British  veterans  on  the 
plains  of  Chippewa,  and  a decisive  battle  was  fought  and  gallant- 
ly won  in  the  open  field.  The  British  were  driven  off  in  disorder. 

Brown  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  War : “ I am  indebted  to  Scott  more  than 
to  any  other  man  for  this  victory ; he  is  entitled  to  the  highest  praise  our 
country  can  bestow.  His  brigade  has  covered  itself  with  glory.”  Scott, 
in  turn,  spoke  in  the  warmest  terms  of  the  essential  services  rendered 
by  three  young  New  York  officers,  members  of  his  military  family,  who 
were  conspicuous  in  the  field  — Gerard  D.  Smith,  George  Watts,  and 
William  Jenkins  Worth  — and  they  were  each  brevetted.  Scott  made 
special  mention  of  Watts,  not  only  in  public  correspondence,  but  in  pri- 
vate conversation,  saying,  “ he  was  bravery  itself,  and  by  remarkable  cool- 
ness and  courage  saved  my  life  at  a moment  in  the  beginning  of  the  bat- 
tle when  the  Indians  were  striving  to  obtain  my  scalp.”  Both  Watts 
and  Worth  greatly  distinguished  themselves  “at  critical  moments  by 
aiding  the  commandants  of  corps  in  forming  the  troops,  under  circum- 
stances which  precluded  the  voice  from  being  heard,  and  their  conduct 
was  handsomely  acknowledged  by  all  the  officers  of  the  line."”  George 
Watts  was  the  son  of  Hon.  John  Watts,  grandson  of  Counselor  John 
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Watts  of  colonial  memory,  and  doubly  descended,  through  his  mother  and 
grandmother,  from  the  New  York  De  Lanceys.  He  was  the  first  cousin 
of  Major-general  Izard,  and  also  of  Stephen  Watts  Kearny.  Worth  was 
then  only  twenty  years  of  age.  He  was  subsequently  in  the  military 
service  of  the  United  States  for  a period  covering  some  thirty-six  years, 
including  the  war  with  the  Florida  Indians  of  1840-1842,  and  the  great 
Mexican  struggle  of  1846  - 1848.  The  city  of  New  York  erected  a 
granite  monument  to  his  memory  in  the  little  triangle  at  the  junction  of 
Fifth  Avenue  and  Broadway,  fronting  Madison  Square ; and  the  name  of 
Anthony  Street  was  changed  to  Worth  Street  in  his  honor. 

Neither  Eipley,  nor  General  Peter  B.  Porter  with  his  militia,  partici- 
pated in  the  action,  but  their  gallantry  in  other  directions  elicited  the 
warmest  praise  from  Brown.  The  victory  was  important  in  its  results,  as 
it  gave  an  impetus  to  enlistments  throughout  the  country,  and  won  gen- 
uine respect  from  the  enemy.  Not  over  three  thousand  men  were  be- 
lieved to  have  been  engaged  — seventeen  hundred  British,  and  thirteen 
hundred  Americans  ; the  former  lost  six  hundred  and  four,  and  the  latter 
three  hundred  and  thirty-eight.^ 

The  British  commander  fell  back  to  Fort  George,  with  also  a fortified 
post  upon  strong  ground  some  twelve  miles  up  Lake  Ontario.  Brown 
was  confident  of  being  able  to  cripple  British  power  in  Upper  Canada  if 
he  could  have  the  co-operation  of  the  fleet,  and  sent  a messenger  to 
Chauncey  in  hot  haste,  who  returned  on  the  23d  with  a letter  from 
Gaines,  in  command  of  Sackett’s  Harbor,  stating  that  Chauncey  was  sick 
with  fever,  and  his  fleet  blockaded.  Scott  immediately  sought  permis- 
sion to  lead  his  brigade  in  search  of  the  enemy,  and  was  vexed  when 
Brown,  although  anxious  to  draw  on  a conflict,  declined  to  divide 
July  25.  forces.  News  came  the  next  day  that  the  British  were  rein- 
forced and  about  to  strike  for  the  American  supplies  at  Lewiston.  Scott  was 
ordered  with  some  thirteen  hundred  men  to  hasten  down  the  road  towards 
the  Falls  and  create  a diversion.  Late  in  the  afternoon  while  passing  a 
narrow  strip  of  woods,  he  was  suddenly  confronted  by  the  main  body  of 
the  enemy,  whom  he  supposed  to  be  in  quite  another  locality.  Scott  saw 
the  situation  at  a glance  ; to  advance  was  impossible,  to  retreat  was  ex- 
tre  mely  hazardous.  He  instantly  decide  to  attack,  and  impress  the 
enemy  with  the  conviction  that  the  whole  American  army  was  at  hand. 
Then  followed  that  sanguinary  battle  of  Lundy’s  Lane,  which  has  few 
parallels  in  history  in  its  wealth  of  gallant  deeds.^  It  was  fought  be- 

1 Niles  Register,  VI.  389;  Lossing,  810  ; Holmes  Annals,  II.  464. 

2 This  battle,  fought  near  the  great  Falls  of  ISTiagara,  is  sometimes  called  the  battle  of 
Niagara  ; the  sharpest  of  the  struggle  occurred  in  Lundy’s  Lane,  hence  the  name  which  has 
attained  the  widest  celebrity.  It  is  also  called  the  battle  of  Bridgewater. 
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tween  sunset  and  midnight,  in  the  darkness  — its  smoke  mingling  with 
the  spray  of  the  cataract,  and  its  musketry  and  artillery  blending  with  the 
ceaseless  roar  of  the  mighty  Magara.  Scott  sent  a messenger  to  Brown, 
that  he  was  about  to  engage  the  whole  British  army,  and  reinforcements 
came  swiftly.  It  was  perceived  that  the  key  of  the  enemy’s  position  was 
a battery  upon  an  eminence,  and  Brown,  turning  to  the  gallant  Colonel 
James  Miller,  ordered  him  to  storm  and  capture  it.  The  reply  has  passed 
into  history  “ I ’ll  try,  sir.”  It  was  one  of  the  most  perilous  charges  ever 
attempted,  hut  Miller  and  his  brave  band  calmly  marched  up  to  the 
mouth  of  the  blazing  cannon,  and  took  them.  The  exploit  elicited  uni- 
versal admiration : “ It  was  the  most  desperate  thing  we  ever  saw  or  heard 
of,”  said  the  British  officers  who  were  made  prisoners.  ''  You  have  im- 
mortalized yourself ! ” exclaimed  Brown  the  moment  he  met  Miller  after- 
ward. “ My  dear  fellow,  my  heart  ached  for  you  when  I gave  you  the 
order,  but  I knew  that  it  was  the  only  thing  that  would  save  us/’  Brown 
was  twice  severely  wounded,  but  he  kept  his  saddle  until  the  victory  was 
won ; his  gallant  aid,  Ambrose  Spencer  of  New  York,  was  killed.  Scott 
was  exposed  to  death  in  every  part  of  the  field,,  and  had  two  horses  shot 
under  him.  He  was  spared  until  the  final  struggle,  when  he  received  a 
severe  wound.  He  was  subsequently  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  gentle- 
men from  town  to  town  to  the  house  of  a friend  in  Geneva,  where  he 
remained  until  able  to  journey  to  his  home  in  the  east. 

The  Americans  fell  back  on  Fort  Erie  and  strengthened  the  position. 
During  the  month  of  August  the  British  prosecuted  a siege  with  deter- 
mined vigor.  Gaines  was  ordered  to  the  chief  command,  and  with  Eipley, 
Porter,  Towson,  and  other  brave  officers,  made  a handsome  defense.  A 
shell  falling  through  the  roof  finally  disabled  Gaines,  and  Brown  hastened 
from  Batavia,  with  shattered  health  and  unhealed  wounds,  to  resume  com- 
mand. He  presently  planned  a sortie  from  the  fort,  which  for  boldness 
of  conception,  and  the  ability  with  which  it  was  conducted,  has 
never  been  excelled  by  any  event  on  the  same  scale  in  military 
history.  It  accomplished  its  design ; the  British  advanced  works  were 
captured  and  destroyed,  and  Fort  Erie  saved,  with  Buffalo  and  the  public 
stores  on  the  frontiers  — and  possibly  all  Western  New  York.  The 
British  loss,  in  killed  and  wounded  and  prisoners,  was  about  one  thou- 
sand ; they  finally  fied  in  the  utmost  confusion.  The  heroes  were  all 
honored,  individually  and  collectively,  and  medals  with  suitable  devices 
were  given  to  each  of  the  general  officers  by  Congress.  Governor  Tomp- 
kins, in  the  name  of  the  State  of  New  York  presented  General  Brown 
with  an  elegant  sword.  Mayor  De  Witt  Clinton,  at  the  head  of  the 
corporation  of  the  city,  presented  him  the  honorary  privilege  of  the  free- 
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General  Brown’s  Gold  Box. 


Aug. 


dom  of  the  city,  in  a gold  box,  requested  his  portrait  for  the  gallery  in 
the  City  Hall,  and  tendered  the  thanks  of  Hew  York  City  to  the  officers 
and  men  under  his  command. 

During  those  same  hot  August  days  while  Fort  Erie  was  besieged. 
Hew  York  City  was  in  a fearful  excitement  on  her  own  account.  It  was 
well  known  that  her  defenses  were  feeble ; and  her  young  and  able-bodied 
men  had  gone  to  the  frontiers  in  such  large  numbers  that  few  were  left 
for  service  at  home.  Secret  intelligence  suddenly  came  of  a premeditated 

attack  upon  the  city,  and,  as  if 
to  confirm  the  story,  a powerful 
British  force  appeared  in  the 
Chesapeake.  Mayor  De  Witt 
Clinton  issued  a stirring'  appeal 
to  the  citizens  on  the  2d  of 
August,  calling  upon  them 
to  offer  their  personal  services  and 
means  to  aid  in  the  completion  of 
the  unfinished  fortifications.  On 
the  9th,  in  response  to  a call 
signed  by  Henry  Eutgers 
and  Oliver  Wolcott,  an  immense 
throng  assembled  in  the  City  Hall  Park,  and  chose  from  the  Common 
Council,  Colonel  Hicholas  Fish,  Gideon  Tucker,  Peter  Mesier,  George 
Buckmaster,  and  John  Hitchie,  a Committee  of  Defense,  clothed  with 
ample  power  to  direct  the  efforts  of  the  inhabitants  at  this  critical  mo- 
ment in  the  business  of  protection.  The  work  commenced  on  the  heights 
around  Brooklyn  the  same  day,  under  the  direction  of  General  Joseph 
G.  Swift.  Only  four  days  after  the  meeting  in  the  Park,  the  Com- 
mittee of  Defense  reported  three  thousand  persons  laboring  with 
pickaxes,  shovels  and  spades.  Masonic  and  other  societies  went  in  bodies 
to  the  task ; the  Washington  Benevolent  Society,  an  organization  opposed 
to  the  war,  went  over  with  their  banner  bearing  the  portrait  of  Washing- 
ton, each  man  with  a handkerchief  containing  a supply  of  food 
for  the  day;  on  the  15th  the  city  newspapers  were  suspended 
that  all  hands  might  work  on  the  fortifications ; two  hundred  journeymen 
printers  went  over  together  ; two  hundred  weavers  ; a large  procession  of 
butchers  bearing  the  flag  used  by  them  in  the  great  Federal  procession  of 
1789  — on  which  was  an  ox  prepared  for  slaughter;  numerous  manufactur- 
ing companies  with  all  their  men ; and  the  colored  people  in  crowEs.  On 
the  20th  five  hundred  men  went  to  Harlem  Heights  to  work  upon 
intrenchments  there ; and,  at  the  same  time,  fifteen  hundred  Irish- 
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men  crossed  into  Brooklyn  for  the  same  purpose;  school-teachers  and 
their  pupils  went  together  to  give  their  aid ; and  little  hoys,  too  small  to 
handle  a spade  or  pickaxe,  carried  earth  on  shingles.  It  was  a scene 
never  to  he  forgotten.  One  morning  the  people  of  Bush  wick,  Long  Island, 
apjjeared,  accompanied  by  their  pastor,  Eev.  John  Bassett,  who  opened 
the  operations  with  prayer,  and  remained  all  day  distributing  refresh- 
ments and  encouraging  the  laborers.  Citizens  from  neighboring  towns 
and  from  New  Jersey  jneffered  their  services. 

The  air  was  thick  with  alarms.  Every  day  brought  fresh  accounts  of 
invasions,  and  depredations  committed  along  the  Xew  England  coasts. 
The  eastern  portion  of  Maine  was  taken  by  the  British,  and  eight  hun- 
dred troops  left  to  hold  the  conquered  region.  Stonington,  Connecticut, 
was  the  theater  of  a most  distressing  bombardment  for  three  days.  Massa- 
chusetts was  menaced,  and  her  authorities  instituted  active  measures  for 
defense.  In  Boston  every  class  of  citizens,  as  in  Xew  York,  volunteered 
to  work  on  the  fortifications.  I remember,”  said  an  eyewitness,  ''  the 
venerable  Dr.  Lathrop  with  the  deacons  and  elders  of  his  church  each 
shouldering  his  shovel  and  doing  yeomen’s  service  in  digging,  shoveling, 
and  carrying  sods  in  wheelbarrows.”  So  far  from  finding  the  iSTew- 
Englanders  attached  to  the  British  cause,  the  marauding  parties  were 
amazed  at  the  spirit  and  execution  of  the  militia  who  met  and  drove  them 
from  their  borders. 

Tidings  of  a portentous  character  reached  the  city  on  the  27th.  Wash- 
ington, the  capital  of  the  nation,  had  been  captured  by  the  British,  and 
the  torch  ajjplied  to  its  public  buildings,  many  of  its  private  dwell-  ^ 

ings,  the  navy-yard,  national  shipping,  and  the  great  bridge  over 
the  Potomac.  With  the  unfinished  Capitol  was  destroyed  the  valuable 
private  library  of  Congress ; the  walls  of  the  edifice  stood  firm,  however, 
and  were  used  in  rebuilding.  The  shell  of  the  President’s  house  likewise 
stood,  like  a monument  of  the  Middle  Ages,  to  mark  the  track  of  the  bar- 
barian. Mrs.  Madison  packed  as  many  cabinet  papers  into  trunks  as 
would  fill  one  carriage,  and  secured  some  silver  plate.  A message  reached 
her  to  fiy  to  a place  of  safety ; but  she  insisted  upon  waiting  to  take 
down  the  large  portrait  of  Washington,  by  Stuart,  and  when  the  juocess 
of  unscrewing  it  from  the  wall  was  found  too  slow,  she  ordered  the  frame 
to  be  broken  and  the  canvas  taken  out  and  rolled  up.  Two  gentlemen 
from  New  York,  Mr.  De  Peyster  and  Mr.  Jacob  Barber,  entering  at  the 
moment,  she  consigned  the  picture  to  their  care.  The  accumulated  docu- 
ments of, the  State  Department  were  packed  into  carts  by  their  custodian, 
and  hastily  conveyed  across  the  Potomac  some  twenty  or  more  miles  into 
the  woods  of  Virginia,  where  they  v/ere  safely  lodged  under  a farmer’s 
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roof.  Eome  in  the  worst  days  of  Europe  had  never  experienced  any  such 
fate  as  our  national  capital,  and  the  effect  was  instantaneous.  Thousands 
upon  thousands  who  had  previously  withheld  their  services  hencefor- 
ward gave  the  war  their  firm  and  steady  support.  The  outrage  upon 
taste  and  the  arts  and  humanity,  instead  of  crushing  or  dividing  the 
American  people,  served  to  unite  all  parties  against  the  common  enemy. 
The  blow  aimed  by  the  British  government  recoiled  upon  itself 

The  city  of  New  York  and  its  suburbs  became  one  vast  camp,  animated 
by  indomitable  determination  to  uphold  the  national  honor,  and  preserve 
at  all  hazards  the  beautiful  commercial  metropolis.  On  the  29th 
a requisition  was  made  for  twenty  thousand  militia  from  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  to  be  concentrated  in  and  about  the  city,  and  the 

corporation  raised  the  funds  to 
meet  the  necessary  expenses,  un- 
der a pledge  of  reimbursement  by 
the  general  government. 

The  scarcity  of  specie  and  the 
drains  made  on  the  banks  caused 
a suspension  of  specie  pay- 
ments, which  continued  un- 
ISIX  fii'st  Monday  in  July,  1817. 

The  want  of  small  change  for  a 
The aLoYehais the fdn owing ciil. on Ihe hack: circulating  medium  induced  the 

corporation  to  issue  a substitute 
in  small  paper  bills,  signed  by 
John  Pintard,  to  the  amount  of 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
which  passed  current  in  all  pay- 
ments and  facilitated  business. 
There  were  further  issues  from 

New  York  Paper  Currency.  time  tO  time.  The  total  amount  of 

these  small  bills  was  two  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  three  hundred 
and  fifty-six  dollars. 

The  derangement  of  financial  affairs  was  such  at  this  juncture  that 
many  thought  it  impossible  for  the  government  to  maintain  its  army  and 
navy.  In  March  a twenty -five  million  loan  had  been  authorized,  in 
addition  to  former  loans ; but  less  than  half  that  amount  had  been  raised 
as  yet,  owing  to  the  exorbitant  terms  demanded  by  the  money-lenders. 
The  pressure  for  funds  was  so  great  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
issued  stock  as  well  as  treasury  notes  with  which  to  borrow  currency, 
but  the  banks  of  New  York  refused  to  loan  their  bills  without  additional 
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security.  It  was  understood,  however,  that  if  treasury  notes  endorsed 
by  Governor  Tompkins  were  deposited,  the  money  would  be  forthcoming. 
Eufus  King  immediately  waited  upon  the  governor  and  acquainted  him 
with  the  fact.  “ I should  be  obliged  to  act  on  my  own  responsibility, 
and  should  be  ruined,”  replied  Tompkins.  Then  ruin  yourself,  if  it  be- 
come necessary  to  save  the  country,  and  I pledge  you  my  honor  that  I 
will  support  you  in  whatever  you  do,”  exclaimed  King.  Oliver  Wolcott, 
president  of  the  Bank  of  America,  and  other  prominent  Federalists,  uttered 
similar  sentiments.  Tompkins  endorsed  the  notes  on  his  own  personal 
and  official  security,  and  a half  million  was  promptly  loaned. 

Kor  was  this  all.  In  the  bankrupt  condition  of  the  treasury,  Tompkins 
was  obliged  to  advance  money  to  keep  the  cadets  at  West  Point  from 
starving,  to  sustain  the  recruiting  service  in  Connecticut,  and  to  pay 
workmen  employed  in  the  manufactory  of  arms  at  Springfield.^  He 
also  issued  a stirring  call  to  the  inhabitants  of  New  York  to  send  arms  of 
every  description  to  the  State  arsenal,  for  which  they  should  receive  cash. 
And  through  his  active  exertions  forty  thousand  militia  were  in  the  field 
in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  not  for  the  defense  of  New  York 
City  only,  but  of  Plattsburg,  Sackett’s  Harbor,  and  Buffalo.  Between  six 
and  ten  thousand  were  mustered  into  actual  service  in  New  York  City 
September  2,  under  Major-generals  Morgan  Lewis,  and  Ebenezer 
Stevens  of  Eevolutionary  distinction.  Cadwallader  David  Colden 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  all  the  uniformed  militia  companies 
of  the  city  and  county.  He  was  the  grandson  of  Lieutenant-governor 
Colden,  a man  of  exceptional  learning,  and  a commercial  lawyer,  who 
stood  at  the  head  of  his  profession.  He  was  born  in  1769,  and  his  edu- 
cation, begun  in  Jamaica,  Long  Island,  during  the  stormy  scenes  of  the 
Ee volution,  was  completed  in  London,  in  1785.  He  was  as  remarkable  for 
energy  and  strength  of  character  as  his  illustrious  grandfather  — alert  in 
every  fiber  and  alive  in  every  sense ; and  he  also  possessed  that  rare 
combination  of  the  scholar  and  the  man  of  affairs  which  distinguished  the 
Lieutenant-governor  through  the  whole  of  his  long  and  chequered  career. 

Each  company  had  its  parade-ground,  where  the  citizens  who  quartered 
at  home  were  drilled  for  three  and  four  hours  each  morning  and  after- 
noon, Men  of  all  ages  and  callings  filled  the  ranks  — the  old  merchant 
and  the  young  boot-black,  the  gentleman  of  leisure  and  his  butcher  and 
baker,  the  white-haired  doctor  and  the  college  student,  the  man  of  wealth 
and  the  industrious  mechanic.  Nobody  stopped  to  argue  about  the  right 
or  wrong  of  the  wicked  war.”  A mighty  community  of  soldiers  seemed 
suddenly  to  have  sprung  into  existence. 

1 Hildreth,  VI.  519  ; Hammond,  I.  378  ; Lossing,  10,  19  ; Randall,  195. 
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Washington  Irving  offered  his  services,  and  was  made  the  aid  and 
secretary  of  Governor  Tompkins,  with  the  rank  of  colonel.  His  name  first 
appears  attached  to  a general  order  on  the  2d,  the  day  of  the  muster. 
An  incident  on  a Hudson  Eiver  steamboat,  in  which  he  figured,  illus- 
trates the  spirit  of  the  hour.  A passenger  came  on  board  at  Poughkeepsie 
about  midnight,  and  in  the  darkness  of  the  cabin  proclaimed  the  news  of 

the  fall  of  Washington 
City,  with  a detailed  ac- 
count of  the  distressino; 
scenes.  Some  one  lifted 
his  head  from  a pillow, 
and  in  a tone  of  compla- 
cent disdain,  wondered 
what  Jimmy  Madison 
would  say  now  ? Irving 
responded  with  emphasis  : 
“Let  me  tell  you,  sir, 
it  is  not  a question  about 
‘ Jimmy  Madison,’  or 
‘ J ohnny  Arm  strong.  ’ The 
pride  and  honor  of  the 
nation  are  wounded  ; the 
country  is  insulted  and 
disgraced  by  this  barbar- 
ous success,  and  every 
loyal  citizen  should  feel 
the  ignominy,  and  be  ear- 
nest to  avenge  it.”  In  relating  the  circumstance,  Irving  said,  “ I could 
not  see  the  fellow,  but  I let  fly  at  him  in  the  dark.” 

Two  of  the  sons  of  Eufus  King  were  in  the  army  — James  Gore  King 
serving  as  adjutant-general,  and  John  Alsop  King,  afterwards  governor  of 
the  State,  as  lieutenant  of  a troop  of  horse.  The  latter  is  described  in  his 
military  capacity  as  a remarkable  disciplinarian.  He  commanded  as  fine 
a troop  as  ever  paraded  the  streets  of  Kew  York,  composed  almost  exclu- 
sively of  young  men  from  the  leading  families.  Eobert  Watts,  reputed 
by  his  contemporaries  as  the  handsomest  man  in  the  city,  was  a major 
under  King ; he  was  the  son  of  Hon.  John  Watts,  and  brother  of  George 
Watts,  who  so  recently  distinguished  himself  at  Kiagara  — another  rep- 
resentative of  that  soldierly  Huguenot  race,  the  De  Lanceys.  While 
parading  in  Park  Place  one  morning  the  horse  of  Major  Watts  ran  away, 
and,  to  prevent  accident,  he  reined  him  in  the  direction  of  the  high  fence 
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around  City  Hall  Park,  carried  him  over,  subdued  him,  and  returned  to 
his  duty  — a feat  of  horsemanship  which  his  superior  officer  always  re- 
called in  after  years  with  wonder  and  admiration. 

The  work  on  the  fortifications  was  prosecuted  with  redoubled  vigor. 
Hundreds  of  men  worked  at  night  by  the  light  of  the  moon.  The 
number  of  days’  labor  performed  by  the  citizens  of  hfew  York 
alone  was  computed  at  one  hundred  thousand.  Commodore  Decatur  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  harbor  with  a force  of  picked  men  ready  for 
action  by  sea  or  land. 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  temper  of  New  York.  While  amid  the 
blackened  ruins  of  the  city  of  Washington  the  heads  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment railed  at  each  other,  and  the  country  was  beleaguered  upon  every 
side  by  an  enemy  of  overpowering  strength,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
trampling  upon  the  usages  of  civilized  warfare.  New  York  calmly  and 
cheerfully  bore  every  burden  of  every  kind  demanded  for  the  honor  and 
safety  of  the  nation.  Of  peace  there  seemed  no  prospect.  The  Ameri- 
can commissioners  were  at  Ghent,  but  nobody  came,  at  latest  accounts, 
from  Great  Britain  to  treat  with  them.  The  destruction  of  the  Capitol  be- 
ing accredited  to  the  mismanagement  of  Secretary  Armstrong,  he  retired 
from  the  War  Department  in  disgust.  The  President  invited  Governor 
Tompkins  to  accept  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  in  the  emergency, 
which  he  declined  on  the  ground  that  he  could  serve  the  nation  better  as 
governor  of  New  York;  therefore  Monroe  remained  in  that  office,  and  also 
officiated  as  Secretary  of  War  until  the  next  March.  Postmaster-general 
Gideon  Granger,  who  had  during  his  twelve  years  in  the  cabinet  greatly 
improved  the  postal  affairs  of  America,  was  superseded  by  Eeturn  Jona- 
than Meigs,  governor  of  Ohio.  Granger  took  up  his  abode  in  New  York, 
and  soon  gave  one  thousand  acres  of  land  for  the  benefit  of  the  Erie  Canal. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  British  government  had  distributed  its 
enormous  wealth  of  men  and  money,  on  land  and  water,  in  such  a manner 
as  to  invade  the  United  States  at  points  far  distant  from  each  other  simul- 
taneously. September  was  marked  with  blood.  Between  the  12th 
and  15th  of  the  month  the  British  attempted  to  seize  Mobile,  but, 
through  the  sleepless  sagacity  of  Jackson,  met  with  a mortifying  repulse. 
On  these  very  same  September  days  Baltimore  was  assailed,  and  Fort 
McHenry  bombarded,  by  Boss  and  Cockburn  ; it  was  during  this  excit- 
ing cannonade,  between  midnight  and  dawn  of  the  morning  of  the  14th, 
th-at  “ The  Star  Spangled  Banner,”  our  national  lyric,  was  written 
by  Francis  Scott  Key,  while  anxiously  pacing  the  deck  of  one  of 
the  British  vessels,  whither  he  had  gone  under  a flag  of  truce  to  solicit 
the  release  of  certain  prisoners,  and  where  he  was  detained  pending 
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the  attack.  Baltimore  was  successfully  defended,  which  was  another 
humiliating  blow  to  the  enemy. 

Preparations  to  invade  New  York  by  the  way  of  Lake  Champlain  were  in 
the  mean  time  conducted  with  great  secrecy  and  address  ; it  was  believed 
in  London  that  Sir  George  Prevost  would  presently  shake  hands  with 
Eoss  and  Cockburn  in  the  valley  of  the  Hudson,  and  that  the  besiegers  of 
Fort  Erie  would  be  present  at  the  meeting.  A powerful  army  of  fourteen 
thousand  men,  commanded  by  the  most  experienced  officers  in  the  Brit- 
ish service,  made  gradual  approaches  towards  Plattsburg,  from  Montreal, 
between  the  1st  and  5th  of  September.  On  the  6th  these  veterans 
ixiarched  upon  Plattsburg  and  were  severely  checked  in  their  plans, 
after  fighting  desperately  all  day;  from  the  7th  to  the  11th  they  w^ere 
employed  in  bringing  up  batteries,  trains,  and  supplies.  The  final  battles^ 
by  land  and  by  water,  occurred  on  the  11th.  General  Alexander 
Sept.  11.  commanded  the  American  land  forces,  General  Izard  hav- 

ing been  ordered,  much  against  his  wishes  and  his  judgment,  to  Sackett’s 
Harbor,  and  thence  to  the  relief  of  General  Brown  at  Fort  Erie.  Com- 
modore Macdonough’s  squadron  lay  at  anchor  in  Plattsburg  Bay,  well 
prepared  for  battle ; it  carried  eighty-six  guns,  and  about  eight  hundred 
men.  At  an  early  hour  on  the  11th  the  British  squadron,  mounting 
ninety-five  guns,  with  one  thousand  men,  was  seen  advancing.  As  the 
deck  of  Macdonough’s  flag-ship  Saratoga  was  cleared  for  action,  her  com- 
mander fell  upon  his  knees,  with  officers  and  men  around  him,  and  offered 
an  earnest  and  solemn  prayer.  It  was  a few  minutes  past  nine  when  the 
enemy’s  flag-ship  Confiance  anchored  abreast  of  the  Saratoga  at  a distance 
of  three  hundred  yards  ; and  the  other  vessels  took  their  stations  opposite 
those  of  the  Americans.  The  engagement  then  commenced.  For  two 
hours  the  thunder  of  cannon,  the  hiss  of  rockets,  the  scream  of  bombs, 
and  the  rattle  of  musketry  echoed  from  shore  to  shore.  Both  flag-ships 
were  crippled ; but  Macdonough  displayed  a masterpiece  of  seamanship 
by  winding  the  Saratoga  round  and  opening  a fresh  fire  from  her  larboard 
quarter  guns.  The  Confiance,  being  unable  to  effect  the  same  operation, 
soon  surrendered.  The  British  brig  and  two  sloops  struck  their  colors 
within  fifteen  minutes.  The  British  galleys,  seeing  the  colors  of  the 
larger  vessels  go  down,  dropped  their  ensigns.  At  a little  past  noon 
not  one  of  the  sixteen  British  flags,  so  proudly  floating  over  Lake  Cham- 
plain when  the  sun  rose,  could  be  seen. 

It  was  a glorious  and  substantial  victory.  The  loss  of  the  Americans 
was  one  hundred  and  ten,  of  whom  fifty-two  were  killed.  The  total  British 
loss  was  upwards  of  two  hundred.  Macdonough,  with  a more  than  royal 
courtesy,  declined  the  swords  of  the  commanders  of  his  prizes. 
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The  land-battle  was  commenced  at  the  same  moment  with  that  upon 
the  water,  and  was  conducted  by  Sir  George  Prevost  in  person.  Eepeated 
efforts  under  cover  of  shot  and  shell  to  force  a passage  of  the  Saranac  Eiver 
were  repulsed  by  the  heroic  New-Yorkers  under  Macomb.  Suddenly  joy- 
ful shouts  pierced  the  air  and  iterated  and  reiterated  along  the  American 
lines.  Thus  was  announced  to  Sir  George  Prevost  the  surrender  of  the 
squadron ; and  he  withdrew  his  troops  at  once  from  the  contest.  At 
two  o’clock  the  next  morning  the  whole  British  army  took  its  flight 
towards  Canada,  leaving  its  sick  and  wounded  with  munitions  of  war 
and  army  stores  worth  nearly  a thousand  pounds  sterling.  Sir  George 
Prevost  had  lost  twenty-five  hundred  men  since  entering  the  territory 
of  New  York,  including  deserters  and  prisoners.  Three  days  after  the 
battle,  when  it  was  ascertained  that  the  British  were  making  their  way 
to  the  St.  Lawrence,  Macomb  disbanded  the  New  York  and  Vermont 
militia,  who  had  nobly  hurried  to  his  aid.  The  expedition  so  boastfully 
projected  cost  Great  Britain  some  two  and  a half  million  dollars : and  its 
complete  failure  influenced  the  British  government  to  think  seriously  of 
making  peace. 

Macomb  and  Macdonough  had  won  unfading  laurels,  and  they  received 
the  plaudits  and  the  homage  of  all  America.  In  the  intense  joy  with  which 
the  news  of  their  success  was  received,  the  recent  disaster  at  Washington 
was  for  the  moment  forgotten.  Congress  voted  them  the  thanks  of  the 
nation  and  gold  medals.  Their  officers  of  all  ranks  were  individually 
honored ; every  man  in  the  naval  conflict,  and  in  the  battle  upon  land, 
distinguished  himself  by  daring  intrepidity  so  far  as  he  had  opportunity. 
Governor  Tompkins,  in  the  name  of  the  State  of  New  York,  presented 
Macomb  with  a superb  sword ; and  Mayor  De  Witt  Clinton,  in  the  name 
of  the  corporation,  presented  him  with  the  freedom  of  the  city  in  a gold 
box  similar  in  character  to  that  given  to  General  Brown.  Macomb’s 
portrait  was  painted  by  Sully  at  the  request  of  the  city,  and  placed  in  the 
gallery  of  distinguished  men.  New  York  gave  Macdonough  two  thousand 
acres  of  land  ; Vermont  presented  him  two  hundred  acres  on  the  borders 
of  Plattsburg  Bay ; and  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Albany  each  gave  him 
a valuable  lot.  His  portrait  was  painted  for  the  city  by  John  Wesley 
Jarvis. 

As  before  recorded,  the  sortie  from  Fort  Erie  was  on  the  17th  ; General 
Izard,  with  his  troops  from  Plattsburg,  reached  that  post  soon  after- 
wards, but  no  further  military  movements  of  importance  occurred 
on  the  Niagara  frontier.  Commodore  Chauncey  had  remained  blockaded 
at  Sackett’s  Harbor  until  his  flag-ship  Superior  completed — about  the 

middle  of  June — when  Sir  James  Yeo  prudently  withdrew  his  blockading 
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vessels.  In  July  Chauncey’s  squadron  crossed  Lake  Ontario,  and  from 
the  9th  of  August  for  six  weeks  blockaded  Sir  James  Yeo  in  Kingston 
Harbor,  vainly  manceuvering  to  draw  him  out  for  combat.  Finally  a 
British  frigate,  pierced  for  one  hundred  and  twelve  guns,  was  completed 
at  Kingston,  and  Chauncey  retired  to  Sackett’s  Harbor  to  prepare  for  an 
attack,  which  the  enemy  never  attempted. 

Simultaneously  with  these  important  events  in  New  York,  a powerful 
expedition  was  preparing  to  move  upon  New  Orleans.  It  was  only  a few 
years  since  the  vast  territory  of  the  Lower  Mississippi  had  been  pur- 
chased from  France,  and  its  chief  city  was  assailable  from  so  many  points 
that  it  seemed  impossible  to  secure  it  by  ordinary  fortifications  against  a 
hostile  attack.  While  General  Jackson  was  defending  Mobile,  Edward 
Livingston  of  New  York  was  stirring  New  Orleans  into  action.  His 
knowledge  of  the  people  and  of  the  situation  was  complete,  his  judgment 
cool,  and  his  influence  electrical.  At  a meeting  of  the  citizens  on  the 

15th  his  polished  oratory  excited  the  mixed,  indolent  population 

Sept,  X5. 

of  the  city  to  a high  pitch  of  loyalty  to  America,  and  a series  of 
resolutions  which  he  offered  were  adopted  by  acclamation.  There  was 
no  other  man  upon  the  spot  at  all  qualified  for  the  comprehensive  work 
to  be  performed ; he  furnished  Jackson  with  information  and  maps  dur- 
ing the  interval  until  he  could  come  from  Mobile  with  troops,  and,  hence- 
forward, was  his  interpreter  of  the  French  language,  his  military  secretary, 
and  his  confidential  adviser  upon  all  subjects. 

Information  that  Admiral  Sir  Alexander  Cochrane  was  approaching 
with  thirteen  ships  of  the  line  and  transports  bearing  ten  thousand  troops 
hastened  Jackson’s  march  to  defenseless  New  Orleans.  His  journey,  how- 
ever, was  not  a feat  to  be  performed  with  celerity,  and  the  enemy  would 
have  arrived  and  entered  the  city  without  opposition  before  him,  but  for 
a singular  and  unexpected  detention  of  ten  days  at  Fayal. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  naval  operations  upon  the  ocean  were  by  no 
means  confined  to  national  vessels.  Privateers  harassed  the  commerce  of 
Great  Britain  and  carried  into  every  quarter  of  the  globe  proofs  of  Ameri- 
can skill  and  seamanship.  The  terror  they  inspired  was  intense.  Their 
achievements  were  marvelous.  They  were  swift-sailing  vessels,  rarely 
captured  by  the  adversary ; and,  being  authorized  and  encouraged  by 
government,  their  services  were  conspicuous.  Their  owners  secured  large 
fortunes,  and  the  contest  terminated  much  sooner  because  of  their  exploits. 
The  New-Yorkers  sent  out  one  splendid  privateer  of  seventeen  guns  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  which,  during  a single  cruise,  was  chased  by 
no  less  than  seventeen  armed  British  ships  and  escaped  them  all ; and  she 
brought  into  port  goods  valued  at  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  with  a 
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large  amount  of  specie.  Another  successful  private-armed  cruiser  was 
the  General  Armstrong,  of  only  seven  guns,  built  by  Eensselaer  Havens, 
Thomas  Farmer,  Thomas  Jenkins,  and  other  FTew  York  merchants;  she 
sustained  a fierce  battle  off  the  coast  of  South  America  in  the  spring  of 
1813  with  the  British  sloop  of  war  Coquette,  mounting  twenty-seven 
guns,  and  her  commander,  Guy  E.  Champlin,  was  voted  a handsome 
sword  by  the  stockholders  for  his  gallantry.  The  romantic  career  of  the 
General  Armstrong  would  form  a chapter  of  itself.  But  the  thrilEng 
event  with  which  her  history  closed  was  of  great  moment  to  two  nations, 
as  it  saved  the  city  of  New  Orleans 
from  capture.  This  vessel  was  com- 
manded, in  1814,  by  Captain  Samuel 
Chester  Eeid,  then  only  thirty  years 
of  age — a young  naval  officer  of  merit 
who  served  as  midshipman  under 
Commodore  Thomas  Truxton.  He 
was  the  idol  of  his  men,  generous  to  a 
fault,  but  vigorous  as  a ruler  ; and  in 
all  emergencies  preserved  their  con- 
fidence through  his  quickness  of  per- 
ception, maturity  of  judgment,  and 
coolness  in  action.  He  was  tall,  re- 
markably well  formed,  with  much 
personal  beauty,  and  manners  capti- 
vating and  courtly.  He  had  recently 
married  in  New  York  City  the  ac- 
complished daughter  of  Nathan  Jen- 
nings, of  Fairfield,  Connecticut,  who  shared  the  hardships  and  glory  of 
Trenton  under  Washington.  He  parted  from  his  bride  on  the  9th  of  Sep- 
tember, little  dreaming  of  the  brilliant  part  he  was  within  three  weeks  to 
perform  in  the  great  drama  of  war. 

The  General  Armstrong  prepared  for  sea  in  the  early  part  of  that  exciting 
month — September — when  the  city  of  New  York  was  like  a vast 
beehive,  with  its  workmen  on  the  fortifications,  and  was  manned 
by  ninety  men  including  officers.  The  first  lieutenant  of  Captain  Eeid 
was  Frederick  A.  Worth,  brother  of  the  famous  General  Worth  ; the  sec- 
ond lieutenant  was  Alexander  0.  Williams,  also  of  New  York,  and  a mc^t 
promising  young  officer;  the  third  lieutenant  was  Eobert  Johnson,  and 
the  quartermaster  was  Bazilla  Hammond.  At  nine  o’clock  on  the 
evening  of  the  9th  the  vessel  spread  her  sails  and  glided  from  Sandy 
Hook,  effectually  running  the  blockade. 
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until  slie  reached  Fayal,  one  of  the  Azores,  belonging  to  Portugal,  where 
about  noon  of  the  26th  she  anchored  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  water. 

Captain  Reid  dined  with  John  B.  Dabney,  the  American  consul. 
Sept.  26.  politely  ordered  the  water  sent  to  the  vessel  at  once,  as  she 
was  to  proceed  on  her  voyage  in  the  morning.  Just  before  sunset  Reid, 
accompanied  by  the  consul  and  some  other  gentlemen,  returned  to  the 
General  Armstrong,  and,  as  they  stood  talking  upon  the  deck,  a British 
sail  appeared ; before  dark  six  war-vessels,  the  squadron  of  Commodore 
Lloyd,  anchored  in  the  roads.  The  flag-ship  Plantagenet,  the  frigate  Rota, 
and  the  brig  Carnation  together  mounted  one  hundred  and  thirty-six 
guns.  Not  much  chance  apparently  for  the  little  New  York  brigantine 
of  seven  guns.  The  British  force  numbered  over  two  thousand  men,  who, 
it  would  seem,  might  easily  overpower  ninety.  The  British  vessels  were 
so  placed  that  Reid  could  not  escape  from  the  port ; but  the  consul  told 
him  there  was  not  the  slightest  danger  of  his  being  molested  as  long  as 
he  remained  at  anchor  in  neutral  waters.  Commodore  Lloyd,  however, 
in  defiance  of  neutrality  laws  and  the  usages  of  civilized  nations,  no 
sooner  discovered  the  saucy  General  Armstrong  than  he  resolved  upon 
her  capture  ; as  he  was  on  his  way  with  reinforcements  for  the  conquest 
of  New  Orleans,  to  join  Admiral  Cochrane  awaiting  him  at  Jamaica,  he 
very  naturally  thought  the  swift-sailing  privateer  would  be  extremely 
useful  to  the  expedition. 

The  light  of  the  full  moon  enabled  Reid  to  see  the  movements  of  the 
fleet  distinctly,  and  when  boats  were  launched  and  arms  passed  into 
them,  he  suspected  the  truth  and  advised  his  visitors  to  go  on  shore.  He 
then  gave  secret  orders  to  clear  his  deck  for  action,  without  noise  or  com- 
motion, while  he  moved  his  vessel  a little  nearer  to  the  castle.  About 
eight  o’clock  four  boats  containing  one  hundred  and  sixty  men  were  seen 
approaching  rapidly,  as  if  sure  of  their  game.  Reid  hailed  them  three  or 
four  times,  receiving  no  answer.  As  they  came  alongside  and  attempted 
to  board  the  General  Armstrong  he  gave  the  word  to  his  marines  to  fire, 
and  a fierce  and  desperate  struggle  ensued,  followed  by  the  shrieks  and 
groans  of  the  wounded  and  dying;  in  a few  moments  the  enemy  staggered 
back  appalled,  and  cried  for  quarter,  and  the  boats  pulled  off  in  a sinking 
condition,  with  great  loss. 

It  was  presently  apparent  that  the  squadron  was  preparing  for  a more 
formidable  attack.  The  governor  of  Fayal  sent  a message  to  Commodore 
Lloyd  forbidding  any  further  hostilities,  as  the  General  Armstrong  was 
under  the  guns  of  the  castle,  and  entitled  to  Portuguese  protection.  But 
the  answer  came,  that  if  any  attempt  was  made  to  shield  the  vessel  the 
guns  of  the  fleet  would  be  turned  upon  the  town.  The  inhabitants  were 
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intensely  excited,  and  crowded  the  shore  in  breathless  anxiety.  Three 
hours  passed.  There  lay  the  little  privateer,  with  her  tall  tapering  spars, 
resting  on  the  moonlit  waters  as  quiet  and  as  peaceful  as  an  over-wearied 
child.  Not  a movement  was  to  he  seen,  nor  a sound  heard  upon  her 
decks.  She  seemed  deserted.  And  yet  she  was  entirely  ready  to  receive 
the  enemy,  and  her  men  were  lying  concealed.  At  midnight  fourteen 
boats,  with  about  five  hundred  men,  took  their  stations  under  covert  of  a 
small  reef  of  rocks  from  which  they  approached  in  solid  column  in  a 
direct  line.  Captain  Eeid  hailed  the  boats  as  before,  and  receiving  no 
answer,  opened  a destructive  hre  from  which  they  recoiled  for  the 
moment,  then  rallied  and  with  cheers  returned  the  fire,  and  quickly 
reached  the  General  Armstrong ; the  attempt  to  board  her  was  made 
upon  every  side  at  the  same  instant,  the  men  led  on  by  the  officers  with  a 
shout  of  “ No  quarters ! ” which  could  be  distinctly  heard  above  the  oaths 
and  cries  and  the  din  of  musketry  by  the  people  of  Fayal,  who  were 
spectators  of  the  frightful  midnight  scene.  The  defense  was  without 
parallel  for  gallantry  in  ancient  or  modern  history.  With  the  skill  and 
might  of  knights  of  old,  Eeid  and  his  well-disciplined  men  drove  back 
England’s  best  and  bravest  troops  with  terrible  slaughter.  The  action 
lasted  forty  minutes.  The  enemy  made  frequent  and  repeated  attempts 
to  gain  the  decks,  but  were  repulsed  every  time  at  every  point.  Eeid  lost 
the  services  of  all  his  lieutenants  about  the  middle  of  the  action; 
Williams  was  killed  and  Worth  and  Johnson  wounded ; but  by  his  own 
cool  and  intrepid  conduct  a most  remarkable  victory  was  secured.  He  was 
left-handed,  and  fought  with  both  hands  — using  his  right  to  fire  pistols 
which  the  powder-boys  handed  him,  and  his  left  in  keeping  off  assaulters 
with  a cutlass.  The  termination  was  a total  defeat  of  the  British.  Three 
of  their  boats  were  sunk.  But  one  poor,  solitary  officer  escaped  death,  in 
a boat  that  contained  fifty  souls.  Some  of  the  boats  were  left  without  a 
single  man  to  row  them  ; others  with  only  three  or  four.  The  most  that 
any  one  returned  with  was  ten.  Four  boats  floated  ashore  full  of  dead 
bodies.  The  water  of  the  bay  was  crimsoned  with  blood  ; and  the  deck 
of  the  General  Armstrong  was  slippery  with  human  gore.  The  British 
had  lost  over  three  hundred  in  killed  and  wounded.  “ But  to  the  surprise 
of  mankind,”  wrote  an  English  officer,  “ the  Americans  had  but  two  killed 
and  seven  wounded  ! ” 

The  statement  seems  almost  incredible,  but  such  was  the  fact.  ‘‘  God 
deliver  us  from  our  enemies,  if  this  is  the  way  they  fight,”  continued  the 
same  writer,  who  was  an  eyewitness  of  the  battle.  At  daybreak 
the  Carnation  opened  a heavy  fire  upon  the  General  Armstrong, 
which  was  promptly  returned,  and  with  such  severity  that  the  British 
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brig  retired  for  repairs.  The  town  of  Fayal  was  in  peril,  several  of  the 
inhabitants  having  been  wounded  by  the  guns  of  the  Carnation,  and  a 
number  of  houses  damaged.  Captain  Eeid,  seeing  no  hope  of  saving  his 
vessel,  scuttled  her  and  went  ashore.  The  British  completed  her  destruc- 
tion by  setting  her  on  fire.  Commodore  Lloyd  then  ordered  the  governor 
of  Fayal  to  deliver  up  the  Americans  as  prisoners,  and  met  with  an  un- 
qualified refusal.  He  threatened  to  land  five  hundred  troops  and  take 
them  by  force.  Eeid  and  his  men  retired  to  an  old  Gothic  convent, 
knocked  away  the  adjoining  drawbridge,  and  determined  to  defend  them- 
selves to  the  last. 

But  the  British  commander  wisely  abstained  from  an  attempt  to  carry 
his  threat  into  execution.  He  had  lost  the  flower  of  his  officers  and  men, 
and  numbers  of  the  injured  were  dying  from  hour  to  hour.  “ For  three 
days  after  the  action  we  were  employed  in  burying  the  dead  that  washed 
on  shore  in  the  surf,”  wrote  an  Englishman.  Two  British  sloops  of  war, 
the  Thais  and  Calypso,  coming  into  port,  were  sent  to  convey  fifty  of  the 
wounded  to  England,  but  were  not  permitted  to  take  a single  letter  from 
any  person.  The  fleet  was  detained  for  burials  and  repairs  ten  days,  and, 
upon  reaching  Jamaica,  Lloyd  was  severely  censured  for  his  folly  by  the 
Admiral.  Nothing  had  been  gained,  and  the  extent  of  the  injury  to  the 
British  cause  was  incalculable. 

The  spirited  defense  of  the  General  Armstrong  produced  a great  sen- 
sation throughout  America,  and  was  mentioned  in  England  with  wonder 
and  admiration,  as  the  “ essence  of  heroism.”  Probably  no  one  conflict 
of  the  war  placed  the  American:  character  in  so  proud  a view.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  glory  won  by  the  skill  and  bravery  of  the  resistance,  Eeid  and 
his  gallant  associates  were  properly  accredited  wdth  the  salvation  of  New 
Orleans.^  When  the  powerful  and  well-appointed  British  fleet  completed 
its  preparation  at  Jamaica,  it  sailed  for  the  great  emporium  of  the  wealth 
and  treasure  of  the  Southwest.  An  easy  conquest  of  Louisiana  was  ex- 
pected. Sixty  sail  appeared  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  early  in 
December.  But  Jackson  had  already  reached  and  fortified  New  Orleans, 
to  the  great  disappointment  of  the  British,  and  his  clanging  proclama- 
tions were  bringing  together  all  classes  of  the  mixed  population  to  repel 
the  invaders.  A short  and  decisive  campaign  followed.  The  host  of 
veteran  soldiers,  fresh  from  the  battle-fields  of  Europe,  struggled  an  entire 
month  in  vain  to  fulfill  their  errand.  The  8th  of  January,  1815,  will 

1 Schaffner's  History  of  America,  Div.  IV.,  Chap.  XXIII. , p.  378  ; CoggeshalVs  History 
oj  American  Privateers,  p.  370  ; American  State  Papers,  XIV.  ; Naval  Affairs,  p.  493  ; 
Letter  from  Consul  Dabney  to  Secretary  of  State,  October  5,  1814  ; Letter  to  William  Cohhett, 
Esq.,  containing  an  English  account  of  the  battle  ; Cohhett' s Weekly  Register,  December  10, 
1814  ; Lossing's  Field  Look  of  the  War  o/1812,  p.  1004. 
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long  be  memorable  in  the  annals  of  America.  It  was  the  day  of  Jack- 
son’s great  victory  over  the  immense  British  army ; and  with  a loss  of 
only  seven  killed  and  six  wounded.^  The  British  suffered  in  every  way. 
They  were  obliged  to  fight  upon  an  open  level  plain,  while  the  Americans 
were  thoroughly  protected  by  breastworks.  Seven  hundred  perished,  in- 
cluding their  commander-in-chief,  and  the  most  experienced  and  bravest 
of  their  officers.  Their  loss  altogether  was  upwards  of  three  thousand. 

Captain  Eeid  returned  to  New  York  in  December,  traveling  by  land 
from  Savannah,  and  was  everywhere  greeted  with  enthusiasm  and  show- 
ered with  flattering  honors.  At  Eichmond  he  was  tendered  a public 
dinner  by  the  most  brilliant  men  of  Virginia ; the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Burgesses  presided,  and  William  Wirt  was  vice-president.  The  gov- 
ernor graced  the  festive  scene  with  his  presence ; and  the  toast  and  song 
passed  from  lip  to  lip  like  an  electric  fire.  When  the  hero  retired  the 
president  gave  the  sentiment  — “ Captain  Eeid  — his  valor  has  shed  a 
blaze  of  renown  upon  the  character  of  our  seamen,  and  won  for  himself 

a laurel  of  eternal  bloom.”  In 
other  cities  and  towns  through 
which  he  passed  Eeid  was 
feted  and  complimented  in 
the  most  flattering  manner. 
New  York  especially 
seemed  touched  to 
the  heart,  his  offi- 
cers and  men 
being  nearly  all 
from  among  her 
own  people,  and 
on  his  return 
liome  he  was 
welcomed  with 
every  demon- 
stration of  grat- 
itude and  affec- 
tion. The  legis- 
lature voted  him  the  thanks  of  the  State  and  an  elegant  sword,  which 
Governor  Tompkins  presented  with  an  appropriate  address,  in  which  he 
said ; “ Such  heroic  conduct  confounds  the  mind  with  admiration,  and 
the  fame  of  it  has  resounded  to  every  country.  The  whole  civilized 


Silverware  presented  to  Captain  Reid  by  the  Citizens  of  New  York. 

[In  possession  of  the  Countess  Di  Cesnola.J 


^ Hunt  s Life  of  Edward  Livingston,  pp.  201-205  ; Baines'  History  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, Vol.  II.  p,  409  ; Thompson' s Second  War,  p.  484. 
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world  has  awarded  to  it  the  meed  of  praise.”  The  citizens  of  New  York 
City  gave  him  a handsome  service  of  plate  with  suitable  inscriptions, 
consisting  of  a large  solid  silver  pitcher  bearing  an  emblematical  engrav- 
ing of  the  action  at  Fayal,  two  silver  tumblers,  a teapot,  sugar-bowl, 
milk-ewer,  and  bowL^ 

As  the  autumn  waned  New  York  City  bristled  with  fortifications. 
The  heights  around  Brooklyn  were  covered  with  military  works,  com- 
pletely isolating  the  town.  The  heights  overlooking  Harlem  were  forti- 
fied at  all  points.  Fort  Eichmond  was  built  at  the  Narrows  with  other 
strongholds,  and  guarded  by  a brigade  of  two  thousand  militia  from 
August  to  December.  The  works  on  Governor’s  and  Bedloe’s  Islands 

1 Samuel  Chester  Keid  was  born  at  Norwich,  Connecticut,  August  25,  1783,  died  in  New 
York  City,  January  28,  1861.  He  was  the  only  surviving  son  of  a British  officer  of  the  Eev- 
olution,  who  married  Eebecca  Chester,  only  daughter  of  John  Chester,  of  Groton,  Connecti- 
cut, a direct  descendant  of  the  Earl  of  Chester.  Eeid  was  married  in  New  York  City  in  1813 
to  the  daughter  of  Captain  Nathan  Jennings,  of  Fairfield,  Connecticut,  a lady  distinguished 
for  beauty  and  talent.  Their  children  were  : 1.  John  Chester  Eeid,  a graduate  at  West  Point, 
and  aid  to  General  Gaines,  died  unmarried  in  1845  ; 2.  Anna  Johnson  Eeid,  married  George 
N.  Sanders;  3.  Washington  Eeid,  an  officer  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  died  in  Brazil  in  1850  ; 
4.  Samuel  C.  Eeid,  a lawyer  of  distinction,  married  Josephine,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Eowan, 
minister  to  Naples  under  President  Polk,  and  granddaughter  of  the  celebrated  Judge  John 
Eowan,  Senator  from  Kentucky  and  commissioner  to  Mexico  ; 5.  Franklin  Eeid,  died  young  ; 
6,  Aaron  Bertrand  Eeid,  married  Emma,  daughter  of  S.  D.  Gardner,  of  Haverstraw  ; 7.  Mary 
Isabel  Eeid,  married  General  Count  Louis  Palma  Di  Cesnola ; 8.  Louisa  Gouverneur  Eeid, 
married  the  editor  and  poet.  Dr.  John  Savage  ; 9.  William  J.  Eeid,  married  Lillie,  daughter 
of  the  poet,  William  Henry  Burleigh  ; 10.  George  Henry,  died  young.  Captain  Eeid  was 
subsequently  offered  a post-captaincy  in  the  navy,  which  he  declined.  He  was  many 
years  port- warden  of  New  York,  and  he  invented  and  erected  the  signal-telegraph  at  the 
Battery  and  the  Narrows,  communicating  with  Sandy  Hook.  He  was  president  of  the  Marine 
Society,  and  rendered  a great  service  to  our  harbor  and  shipping  by  the  regulation  of  marine 
laws.  He  was  also  distinguished  as  the  designer  of  the  present  arrangement  of  our  national 
flag.  He  was  the  chosen  social  companion  of  most  of  the  great  men  of  the  period.  At  his 
death  his  remains  were  escorted  to  Greenwood  Cemetery  with  every  mark  of  respect  and  hom- 
age which  the  public  could  bestow.  One  of  the  journals  of  the  day  describing  the  funeral  ob- 
sequies, and  dwelling  upon  the  details  of  Eeid’s  long  and  eventful  career,  said  : ‘ ‘ They  are,  aside 
from  the  romantic  personal  interest  which  hangs  about  them,  among  the  most  important  events 
in  the  history  of  our  nation.  Eeid  was,  indeed,  a man  of  rare  combinations,  — the  courage  of 
a lion,  the  venturous  spirit  of  a crusader,  the  taste  of  a poet,  and  the  tenderness  of  a woman  ; 
he  belonged  to  that  old  school  of  patriots  of  whom  Paul  Jones  was  the  first  and  himself  the 
last.  In  the  lives  of  these  men  are  found  the  most  dauntless  intrepidity,  the  most  manly 
generosity,  and  the  purest  chivalry.  The  sea,  not  as  we  see  it,  calm  and  beautiful,  but  as  it  is 
seen  dashing  against  the  clouds  rent  by  thunder  and  pierced  by  lightning,  the  sea,  not  the 
blue,  the  ever  free,  but  the  bellowing,  bold,  bounding  ocean,  is  pictured  in  such  men  as  Eeid. 
And  as  the  vast  procession  followed  his  remains  to  their  final  repose  in  Greenwood,  the  scenes 
of  our  country’s  triumph  passed  before  each  vision.  The  flags,  waving  at  half-mast,  told  of 
the  victories  on  sea  and  land,  and  the  guns  which  boomed  from  the  battery  recited  over  again 
the  terrific  fight  of  the  General  Armstrong  against  the  midnight  attack,  in  a neutral  port, 
of  the  British  assassin.” 
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were  enlarged  and  strengthened.  Castle  Garden  was  erected  at  the  foot 
of  Broadway;  Fort  Gansevoort  was  built  at  the  bend  of  the  Hudson,  foot 
of  Gansevoort  Street : Fort-  Stevens  at  Hallet’s  Point  near  Hell  Gate, 
with  a stone  tower  on  Lawrence  Hill  in  its  rear  — the  Long  Island 
shore  opposite  was  at  the  same  time  defended  by  fortifications  at  Ben- 
son’s Point — and  in  the  middle  of  the  East  Eiver,  Mill  Ptock  was  crowned 
with  a block-house  and  batter}^ ; Forts  Clinton  and  Fish  were  erected  to 
protect  McGowan’s  Pass  on  the  road  to  Harlem,  and  Fort  Laight  on  the 
eminence  overlooking  Manhattanville.  On  the  bank  of  the  Hudson,  near 
the  residence  of  Viscount  Courtenay,  afterward  Earl  of  Devon,  was  a 
strong  stone  tower,  connected  by  a line  of  intrenchments  with  Fort  Laight. 
Although  the  city  could  be  approached  from  several  directions,  its  atti- 
tude was  so  defiant  that  the  prospect  was  not  at  all  encouraging  to  the 
enemy. 

October  brought  no  relief.  Congress  quarreled  over  a project  for  the 
removal  of  the  seat  of  government,  and  talked  about  amending  the 
Constitution ; while  various  proposals  to  raise  the  prostrate  credit 
of  the  United  States  engaged  attention.  George  W.  Campbell,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  since  Gallatin’s  departure  for  Europe  in  February,  re- 
signed immediately  after  reporting  the  deplorable  condition  of  the 
national  finances ; he  was  succeeded  on  the  6th  by  Alexander 
James  Dallas,  who  entered  upon  the  uncertain  duties  of  the  important 
office  with  courage  and  vigor.  Monroe,  as  Secretary  of  Mar,  proposed  a 
conscription  system  to  increase  the  regular  army.  This  was  denounced 
by  Connecticut  as  unconstitutional,  intolerably  barbarous  and  oppressive, 
and  the  governor  of  the  State  was  authorized  to  caU  a special 
session  of  the  legislature  to  pro\dde  for  the  protection  of  the 
citizens  should  such  a bill  pass  into  a law.  Discontent  ail  through  Xew 
England  occasioned  great  alarm  at  Washington.  Xews  came  that  Massa- 
chusetts had  appropriated  a million  of  dollars  toward  the  support  of  a 
State  army  of  ten  thousand  men,  to  relieve  the  militia  in  service,  and  to 
be  under  the  exclusive  State  control.  Xext  followed  a mysterious  com- 
munication to  the  State  Department  from  a pretended  representative  of 
the  royal  family  of  the  Stuarts,  having  certain  claims  to  the  soil  of  Xew 
York,  which  revealed  the  existence  of  a treasonable  committee  hr  Boston 
preparing  to  establish  the  kingdom  of  Xew  England,  with  the  Duke  of 
Kent,  the  British  Prince  Eegent’s  brother,  at  its  head  ! 

Madison  Eved  in  terror.  WiUiam  Wirt,  who  called  rrpon  him  on  the 
16th,  wrote  : ''He  looks  miserably  shattered  and  woe-begone.  In 
short,  he  looks  heart-broken.  His  mind  is  full  of  the  Xew  Eng- 
land sedition.  I denied  its  probability,  or  even  its  possibility.”  Ee- 
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searches  in  Boston  failed  to  exhume  any  such  committee  or  plot.  But 
the  maturing  plan  of  a convention  at  Hartford  was  supposed  to  he  a sign 
that  New  England  seriously  contemplated  withdrawal  from  the  Union. 
Intelligence  from  Ghent  came  also  of  a disheartening  character.  On  the 
6th  of  August  Lord  Gambier,  Henry  Goulburn,  and  William  Adams  had 
finally  appeared  for  Great  Britain ; but  their  propositions  were  such  that 
the  American  diplomatists  promptly  declined  to  consider  them.  It 
seemed  for  a time  as  if  all  efforts  to  negotiate  a treaty  would  be  fruitless. 
^ ^ The  legislature  of  New  York  resolved  unanimously  that  the  terms 
proposed  by  Great  Britain  were  extravagant  and  disgraceful/’ 
and  voted  to  furnish  a local  force  of  twelve  thousand  men. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  three  months’  term  of  service  of  the  New 
York  militia,  a grand  muster  and  review  of  all  the  troops  that 
' could  be  spared  from  duty  took  place  in  the  city,  and  was  de- 
scribed as  the  finest  military  spectacle  witnessed  since  the  Eevolution, 
The  line  was  formed  in  Broadway,  the  right  in  Franklin  Street,  and 
reached  out  beyond  the  junction  of  the  Bowery.  The  column  marched 
through  the  principal  streets  headed  by  Governor  Tompkins  and  a numer- 
ous staff.^  One  of  the  young  officers  in  the  company  of  riflemen  who  pa- 
raded in  the  procession  was  Samuel  Hanson  Cox,  afterwards  the  celebrated 
pulpit  orator  and  theologian.  The  statesman  and  scholar,  Theodore  Ere- 
linghuysen,  was  the  captain  of  a company.  Almost  every  New  York 
family  was  represented  in  the  army.  George  Wyllys  Benedict,  son  of 
Eev.  Joel  Tyler  Benedict,  and  elder  brother  of  the  present  Chancellor  of 
the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  was  among  the  soldiers.  He 
was  subsequently  professor  in  the  University  of  Vermont,  and  distin- 
guished as  a naturalist  and  a jurist.^ 

1 Goodrich's  Chronological  History  of  New  York,  p.  105.  On  the  6th  of  hTovember  the  Com- 
mittee of  defense  made  out  a report  to  the  Corporation  giving  a detailed  account  of  the  work 
accomplished.  They  made  special  mention  of  the  valuable  services  of  General  Swift,  who 
received  the  thanks  of  the  city,  with  a request  for  his  portrait.  Goodrich  says  : “As  a 
final  close  to  the  transaction,  soon  after,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy  of  the  United  States 
remitted  to  the  comptroller  of  the  city,  in  full  for  the  one  million  of  dollars  advanced  during 
the  w'ar  by  the  Corporation  for  the  defense  of  this  port,  stock  of  the  six  per  cents  at  the  mar- 
ket value,  $1,100,009.87  ; which,  after  adding  other  claims,  in  all  $1,204,326.25,  of  the 
city  to  the  principal  loan,  which  the  government  did  not  immediately  allow,  still  left  a gain 
to  the  city  treasury  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousamd  dollars,  in  the  advanced  price  of 
the  stock  afterwards.  Several  years  subsequently  the  debt  was  fully  liquidated.” 

2 Prof.  George  Wyllys  Benedict  was  descended  from  Thomas  Benedict,  mentioned  in 
note,  page  202,  Vol.  I.  ; his  four  sons  all  became  men  of  eminence.  1.  Charles  Linnseus 
Benedict,  LL.D.,  appointed  by  President  Lincoln  United  States  Judge  of  the  Eastern  District 
of  New  York,  and  who  has  been  called  upon  to  decide  many  interesting,  novel,  and  impor- 
tant cases  ; 2.  George  Greenville  Benedict,  A.  M.,  editor  of  the  Burlington  Free  Press ; 3. 
Robert  Dewey  Benedict,  A.  M.,  a prominent  lawyer  of  New  York  City  ; 4.  Benjamin  Lincoln 
Benedict,  A.  M.,  well  known  as  a journalist. 
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Monroe’s  scheme  for  a standing  army  of  conscripts  fell  to  the  ground. 
Dallas  made  little  progress  in  trying  to  establish  a non-specie-paying 
government  bank.  The  recruiting  service  came  to  a complete  standstill 
as  winter  opened  for  want  of  funds.  Every  department  of  the  govern- 
ment was  behindhand  in  its  payments.  Tompkins  sustained  the  garrison 
at  New  York  by  his  own  private  credit,  but  it  was  an  exceptional  instance 
among  the  States.  The  treasury,  to  meet  the  pressure  upon  its  resources, 
could  only  issue  new  treasury  notes,  reluctantly  accepted  by  the  most 
necessitous  of  the  government  creditors,  and  passing,  in  private  transac- 
tions, at  a discount  of  twenty-two  per  cent.  New  tax-bills  were  intro- 
duced into  Congress,  and  opposed  with  angry  vehemence  ; several  passed 
into  laws  about  the  middle  of  December.  The  year  was  drawing 
to  a close  with  nineteen  millions  of  unpaid  debts,  and  only  about 
four  and  one  half  millions  of  uncollected  dues  as  a treasury  balance. 
And  to  add  to  the  darkness  of  the  hour,  the  dreaded  New  England  Con- 
vention of  twenty-six  wise  and  eminent  men  assembled  at  Hartford  on 
the  16th,  and  proceeded  to  deliberate  with  closed  doors.  For 
three  weeks  the  curiosity  and  suspicion  of  the  war-party  centered 
about  that  little  body.  And  when  it  finally  adjourned,  the  seal  of  secrecy 
was  not  removed  because  of  the  possibility  of  being  obliged  to  reassemble  ; 
thus  the  widest  scope  was  given  to  conjecture  as  to  its  real  designs,  and 
it  was  made  the  target  of  all  manner  of  bitter  denunciations. 

With  the  opening  year  the  helpless  and  almost  hopeless  administration 
was  without  money  or  credit.  The  formidable  armament  of  Ad- 
miral Cochrane  was  known  to  be  on  its  way  to  Hew  Orleans,  a 
veteran  army  in  Canada  menaced  an  early  invasion  of  Hew  York  in  the 
spring,  and,  at  latest  accounts.  Great  Britain  refused  to  treat  for  peace 
unless  permitted  to  retain  all  American  territory  which  might  be  held  by 
British  troops  w^hen  the  treaty  was  signed.  Even  the  navy,  which  the 
accomplished  officers  who  composed  the  germ  of  the  service  had  demon- 
strated, from  fact  to  fact,  the  ability  of  the  American  character  to  main- 
tain with  honor,  was  languishing  for  want  of  ships  and  means.  Decatur 
was  ordered  to  sea  in  the  President  as  soon  as  the  danger  of  an  imme- 
diate  attack  upon  Hew  York  City  had  subsided.  He  dashed  past  the 
blockaders  at  Sandy  Hook  on  the  dark  night  of  January  14th,  in 
the  midst  of  a severe  gale  of  wind  and  snow,  but  was  chased  by  the 
whole  British  squadron,  and,  after  maintaining  a running  fight  along  the 
south  shore  of  Long  Island  for  nearly  three  hours,  was  obliged  to  sur- 
render. The  Hornet,  Captain  Biddle,  having  successfully  run  the  block- 
ade at  Hew  London  to  join  Decatur’s  squadron,  sailed  unmolested  from 
Sandy  Hook  at  daybreak  on  the  22d,  accompanied  by  the  Peacock  and 
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Tom  Bowline,  all  under  Decatur’s  command  and  in  ignorance  of  the  fate 
of  the  President.  The  Constitution,  Captain  Charles  Stewart,  cruising  in 
the  vicinity  of  Lisbon  about  a month  later,  fell  in  with  two  British  ships 
of  war,  the  Cyane  and  the  Levant,  and  captured  them  after  a sharp  con- 
flict of  forty  minutes.  The  Wasp,  which  had  performed  many  gallant 
exploits  during  1814,  mysteriously  disappeared,  and  all  her  people  per- 
ished in  some  unknown  way  in  the  solitudes  of  the  sea. 

It  was  the  gloomiest  moment  America  had  known  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war.  But  suddenly  a gleam  of  light  illuminated  the  horizon. 
News,  flrst  from  New  Orleans,  then  from  Ghent,  created  boundless  exulta- 
tion. The  tone  of  the  British  government  had  changed  as  its  troops  were 
defeated  in  one  place  after  another ; and  as  its  demands  were  relinquished, 
no  further  obstacles  in  the  way  of  an  accommodation  remained.  A treaty 
of  peace  was  signed  by  the  commissioners  of  the  two  nations  on  the  24th 
of  December,  1814,  and  immediately  transmitted  to  London.  It  was 
ratifled  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month  by  the  Prince  Eegent.  The  ship 
Favorite  arrived  in  New  York  under  a flag  of  truce  February  11, 
bringing  two  messengers,  one  British,  the  other  American,  with 
the  unexpected  treaty.  It  was  late  Saturday  evening.  If  the  city  had 
been  struck  by  lightning,  the  news  could  not  have  spread  with  more 
rapidity  than  the  word  peace.  People  rushed  into  the  streets  in  an 
ecstasy  of  delight.  Cannon  bellowed  and  thundered,  bells  of  ever}^  de- 
scription rang  in  one  triumphant  peal,  bonfires  were  lighted  at  the  cor- 
ners of  the  streets,  rows  of  candles  were  placed  in  the  windows,  flags  were 
unfurled  from  steeples  and  domes,  and  night  was  literally  turned  into  day. 
Strong  men  wept  as  they  grasped  each  other  by  the  hand  in  silent  grati- 
tude ; others  fell  on  their  knees  and  offered  touching  prayers.  Amid 
shouts  and  huzzas,  expresses  were  sent  out  in  every  direction.  No  one 
stopped  to  inquire  about  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  It  was  enough  to  know 
that  peace  was  proclaimed.  The  Sabbath  that  followed  was  a day  of 
thanksgiving.  The  churches  were  crowded,  and  every  heart  seemed 
melting.  There  was  joy  all  over  the  land,  and  especially  along  the  mari- 
time frontier.  Schools  were  given  a holiday  in  every  town  as  the  news 
came ; the  whole  people,  quitting  their  employments,  hastened  to  con- 
gratulate each  other  at  the  relief,  not  only  from  foreign  war,  but  from 
the  terrible  impending  cloud  of  internal  and  civil  struggle. 
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ITH  the  restoration  of  tranquillity  the  whole  aspect  of  New  York 


City. was  transformed  as  if  by  magic.  Stores  and  warehouses 
long  closed  were  freshly  furbished  and  thrown  open,  newspapers  were 
filled  with  advertisements,  government  stocks  advanced,  streets  became 
clogged  with  vehicles  once  more,  the  hum  of  industry  was  heard  on  every 
side,  and  men  with  starving  families  found  ready  employment.  The 
ship-yards  were  literally  alive,  and  commerce  plumed  her  white 
wings  in  preparation  for  flight  to  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  The 
harbor  was  a peculiarly  animated  picture  as  the  ice  disappeared ; and 
its  beauty  and  its  magnitude  were  appreciated  as  never  before.  ‘‘  Neither 
Naples  nor  Constantinople  unites  the  various  advantages  of  sea  and  river 
communication  for  which  New  York  is  distinguished,”  wrote  an  English 
annalist  of  the  period  ; while  another  writer  described  the  “ capacious  bay 
formed  by  the  conflux  of  the  two  great  rivers  and  surrounded  by  protect- 
ing headlands,”  as  sufficiently  extensive  to  “ float  in  perfect  safety  all  the 
combined  navies  of  the  world.” 
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The  population  of  New  York  City,  according  to  the  ceusus  taken  in 
1814,  was  a fraction  over  ninety- two  thousand,  inclusive  of  nearly  one 
thousand  negro  slaves.  The  war  had  interrupted  public  improvements 
of  every  description,  as  well  as  the  general  business  of  the  metropolis. 
But  the  city  was  still  wealthy  with  the  fruits  of  her  wonderful  progress 
since  the  Ee volution,  and  her  leading  citizens  had  lost  none  of  their 
broad  intelligence,  liberal  views,  and  energetic  activity.  The  talent,  en- 
terprise, and  genius  of  all  America  poured  in  ; and  those  who  were  fortu- 
nate enough  to  obtain  a foothold,  quickly  imbibed  the  spirit  of  the  New 
York  people.  Capital  was  not  confined  exclusively  to  business,  nor  to  the 
city  limits ; it  began,  almost  simultaneously  with  the  marvelous  leap  of 
the  city  forward  on  her  grand  career  of  prosperity,  to  flow  into  works  of 
internal  improvement  all  over  the  country  in  never-ceasing  streams. 

The  treaty  of  peace  was  ratified  by  the  President  on  the  17th  of  Feb- 
ruary. The  corporation  of  New  York  appointed  the  19th  as  a 
day  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving  to  be  observed  by  the  various 
churches  of  the  city  — and  the  religious  observances  were  of  peculiar 
solemnity  and  interest.  By  order  of  the  corporation,  also,  a grand  illu- 
mination of  the  City  Hall  and  all  inhabited  dwellings  ” took  place  on 
the  evening  of  the  2 2d,  attended  by  a most  brilliant  and  costly 
‘ display  of  fireworks.  As  soon  as  preparations  could  be  perfected,  a 
“superb  ball”  was  given  in  honor  of  the  joyful  peace.  Washington  Hall, 
in  Broadway,  contained  a great  dancing-room,  sixty  by  eighty  feet,  which 
was  arranged  for  this  occasion  to  present  the  appearance  of  a 
’magnificent  pavilion  or  temple,  with  eighteen  pillars,  on  each  of 
which  was  the  name  of  a State  ; it  was  styled  the  “ Temple  of  Concord.” 
At  the  end  of  the  room,  under  a canopy  of  flags,  and  surrounded  with 
orange  and  lemon  trees  filled  with  fruit,  was  the  “ Bower  of  Peace.”  The 
guests  numbered  six  hundred,  and  the  newspapers  of  the  day  pronounced 
the  scene  “ a picture  of  feminine  loveliness,  beauty,  fashion,  and  elegance 
not  to  be  surpassed  in  America.”  ^ 

The  glad  tidings  of  peace  was  received  in  Canada  with  transports  of 
delight;  and  there  was  great  rejoicing  in  England.  The  treaty  had  not 
secured  all  that  was  desired.  Neither  country  was  exactly  satisfied  with 
the  particular  details  of  the  agreement,  but  it  guaranteed  the  positive 
and  permanent  independence  of  the  United  States,  and  the  perpetuation 

1 Among  the  New  York  ladies  present  at  this  elegant  entertainment  were  the  managers 
of  the  Association  for  the  Relief  of  the  Soldiers  in  the  Field,  formed  in  1814  — Mrs.  General 
Lewis,  Mrs.  Marinus  Willett,  Mrs.  William  Few,  Mrs.  David  Gelston,  Mrs.  Philip  Livings- 
ton, Mrs.  Colonel  Laight,  Mrs.  Thomas  Morris,  Mrs.  William  Ross,  Mrs.  Nathan  Sanford, 
Mrs.  Daniel  Smith,  Mrs.  Luther  Bradish,  Miss  M.  Bleecker,  Miss  H.  Lewis,  Miss  H.  E.  G. 
Bradish. 
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and  growth  of  free  institutions.  It  was,  moreover,  an  acknowledgment 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  of  the  existence  of  a formidable  rival  for  the 
supremacy  of  the  seas.  Its  first  article  provided  for  the  termination  of 
hostilities  by  land  and  by  sea.  The  second  related  to  the  period  after 
which  the  capture  of  prizes  should  be  deemed  invalid.  By  the  third 
article  all  prisoners  of  war  taken  on  either  side  were  to  be  restored  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  the  ratifications  of  the  treaty.  By  the  fourth, 
the  conflicting  claims  of  the  two  nations  in  reference  to  islands  in  the 
bay  of  Passamaquoddy  were  referred  to  two  commissioners  who  should 
be  appointed,  one  from  each  government.  The  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  articles,  related  to  questions  of  boundary.  By  the  ninth,  it  was 
agreed  that  both  parties  should  put  an  end  to  hostilities  with  the  Indians. 
The  tenth  related  to  the  traffic  in  negro  slaves,  to  promote  the  entire 
abolition  of  which  both  parties  agreed  to  use  their  best  endeavors.  Sin- 
gular as  it  may  seem,  no  mention  was  made  in  the  treaty  of  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  quarrel.  Great  Britain  quietly  abandoned  her  encroach- 
ments upon  American  commerce,  and  the  right  of  search  and  impress- 
ment was  heard  of  no  more. 

The  American  diplomatists  at  Ghent  gave  a public  dinner  to  the 
ministers  from  Great  Britain  prior  to  leaving  the  continent ; the  Inten- 
dant  of  Ghent,  and  numerous  distinguished  gentlemen  were  present. 
Everything  indicated  that  the  most  perfect  reconciliation  had  taken  place 
between  the  two  nations.  Lord  Gambier  arose  to  give  the  first  toast, 
‘‘  The  United  States  of  North  America,”  but  was  prevented  by  the  cour- 
tesy of  John  Quincy  Adams,  who  gave,  ‘'His  Majesty,  the  King  of  Eng- 
land ” — upon  which  the  music  struck  up  “ God  save  the  King.”  Lord 
Gambier  then  gave  as  a second  toast,  “ The  United  States,  etc.,”  and  the 
music  played  “ Hail  Columbia.”  A supplement  to  the  treaty  for  the  reg- 
ulation of  commercial  intercourse  was  to  be  negotiated  in  London,  and 
GaUatin  and  Clay  proceeded  at  once  to  that  city.  Adams  waited  for  his 
family,  then  on  a long  and  perilous  journey  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Paris, 
and  thereby  witnessed  the  meteoric  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba, 
who,  without  firing  a gun,  drove  Louis  XVIII.  from  the  throne 
to  which  he  had  just  been  restored  by  the  combined  armies  of  the  world. 
Ere  long  a commercial  convention  was  signed,  copied  substantially  from 
Jay’s  treaty,  but  with  an  additional  proviso  for  absolute  reci- 
procity in  the  direct  trade,  by  the  abolition  on  both  sides  of  all 
discrimination.  This  convention  was  ratified  by  the  President  on  the 
22d  of  December,  and  has  ever  since  formed  the  basis  of  com- 

Dec.  22, 

merce  and  trade  between  the  two  countries. 

Prior  to  the  adjournment  of  Congress  measures  were  taken  for  the 
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adjustment  of  national  affairs  in  accordance  with  the  new  order  of  things. 
An  appropriation  was  made  for  rebuilding  the  public  edifices  lately  burned 
by  the  British  in  Washington.  Systems  of  finance  were  discussed  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  public  credit  and  the  extinction  of  the  national  debt 
— amounting  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions ; and  diplomatic 
relations  were  re-established  with  the  nations  of  Europe.  John  Quincy 
Adams  was  appointed  minister  to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  and  was  re- 
garded in  England  as  a statesman  of  unsurpassed  general  information, 
with  a critical  knowledge  of  the  politics  of  the  world.  Albert  Gallatin, 
whose  gifts  in  diplomacy  had  been  of  signal  value  when  the  scales  were 
trembling  in  the  balance,  was  sent  to  France  — William  Harris  Crawford 
having  asked  permission  to  return ; and  James  A.  Bayard  was  appointed 
to  succeed  Adams  at  St.  Petersburg,  but  was  seized  with  an  alarming 
illness  and  hastened  home  to  die. 

The  devastating  effects  of  the  war  were  severely  felt  in  Hew  York.  And 
yet  the  interruption  to  foreign  trade  had  given  birth  to  many  branches 
of  domestic  manufacture.  The  people  on  the  borders  of  the  State  were 
in  serious  distress,  and  appealed  to  the  city  for  relief.  It  was  only  a few 
months  since  upwards  of  seven  thousand  dollars  had  been  sent  to  the 
sufferers  on  the  Niagara  frontier  alone,  of  which  three  thousand  was  voted 
by  the  corporation,  three  thousand  raised  by  private  subscription,  and  the 
balance  contributed  by  the  Episcopal  churches.  Steps  were  taken  to  meet 
the  fresh  demand,  and  philanthropists  and  philosophers  consoled  them- 
selves, at  first  with  the  glaring  ostentation  of  brilliant  and  heroic  achieve- 
ments— destined  to  reflect  the  highest  luster  upon  the  American  name, 
and  rank  the  United  States  among  the  first  nations  of  the  earth  — and 
then  in  the  study  of  their  lasting  significance. 

It  was  impossible  for  the  actors  in  the  great  struggle  to  foresee  the  pro- 
digious consequences  of  their  devotion  to  cause  and  country.  But  it  is 
none  the  less  apparent  to  the  intelligence  of  the  present  generation.  The 
war  had  not  only  settled  the  question  of  the  right  of  the  United  States  to 
remain  at  peace  irrespective  of  quarrels  between  other  nations  — the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  Washington  started,  on  which  the  Jay  treaty  was 
founded,  and  which  since  the  treaty  of  Ghent  has  been  universally  recog- 
nized by  the  most  ruthless  belligerents  — but  it  enlarged  immensely  the 
boundaries  of  self-knowledge  in  America.  The  passage  of  troops  through 
the  western  wilds  opened  to  the  national  vision  boundless  resources  of 
wealth.  The  enormous  expense  and  trouble  attending  internal  transpor- 
tation of  stores  for  the  army,  awakened  public  attention  throughout  the 
country  to  the  necessity  of  an  increase  of  traveling  facilities. 

Hew  York,  with  as  much  territory  as  England,  and  promising  to  be- 
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come  as  important  in  the  future  history  of  the  world  as  England  has  been 
in  the  past,  was  not  slow  in  making  ready  to  execute  the  greatest  work 
of  internal  improvement  the  world  had  ever  known.  The  Erie  Canal 
project  was  reagitated  on  a less  doubtful  basis  than  before  the  war, 
even  while  jubilant  cannon  were  waking  the  forest  echoes.  There  had 
been  nothing  vague  or  unreal  in  the  fatigue,  tribulation,  and  cost  of  con- 
veying war  materials  from  Albany  to  the  Lakes.  In  one  instance  the 
expense  of  mov- 


double  what  the 
pieces  cost.  The 
breaking  down 
of  wagons,  the 
wearing^  out  of 
horses,  the  hu- 
man discomfort, 
and  the  dis- 
astrous delays. 


were  strong  ar- 
guments in  fa- 
vor of  the  enter- 
prise. But  it  ap- 
peared imprac- 
ticable. Many 
denounced  it  as 
wholly  vision- 
ary. It  was  too 
vast  in  its  con- 
ception for  the 
common  intel- 
lect. The  natio- 
nal government  declined  to  furnish  any  material  aid.  The  idea  of  raising 
sufficient  money  in  the  State  of  New  York  alone  was  laughed  at  as  the 
delusion  of  a fanatic.  And  it  was  supposed  America  had  no  engineers  of 
sufficient  scientific  ability  and  experience  to  accomplish  an  undertaking 
of  such  magnitude. 

De  Witt  Clinton’s  belief  in  the  practicability  of  constructing  a water 
highway  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Lakes  was  like  an  inspiration. 
He  was  not  the  originator  nor  the  projector  of  the  Erie  Canal.  But  when 
the  crude  scheme  first  took  possession  of  his  active  brain,  his  judgment  of 
its  practical  value,  through  his  knowledge  of  the  topography  of  the  inte- 
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rior  of  the  State,  was  instantaneous.  He  entered  heart  and  soul  into  the 
enterprise  from  which  he  rightly  predicted  incalculable  benefits  were  to 
flow,  and  gave  to  it  shape  and  substance,  life  and  animation ; he  became 
emphatically  the  master-spirit  to  carry  it  successfully  forward.  He  was 
void  of  timidity,  earnest  even  to  asperity,  prompt,  energetic,  and  never 
disheartened  by  opposition,  or  hesitant  where  results  depended  upon  the 
assumption  of  extraordinary  responsibilities.  He  was  arbitrary  although 
kind-hearted,  a safe  counselor,  a self-sacrificing  friend,  a discriminating 
judge,  and  generous  to  a fault,  but  one  who  never  could  forgive  any  politi- 
cal friend  who  interfered  with  his  canal  policy.  As  mayor  of  the  city  he 
was  conspicuous  for  his  faithful  attention  to  its  general  prosperity.  His 
genius  found  scope  in  planning  important  institutions,  and  in  crowding 
forward  the  work  of  opening  streets. 

He  was  exceptionally  dignified  in  personal  appearance,  tall,  exceeding 
six  feet  in  height,  with  a large,  well-proportioned  figure.  His  movements 
were  deliberate,  and  in  general  society  constrained,  as  if  not  perfectly  at 
ease,  which  his  opponents  ascribed  to  arrogance  and  a sense  of  superi- 
ority. His  head,  finely  shaped  and  admirably  poised,  was  distinguished 
for  the  great  height  and  breadth  of  his  forehead  ; he  had  beautiful  curly 
chestnut  hair,  clear  hazel  eyes,  a Grecian  nose,  and  complexion  as  fair  as 
a woman’s.  His  tastes  were  literary ; he  had  collected  a large  library, 
and  was  perfectly  familiar  with  the  contents  of  every  volume,  from  Ho- 
mer, Virgil,  and  Dryden,  down  to  the  Salmagundi  of  his  own  generation. 
He  was  well-read  in  theology,  and  he  was  captivated  by  science.  He 
was,  indeed,  a man  so  wedded  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  that  the  won- 
der is  that  he  ever  embarked  upon  the  stormy  sea  of  politics,  unless  it  was 
through  his  perception  of  the  need  of  power  to  give  effect  to  his  efforts 
for  the  recognition  of  religion,  and  the  advancement  of  education,  art, 
science,  and  morals.  He  lacked  many  of  the  requisites  for  a successful 
politician.  His  doctrines,  objects,  and  public  policy  were  open.  He  had 
no  gifts  for  strategy,  no  disposition  to  drill  men  into  mere  machines  or 
employ  unusual  weapons,  ambushes,  or  surprises,  to  crush  an  adversary. 
The  severer  the  scrutiny  into  his  character,  conduct,  and  career,  the 
brighter  becomes  his  fame.  Even  his  bitterest  foes  never  denied  that  his 
intellectual  attainments  were  balanced  with  unsullied  morals. 

Late  in  the  autumn  of  1815  Judge  Jonas  Platt  was  in  Hew  York  City 
holding  court.  Mayor  Clinton  had  just  returned  from  his  country- 
seat  on  Long  Island,  and  was  residing  in  the  Eoosevelt  house  in 
Pearl  Street.  Judge  Platt  dined  with  him,  and  the  canal  subject  formed 
the  staple  of  conversation.  Thomas  Eddy  a few  days  later  invited  the 
mayor  and  the  judge  to  dinner ; John  Pintard  was  also  a guest.  It  was 
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determined  on  this  occasion  to  issue  some  one  hundred  cards  of  invita- 
tion to  influential  gentlemen  of  the  city,  to  meet  at  the  City  Hotel  in 
consultation  concerning  the  much-desired  canal.  At  the  time  appointed 
the  assemblage  gathered.  William  Bayard  was  chairman  of  the  meeting, 
and  John  Pintard  secretary ; and,  after  addresses  by  Judge  Platt,  Mayor 
Clinton,  and  one  or  two  others  who  objected  to  the  proposed  measure,  a 
committee  was  chosen  to  prepare  and  circulate  a memorial  to  the  legisla- 
ture in  favor  of  the  Erie  Canal,  consisting  of  Mayor  Clinton,  Thomas 
Eddy,  Cadwallader  D.  Colden,  and  John  Swartwout. 

This  celebrated  production  was  from  the  pen  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  and 
attracted  general  notice.  Its  style  of  expression,  sagacious  reasoning, 
and  immense  amount  of  condensed  information  concerning  the  State  of 
New  York,  was  particularly  effective.  It  was  read  with  avidity.  It 
appealed  directly  to  the  interests  of  the  city.  The  whole  commercial 
intercourse  of  the  western  country  north  of  the  Ohio  would  be  secured  by 
the  contemplated  canal  — more  than  sufficient  to  render  New  York  the 
greatest  commercial  city  in  the  world.  Clinton  wrote,  “ The  whole  line 
of  canal  will  exhibit  boats  laden  with  flour,  pork,  beef,  pot  and  pearl 
ashes,  flax-seed,  wheat,  barley,  corn,  hemp,  wool,  flax,  iron,  lead,  copper, 
salt,  gypsum,  coal,  tar,  fur,  peltry,  ginseng,  beeswax,  cheese,  butter,  lard, 
staves,  lumber,  and  other  valuable  productions  of  our  country  ; and,  also, 
with  merchandise  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Great  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments will  spring  up  ; agriculture  will  establish  its  granaries,  and 
commerce  its  warehouses  in  all  directions.  Villages,  towns,  and  cities 
will  line  the  banks  of  the  canal  and  the  shores  of  the  Hudson.”  The 
document  comprehended  accurate  knowledge  of  the  subject  in  every 
feature.  It  contained  plans  and  estimates,  and  suggested  how  means 
could  be  procured.  The  money  would  not  be  all  wanted  at  once ; and 
stock  could  be  created  and  sold  at  an  advanced  price.  In  Clinton’s 
opinion  the  augmented  revenue  from  the  public  salt-works,  together  with 
the  increased  price  of  the  State  lands  because  of  the  undertaking,  would 
more  than  extinguish  the  interest,  at  six  per  cent,  of  the  debt  thus  con- 
tracted. Land  had  already  been  subscribed,  and  donations  might  be  con- 
fidently anticipated,  exceeding  in  value  a million  dollars. 

Hitherto  the  New  York  mind  had  been  flooded  with  an  immense 
amount  of  loose  material  concerning  the  utility  of  inland  navigation.  But 
knowledge  is  not  enlightenment.  It  required  this  able  memorial  to  give 
definite  direction  to  thought  as  well  as  action.  Hundreds  were  converted 
from  rank  skepticism  as  to  its  practicability.  Others  were  led  to  a more 
just  conception  of  its  propriety.  While  it  was  known  that  a collection 
of  inland  lakes  in  the  heart  of  America  exceeded  in  extent  some  of  the 
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most  celebrated  seas  in  the  Old  World,  multitudes  saw  for  the  first  time, 
in  the  geographical  view  presented  by  Clinton,  that  the  cost  of  transport- 
ing a barrel  of  flour  to  Albany  from  Cayuga  Lake,  for  instance,  was 
nearly  double  that  of  conveying  it  to  Montreal  by  the  way  of  Lake  Onta- 
rio and  the  St.  Lawrence  ; and  that  merchandise  from  Montreal  was  sellinsf 
on  the  New  York  borders  full  fifteen  per  cent  below  the  New  York  prices. 
In  concluding  his  masterly  argument,  Clinton  said : ''  If  the  project  of  a 
canal  was  intended  to  advance  the  views  of  individuals,  or  to  foment  the 
divisions  of  party;  if  it  promoted  the  interests  of  a few  at  the  expense  of  the , 
prosperity  of  the  many  ; if  its  benefits  were  limited  as  to  place,  or  fugitive 
as  to  duration ; then,  indeed,  it  might  be  received  with  cold  indifference,  or 
treated  with  stern  neglect ; but  the  overflowing  blessings  from  this  great 
fountain  of  public  good  and  national  abundance  will  be  as  extensive  as 
our  country,  and  as  durable  as  time.  It  may  be  confidently  asserted,  that 
this  canal,  as  to  the  extent  of  its  route,  as  to  the  countries  which  it  con- 
nects, and  as  to  the  consequences  which  it  will  produce,  is  without  a par- 
allel in  the  history  of  mankind.  It  remains  for  a free  State  to  create  a 
new  era  in  history,  and  to  erect  a work  more  stupendous,  more  magnifi- 
cent, and  more  beneficial  than  has  hitherto  been  achieved  by  the  human 
race.” 

Numerous  prominent  men  of  the  city  signed  the  memorial.  Meetings 
were  held  in  Albany,  Utica,  Buffalo,  and  many  intermediate  towns,  and 
resolutions  passed  to  support  the  gigantic  undertaking  so  nobly  heralded. 
On  the  other  hand  appalling  difficulties  arose  in  the  fears  of  the  prudent, 
who  thought  New  York  too  young  to  commence  single-handed  a work 
of  such  magnitude,  as  well  as  in  rival  and  hostile  local  interests,  in  the 
satire  of  the  incredulous,  and  in  political  cabals.  The  legislature  assem- 
bled in  January.  The  memorial  was  soon  presented.  Intense  feeling, 
for  and  against,  was  awakened  from  the  start.  On  the  21st, 
’Jacob  Eutsen  Van  Eensselaer,  one  of  the  most  accomplished  and 
skillful  legislators  in  the  country,  introduced  a bill,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing the  modifications  to  which  it  was  subjected,  was  the  germ  of  enact- 
ments that  crowned  the  enterprise  with  success.  He  said  New  York  was 
capable  of  sustaining  as  dense  a population  as  any  section  of  the  globe, 
and  if  enabled  to  pour  its  productions  and  its  wealth  into  its  chief  city, 
blessings  of  every  kind  would  follow.  He  spoke  like  the  guardian  of  the 
State,  and  with  the  forecast  of  a statesman;  and  his  words  carried  weight, 
as  he  could  have  no  private  interests  at  stake.  He  represented  a county 
lying  on  a great  navigable  river,  having  direct  intercourse  with  the 

April  3.  ^ ^ ^ 

city  of  New  York  at  a very  cheap  rate.  The  debate  on  the  bill  was 
opened  with  animation  on  the  3d  of  April,  William  Alexander  Duer  in  the 
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chair,  a grandson  of  Lord  Stirling,  and  an  active  friend  of  the  canal. 
Duer  had  acquired  great  intliience,  through  his  critical  erudition,  and  to 
his  superiority  of  intellect  was  added  the  charm  of  a graceful  and  imposing 
parliamentary  manner.  The  fate  of  the  bill  hung  for  many  days  in  the 
balance.  Among  those  who  courageously  and  vigorously  espoused  its  cause 
was  Peter  Augustus  Jay.  On  the  13th  it  passed  the  Assembly,  with 
a variety  of  amendments,  and  with  commissioners  named  — De 
Witt  Clinton,  Stephen  Van  Eensselaer,  Henry  Seymour,  Samuel  Young, 
Joseph  Ellicott,  William  Bayard,  Jacob  Eutsen  Van  Eensselaer,  George 
Huntington,  Townsend  McCoun,  Melancthon  Wheeler,  Philip  J.  Schuyler, 
Myron  Holley,  John  Mcholas,  and  Hathan  Smith.  It  was  taken  up  in 
the  senate  on  the  16th,  and  on  motion  of  Martin  Van  Buren  amended  by 
striking  out  all  that  went  to  authorize  the  beginning  of  the  work.  The 
names  of  nine  of  the  commissioners  were  also  stricken  from  the 

April  17. 

list.  In  this  shape  it  became  a law  on  the  l7th,  and  twenty 
thousand  dollars  were  appropriated  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  explora- 
tions and  models. 

The  five  commissioners  retained  were  Stephen  Van  Eensselaer,  De 
Witt  Clinton,  Samuel  Young,  Joseph  Ellicott,  and  Myron  Holley.  They 
met  in  New  York  City  in  May,  and  organized  with  De  Witt  Clinton, 
president,  Samuel  Young,  secretary,  and  Myron  Holley,  treasurer. 

They  spent  the  summer  in  examining  physical  obstacles,  in  trying 
to  conciliate  public  opinion,  and  in  devising  a system  of  finance  to  meet 
the  vast  expenditures  which  a canal  would  involve. 

This  year  was  rendered  memorable  among  commercial  men  for  the  enor- 
mous importation  of  merchandise  from  Europe  of  every  description.  A 
new  impulse  was  given  to  business.  The  financial  condition  of  the 
country  was  improving  under  the  influence  of  a national  bank  — which 
Secretary  Dallas  had  at  last  succeeded  in  establishing.  His  plan,  modeled 
ufter  Hamilton’s,  except  in  a few  particulars,  was  carried  into  effect  on  the 
10th  of  April,  1816.  During  the  same  month  James  Monroe  received 
the  nomination  for  President,  and  Governor  Tompkins  of  New  York  for 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 

Before  the  canal  commissioners  reported  the  results  of  their  investiga- 
tions to  the  legislature,  in  the  winter  of  1817,  the  Presidential 

^ 1817* 

election  had  taken  place.  Thus  the  office  of  governor  of  New 
York  would  be  vacant  on  the  4th  of  March.  Measures  were  in  agitation 
to  place  De  Witt  Clinton  in  the  gubernatorial  chair,  which  awoke  all  the 
slumbering  animosities  and  prejudices  of  a decade.  The  contest  was  no 
longer  between  the  great  national  parties.  The  Erie  Canal  was  the  spinal 
column  of  New  York  politics. 
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The  month  of  April,  1817,  opened  with  preparations  for  an  obstinate 
struggle.  The  Fortieth  session  of  the  New  York  Legislature  had  already 
distinguished  itself  by  adopting  the  immortal  recommendation  of  Governor 
Tompkins  in  January  — that  slavery  should  cease  forever  in  the  State 
of  New  York  on  the  4th  of  July,  1827.  This  great  measure  in  behalf  of 
human  rights  was  due  chiefly  to  the  exertions  of  Peter  A.  Jay  and  Wil- 
liam Jay,  sons  of  the  chief  justice,  Cadwallader  D.  Golden,  and  other 
distinguished  philanthropists  of  the  city  of  New  York,  several  of  whom 
belonged  to  the  Society  of  Friends.  The  new  canal  bill,  shaped  by  De 
Witt  Clinton,  and  embracing  a careful  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the 
Apru  1.  work,  occupied  attention  in  the  Assembly  from  the  1st 

to  the  10th  of  April,  when  it  passed  by  a ver}^  small  majority.  During 
the  debate  Stephen  Van  Eensselaer  sent  in  a proposition  for  undertaking 
the  whole  Erie  Canal  himself,  so  confident  was  he  of  the  vast  profits  and 
advantages  in  prospect.  Judge  Nathaniel  Pendleton,  who  had  been  sup- 
posed hostile  to  the  bill,  came  out  strongly  in  its  favor  on  the  8th.  He  was 
a perfect  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  conscientious  and  high-minded, 
and  it  was  only  after  patient  study  of  the  surveys  and  calculations  that 
his  sober  judgment  helped  to  turn  the  scale.  He  made  an  important 
speech  on  the  subject,  provoked  by  the  determined  opposition  of  Judge 
James  Emott,  whose  talents  were  of  the  first  order,  and  in  whose  opinion 
New  York  should  not  embark  in  the  enterprise  for  a long  time  to  come  — 
a man  able  to  cool  ardor  most  effectually  with  an  appalling  table  of 
figures.  William  B.  Eochester,  a young  member  of  great  promise,  made 
his  first  parliamentary  efforts  in  a succession  of  brilliant  speeches. 
Wheeler  Barnes  and  John  I.  Ostrander  were  both  conspicuous  for  elo- 
quence and  force  of  argument  in  favor  of  the  canal.  But  several  delega- 
tions had  come  armed  with  the  most  formidable  weapons  of  antagonism. 
On  the  9th  William  A.  Duer  recommenced  the  debate  in  his  ablest  man- 
ner. He  said  he  should  sustain  the  cause  and  persevere  to  the  end.  His 
words  did  not  seem  greatly  to  affect  his  hearers.  At  this  critical  moment 
Elisha  Williams  came  to  the  rescue.  He  was  one  of  the  strong  men  of 
his  time,  polished  and  commanding  as  a public  speaker,  and  as  remarkable 
for  versatility  as  for  elegance  of  diction.  He  sustained  Duer  manfully, 
defended  the  bill  section  by  section,  answered  all  the  questions  of  its  lead- 
ing opponents,  tore  the  mask  from  those  pretended  friends  who  were  se- 
cretly aiming  at  the  destruction  of  the  bill — a torrent  of  invective  flowing 
in  one  continuous  stream  from  his  lips  like  burning  lava  — and  by  happy 
strokes  of  humor  extinguished  petty  objections,  thickly  interspersed  by 
legislators  without  the  mind  to  conceive  or  judgment  to  appreciate  great 
enterprises  for  the  public  good.  He  turned  towards  the  delegation  from 
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New  York  City,  who,  unlike  their  predecessors  of  1816,  were,  almost  to  a 
man,  hostile  to  the  canal,  and  drew  an  animated  picture  of  the  future 
grandeur  of  the  metropolis  when  the  great  channels  of  inland  navigation 
should  be  completed,  exclaiming  with  magnetic  warmth,  “ If  the  canal  is 
to  be  a shower  of  gold,  it  wiU  fall  upon  New  York  City;  if  a river  of 
gold,  it  will  flow  into  her  lap.” 

Thus  far  the  battle  was  won.  The  bill  went  to  the  senate,  where,  on 
motion  of  George  Tibbitts,  it  was  made  the  special  order  for  the 

^ ^ , April  10. 

following  day.  On  the  12th  and  on  the  14th  it  was  discussed 
with  spirit.  The  opponents,  among  whom  were  Walter  Bowne,  Peter 
E.  Livingston,  Lucas  Elmendorf,  Isaac  Ogden,  and  Moses  Cantine,  spoke 
successively  against  any  precipitate  measures.  George  Tibbitts  made  a 
sound  and  judicious  speech,  foEowed  by  Martin  Van  Buren  in  favor  of 
the  biU.  This  last  was  the  great  argument  of  the  session.  Van  Buren  was 
known  to  be  adroitly  working  to  defeat  Clinton’s  election  as  governor,  on 
the  ground  that  he  had  a secret  understanding  with  the  Federalists,  and 
such  a masterly  effort  in  favor  of  Clinton’s  project  surprised  many.  Van 
Buren  said  the  canal  was  to  promote  the  interest  and  character  of  the 
State  in  a thousand  ways ; he  should  vote  for  it,  and  should  consider  it 
the  most  important  vote  he  ever  gave  in  his  life.  When  he  resumed  his 
seat,  Clinton,  who  had  been  an  attentive  listener  in  the  Senate  Chamber, 
breaking  through  the  extreme  reserve  created  by  political  colhsions,  ap- 
proached and  congratulated  him  in  the  most  flattering  terms. 

The  bill  passed  the  Senate  on  the  loth,  but  it  was  subjected  to  another 
severe  ordeal  in  the  councE  of  revision,  of  which  Lieutenant-g-overnor 
Tayler  was  president,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  as  well  as  for- 
midable opponents  of  the  measure.  Chancellor  James  Kent,  Chief  Jus- 
tice Smith  Thompson,  Judge  Jonas  Platt,  and  Judge  Joseph  C.  Yates  — 
afterwards  governor  of  the  State  — were  present.  Platt  and  Yates 
were  decidedly  in  the  affirmative.  The  chancellor  said  it  seemed 
like  a gigantic  project  which  would  require  the  wealth  of  the  United 
States  to  accomplish,  and  he  thought  it  inexpedient  to  commit  the  State 
untE  public  opinion  could  be  better  united.  The  chief  justice  said  the 
bill  gave  arbitrary  powers  to  the  commissioners  over  private  rights  with- 
out sufficient  provisos  and  guards  ; he  was,  therefore,  opposed.  The 
crisis  was  alarming.  Tayler  held  the  casting  vote.  Near  the  close  of 
the  discussion  Vice-President  Tompkins  entered  the  council-chamber, 
and  took  his  seat  famEiarly ; he  expressed  a decided  opinion  against  the 
biE,  remarking  that  the  late  peace  with  Great  Britain  was  a mere  truce, 
and  that  the  credit  and  resources  of  the  State  ought  to  be  employed  in 
preparing  for  war.  “ Do  you  think  so  ? ” asked  Chancellor  Kent.  “ Yes,” 
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was  the  reply,  “ England  will  never  forgive  us  for  our  victories  ; and,  my 
word  for  it,  we  shall  have  another  war  within  two  years.”  The  chancellor 
sprang  to  his  feet,  and  with  great  animation  declared  : “ Then  if  we  must 
have  war  or  have  a canal,  I am  in  favor  of  the  canal,  and  I vote  for  this 
bill.”  His  voice  gave  the  majority,  and  the  bill  became  a law.^ 

The  first  meeting  of  the  commissioners  was  held  in  Utica  on  the  3d  of 
June  to  receive  proposals  and  make  contracts.  It  was  determined 
■ to  break  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  Kome,  and  an  arrangement 
was  made  for  appropriate  ceremonies.  The  4th  of  July  was  the  day 
chosen.  At  sunrise  the  commissioners  and  a large  concourse  of  citizens 
assembled  at  the  place  appointed.  In  behalf  of  the  community  of 
the  region  a few  pertinent  remarks  were  made  by  Hon.  Joshua 
Hathaway,  who  presented  the  spade  to  De  Witt  Clinton,  president  of  the 
commissioners,  and  also  governor  of  the  State  — having  been  duly 
July  4.  April  despite  all  efforts  to  the  contrary.  Clinton  placed 

it  in  the  hands  of  Judge  James  Eichardson,  the  first  contractor  engaged 
in  the  work.  Samuel  Young  then  made  a short  address,  in  which  he 
said  with  striking  emphasis,  “By  this  great  highway  unborn  millions 
will  transport  their  surplus  productions  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
hold  a useful  and  profitable  intercourse  with  all  the  maritime  nations  of 
the  earth.  Let  us  proceed  to  the  work  animated  by  the  prospect  of  its 
speedy  accomplishment,  and  cheered  with  the  anticipated  benedictions  of 
a grateful  posterity  ” ; after  which  the  spade  was  thrust  into  the  earth 
by  Eichardson,  citizens  and  laborers,  ambitious  of  the  honor,  following 
his  example  amid  the  firing  of  cannon  and  the  acclamations  of  thousands 
of  spectators. 

Though  the  beginning  vras  thus  auspicious,  the  canal  in  its  progress 
met  with  obstacles  of  every  kind  and  character.  To  expect  to  accomplish 
such  a work  without  other  means  than  what  New  York  could  provide 
seemed  to  the  mass  of  the  people  like  a prodigious  dream.  The  venerable 
Jefferson,  a zealous  advocate  of  internal  improvements,  said  it  had  been 
undertaken  a century  too  soon.  Madison  thought  its  cost  would  exceed 
the  whole  resources  of  the  nation.  Eufus  King  declined  to  sanction  a 
project  involving  the  ruin  and  bankruptcy  of  the  State.  Sensible  and 
sagacious  men  all  over  the  country  questioned  the  soundness  of  Clinton’s 
views.  Appropriations  from  year  to  year  were  obtained  from  the  legis- 
lature with  the  utmost  difficulty,  and  Clinton’s  repeated  assurances  that 
the  resources  of  the  State  were  ample  to  meet  the  whole  expenditure 
were  ridiculed  as  the  vagaries  of  a monomaniac.  It  seemed  many  times 
as  if  between  the  madness  of  politicians  and  the  skepticism  of  the  public 

1 Letter  from  Judge  Jonas  Platt  to  Dr.  HosacJc. 
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the  enterprise  would  he  effectually  crippled.  No  man  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a grand  idea  for  the  common  good  was  more  abused  than  Clinton. 
His  inflexible  perseverance  was  quoted  in  derision,  the  canal  was  styled 
“ a big  ditch,”  in  which,  it  was  said,  “ would  be  buried  the  treasure  of  the 
State,  to  be  watered  by  the  tears  of  posterity.”  His  powerful  speeches 
were  garbled  by  writers  of  every  grade,  and  his  eloquence  over  the  na- 
tional glory  connected  with  the  enterprise  ” was  turned  into  shafts  of  wit 
and  satire  to  be  used  as  weapons  for  his  overthrow.  He  was  hissed  on 
one  occasion  while  addressing  a crowd  in  the  Park,  from  the  steps  of  the 
New  York  City  Hall,  for  predicting  that  the  city  would  within  a century 
stretch  continuously  to  the  shore  of  the  Harlem  Eiver  ! 

“ Don’t  thee  think  friend  Clinton  has  a bee  in  his  bonnet  ? ” asked  a 
worthy  Quaker  of  the  gentleman  who  stood  next  him. 

Persistent  opposition  to  Clinton’s  administration  soon  developed  itself, 
giving  origin  to  the  formation  of  two  new  and  distinctly  marked  parties, 
known  as  the  Bucktails  and  the  Clintonians.  It  was  after  a long  and 
fierce  struggle  between  the  Bucktails  on  the  one  side  and  the  Clintonians 
and  Federalists  on  the  other,  that  a new  State  constitution  was  framed  and 
adopted  in  the  autumn  of  1821.  Clinton  was  four  times  elected  governor ; 
he  occupied  the  position  nine  years,  the  whole  period,  indeed,  from  the 
date  of  his  first  election  until  his  death  in  1828,  with  the  exception  of  one 
term,  1822  - 1824,  when  Joseph  C.  Yates  was  the  successful  candidate. 
The  five  canal  commissioners  continued  in  office,  as  named  in  the  act  of 
1816.  Vacancies  were  to  be  filled  by  the  legislature,  as  in  the  national 
senate.  In  1819  Ellicott  resigned,  and  Henry  Seymour  was  appointed  in 
his  stead,  holding  the  office  some  twelve  years. ^ In  1821  William  C. 
Bouck,  afterwards  governor  of  the  State,  was  appointed  an  additional  com- 
missioner.2  Under  authority  conferred  by  the  act  of  1817,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  York  appointed  Eichard  Varick,  WilEam  Walton  Woolsey, 
Nathaniel  W.  Howell,  Obadiah  German,  and  Elisha  Jenkins  to  appraise 
the  property  of  the  former  canal  company,  about  to  be  purchased. 

1 Henry  Seymour,  born  May  30,  1780,  was  the  son  of  Major  Moses  Seymour  of  Litch- 
field, Connecticut,  who  participated  in  the  capture  of  Burgoyne,  and  was  one  of  the  officers 
present  at  the  memorable  dinner  to  which  Burgoyne  was  invited  on  the  day  following  the 
capitulation.  His  wife  was  Molly,  daughter  of  Colonel  Ebenezer  Marsh,  They  had  one 
daughter,  who  married  her  cousin,  Kev.  Truman  Marsh,  and  five  sons,  of  whom  one  settled  in 
Vermont,  and  was  United  States  Senator  for  a dozen  years,  another  became  distinguished  as 
a financier  and  bank  president,  two  were  high  sheriffs  of  the  county,  and  Henry,  the  carnal 
commissioner,  settled  early  in  Onondaga  County,  New  York,  where  he  became  a wealthy 
landholder,, and  subsequently  mayor  of  Utica.  He  was  a gentleman  of  the  old  school,  highly 
cultivated  by  study,  and  of  polished  manners. 

2 By  an  act  of  the  legislature.  May  6,  1844,  the  number  of  canal  commissioners  was  re- 
duced to  four,  and  they  were  made  elective  every  four  years.  By  the  constitution  of  1846 
three  commissioners  were  to  be  elected,  on  a term  of  three  years,  so  classified  that  one  would 
be  elected  every  year. 
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Notwithstanding  the  political  clamor  against  Clinton,  it  must  by  no 
means  be  supposed  that  the  cultivated  intelligence  of  New  York  City 
was  insensible  to  the  greatness  of  the  man  who  for  ten  years  had  not 
only  performed  the  duties  of  mayor  with  scrupulous  fidelity,  but  had  been 
the  liberal  patron  of  every  important  scheme  of  learning  and  benevolence. 
It  was  the  period  for  founding  and  testing  the  value  of  institutions. 
Clinton,  by  the  force  of  circumstances  not  less  than  his  own  commanding 
power,  stood  like  a giant  ready  to  solve  grave  problems  and  push  into 
successful  operation  all  manner  of  worthy  enterprises.  Whatever  charity 
or  society  was  in  contemplation,  his  favor  was  considered  of  the  first 
moment.  He  was  identified  with  the  growth  of  the  city  in  a greater 
variety  of  directions  than  any  other  individual  of  his  time ; and  his  ser- 
vices were  known  and  generously  appreciated. 

He  was  one  of  the  founders,  in  connection  with  Dr.  Hosack,  Dr.  Mitch- 
ill,  Dr.  Macneven,  Dr.  John  W.  Francis,  and  John  Griscom,  of  the 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  and  was  chosen  its  first  president 
when  it  was  incorporated  in  1814.  He  was  elected  president  of  the  New 
York  Historical  Society  a few  months  prior  to  his  election  as 
governor  of  the  State  — succeeding  Gouverneur  Morris,  deceased, 
who  had  been  president  of  this  renowned  institution  about  a year.  Dr. 
Hosack  was  then  its  corresponding  secretary ; and  the  accomplished  Dr. 
Francis,  just  returned  from  Europe  where  he  had  enjoyed  the  instruction, 
society,  and  in  several  instances  the  warm  friendship  of  the  prominent 
scientific  men  of  the  Old  World,  was  its  librarian.  Clinton  had  ever  been 
an  active  friend  to  the  New  York  Hospital,  and  was  chiefly  instrumental 
in  the  passage  of  the  act,  in  1816,  establishing  the  Bloomingdale  Asylum 
for  the  Insane,  which,  located  in  the  midst  of  forty  well-cultivated  acres, 
was  first  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients  in  1821. 

Nor  was  he  less  influential  in  the  establishment  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Asylum,  incorporated  by  the  legislature,  April  15,  1817,  the  same  day 
that  Mr.  Gallaudet’s  school  was  opened  in  Hartford.  Up  to  that  time 
not  a single  institution  of  the  kind  had  existed  in  America,  and  only 
about  twenty-five  in  Europe.  Clinton  was  the  first  president  of  the 
board  of  directors,  and  Eichard  Yarick  and  John  Ferguson  were  vice- 
presidents.  For  some  years  the  school  was  kept  in  a public  building ; 
Dr.  Samuel  Akerly  was  from  1821  to  1831  superintendent,  secretary,  and 
physician,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Harvey  P.  Peet.  The  corporation 
at  length  donated  the  site  for  an  edifice  in  Fiftieth  Street  (now  occupied 
by  Columbia  College)  and  the  corner-stone  was  laid  in  1829.  The  insti- 
tution was  driven  by  the  increase  of  population  to  its  present  beautiful 
site  on  Washington  Heights  in  1856,  and  buildings  and  grounds  were 
provided  at  a cost  of  half  a million  of  dollars. 
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The  American  Bible  Society,  formed  at  ~New  York  ir±  1816,  received 
substantial  encouragement  from  Clinton ; Elias  Boudinot,  the  venerable 
philanthropist  who  had  long  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  bibli- 
cal literature,  and  donated  ten  thousand  dollars  to  the  cause, 
was  its  first  president.  Some  two  years  later  was  founded  the 
Presbyterian  Education  Society,  to  aid  impecunious  young  men  in  study- 
ing for  the  ministry,  of  which  Boudinot  was  also  president  until  his 
death  in  1821 ; of  this  institution  Clinton  was  vice-president  from  the 
beginning,  and  president  during  the  later  years  of  his  life.  When  Mrs. 
Divie  Bethune  agitated  the  subject  of  Sabbath  schools  in  N’ew  York 
City  in  1812,  many  excellent  people  expressed  doubts  as  to  the  propriety 
of  devoting  any  portion  of  the  Sabbath  to  such  purposes,  and  she  went  to 
Clinton  for  his  _ ^ 

opinion,  who  was 
at  once  interested 
and  advised  her 
to  make  the  ex- 
periment quietly. 

She  did  so,  open- 
ing a little  school  ^ 
on  Sunday  after- 
noons in  the  vi- 
cinity of  her  city 
residence,  and  an- 
other in  the  base- 
ment of  her  coun- 
try-seat at  Green- 
wich.  The  war 
however 
such  distress 

the  poor,  that  Mrs.  Bethune’s  energies  were  absorbed  in  a society  organized 
by  a few  charitable  ladies  to  provide  employment  for  helpless  women 
whose  husbands  were  in  the  army.  A wooden  building  was  rented,  and 
some  five  or  six  hundred  families  thus  sustained  until  the  return  of  peace. 
In  1816  Mrs.  Bethune  called  a meeting  of  ladies  in  the  Wall  Street  Church 
to  organize  a Sabbath  School  Society,  which  established  schools  and  con- 
ducted them  successfully  until  absorbed  by  the  N'ew  York  branch  of 
the  American  Sunday  School  Union,  in  1827.  Clinton,  who  loved  educa- 
tion as  a science  as  well  as  a charity,  facilitated  this  work  in  innumer- 
able ways;  and  when  it  ceased  he  suggested  to  Mrs.  Bethune  that 
many  children  of  laboring  parents,  too  young  for  common  schools,  needed 
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fostering  instruction  — which  resulted,  through  her  efforts,  in  the  Infant 
School  Society,  organized  in  May,  1827.  Clinton,  in  his  last  message  to 
the  legislature,  mentioned  this  charity  as  one  deserving  “ the  most  liberal 
benefactions  from  individuals,  and  the  most  ample  endowments  from  the 
public.”  Meanwhile  the  common-school  system  of  New  York,  which  his 
far-seeing  statesmanship  had  instituted,  was  growing  into  magnificent  pro- 
ms poi^fions.  The  fifth  annual  report,  transmitted  to  the  legislature 
in  March  by  the  superintendent,  Gideon  Hawley,  informed  the 
public  that  five  thousand  schools  were  in  successful  operation  in  the 
State,  in  which  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  children  were  annually 
taught  during  an  average  period  of  from  four  to  six  months. 

The  scholarly  Cadwallader  D.  Golden  was  appointed  mayor  in  1818.^ 
He,  like  Clinton,  was  industriously  active  in  the  interests  of  humanity, 
and  viewed  men  and  things  from  a philosophical  standpoint.  One  of  his 
earliest  duties  was  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  the  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Pauperism.  Emigration  was  pouring  into  New  York  ship- 
loads of  the  lowest  and  most  ignorant  classes  in  Europe,  who  found 
shelter  as  best  they  could  in  sheds,  cellars,  or  rookeries  of  any  description, 
and,  choosing  rather  to  steal  than  beg,  were  scarcely  less  dangerous  to 
society  than  so  many  wild  animals.  The  patience  and  the  pockets  of  the 
citizens  were  severely  taxed.  Golden  stated  in  November,  1819,  that 
during  the  preceding  twenty  months  eighteen  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  thirty  foreign  emigrants  had  arrived  in  the  city  and  been  reported  at 
his  office. 

Meanwhile  national  affairs  were  in  a promising  condition.  Monroe  was 
prudent,  and  his  administration  was  harmonious  and  prosperous.  The 
fierce  strife  of  parties  ceased  through  his  tranquillizing  influence.  He 
made  a tour  inspecting  the  frontier  defenses  of  the  country  from  Portland 
to  Detroit  in  the  first  summer  of  his  rule.  Mrs.  Monroe  was  Eliza, 
daughter  of  Lawrence  Kortwright,  of  New  York,  whom  Monroe  met, 
courted,  and  married  during  the  gay  winter  following  Washington’s  first 
inauguration ; she  had  been  one  of  the  belles  of  the  city  during  the  Eev- 
olution,  and  was  ridiculed  for  having  rejected  so  many  dashing  adorers 
and  chosen  a plain  member  of  Congress.  The  chief  events  of  Monroe’s 
first  term  of  office  were  the  admission  of  Mississippi,  Illinois,  and  Ala- 
bama into  the  Union,  and  the  important  cession  of  Florida  by  Spain,  in 
1819,  completing  the  work  of  annexation  commenced  in  the  purchase  of 
Louisiana.  Indiana  was  admitted  into  the  Union  in  1816.  The  Hon. 

1 John  Ferguson  was  appointed  mayor  of  New  York  in  1815,  but  resigned,  and  Jacob  Kad- 
cliff  succeeded  to  the  office.  Eichard  Eiker  was  appointed  recorder  in  1815,  succeeding  Josiah 
Oden  Hoffman,  and  filled  the  office  until  the  appointment  of  Peter  Augustus  Jay  in  1819. 
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Peter  H.  Wendover  of  N'ew  York  called  attention  to  the  flag  of  the 
United  States,  which  did  not  represent  all  the  States,  and  offered  a motion 
for  its  alteration.  While  the  question  was  pending  Wendover  called  upon 
Captain  Samuel  C.  Eeid,  the  hero  of  Fayal,  who  happened  to  be  in  Wash- 
ington, and  requested  him  to  design  something  which  would  represent  the 
increase  of  the  States  without  destroying  the  distinctive  character  of  the 
flag.  As  originally  instituted  by  Congress,  June  14,  1777,  the  flag  bore 
thirteen  stars  and  thirteen  stripes.  When  new  States  came  in,  the  num- 
ber of  stars  and  stripes  were  to  be  correspondingly  increased,  pursuant  to 
an  act  of  Congress  passed  in  1794.  But  with  the  addition  of  new  stars 
and  stripes,  the  width  of  the  stripes  must  necessarily  be  lessened. 

Thus  it  was  losing  its  historical  signiflcance.  To  return  to  the 
original  device  would  be  inappropriate,  because  the  flag  would  then  give 
no  hint  of  the  growth  of  the  republic.  Captain  Eeid  soon  hit  upon  the 
happy  medium,  by  which  the  glory  of  the  past  could  be  combined  with 
the  progress  of  the  present  — the  thirteen  stripes  retained  as  a memento 
of  the  original  Union,  alternate  red  and  white,  and  a new  star,  white  on  a 
blue  held,  added  whenever  a new  State  was  admitted,  to  indicate  the 
growth  of  the  nation.  The  design  was  unique,  beautiful,  and  satisfactory. 
Wendover  accepted  Eeid’s  idea,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  its  adoption 
by  Congress.  On  the  26th  of  March,  Wendover  wrote  to  Eeid  : Please 

inform  me  as  soon  as  convenient  what  a flag  (of  the  size  of  the  one  float- 
ing over  the  Capitol  at  Washington)  would  cost  in  New  York,  made  for 
the  purpose,  with  thirteen  stripes  and  twenty  stars,  forming  one  great 
luminary,  as  per  pasteboard  plan  you  handed  me  ? ” 

The  bill  providing  for  the  alteration  of  the  flag  from  and  after  the  4th 
of  July,  1818,  became  a law  on  the  4th  of  April. 

Captain  Eeid  purchased  the  materials,  and  Mrs.  Eeid  made  the  flag  in 
the  drawing-room  of  her  house  in  New  York  City,  27  Cherry  Street,  near 
Franklin  Square,  assisted  by  a number  of  young  ladies,  whose  names  were 
worked  upon  the  flag.  It  was  immediately  forwarded  to  Wendover,  who 
wrote  to  Eeid  on  the  13th  of  April ; I have  just  time  to  inform  you  that 
the  new  flag  arrived  here  per  mail  this  day,  and  was  hoisted  to  replace 
the  old  one  at  two  o’clock,  and  has  given  much  satisfaction  to  all  who 
have  seen  it,  as  far  as  I have  heard.  I am  pleased  with  its  form  and  pro- 
portions, and  have  no  doubt  it  will  satisfy  the  public  mind.  Mr.  Clay 
[then  Speaker  of  the  House]  says  it  is  wrong  that  there  should  be  no 
charge  in  your  bill  for  making  the  flag.  If  pay  for  that  will  be  acceptable, 
on  being  informed  I will  procure  it.  Do  not  understand  me  as  intending 
to  wound  Mrs.  Eeid,  or  others  who  may  have  given  aid,  and  please  pre- 
sent my  thanks  to  her  and  them,  and  accept  the  same  for  yourself.” 
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Through  the  long-continued  efforts  of  Thomas  Eddy  and  John  Pintard, 
the  first  Savings  Bank  in  New  York  went  into  operation  in  July,  1819. 
The  subject  had  been  in  agitation  from  time  to  time  since  1803. 
1819.  ^ meeting  was  called  in  the  autumn  of  1816  at  the  City  Hotel, 
and  a constitution  adopted  with  twenty-eight  directors  chosen  — the  list 
headed  by  De  Witt  Clinton  and  ending  with  John  Pintard;  but  so 
many  projects  of  benevolence  were  before  the  public  that  there  was  delay 
in  raising  the  necessary  capital.  William  Bayard  was  its  first  president ; 
John  Pintard  was  chosen  president  in  1828,  and  filled  the  ofhce  until 
the  year  1842. 

The  yellow  fever  appeared  in  the  city  in  1819,  creating  universal  alarm  ; 
but  it  disappeared  without  having  raged  with  as  much  fury  as  on  several 
former  occasions.  In  the  summer  of  1822  it  broke  out  in  Eector  Street, 
a part  of  the  city  hitherto  esteemed  secure  from  its  ravages.  The 
1823.  occurred  on  the  17th  of  June.  By  the  middle  of  July 

it  was  spreading  with  fearful  rapidity.  Business  was  entirely  suspended 
in  August  and  a part  of  September,  and  the  only  sounds  to  break  the  ter- 
rible stillness  were  the  rumbling  of  hearses  and  the  footsteps  of  nurses 
and  physicians.  High  board-fences  shut  off  each  infected  street  or  dis- 
trict below  City  Hall.  It  has  utterly  desolated  the  lower  portions  of  the 
city,”  wrote  Eobert  M.  Hartley  under  date  of  September  1,  1822,  to  his 
father.  Thousands  have  left,  and  other  thousands,  panic-stricken,  are 
daily  leaving.  Stores  and  dwellings  are  closed  and  deserted.  The  custom- 
house, post-office,  all  the  banks,  insurance  offices,  and  other  public  places 
of  business  have  been  removed  to  the  upper  part  of  Broadway  and  to 
Greenwich  village,  the  region  round  about  being  mostly  occupied  by  mer- 
chants in  buildings  temporarily  erected  for  their  convenience.  Such  a 
motley  scene  as  is  exhibited  defies  description.  There  are  carts,  cartmen, 
carpenters,  carriages,  dust,  and  dry  goods  — to  the  end  of  the  alphabet.” 
There  was  no  relief  until  November. 

While  the  pestilence  was  at  its  height  a ship  entered  the  harbor  upon 
which  Charles  Matthews  was  a passenger  from  Europe.  Hearing  that 
one  hundred  and  forty  deaths  had  occurred  in  the  city  that  very 
day,  he  was  in  great  consternation,  and  unwilling  to  land.  Stephen 
Price  and  Edmund  Simpson  were  the  managers  of  the  Park  Theater ; the 
latter  at  once  addressed  a note  to  Dr.  Francis,  asking  him  to  visit 
Matthews  for  the  purpose  of  calming  his  excitement.  Eepairing  to  the 
vessel,  they  found  Matthews  walking  the  deck,  tottering,  and  in  extremest 
agitation.  He  said  he  felt  the  pestilential  air,  every  cloud  was  surcharged 
with  mortality,  every  wave  in  its  tossing  imparted  poison.  He  insisted 
upon  finding  shelter  in  some  remote  spot.  Hoboken  was  suggested^  and 
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thither  he  proceeded,  attended  by  Simpson  and  Dr.  Francis.  They  found 
a gardener’s  cottage  some  two  miles  from  the  J ersey  shore  on  the  road  to 
Hackensack,  and  the  great  comedian  spent  the  entire  night  pacing  his 
diminutive  apartment,  overwhelmed  with  terror  and  despair.  The  situa- 
tion became  tolerable  after  a few  days,  and  he  turned  for  useful  diversion 
to  the  poultry-yard  and  the  pastures,  practising  among  their  inhabitants 
the  art  of  mimicry  for  which  he  was  renowned.  His  age  was  about  forty, 
his  figure  was  tall  and  thin,  one  leg  was  shorter  than  the  other,  and  his 
features  were  extremely  irregular  from  the  effects  of  an  injury  in  being 
thrown  from  a gig,  but  vivified  with  intelligence.  He  was  a remarkable 
specimen  of  what  early  training  and  protracted  and  intense  study  may 
accomplish.  And  yet  he  was  a dyspeptic  and  morbidly  nervous,  never 
paying  any  attention  to  physical  improvement  in  his  incessant  strife  for 
intellectual  progress.  He  was  always  complaining  and  never  well. 

The  sensation  created  by  Edmund  Kean,  on  his  first  visit  to  'New  York, 
had  hardly  died  away  when  Matthews  came.  Kean  arrived  in  1820  and 
departed  June  4,  1821.  He  was  thirty-three,  small  of  stature,  but  grace- 
ful, and  when  under  the  influence  of  passion  effective  and  even  grand. 
His  little,  well- wrought,  strong  frame  seemed  capable  of  any  amount  of 
endurance ; he  was  an  admirable  fencer,  a finished  gentleman,  a most 
insidious  lover,  and  a terrific  tragedian.  His  face  was  expressive,  his 
eye  brilliant,  his  action  free,  and  his  voice  flexible  and  strong.  He  was, 
like  Matthews,  a close  student,  and  a master  of  mimic  power.  Both 
secured  the  glories  of  success.  But  Kean  was  irregular  in  life,  capricious 
in  temper,  and  eccentric  in  habit,  while  Matthews  was  the  apostle  of 
temperance  and  circumspection.  Kean  mixed  with  all  sorts  of  people, 
and  when  attacked  by  the  press,  ordered  the  papers  carried  from  his 
presence  with  a pair  of  tongs.  Matthews  was  fond  of  literary  characters, 
was  acquainted  with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  moved  in  a social  circle  among 
the  most  eminent  authors  and  actors,  and  was  singularly  gifted  with 
worldly  prudence. 

The  Old  Park  Theater  was  burned  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  May; 
1820,  and  such  was  the  rapidity  of  the  conflagration  that  not  an  article 
of  wardrobe  or  scenery  was  saved.  A new  edifice  arose  upon  its  site, 
eighty  feet  wide  by  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  feet  deep,  running  through 
to  Theater  Alley,  where  a large  wing  was  attached  containing  the  green- 
room and  dressing-rooms.  The  audience  entered  by  seven  arched  door- 
ways, all  opening  outward.  The  interior  was  fashioned  to  seat  twenty- 
five  hundred  persons.  It  had  three  circles  of  boxes,  forty-two  in  all,  two 
side  tiers,  a spacious  gallery,  and  a pleasant  pit.  It  was  first  opened  in 
September,  1821,  and  the  builders,  John  Jacob  Astor  and  John  K.  Beekman, 
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lirterior  of  Park  Theater,  November  7,  1822. 

[Charles  Matthews  and  Miss  Ellen  A.  Johnson  in  the  farce  of  ‘‘  Monsieur  Tonson.”] 

were  greatly  applauded  for  their  public  spirit  and  good  taste.  It  was 
closed  until  late  in  the  autumn  of  1822,  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of 
the  yellow  fever ; but  with  the  coining  of  the  frosts,  and  the  general 
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return  of  the  citizens  to  their  homes,  it  became  the  scene  of  the  intro- 
duction of  Matthews  to  a New  York  audience.  The  Commercial  Adver- 
tiser of  hTovember  8,  1822,  says : “ We  last  night  paid  our  dollar  to 
witness  this  gentleman’s  far-famed  exhibitions,  and  confess  that 

o . ’ 1833. 

we  do  not  regret  the  time  or  the  money  spent.  The  house  was 
so  crowded  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  we  could  procure  a seat,  and 
amidst  so  large  an  audience  we  could  not  discover  even  a whisper 
of  disapprobation.  Mr.  Matthews  played  Goldfinch  in  the  'Eoad  to 
Euin.’  The  popular  farce  of  ' Monsieur  Tonson  ’ was  performed  ^ 
for  the  first  time,  and  Mr.  Matthews  supported  the  principal  char- 
acter with  great  eclat.  His  comic  songs  and  imitations  were  the  best 
we  ever  heard ; and  in  consequence  of  his  variations,  on  being  encored, 
the  audience  seemed  disposed  to  sit  all  night  and  enjoy  this  species 
of  entertainment.” 

The  original  water-color  painting  from  which  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration has  been  copied  is  of  exceptional  historic  interest,  because  of  its 
approved  portraiture.^  The  wife  of  Governor  De  Witt  Clinton  occupies 
the  box  in  the  first  tier,  nearest  the  stage.  In  the  third  box,  beyond,  are 
seated  the  Mayor  and  Mrs.  Cadwallader  D.  Golden,  daughter  of  Bishop 
Provost,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eobert  Lenox,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Miss  Wilkes,  and 
John  K.  Beekman.  In  the  boxes  between  the  two  are  said  to  be  recog- 
nized Mrs.  Daniel  Webster,  Mrs.  Ogden,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Mitchill,  Mrs. 
Major  Fairlie,  Dr.  Hosack,  Jacob  H.  Le  Eoy,  William  Bayard,  James 
Watson,  Dr.  McLane,  and  Mrs.  Newbold  ; while  Henry  Brevoort,  James 
Kirke  Paulding,  James  W.  Gerard,  Henry  Carey,  and  Swift  Livingston 
are  seated  just  beyond.  One  of  the  second  tier  of  boxes  is  occupied  by 
Judge  and  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Pendleton  and  Judge  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Jones. 

1 The  history  of  the  water- color  painting,  now  in  possession  of  the  New  York  Historical 
Society,  is  scarcely  less  interesting  than  the  picture  itself.  The  original  drawing  was  made 
for  William  Bayard  by  John  Searle,  a clever  amateur  artist,  and  the  picture  when  completed 
was  hung  upon  the  wall  of  Mr.  Bayard’s  country  residence.  Some  years  since  Thomas  W. 
Channing  Moore  became  much  interested  in  it  while  visiting  Mr.  Bayard,  and  with  the 
instinct  of  a genuine  antiquarian  resolved  that  such  a treasure  should  not  be  entirely  lost  to 
New  York.  He  accordingly  obtained  permission  to  bring  it  to  the  city  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  it  to  Mr.  Elias  Dexter.  Six  of  the  gentlemen  whose  portraits  appear  in  the  painting 
were  then  living  — Francis  Barretto,  Eobert  G-.  Ij.  De  Peyster,  Gouverneur  S.  Bibby,  Wil- 
liam Bayard,  Jr.,  William  Maxwell,  and  James  W.  Gerard — and  were  invited  to  an  inter- 
view for  its  examination.  Mr.  Barretto  and  Mr.  Bibby  remembered  and  were  able  to 
recognize  nearly  every  person  represented  upon  the  canvas.  All  the  gentlemen  pronounced 
the  portraits  striking  ; and  many  reminiscences  were  related  in  connection  with  those  supposed 
to  be  present  on  that  memorable  evening  when  Matthews  first  appeared  in  the  farce  of 
Monsieur  Tonson.  A key  was  made  to  the  painting,  and  it  was  photographed  by  Dexter  ; 
it  was  then  returned  to  its  owner.  Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Bayard  it  descended  to  his  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Harriet  Bayard  Yan  Rensselaer,  and  was  subsequently  presented  by  her  heirs  to  the 
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The  social  life  of  New  York  at  this  period  was  invested  with  a peculiar 
charm.  Wealth  and  refinement,  money-making  and  good-breeding,  were 
blended  as  never  before.  The  flavor  of  courts  clung  to  the  numerous 
representatives  of  the  old  colonial  aristocracy,  who  still  formed  the  metal 
in  the  cup.  But  intellectual  achievement  was  held  in  severe  respect,  and 
benevolence  was  the  fashion  of  the  day.  The  man  of  means  was  measured 
according  to  his  intelligent  promotion  of  art,  science,  literature,  religion, 
and  internal  improvements.  Pride  of  family  existed,  as  was  natural  in 
such  a community,  but  a birthright  commanded  little  consideration  unless 
divested  of  all  suspicion  of  ignorance  and  vulgarity.  The  tone  of  society 
was  elevated  without  being  pretentious.  Progress  was  the  all-absorbing 
idea.  The  development  of  the  industries,  schemes  of  charity,  and  the 
education  of  the  laboring  classes  were  drawing-room  topics.  A fund  had 
been  appropriated  by  the  State,  in  1820,  for  the  support  of  common 
schools,  amounting  to  a million  and  a half  of  dollars.  Enormous  sums 
were  expended  yearly  in  the  city  from  private  sources.  Beauty  and 
fashion  were  none  the  less  admired ; amusements  were  patronized,  and 
the  higher  obligations  of  polite  life  scrupulously  fulfilled.  Intercourse 
with  the  leading  men  and  women  of  both  the  New  England  and  Southern 
States  secured  to  New  York  greater  catholicity  of  spirit  than  elsewhere  ; 
and  the  shining  lights  of  foreign  statesmanship,  diplomacy,  and  letters, 
who  were  from  time  to  time  visitors  or  dwellers  in  the  city,  influenced 
more  or  less  the  public  taste. 

President  Monroe  was  much  in  New  York  during  his  eight  years’  ad- 
ministration. Mrs.  Monroe  was  not  only  a New-Yorker  herself,  but  was 
nearly  related  to  several  of  the  prominent  families ; her  sister  married 
Nicholas  Gouverneur,  of  the  great  commercial  house  doing  business  with 

New  York  Historical  Society.  The  key  furnishes  the  names,  in  addition  to  those  already 
mentioned,  of  Herman  Le  Roy,  William  Le  Roy,  Alexander  Hosack,  Stephen  Price,  Ed- 
Avard  Price,  Captain  J.  Richardson,  Mrs.  Eliza  Talbot,  Robert  Dyson,  Herman  Le  Roy,  Jr., 
D.  P.  Campbell,  Mrs.  Clinton,  Maltby  Geltson,  and  Mr.  Charaud,  in  the  first  and  second 
tier  of  boxes  ; and  in  the  pit,  Nicholas  C.  Rutgers,  Dr.  John  W.  Francis,  Walter  Livingston, 
Henry  W.  Cruger,  Dr.  John  Watts,  Pierre  C.  Van  Wyck,  Edmund  Wilkes,  Hamilton  Wilkes, 
John  Searle,  the  artist,  Thomas  F.  Livingston,  Dr.  John  Neilson,  Thomas  Bibby,  the  ancestor 
of  the  Bibby  family  in  New  York,  Avhose  descendants  now  represent  the  Yan  Cortlandts  of 
Yonkers,  Gouverneur  S.  Bibby,  Robert  G.  L.  De  Peyster,  Hugh  Maxwell,  William  Max- 
well, James  Seaton,  Andrew  Drew,  William  Wilkes,  Charles  Farquhar,  John  Berry,  Robert 
Gillespie,  Mordecai  M.  Noah,  William  Bell,  John  Lang,  editor  of  the  New  York  Gazette, 
James  McKay,  James  Alport,  James  Farquhar,  Thomas  W.  Moore,  Francis  Barretto,  Joseph 
Fowler,  John  J.  Boyd,  William  H.  Robinson,  and  Robert  Watts.  The  last  named,  sitting  in 
the  immediate  foreground,  close  by  the  orchestra,  may  be  recognized  by  his  light  coat.  He 
was  the  one  mentioned  on  page  650  as  the  handsomest  man  in  New  York.  Many  of  the 
gentlemen  wore  their  hats  for  protection  against  the  draughts  of  cold  wind  sweeping  through 
the  house. 
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all  parts  of  tlie  world  — descended  from  the  Gouverneurs  so  familiar  to 
the  reader  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work ; ^ and  their  son,  Samuel  L. 
Gouverneur,  the  New  York  postmaster  for  nine  years,  married  Maria,  the 
youngest  daughter  of  President  and  Mrs.  Monroe,  the  ceremony  being  per- 
formed at  the  White  House.  Mrs.  Gouverneur  was  a beautiful  bride,  and 
very  warmly  received  in  New  York  society.  She  dispensed  hospitalities 
at  her  elegant  home  in  the  metropolis  with  as  much  ease  and  dignity  as  her 
accomplished  mother  at  the  capital.  Mrs.  Monroe  will  be  remembered 
as  the  mistress  of  the  Executive  Mansion  who  carried  into  execution  the 
custom  of  never  returning  calls,  which  nearly  produced  a social  revolu- 
tion. The  question  of  propriety  as  to  indiscriminate  visiting  on  the  part 
of  the  wife  of  the  President  was  hotly  debated,  and  involved  diplomatic 
and  State  correspondence.  Mrs.  Monroe  remained  firm.  The  difficulty 
was  finally  adjusted  by  John  Quincy  Adams,  who  drew  up  the  formula 
which  has  since  regulated  the  etiquette  of  the  social  superstructure  at  the 
capital.  Mrs.  Monroe  was  extremely  exacting  in  the  matter  of  appro- 
priate dress  to  be  worn  at  her  receptions.  On  one  occasion  the  President 
refused  admission  to  a near  relative  who  was  not  prepared  with  a suit  of 
small-clothes  and  silk  hose.  Nearly  ten  years  of  Mrs.  Monroe’s  life  had 
been  spent  at  the  European  capitals,  while  accompanying  her  husband  on 
his  various  missions  to  foreign  courts,  and  her  daughters  were  at  school 
in  France.  The  elder,  Eliza,  who  married  Judge  George  Hay,  was  in  the 
same  class  and  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Hortense  Eugenie  Beauharnais, 
afterwards  Queen  of  Holland. 

Monroe  had  been  re-elected  President  with  but  one  dissenting  vote, 
that  of  New  Hampshire  — given  to  John  Quincy  Adams.  Tompkins  was 
again  Vice-President,  and  chairman  of  the  Senate,  in  which  Eufus  King 
and  Martin  Van  Buren  represented  New  York.  The  chief  controversy 
that  marked  Monroe’s  first  term  concerned  negro  slavery.  The  question 

1 See  Vol.  I.  388,  440.  The  Gouverneurs  have  been  ranked  among  the  best  families  of 
Few  York  for  nearly  two  centuries  ; few  names  are  better  known  than  those  of  Gouverneur 
Morris,  Gouverneur  Kemble,  Gouverneur  Ogden,  and  Gouverneur  Kortwright.  Isaac  Gou- 
verneur, son  of  Nicholas  and  Eliza  Kortwright  Gouverneur,  was  killed  in  a duel  with  William 
H.  Maxwell,  brother  of  Hugh  Maxwell.  His  brother,  Samuel  L.  Gouverneur,  married  Maria, 
daughter  of  President  Monroe.  Their  son,  Samuel  Lawrence  Gouverneur,  born  in  New  York 
City,  1828,  recently  died  in  Washington  ; he  served  in  the  Mexican  War  with  distinction, 
and  was  for  some  years  United  States  consul  at  Foo-Choo,  China ; his  wife  was  Marion, 
daughter  of  Judge  Campbell,  surrogate  of  New  York  City  for  many  years.  Lawrence  Kort- 
wright, the  father  of  Mrs.  Monroe,  was  the  son  of  Cornelius  Kortwright,  an  old  merchant  of 
New  York  in  the  time  of  Governor  Cosby,  who  married  Miss  Aspinwall.  The  Kortwright 
family  intermarried  with  the  Yerplancks,  the  Tillotsons,  the  Lawrences,  the  Livingstons,  and 
other  eminent  families.  The  town  of  Kortwright  was  named  for  Lawrence  Kortwright,  where 
he  had  purchased  large  tracts  of  land  intending  to  found  a manor. 
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arose  in  connection  with  a petition  for  the  admission  of  Missouri  into  the 
Union.  A bill,  with  an  amendment  prohibiting  slavery  in  the  new 
State,  was  defeated.  After  much  discussion  a compromise  was  effected, 
by  which  the  subject  was  dismissed  for  the  time  ; and  Missouri  took  her 
place  among  the  sovereign  States. 

Meanwhile  the  progress  of  the  Erie  Canal  was  a distinguished  success. 
It  stimulated  the  ambition  of  the  whole  country.  Enterprises  of  internal 
improvement  — of  lesser  magnitude  — were  taking  shape  in  many  direc- 
tions. The  fame  of  De  Witt  Clinton  had  gone  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
The  completion  of  each  section  of  the  great  work  was  attended  with  pub- 
lic ceremonials.  Thousands  of  people  made  long  journeys  to  see  the  deep 
cutting  through  mountain  ridges,  the  wonderful  embankments  and  aque- 
ducts, and  the  combined  locks.  Clinton’s  “ big  ditch  ” was  the  curiosity 
of  the  age. 

The  ancient  enemies  of  Clinton  appear  to  have  taken  alarm  at  his  in- 
creasing notoriety.  Having  been  displaced  from  the  governorship  in  1822 
by  the  election  of  Joseph  C.  Yates,  he  was  no  longer  in  the  political  field. 
Nor  was  he  a candidate  for  any  office.  He  was  simply  attending 
to  his  duties  as  president  of  the  board  of  canal  commissioners, 
and  devoting  toilsome  days  and  sleepless  nights  to  the  practical  realiza- 
tion of  his  stupendous  views.  He  had  for  years  been  traversing  the 
State  to  watch  over  the  progress  of  the  canal,  without  salary,  or  a dollar 
of  reward  for  his  services.  His  ceaseless  exertions  had  animated  industry 
and  enterprise,  facilitated  the  rapid  circulation  of  capital,  and  given  the 
New  York  public  a sweet  foretaste  of  unfolding  riches  — in  ten  thousand 
separate  ways.  He  was  becoming  an  object  of  popular  interest  and  ap- 
plause. His  wings  must  be  clipped,  or  he  might  soar  into  some  high  seat 
— to  the  great  disadvantage  of  his  opponents  and  persecutors. 

Thus  reasoned  a few  uneasy  legislators  in  April,  1824.  On  the  last 
day  of  the  session,  the  Senate,  on  motion  of  John  Bowman,  passed 

AprU12.  ^ 

a resolution  for  the  removal  of  De  Witt  Clinton  from  the  ofl&ce 
of  canal  commissioner ! It  was  sent  for  concurrence  to  the  Assembly, 
where  it  was  acted  upon  almost  instantaneously  in  the  hurry  and  confusion 
prior  to  adjournment  for  the  season.  Unutterable  amazement  was  created 
in  the  mind  of  every  member  not  in  the  secret.  The  high-handed  meas- 
ure had  been  concocted  the  evening  before  in  a select  but  rather  informal 
caucus ; and  few  instances  exist  in  history  where  political  cunning  when 
held  to  the  light,  revealed  so  little  of  human  nobility  and  so  much  of  per- 
verse folly.  When  the  announcement  was  made  gentlemen  engaged  in 
packing  up  their  papers  paused  and  stared  at  each  other,  as  if  wondering 
if  they  had  heard  aright.  Henry  Cunningham  was  in  the  act  of  putting 
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on  his  overcoat,  and  without  a moment  for  reflection  threw  it  over  his 
arm  and  turned  to  the  speaker  with  flashing  eyes  and  face  glowing  with 
indignation.  He  spoke  for  twenty  minutes  in  a strain  of  manly  eloquence 
that  would  have  done  credit  to  a Eoman  orator.  “ For  what  good  and 
honorable  purpose  has  this  resolution  been  sent  here  for  concurrence  at 
the  very  last  moment  of  the  session  ? ” he  asked.  “ Sir,  I challenge  in- 
quiry. We  have  spent  rising  of  three  months  in  legislation,  and  not  one 
word  has  been  dropped  intimating  a desire  or  intention  to  expel  that 
honorable  gentleman  from  the  board  of  canal  commissioners  ! What  ne- 
farious and  secret  design,  I ask,  is  to  be  effected  at  the  expense  of  the 
honor  and  integrity  of  this  legislature  ? ” 

Clinton  bore  the  insult  like  a Christian  martyr.  Not  so  New  York. 
Clinton  simply  invited  the  most  rigid  scrutiny  into  his  offlcial  conduct. 
His  native  State  did  more.  Meetings  were  called  in  every  town,  village, 
and  city,  to  denounce  in  the  most  public  manner  an  act  which,,  without 
the  assignment  of  a single  reason  or  the  faintest  color  of  necessity,  had 
hurled  from  an  exalted  eminence,  as  if  he  were  some  great  State  culprit, 
the  man  above  all  others  to  whom  New  York  was  indebted.  The 
feeling  in  New  York  City  was  intense.  Ten  thousand  people 
assembled  in  the  park  in  front  of  the  City  Hall  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
20th,  embracing  all  classes  and  all  political  cliques  and  parties.  Such  a 
meeting,  taking  it  all  in  all,  had  never  been  witnessed  in  the  metropolis. 
Its  object  was  to  stigmatize  the  unjustiflable  procedure  of  the  legislature. 
General  Eobert  Bogardus  nominated  the  venerable  William  Few  to  the 
chair,  who  was  greeted  with  unbounded  applause.  Stirring  addresses 
were  made.  “The  benefactors  of  states  and  empires  cannot  be  hidden 
from  the  world,”  said  Charles  G.  Haines.  “ The  spirit  of  the  age  and  the 
light  of  truth  are  with  them.  Combinations  may  arise  to  obscure  the 
luster  of  their  deeds,  and  diminish  the  magnitude  and  utility  of  their 
efforts  ; but  the  calm  conviction  of  after  times  will  do  them  justice.” 
Eesolutions  were  submitted  by  Isaac  S.  Hone,  declaring  the  removal  of 
Clinton  a disgrace  to  the  State,  a violation  of  justice,  and  an  outrage  on 
public  opinion,  and  adopted  by  acclamation.  Thousands  of  voices  pro- 
claimed the  unanimity  with  which  they  were  received,  and  when  the 
chairman  called  for  the  noes,  a dead  silence  — a deep  pause  ensued. 

A committee  of  thirty  gentlemen  was  appointed  to  communicate  the 
resolutions  to  Clinton,  and  to  give  them  publicity  throughout  the  State 
and  nation  ; while  a vote  of  thanks  was  returned  to  General  James 
Benedict,’ John  Morss,  and  David  Seaman  from  the  city  delega- 
tion who  had  voted  against  the  measure.  Thus  New  York  taught 
narrow  politicians  a lesson  not  likely  to  be  forgotten ; and  paid  a just 
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and  becoming  tribute  of  respect  to  a statesman  whose  extensive  agency 
in  the  grandest  public  work  of  the  age  was  beyond  disputed 

Clinton  welcomed  the  committee  warmly,  and  in  reply  said : “ From 
the  extinguishment  of  open  hostility  to  the  present  period  I have  not 

been  without  serious  appre- 
hensions that  events  might 
occur  to  prevent  the  consum- 
mation of  this  work  ; and  I 
have  rejoiced  at  the  termina- 
tion of  each  year  of  its  pro- 
gress, and  watched  over  it 
with  indescribable  anxiety.” 
He  thanked  the  gentlemen 
with  much  emotion  for  their 
“ condescending  kindness  ” in 
presenting  the  resolutions  in 
person.  They  had  but  just 
departed  when  another  com- 
mittee, representing  the  sci- 
entists and  scholars  of  the 
city,  was  ushered  into  his 
presence,  with  a similar  series 
of  resolutions  adopted  at  a 
private  meeting  in  the  even- 
ing, of  which  the  distin- 
guished Dr.  Mitchill  was 
chairman  : he  had  figured 
conspicuously  in  the  celebration  at  Albany  of  the  completion  of  the 
Champlain  Canal  and  the  Eastern  section  of  the  Erie  Canal,  in  October, 
1823,  making  a brilliant  address  on  the  festive  occasion.  In  the  unjusti- 
fiable movement,  which,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  a million  and  a half  of 

1 The  committee  consisted  of  General  Matthew  Clarkson,  Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  Colonel 
Nicholas  Fish,  William  Bayard,  Thomas  Eddy,  Stephen  Whitney,  Philip  Hone,  Cadwallader 
D.  Colden,  Charles  Wright,  Thomas  Hazard,  Jr.,  James  Lovett,  General  Joseph  G.  Swift, 
Eohert  H.  Bowne,  Abraham  Ogden,  John  Eathbone,  Jr.,  Lockwood  De  Forrest,  Preserved 
Fish,  General  Eobert  Bogardus,  Thomas  Freeborn,  Peter  Crary,  Lynde  Catlin,  James  Oakley, 
Mansel  Bradhurst,  Benjamin  Stagg,  Eli  Hart,  Thomas  Gibbons,  Noah  Brown,  Thomas 
Herttell,  and  Campbell  P.  White.  General  James  Benedict  was  the  only  member  of  the 
legislature  in  1824  who  was  returned  by  his  constituents  when  the  revolution  of  public  senti- 
ment made  De  Witt  Clinton  governor  in  1825.  He  was  a descendant  of  Thomas  Benedict 
— see  Yol.  I.  p.  204  — and  married  in  1812,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  Deborah,  daughter 
of  James  Coles  of  New  York  City.  He  was  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  continued  in  the  State 
military  service,  after  the  peace,  as  a brigadier  ; in  1826  he  was  made  a major-general. 
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people,  deprived  Clinton  of  a post  in  which  there  was  no  emolument, 
Dr.  Mitchill  failed  to  see  one  extenuating  circumstance. 

Nor  was  there  anything  spasmodic  in  the  expression  of  public  senti- 
ment. The  more  the  subject  was  agitated  the  greater  appeared  the  enor- 
mity of  the  wrong  committed.  As  a direct  result,  Clinton  was  nominated 
for  governor  by  a State  convention  at  Utica,  and  re-elected  by  a majority 
of  nearly  seventeen  thousand  votes.  The  Whig  party  chose  six  of  the 
eight  senators,  and  secured  a majority  of  three  fourths  of  the  Assembly. 
The  tide  was  overwhelming.  Nearly  every  man  was  swept  out  of  office 
the  State  through  who  had  directly  or  remotely,  audibly  or  silently,  con- 
tributed to  the  injury  inflicted  upon  Clinton. 

It  is  worthy  of  remembrance  that  during  the  eight  years  in  which  the 
State  of  New  York  was  expending  between  nine  and  ten  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  constructing  canals,  the  amount  collected  in  the  New  York  City 
custom-house  and  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  for 
duties  of  impost  and  tonnage,  was  upwards  of  sixty-four  millions ; and 
within  the  same  period  the  State  raised  and  applied  to  the  support  of 
common  schools  over  nine  millions,  together  with  very  large  sums  be- 
stowed upon  colleges,  and  for  the  advancement  of  science  and  literature. 

It  was  during  the  summer  of  1824  that  Lafayette  visited  the  United 
States  by  invitation  of  the  government,  arriving  in  New  York 
City  on  the  15th  of  August.  He  had  no  suspicion  of  the  warm 
welcome  that  awaited  him.  As  the  French  packet  upon  which  he  was  a 
passenger  neared  the  Narrows,  two  gentlemen  came  on  board  from  a row- 
boat, and  after  holding  a private  conference  with  the  captain  departed. 
No  one  except  the  commander  himself  knew  the  object  of  their  mission. 
But  to  the  surprise  of  all  on  board,  the  vessel  anchored  alongside 
Staten  Island.  Presently  a long  line  of  vessels  appeared  in  sight,  coming 
down  the  bay  with  flags  flying.  They  approached  and  encircled  the 
French  ship.  The  mayor  of  New  York,  General  Jacob  Morton,  and 
other  eminent  personages,  presently  reached  the  deck  of  the  Cadmus  and 
paid  their  respects  to  America’s  illustrious  visitor  — whose  tears  fell  like 
rain  as  he  received  their  unexpected  congratulations,  and  learned  of  the 
plan  for  his  public  reception  in  the  city  next  morning.  It  being  the 
Sabbath,  he  was  conducted  to  the  seat  of  Vice-President  Tompkins  on 
Staten  Island,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

On  Monday  the  bells  rang  in  one  merry  din  from  twelve  to  one 
o’clock,  business  was  suspended,  and  no  carriages  or  horses  were 
permitted  below  Chambers  Street  except  those  attached  to  the 
military  or  procession.  The  corporation  of  the  city,  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  society  of  the  Cincinnati,  and  the  officers  of  the  army  and 
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navy  proceeded  at  nine  o’clock  to  Staten  Island  to  meet  and  escort 
Lafayette  into  ^lew  York.  The  naval  procession  was  one  of  exceptional 
beauty  and  interest.  When  it  moved  from  Staten  Island  the  guns  from 
shore  were  answered  from  Fort  Lafayette,  from  the  steamship  Robert 
Fulton,  and  from  the  forts  in  the  harbor.  The  escorting  vessels,  adorned 
in  the  most  fanciful  manner,  were  alive  with  ladies  and  gentlemen.  At 
Castle  Garden  Lafayette  landed  upon  a carpeted  stairway  arranged  for  the 
occasion,  under  an  arch  richly  decorated  with  flags  and  wreaths  of  laurel. 
He  was  greeted  with  a prolonged  shout  from  the  assembled  thousands, 
and  the  roar  of  artillery  echoed  far  away  over  the  blue  waters.  The  troops 
were  drawn  into  line  by  General  James  Benedict,  and,  after  the  review, 
Lafayette  entered  a barouche  drawn  by  four  horses  and  was  driven  up  Broad- 
way to  the  City  Hall ; he  was  welcomed  to  the  common  council  chamber 
by  Mayor  William  Paulding  in  an  appropriate  speech.  In  reply,  Lafay- 
ette said : It  is  the  pride  of  my  life  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest 

adopted  sons  of  America.  I am  proud,  also,  to  add  that  upwards  of  forty 
years  ago  I was  particularly  honored  with  the  freedom  of  this  city.” 
After  further  ceremonies  upon  a platform  in  front  of  the  City  Hall  he 
was  conducted  to  the  City  Hotel,  where  elegant  rooms  had  been  arranged 
for  his  occupancy,  and  where  a sumptuous  dinner  was  prepared.  At 
evening  the  City  Hotel,  City  Hall,  and  other  public  buildings  were  gor- 
geously illuminated,  the  theaters  and  public  gardens  displayed  transpar- 
encies, and  fire-works  of  every  description  blazed  from  one  end  of  the 
city  to  the  other.  An  immense  balloon  arose  from  Castle  Garden  repre- 
senting the  famous  horse  Eclipse  mounted  by  an  ancient  knight  in  armor. 

On  Wednesday  Lafayette  visited  the  navy-yard,  dining  with  the 
Aug  18  ^ invited  guests.  In  the  evening  he  was 

tendered  a reception  by  the  New  York  Historical  Society.  He 
was  escorted  by  the  president  of  the  Society,  Dr.  Hosack,  and  General 
Philip  Van  Cortlandt  to  the  chair  that  had  once  belonged  to  the  unfortu- 
nate Louis  XYI.  — presented  by  Gouverneur  Morris.  Dr.  Hosack  in  a 
graceful  address  announced  to  Lafayette  his  election  as  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  Society ; he  responded  with  the  warmest  expressions  of  grati- 
tude, adding,  ''  The  United  States,  sir,  are  the  first  nation  in  the  records 
of  history  who  have  founded  their  constitution  upon  an  honest  investi- 
gation, and  clear  definition  of  their  national  and  social  rights.”  His  stay 
in  New  York  was  one  perpetual  ovation.  He  saw  nothing  but  prosperity 
and  good  order.  The  growth  of  the  city  and  its  ripening  institutions 
filled  his  mind  with  wonder  and  admiration.  “ Do  you  expect  Broadway 
will  reach  Albany  ? ” he  asked,  facetiously,  when  the  prospective  street 
improvements  above  Madison  Square  were  pointed  out  to  him. 
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He  departed  from  the  city  on  his  famous  tour  through  the  country, 
Friday,  the  20th.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  son,  George  Washington 
Lafayette,  a fine-looking,  graceful  man,  approaching  middle  life,  and 
by  General  Philip  Van  Cortlandt.  Seated  in  a coach  drawn  by  four 
white  horses,  he  was  escorted  as  far  as  Harlem  by  the  mayor,  aldermen, 
celebrities,  and  citizens  in  carriages,  and  an  imposing  cavalcade  com- 
manded by  General  Prosper  M.  Wetmore,  then  brigade-major.  The 
streets  on  the  route  were  thronged  with  people ; Lafayette  rode  with  his 
head  uncovered,  acknowledging  their  perpetual  huzzas  with  bows. 

The  year  1825  dawned  upon  a nation  in  anxiety.  It  had  long  been 
foreseen  that  a choice  of  President  would  not  be  effected  by  the  people. 
The  campaign  had  been  more  spirited  and  exciting  than  any 
which  had  taken  place  since  the  first  election  of  Jefferson.  Strictly 
speaking  it  could  not  be  called  a party  contest.  Monroe'^s  prudence  had 
obliterated  party  lines,  and  left  a general  unanimity  of  sentiment  on  polit- 
ical principles  and  measures  throughout  the  Union.  The  candidates, 
John  Quincy  Adams,  Henry  Clay,  Andrew  Jackson,  and  William  H.  Craw- 
ford, all  subscribed,  substantially,  to  the  same  political  creed.  The 
struggle  was  a personal  and  sectional  one,  more  than  of  a party 
nature.  The  result  was  as  predicted.  Heither  of  the  candidates 
received  a majority  in  the  electoral  colleges,  and  the  election  devolved  on 
the  House  of  Eepresentatives. 

On  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  February  the  members  assembled  at  an 
earlier  hour  than  usual ; the  galleries,  the  lobbies,  and  all  the  adjacent 
apartments  were  filled  to  overflowing  with  spectators  from  every  part  of 
the  country  to  witness  the  unusual  scene.  The  Senate  entered  at  noon 
precisely,  and  retired  after  the  votes  had  been  counted,  and  the  announce- 
ment made  that  no  person  had  received  a majority.  The  three  candidates 
with  the  highest  vote  were  then  balloted  for  by  the  House.  The  Speaker 
directed  the  roll  to  be  called  by  States,  the  delegations  taking  their  seats 
accordingly,  each  provided  with  a ballot-box.  When  the  ceremony  was 
concluded,  and  the  ballots  counted,  Daniel  Webster  announced  thirteen 
for  John  Quincy  Adams,  seven  for  Andrew  Jackson,  and  four  for  William 
H.  Crawford.  John  C.  Calhoun  was  declared  elected  Vice-President. 

Stephen  Van  Eensselaer,  the  patroon,  had  the  honor,  by  giving  the 
casting  vote,  of  determining  the  election  of  John  Quincy  Adams  to  the 
Presidency  of  the  nation.  He  was  a member  of  Congress  from  1823 
to  1829,  and  at  the  same  time  a Eegent  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  subsequently  its  Chancellor.  He  established  during  the 
year  of  the  Presidential  campaign  a scientific  school  at  Troy,  incorporated 
in  1826  as  the  Eensselaer  Institute,  bearing  fully  one  half  of  its  current 
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expenses.  It  was  under  Van  Eensselaer’s  direction  and  at  his  expense 
that  Amos  Eaton,  senior  professor  in  the  institution,  made  geological 
surveys  of  New  York  in  1821. 

One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  President  Adams  after  his  inauguration  was 
to  offer  the  post  of  Minister  to  England  to  Governor  De  Witt  Clinton, 
who  declined,  preferring  to  serve  New  York  at  home,  and  Eufus  King 
received  the  appointment.  On  the  4th  of  July,  forty-nine  years 
^ after  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  Ohio  was  to  commence  her 
great  work  of  connecting  Lake  Erie  by  canal  with  the  Ohio  Eiver.  Gov- 
ernor Clinton’s  presence  was  desired,  and  he  made  the  journey  in  June, 
accompanied  by  Judge  Alfred  Conkling,  General  Solomon  Van  Eens- 
selaer,  and  several  other  distinguished  gentlemen.  They  reached  Newark 
on  the  3d,  and  as  soon  as  Governor  Clinton’s  carriage  appeared  on  the 
public  square,  the  many  thousands  of  persons  present  rent  the  air  with 
their  loud  shouts  of  welcome  to  ‘‘  The  Father  of  Internal  Improvements.” 
The  next  morning  the  party  moved  to  the  ground  prepared,  and  Governor 
Clinton  and  Governor  Jeremiah  Morrow  each  excavated  a few  shovelfuls 
of  earth  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  multitude.  After  the  cere- 
monies and  speeches,  and  when  a hundred  guns  had  announced  to  the 
world  that  the  Ohio  canal  was  begun,  the  company  dined  under  the 
shade  of  wide-spreading  beeches.  Clinton  traveled  through  Ohio  as  the 
guest  of  the  State,  even  into  Kentucky,  everywhere  receiving  public 
honors  of  the  most  flattering  character. 

Lafayette  was  the  guest  of  the  nation,  and  his  travels  through  the 
country  resembled  one  continuous  triumphal  procession.  He  visited 
every  State,  and  everywhere  the  same  welcome  and  the  same  festiv- 
ities awaited  him.  The  history  of  his  progress,  minutely  related, 
would  introduce  the  reader  to  all  the  distinguished  men  of  America  at 
that  time,  and  present  an  exhibition  of  education,  arts,  industry,  agri- 
culture, manufactures,  and  the  condition  of  affairs  in  general.  On 
the  17th  of  June,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  battle,  he  laid  the 
corner-stone  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument,  and  Daniel  Webster  pro- 
nounced an  oration  to  an  immense  concourse  of  people.  From  Boston  he 
went  to  Portland,  thence  to  Albany,  and  arrived  in  New  York  City  in 
time  to  share  in  celebrating  the  4th  of  July.  It  was  a source  of  deep 
regret  to  him  that  he  could  not  participate  in  the  ceremonies  of  that 
same  day  in  Ohio.  There  was  something  grand,  to  his  mind,  in  the  open- 
ing of  a navigable  inland  communication  between  the  Bay  of  New  York 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ; and  his  predictions  of  the  riches  to  be  created  by 
thus  stimulating  the  powers  of  productive  industry  have  been  abundantly 
realized.  Upon  his  way  from  Albany  to  New  York  he  spent  the  Sabbath 
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at  Clermont,  the  seat  of  the  Livingstons.  He  was  also  entertained  at  the 
old  Van  Cortlandt  manor-house  on  the  Hudson  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Croton,  the  seat  of  General  Philip  Van  Cortlandt,  who  had  been  the  com- 
panion of  his  journeyings.^  He  visited  Mrs.  Alexander  Hamilton ; and 
he  was  feted  by  many  of  the  Hew  York  families  in  the  most  superb  man- 
ner. A public  fete  was  also  given  him  surpassing  anything  of  the  kind 
before  witnessed  in  Hew  York.  Congress,  in  consideration  of  his  sacri- 
fices and  his  services,  voted  him  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  and  a 
township  of  land.  He  carried  with  him  to  his  native  country  the  pres- 
tige of  his  importance  in  America,  was  re-elected  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  and  in  the  Eevolution  of  1830  was  the  popular  leader,  and 
might  have  been  made  president  of  a republic.  He  chose,  however,  for 
the  sake  of  peace  and  order,  to  place  Louis  Philippe  on  the  throne. 


1 The  Van  Cortlandt  manor-house  is  still  standing  and  well  preserved.  The  main  portion 
of  the  edifice  was  the  original  block-house  built  by  Governor  Dongan  in  the  early  part  of  his 
administration  as  a rendezvous  for  fishing  parties  and  conferences  with  the  Indians.  See 
Vol.  I.  90,  300,  305.  Stephanus  Van  Cortlandt,  who  in  1683  was  appointed  by  the  king  of 
England  one  of  Dongan’s  privy  council,  usually  accompanied  him  on  these  expeditions,  and 
subsequently  purchased  the  land  thereabouts  of  the  Indians  — eighty-five  thousand  acres, 
extending  to  the  Connecticut  line.  This  great  property  was  erected  into  a manor  by  royal 
charter,  and  the  block-house  with  its  solid  stone  walls_^ three  feet  thick,  and  loop-holes  for 
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Silver-ware  of  the  Van  Cortlandts. 

[From  originals  at  the  Manor-house.] 


for  the  emergencies  of 
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and  the  structure  it- 
romance  of  two  cen- 
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kettle and  gold  pap-spoon  with  bells  to  amuse  an  infant  were  brought  to  New  York  by 
Johannes  De  Peyster  about  1650  (see  Vol.  I.  p.  225,  420,  421),  whose  granddaughter,  Catha- 
rine, took  them  with  her  to  the  manor-house  when  she  married  its  proprietor,  Philip  Van 
Cortlandt,  in  1710.  Pieces  of  table-ware  imported  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago 
are  still  in  use.  The  dining-table  itself  came  from  Holland  in  the  time  of  Oloff  Stevenson  Van 
Cortlandt  ; also  a curious  clock,  the  carvings  of  which  represent  the  Queen  of  Sheba  going  to 
see  Solomon  ; and  the  sleeve-buttons  of  the  same  ancestor,  in  cone-shaped  gold  with  a pearl 
at  the  apex,  are  among  the  precious  antiquities  of  this  historical  mansion. 
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CHAPTER  XLVIIL 

1825-1835. 

PROGRESS  OP  THE  CITY. 

Pkeparations  for  Canal  Celebration  in  New  York  City. — Opening  of  the  Erie 
Canal.  — The  First  Canal-boats  reaching  the  Metropolis.  — The  Aquatic  Dis- 
play.— The  Ceremony  of  uniting  the  Waters  of  Lake  Erie  and  Atlantic 
Ocean.  — Procession  in  the  City.  — The  Illumination.  — The  Ball.  — The  Med- 
als. — Modern  New  York.  — Mayor  Philip  Hone.  — Founding  of  the  Mercantile 
Library.  — The  New  York  Athen^um.  — Literary  Men.  — Early  Clubs  of  New 
York. — Eesidences  of  Prominent  New-Yorkers  in  1826.  — Public  Buildings 
erected.  — Death  of  Adams  and  Jefferson.  — The  two  Great  New  York  Eivals. 
Clinton’s  Ee-election.  — The  Leake  and  Watts  Orphan  Home.  — John  Watts.  — 
Albert  Gallatin.  — Death  of  Clinton.  — The  Apprentices’  Library.  — Eight 
Eev.  John  Henry  Hobart.  — Episcopal  Theological  Seminary.  — University  of 
THE  City  OF  New  York.  — Washington  Square. — The  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary. — Institution  for  the  Blind.  — First  Horse-railroad  in  the  City.  — 
Steam  Locomotives.  — Eeturn  of  Washington  Irving  from  Europe.  — Eiots  and 
Disturbances.  — The  Great  Eire  of  1835. 

The  Erie  Canal  was  completed  on  the  26th  of  October,  1825.  Thus 
the  longest  canal  in  the  world  had  been  constructed  within  a period 
of  eight  and  one  third  years.  The  manual  labor  had  not  ceased 
^ since  July  4,  1817. 

A celebration  of  the  great  event  was  proposed,  to  be  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  the  corporation  on  a scale  worthy  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  city.  William  Paulding  was  then  mayor,  and  Eichard 
Biker  recorder.  The  members  of  the  common  council  were  nearly 
all  detailed  on  important  committees.  The  merchants  and  citizens  met 
and  resolved  to  co-operate ; William  Bayard  presided  over  the  meeting, 
John  Pintard  was  the  secretary,  and  William  Walton  Woolsey  offered 
the  resolutions ; a committee  was  appointed,  including  Bayard,  Pintard, 
and  Woolsey,  also  ex-May  or  Cadwallader  D.  Golden,  George  Griswold, 
John  Eathbone,  Silas  Eichard,  Mordecai  M.  Noah,  Joseph  G.  Swift,  and 
Campbell  P.  White,  to  secure  a full  expression  of  public  feeling.  While 
the  various  societies  were  perfecting  arrangements,  a committee,  consist- 
ing of  General  Jacob  Morton,  John  Pintard,  and  Thomas  E.  Mercein 
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repaired  to  Albany  to  concert  npon  measures  which  should  give  uniform- 
ity and  effect  to  the  jubilee  through  the  State.  From  the  common  council, 
Elisha  W.  King  and  William  A.  Davis  journeyed  to  Buffalo  to  extend 
the  hospitalities  of  Kew  York  City  to  the  committees  along  the  whole 
line  of  the  canal ; Henry  I.  Wyckoff  and  Philip  Hone  were  sent  to  meet 
King  and  Davis  with  the  city’s  guests  as  they  should  enter  the  Hudson 
at  Albany,  and  provide  facilities  for  their  passage  down  the  river.  Samuel 
Cowdrey,  John  Webb,  Josiah  Hedden,  and  John  Agnew  comprised  an- 
other committee  from  the  corporation  to  receive  the  party  from  the  lakes 
upon  its  arrival  in  the  Kew  York  City  waters. 

The  entire  State  of  Kew  York  was  in  commotion.  For  several  days 
prior  to  the  4th  of  November,  the  day  fixed  for  the  grand  consummation 
of  the  union  of  waters,  strangers  from  every  quarter,  and  from  the  South- 
ern and  the  New  England  States,  were  crowding  into  New  York  City  to 
witness  the  ceremonies.  Buffalo  was  intensely  excited  on  the  morning  of 
the  26th  of  October.  At  ten  o’clock  precisely  the  waters  of  Lake 
Erie  were  admitted  into  the  canal,  and  the  news  was  transmitted 
to  New  York  City  in  an  hour  and  thirty  minutes,  by  the  discharge  of 
cannon  posted  along  the  route  at  intervals ; New  York  replied  in  the 
same  manner,  the  sound  occupying  a similar  length  of  time  in  passing 
through  the  air  to  Buffalo.  The  canal-boat  Seneca  Chief  led  off  in  fine 
style,  drawn  by  four  gray  horses  fancifully  caparisoned.  Governor  Clin- 
ton, Lieutenant-Governor  James  Tallmadge,  Stephen  Van  Eensselaer, 
the  patroon.  General  Solomon  Van  Eensselaer,  Jacob  Eutsen  Van  Eens- 
selaer, Colonel  William  L.  Stone,  the  delegation  from  New  York  City, 
and  numerous  invited  guests  formed  the  traveling  party.  One  of  the 
canal  boats,  NoaKs  Ark,  was  a novelty.  Its  cargo  was  like  that  of  its 
namesake  of  old,  having  on  board  two  eagles,  a bear,  two  fawns,  and  a vari- 
ety of  other  “ birds,  beasts,  and  creeping  things,”  v/ith  two  Indian  boys  in 
the  dress  of  their  nation  — all  products  of  the  great  uncivilized  West. 
Each  boat  was  gorgeously  decorated.  Along  the  entire  route  to  Albany, 
day  and  night,  the  inhabitants  were  assembled  to  greet  the  travelers. 
As  the  flotilla  crossed  the  Genesee  Eiver  at  Eochester,  by  a stone  aque- 
duct of  nine  arches,  each  of  fifty  feet  span,  it  was  hailed  from  a little  boat 
stationed  ostensibly  to  protect  the  entrance  ” with,  Who  comes  there  ? ” 
“Your  brothers  from  the  West  on  the  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes,”  was  the 
quick  reply.  By  what  means  have  they  been  diverted  so  far  from  their 
natural  course  ?”  continued  the  questioner.  “Through  the  channel  of  the 
Grand  Erie  Canal’'  “ By  whose  authority,  and  by  whom,  was  a work  of 
such  magnitude  accomplished  ? ” was  asked.  “ By  the  authority  and  by 
the  enterprise  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York,”  cried  a chorus  of 
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voices  from  the  Seneca  Chief ; and  the  pert  little  craft  gave  way,  and  the 
boats  proudly  entered  the  spacious  basin  at  the  end  of  the  aqueduct, 
welcomed  with  a salute  of  artillery,  and  the  most  uproarious  applause, 
the  committees  standing  under  an  arch  surmounted  by  an  eagle,  and  an 
immense  concourse  of  people  extending  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach 
on  every  side.  At  Utica,  arriving  late  on  Sunday  morning,  a deputation 
from  the  town  waited  upon  the  governor  and  his  party  and  conducted 
them  to  church  in  the  afternoon.  Albany  outdid  herself.  The  whole 
city,  apparently,  multiplied  by  Vermont  and  the  towns  to  the 
’ north  even  into  Canada,  came  out  in  procession  to  escort  the 
victorious  projectors  of  the  canal  to  the  capital,  where  exercises  of 
the  most  inspiriting  character  were  opened  and  closed  with  prayer. 
Philip  Hone,  in  behalf  of  the  city  of  Hew  York,  made  an  elegant  con- 
gratulatory address,  and  invited  the  corporation  of  Albany  to  accom- 
pany the  party  down  the  Hudson  and  accept  the  hospitalities  of  the 
metropolis.  The  Albany  celebration  terminated  with  a grand  public  din- 
ner and  illumination,  and  a canal  scene  exhibited  at  the  theater,  in  which 
locks,  canal-boats,  and  horses  actually  moving,  with  their  various 
appurtenances,  were  represented  in  the  most  admirable  manner. 
A fleet  of  all  the  steam- vessels  on  the  Hudson  towed  the  canal-boats  from 
Albany  to  Hew  York,  the  flag-ship  Chancellor  Livingston  having  in  charge 
the  elegant  Seneca  Chief. 

The  sun  rose  in  a clear  sky  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  Hovember, 
and  Hew  York  City  was  awakened  at  its  rising  by  the  ringing  of 
' bells,  martial  music,  and  the  thunder  of  cannon.  The  fleet  with  its 
illustrious  passengers  had  arrived.  The  committee  of  reception  from  the 
common  council  went  out  upon  the  Washington  to  meet  the  guests ; this 
new  and  handsome  steamboat  bore  the  banner  of  the  corporation,  and 
when  within  hailing  distance  of  the  Seneca  Chief,  inquired  where  she  was 
from  and  what  was  her  destination.  The  reply  came  ringing  over  the 
waters,  “ From  Lake  Erie,  and  bound  for  Sandy  Hook.”  A few  moments 
later  the  gentlemen  stood  in  the  presence  of  the  governor,  and  Alderman 
Cowdrey  performed  his  duty  in  a graceful  and  appropriate  speech  of 
welcome. 

The  aquatic  procession,  comprising  twenty-nine  steam-vessels,  besides 
ships,  schooners,  barges,  canal-boats,  and  other  craft,  moved  towards  the 
ocean  at  nine  o’clock.  The  Washington  took  the  lead,  bearing  the  mayor 
and  corporation  of  Hew  York,  the  clergy,  the  society  of  the  Cincinnati, 
army  and  navy  officers,  foreign  magnates,  and  other  distinguished  guests. 
The  ship  Hamlet,  dressed  for  the  occasion  with  the  flags  of  all  nations, 
and  crowded  with  marine  and  nautical  societies,  was  taken  in  tow  by  the 
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Oliver  Ellsworth.  The  safety  barges  Lady  Clinton  and  Lady  Van  Rens- 
selaer were  attached  to  the  steamboat  Commerce,  and  crowded  with  ladies 
in  elegant  costumes.  The  former,  graced  by  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Clinton, 
was  superbly  decorated  from  stem  to  stern  with  evergreens  hung  in  fes- 
toons, and  intertwined  with  bright-colored  flowers.  The  British  armed 
vessels  in  the  harbor  saluted  and  cheered  the  squadron,  which  immedi- 
ately passed  round  them  in  a circle,  the  bands  playing  “ God  save  the 
King,”  in  courteous  response  to  “ Yankee  Doodle  ” from  the  British  musi- 
cians. The  military  and  the  forts  saluted  the  vessels  as  they  passed. 
The  pageant  was  the  most  magnificent  which  America,  and  perhaps  the 
world,  had  ever  beheld.  It  was  like  a bewildering  fairy  scene.  On 
reaching  the  ocean  a national  schooner,  sent  down  the  night  before  for 
the  purpose,  appeared  as  a “ deputation  from  Keptune,”  to  know  who  the 
visitors  were,  and  the  object  of  their  coming.  The  whole  fleet  then 
formed  a circle  of  about  three  miles  in  circumference. 

The  Seneca  Chief  bore  two  elegant  kegs  fiUed  with  Lake  Erie  water, 
painted  green  with  gilded  hoops,  and  adorned  with  devices  and  inscrip- 
tions. Clinton  lifted  one  of  these  kegs  high  in  the  air  and  in  full  view 
of  the  assembled  multitude  poured  its 
contents  into  the  briny  ocean,  saying : 

“ This  solemnity,  at  this  place,  on  the 
first  arrival  of  vessels  from  Lake  Erie, 
is  intended  to  indicate  and  commemo- 
rate the  navigable  communication  which 
has  been  accomplished  between  our 
mediterranean  seas  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  in  about  eight  years,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  more  than  four  hundred  and 
twenty-five  miles,  by  the  wisdom,  pub- 
lic spirit,  and  energy  of  the  people  of 
the  State  of  'New  York;  and  may  the 
God  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  smile 
most  propitiously  on  this  work,  and 
render  it  subservient  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  human  race.”  The  keg,  pre- 
served as  a precious  memento  of  the 
interesting  ceremony,  is  now  in  pos- 
session of  the  iSTew  York  Historical  Society.  Erom  the  original  the 
accompanying  sketch  has  been  made  for  this  work.  Dr.  Mitchill,  follow- 
ing Clinton,  proceeded  to  pour  the  contents  of  a number  of  bottles,  con- 
taining water  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  into  the  sea,  as  emblematical 
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of  our  commercial  intercourse  with  all  the  nations  of  earth,  and  made  a 
learned  and  remarkable  address.  Ex-Mayor  Cadwallader  D.  Golden,  ap- 
pointed to  write  a memoir  on  the  subject  of  canals  and  inland  navigation 
in  general,  presented  his  manuscript  to  Mayor  Paulding,  thus  concluding 
the  public  ceremonies  of  the  day  upon  the  billows. 

The  fleet  returned  to  the  city  in  the  same  order  as  it  went  out  to  the 
sea,  and  while  passing  the  Narrows  amid  the  roar  of  artillery,  the  passen- 
gers on  board  the  different  boats  were  summoned  to  elegant  collations. 
The  corporation  of  New  York  prepared  and  sent  to  Buffalo  by  the  Seneca 
Chief  a superb  keg  containing  “ water  of  the  Atlantic  ” ; it  bore  the  arms 
of  the  city  painted  in  brilliant  colors,  over  which  were  the  words,  in 
letters  of  gold,  “ Neptune’s  return  to  Pan.” 

Medals  of  very  beautiful  design  and  workmanship  were  given  to  all 
the  invited  guests  of  the  corporation,  both  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Upon 
one  side  Pan  and  Neptune  were  in  loving  embrace  with  the  cornucopia, 
showing  the  fruits  of  the  land  and  sea,  and  the  motto — “Union  of  Erie 
with  the  Atlantic.”  The  reverse  showed  the  armorial  bearings  of  the 
State  — the  sole  agent  in  the  great  work  — and  a section  of  the  canal 
representing  its  locks  and  aqueducts,  with  a view  of  the  harbor  and 
city  of  New  York ; also  the  words,  “ Erie  Canal,  commenced  4th  of 
July,  1817,  completed  26th  October,  1825.  Presented  by  the  city  of  New 
York.”  Fifty-one  gold  medals  were  struck  and  sent  to  the  different 
crowned  heads  of  the  world  and  eminent  men.  Several  hundred  were  of 
silver,  but  the  larger  number  were  of  white  metal.  The  gold  medals  were 
inclosed  in  elegant  square  red  morocco  cases ; the  silver,  in  boxes  made 
from  logs  of  cedar  brought  from  an  island  in  Lake  Erie.  Eecorder  Piker, 
John  Agnew,  Thomas  Bolton,  and  William  A.  Davis  were  the  committee 
who  presented  with  appropriate  letters  the  higher  testimonials.  The 
aged  John  Adams  wrote,  in  acceptance  : “ I rejoice  that  the  city  of  New 
York  has  taken  the  lead  in  striking  medals  on  important  events.  The 
Hollanders  have  a history  of  their  country  engraved  on  gold  and  silver 
medals,  the  most  permanent  history  of  any.  The  great  canal  in  New 
York  is  the  pride  and  wonder  of  the  age,  and  deserves  to  be  commem- 
orated by  every  effort  of  art.”  Thomas  Jefferson  said:  “This  great  work 
will  immortalize  the  authorities  of  New  York,  and  bless  their  descendants 
with  wealth  and  prosperity”;  and  from  President  John  Quincy  Adams 
came  the  golden  words  : “ The  event  is  among  those  most  worthy  of 
commemoration  in  the  progress  of  human  affairs;  an  event  equally  credit- 
able to  the  enterprise  and  perseverance  of  New  York,  by  the  accomplish- 
ment of  which,  in  honoring  themselves,  they  have  reflected  honor  upon  the 
age  and  country  to  which  they  belong.” 
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The  marvelous  order  attending  the  magical  movements  of  the  fleet  was 
the  source  of  unceasing  delight  to  the  spectators  upon  the  shores.  Steam- 
boats, canal-boats,  pilot- boats,  ships,  and  barges  were  thrown  at  pleasure 
into  squadron  or  line,  into  curves  or  circles,  by  pre-arranged  signals. 
Beaching  the  Battery  about  half  past  two  in  the  afternoon,  the  corpora- 
tion and  guests  were  received  by  an  immense  procession  five  miles  long, 
which  had  been  parading  the  streets  since  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and 
thence  proceeded  to  the  City  Hall.  The  procession  was  fashioned  after 
the  great  Federal  pageant  of  1788,  embracing  all  the  various  societies 
and  industries  of  the  city  — including  fifty-nine  different  bodies  of  men. 
Bands  of  music  were  in  scarlet  and  gold,  and  enormous  cars  or  stages  were 
fitted  up  in  the  most  ingenious  and  unique  manner.  Four  beautiful  gray 
horses  drew  the  tin-plate  workers’  and  coppersmiths’  car,  bearing  the  five 
double  locks  at  Lockport,  represented  in  copper,  with  boats  ascending 
and  descending  through  the  locks  continually  as  the  procession  moved ; 
twenty-four  tin  stars  on  each  side  of  the  locks  represented  the  States  of 
the  Union.  One  of  the  fire-engines  was  mounted  on  an  elegantly  car- 
peted car  drawn  by  four  handsome  horses  led  by  four  colored  grooms 
dressed  in  Turkish  costume,  the  American  flag  floating  from  the  smoke- 
pipe  of  the  engine  as  a flag-staff.  Following  the  printers  and  booksellers 
were  the  students  from  the  various  educational  institutions ; Columbia 
College  appeared  one  hundred  strong,  the  young  men  as  well  as  the  pro- 
fessors in  their  collegial  robes ; they  bore  a banner  with  an  allegorical 
representation  of  the  meeting  of  the  waters  of  the  lake  and  ocean.  Deco- 
rations and  banners  through  the  procession  were  of  the  greatest  beauty 
and  significance,  and  the  image  of  Clinton  was  borne  aloft,  as  was  that  of 
Hamilton  in  the  rejoicings  over  the  newly  formed  Constitution. 

The  festivities  of  this  memorable  day  were  concluded  in  the  evening 
by  an  illumination  of  the  city,  together  with  one  of  the  most  novel  pyro- 
technic displays  ever  witnessed  on  this  continent.  The  City  Hall  was 
the  center  of  attraction.  It  was  lighted  by  upwards  of  two  thousand 
lamps  and  wax-candles ; thus  fire-works  must  necessarily  be  prepared  to 
eclipse  their  brilliancy  — • and  never  was  success  more  complete. 

The  arrangement  was  such  that  the  fiery  spectacle  seemed  to  emanate 
from  the  roof ; fifteen  hundred  fire-balls,  with  innumerable  rockets,  were 
sent  into  the  air  like  some  great  volcanic  eruption,  and  the  rays,  diverg- 
ing from  a common  center,  crossed  and  intersected  each  other  at  different 
angles,  forming  portions  of  concentric  circles ; the  effect  of  the  combina- 
tion was  singularly  magnificent  — sparks  formed  themselves  into  willows, 
adorned  with  countless  stars,  then  into  poplars,  and  other  distinct  shapes, 
accompanied  with  showers  of  gold  and  silver  rain. 
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The  committees  from  the  West  were  entertained  the  next  day  at  a 
sumptuous  dinner  served  in  their  honor  on  board  the  Chancellor  Livings- 
ton, The  most  generous  hospitalities  were  extended  to  them  in  other 
directions,  and  they  were  shown  all  the  institutions  of  the  city.  Tickets 

for  a grand  canal  cele- 
bration ball  had  been 
issued  by  the  militia 
officers  and  citizens, 
headed  by  a pictorial 
view  of  a canal,  with 
locks,  and  boats  towed 
by  horses, and  agiimpse 
of  the  ’ ocean  with  a 
light-house  upon  a dis- 
tant point  of  land  — 
as  reproduced  in  the 
accompanying  sketch. 
This  fete  took  place 
Design  upon  Ball  Ticket.  On  Monday,  the  7th, 

in  the  Lafayette  amphitheater,  the  largest  room  of  the  kind  in  the 
United  States.  It  was  instituted  on  a grand  scale.  Some  three 

Nov.  7.  . . 

thousand  persons  were  present,  including  Governor  and  Mrs. 
Clinton.  At  one  end  of  the  dancing-hall  was  hung  an  immense  mirror 
consisting  of  thirty  pier-glasses  without  frames,  accurately  fitted  together ; 
at  precisely  twelve  o’clock  drapery  was  lifted  from  the  other  end,  dis- 
closing a supper-table  covered  with  a profusion  of  delicacies,  in  the 
middle  of  which  a miniature  canal-boat  made  of  maple  sugar  floated 
fancifully  in  a large  vase. 

“We  met  the  world  and  his  wife ; military  heroes,  noble  statesmen, 
artificial  and  natural  characters,  the  audacious,  the  clownish,  the  polished 
and  refined,”  wrote  one  of  the  young  lady  participants  upon  returning 
home  from  the  ball  at  a late  hour ; “ but  we  were  squeezed  to  death,  are 
sleepy,  and  heartily  tired.” 

The  common  council  of  the  city  bestowed  unqualified  praise  upon 
General  Augustus  Fleming  and  Charles  Ehind  for  their  admirable  man- 
agement of  the  processions  upon  land  and  water,  the  festival,  as  a whole, 
having  transcended  all  anticipations.^  Ehind  publicly  expressed  his 
acknowledgments  to  Commodore  Chauncey,  and  the  officers  of  the  navy, 

1 The  members  of  the  common  council  in  1825  were,  Henry  I.  Wyckoff,  Elisha  W.  King, 
William  H.  Ireland,  Samuel  Cowdrey,  John  Webb,  Asa  Mann,  Matthew  Keed,  Jacob  B. 
Taylor,  William  A.  Davis,  Gideon  Ostrander,  Thomas  Bolton,  Samuel  St.  John,  Philip  Hone, 
John  Agnew,  William  Burtsell,  Josiah  Hedden,  Jameson  Cox,  Daniel  E.  Dunscomb,  Effing- 
ham Schietfelin,  William  P.  Eathbone. 
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for  efficient  service  rendered  in  the  conduct  of  the  fleet.  Dr.  Alexander 
Coventry,  of  Utica,  wrote  to  Mayor  Paulding  in  behalf  of  the 

^ ''  Nov  10» 

committees  from  the  West,  saying:  “The  Erie  Canal  insures  to 
us  a reward  for  industry,  to  our  posterity  an  antidote  for  idleness  — nor 
is  it  the  least  valuable  of  our  acquired  privileges,  to  have  in  the  future 
our  prosperity  closely  identified  with  that  of  the  city ; our  connection 
with  which  has  always  been  our  proudest  boast.”  He  also  said : “ A visit 
to  your  admirably  conducted  philanthropic  institutions  filled  us  with  ad- 
miration. We  have  seen  your  delinquents,  as  it  were,  snatched  from 
perdition  and  restored  to  a society,  to  which,  instead  of  being  a curse, 
they  may  yet  become  valuable  members.  We  are  now  fully  convinced 
that  the  judicious  philanthropist  may  convert  a dense  population  (too 
often  only  the  sinks  of  depravity)  into  the  chosen  abode  of  science,  in- 
dustry, and  virtue.”  In  allusion  to  the  canal.  General  Morton  said, 
“ While  the  statesman  views  with  pride  the  sources  of  wealth  which  will 
be  opened,  and  the  interesting  ties  of  common  interest  with  which  the 
citizens  of  other  States  will  be  connected  with  us,  thereby  enhancing  our 
political  importance,  the  philanthropist  and  the  retired  citizen  will  con- 
template with  delight  the  effects  which  this  great  work  will  produce  in 
the  abodes  of  domestic  comfort  and  social  refinement.”  Philip  Hone  ex- 
pressed the  feeling  of  Hew  York  in  saying,  “ That  this  great  work  should 
have  been  accomplished  through  the  enterprise  and  resources  of  a single 
State,  is  the  best  basis  for  our  future  glory.”  It  was  not  forgotten  at  this 
exciting  moment  that  eighteen  years  only  had  elapsed  since  the  first  suc- 
cessful experiments  in  steam  navigation ; and  one  of  the  most  significant 
toasts  (given  standing)  by  the  corporation,  as  the  twenty-nine  steamboats 
were  returning  from  the  ocean  on  the  day  of  the  jubilee,  was The 
memory  of  Kobert  Pulton,  whose  mighty  genius  has  enabled  us  to  com- 
memorate this  day  in  a style  of  unparalleled  magnificence  and  grandeur.” 
At  this  epoch  the  history  of  modern  Hew  York  properly  begins.  The 
prediction  that  new  combinations  favorable  to  the  growth  and  prosperity 
of  a great  community  would  take  their  rise  from  the  magnificent  work 
just  accomplished  was  speedily  fulfilled.  The  impetus  given  to  business 
of  every  description  and  the  increase  of  commerce  and  of  wealth  exceeded 
all  expectations.  The  rapid  building  up  of  towns  and  villages  in  the  great 
grain-growing  valleys  of  the  West  was  only  equalled  by  the  surface  ex- 
tension of  Hew  York  City  northward,  and  its  marvelous  development  in 
altitude.  The  daring  schemes  of  architects,  who  literally  built  castles  in 
the  air  where  the  land  was  costly,  excited  less  and  less  wonder  as  the  years 
rolled  on.  From  three  and  four  stories  business  edifices  soon  sprung  to 
seven  and  eight,  and  then,  after  a short  pause,  to  twelve  and  fourteen. 
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Philip  Hone  was  the  mayor-elect  of  1826.  On  the  16th  of  January 
1826  conducted  to  the  council  chamber  of  the  City  Hall  by 

Effingham  Schieffelin,  Pierre  C.  Van  Wyck,  and  John  Yates 
Cebra,  the  committee  detailed  for  that  duty,  and  introduced  to  ex-Mayor 
Paulding,  who  administered  the  oath  of  office,  and  after  delivering  a 

short  speech  retired.  The 
new  mayor  was  a noble 
specimen  of  the  New 
York  merchant  at  this 
period  of  progress.  He 
was  forty-five  years  old, 
of  elegant  personal  ap- 
pearance, gentlemanly  ad- 
dress, studious  habits, 
sterling  integrity,  sound 
sense,  and  irresistible 
social  attractions.  He  had 
already  been  associated 
with  the  most  eminent 
men  of  his  time  in  found- 
ing important  and  useful 
institutions,  and  held  va- 
rious offices  of  trust  and 
responsibility.  He  was 
devoted  to  the  rising  for- 

Portrait  of  Mayor  Philip  Hone.  tuneS  of  the  city,  being  a 

genuine  New-Yorker  by  birth,  feeling,  principle,  and  ambition ; and  evi- 
dences of  his  good  taste  and  public  spirit  soon  appeared  in  number- 
less directions.  It  was  the  era  of  ornamentation,  and  he  gave  prompt 
attention  to  every  change  suggested,  from  the  widening  of  an  avenue  to 
the  elaboration  of  a church  portico.  He  is  justly  classed  among  the  most 
competent  and  useful  mayors  New  York  ever  produced. 

Mayor  Hone  was  one  of  the  enlightened  founders  of  the  Mercantile 
Library,  which  at  the  time  of  his  induction  into  the  mayor’s  office  had 
just  passed  its  fifth  birthday,  with  a collection  of  twenty-two  hundred 
volumes.  The  first  movement  of  the  merchants  towards  founding  a read- 
ing-room for  their  clerks  was  on  the  9th  of  November,  1820.  The  germ 
of  the  present  valuable  library  was  opened  with  seven  hundred  volumes 
in  the  winter  of  1821.  For  a long  time  its  benefactors  were  obliged  to 
contend  against  the  bitter  hostility  of  a class  of  merchants  who  feared  the 
books  would  engross  too  much  attention  from  their  employees.  But  in 
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1823  the  association  was  incorporated  under  the  general  law  of  1796, 
and  received  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  a gift  of  two  hundred 
dollars.  When  its  membership  had  reached  four  hundred,  and  its  useful- 
ness was  every  day  becoming  more  apparent  (in  the  spring  of  1826),  it 
was  removed  from  its  limited  accommodations  in  Fulton  Street  to  more 
spacious  apartments  in  Cliff  Street ; the  following  year  lectures  were 
commenced,  and  it  was  resolved  to  raise  money  and  erect  a building.  De 
Witt  Clinton  presented  the  first  book  to  the  library  — a History  of  Eng- 
land — hence  the  structure  when  completed  on  the  corner  of  Beekman 
and  Nassau  Streets,  in  1830,  was  named  Clinton  Hall  in  his  honor.  It 
was  dedicated  to  literature  and  science  in  November  of  that  year,  with 
twelve  hundred  members  and  six  thousand  well-chosen  volumes.  Co- 
lumbia College  granted  to  the  association  perpetually  two  free  scholarships. 
Courses  of  lectures  were  established,  classes  were  formed  for  the  study  of 
French,  German,  and  Spanish  languages,  chemistry,  drawing,  and  penman- 
ship. In  1850  the  institution  had  advanced  in  wealth  and  power  for 
good  to  such  a degree  that  it  looked  for  a new  home.  Its  circulation  had 
reached  one  hundred  thousand  volumes.  Clinton  Hall  was  sold  to  the 
Nassau  Bank  for  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  the  Astor  Place 
Opera  House  purchased  and  remodeled  for  the  use  of  the  library  at  a cost 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  It  was  opened  April  19, 
1854,  with  interesting  ceremonies,  and  addresses  from  Horatio  Seymour, 
then  governor  of  the  State,  John  Eomeyn  Broadhead,  the  eminent  histo- 
rian, and  Charles  King,  the  president  of  Columbia  College  from  1849  to 
1864.  The  Mercantile  Library  now  holds  the  fourth  place  among  Amer- 
ican public  libraries  as  to  the  number  of  volumes  upon  its  shelves,  which 
are,  in  1880,  one  hundred  and  eighty- three  thousand. 

The  New  York  Athenaeum,  founded  in  1824,  was  largely  indebted  to 
Mayor  Hone  for  its  early  prosperity ; its  object  was  to  furnish  opportunity 
for  the  highest  culture,  and  to  advance  science,  art,  and  literature.  It 
consisted  of  resident  and  honorary  members,  the  former  either  associates, 
patrons,  governors,  or  subscribers  ; the  funds  were  to  be  derived  from  the 
contributions  of  these  four  classes,  two  hundred  dollars  constitut- 

^ lo30» 

ing  a patron,  one  hundred  dollars  a governor,  and  lesser  sums 
associates  and  subscribers.  Its  library  was  to  comprise,  when  complete, 
all  the  standard  elementary  works  of  science  and  literature  of  every 
age  and  nation.  Monthly  lectures  were  open  to  both  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. The  scheme  for  the  year  1826  ran  thus:  '^Eoman  Literature, 
Professor; Charles  Anthon;^  Phrenology,  Dr.  Charles  King;  Taste  and 

1 Professor  Charles  Anthon,  born  in  New  York  City  in  1797,  was  a classical  scholar  of 
great  celebrity.  He  was  the  fourth  of  six  sons  of  Dr.  George  C.  Anthon,  a Gennan  by  birth, 
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Beauty,  Professor  John  McYickar ; the  Eevival  of  Classical  Literature, 
Mr.  Eichard  Eay;  Chemistry,  Professor  James  Eenwick;  Commerce, 
Mr.  John  Hone,  Jr. ; Painting,  Professor  Samuel  Finley  Breese  Morse ; 
Political  Economy,  William  Beach  Lawrence ; Poetry,  William  Cullen 
Bryant ; Oriental  Literature,  Eev.  Dr.  John  Frederick  Schroeder ; Anni- 
versary Discourse,  Eev.  Dr.  James  M.  Mathews.”  The  Athenaeum,  after 
performing  a work  of  immense  value  in  the  growing  city,  was,  in  1838, 
merged  into  the  Hew  York  Society  Library. 

Bryant  had  already  laid  the  foundation  of  his  poetical  fame,  and 
entered  upon  his  journalistic  career  as  editor  of  the  New  York  Review 
in  1825,  and  the  New  York  Evening  Post  in  1826.  James  Fenimore 
Cooper  was  in  the  noontide  of  his  renown  as  the  author  of  The  Spy. 
Gulian  Crommelin  Verplanck  had  risen  to  eminence  in  law,  letters,  the- 
ology, and  politics.  And  the  gifted  Eobert  Charles  Sands  was  wielding 
his  pen  continually  in  the  production  of  essays;  from  1827,  until  his 
death  in  1832,  he  was  the  associate  editor  of  the  New  York  Commereial 
Advertiser,  and  from  the  same  year  he  was,  with  Bryant  and  Verplanck, 
one  of  the  joint  authors  of  The  Talisman  — an  excellent  specimen  of  fine 
writing  and  professional  execution,  but  discouraged  for  want  of  patronage 
— to  which  he  contributed  one  of  his  longest  poems.  The  Dream  of  the 
Princess  Papantzin.  But  poetry  and  fiction  at  this  decade  were  more  or 
less  formal  in  their  art,  and  following  classic  models  afforded  meager 
scope  for  real  originality. 

Cooper  originated,  in  1824,  the  “ Bread  and  Cheese  Club,”  which  met 
fortnightly  at  Washington  Hall.  Its  membership  included  conspicuous 
professional  men,  scholars,  and  statesmen,  of  whom  were  Professor  Een- 
wick,  William  A.  Duer,  Judge  John  Duer,  Fitz-Greene  Halleck,  Philip 
Hone,  James  DeKay  the  great  naturalist,  and  Verplanck,  Bryant,  Sands, 
and  Charles  King.  The  selection  of  members  for  nomination  rested  with 
Cooper  himself ; bread  and  cheese  were  the  ballots  used,  one  of  cheese 

who  attained  the  rank  of  surgeon-general  in  the  British  army,  serving  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  French  War  until  the  final  surrender  of  Detroit  in  1784.  He  then  resigned  his 
commission  and  settled  in  New  York  City.  Charles  Anthon  studied  law,  but  in  1820,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-three,  became  Professor  of  Languages  in  Columbia  College,  subsequently  becom- 
ing the  head  of  the  classical  department  of  that  institution,  and  producing  upwards  of  fifty 
volumes,  chiefly  editions  of  the  Latin  classics  and  aids  to  classical  study.  His  works  have 
been  republished  in  England  and  extensively  used  in  schools.  He  was  an  accurate  and 
thorough  scholar,  and  an  acute  and  ingenious  critic  of  the  ancient  languages.  His  elder 
brother,  John  Anthon,  LL.  D.  (born  1784,  died  1863),  practiced  law  with  great  assiduity  in 
New  York  City,  and  is  said  to  have  tried  more  causes  than  any  man  that  ever  lived.  {Drake. ) 
He  was  instrumental  in  establishing  the  Law  Institute,  of  which  he  was  president.  He  was 
the  author  of  many  legal  works  of  great  value.  Rev.  Henry  Anthon,  D.  D.  (born  1792,  died 
1861),  rector  of  St.  Mark’s  Church,  was  also  a brother  of  Charles.  It  was  a remarkable 
family  of  men  of  intellect. 
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deciding  adversely  to  admittance.  The  meetings  were  often  swollen  to 
quite  a formidable  assembly  by  members  of  Congress  and  distinguished 
strangers.  Daniel  Webster  was  a frequent  guest,  and  William  Beach 
Lawrence,  Henry  E.  Storrs,  and  the  French  minister,  De  Xemulle.  The 
''  Sketch  Club  ” was  originally  intended  as  an  artistic  fraternity,  but  it 
soon  widened,  welcoming  gentlemen  of  other  professions  if  interested  in 
art.  Its  meetings  were  held  at  the  members’  homes  during  the  winter. 
Among  its  founders  were  Bryant,  Yerplanck,  and  Sands.  Clubs  had 
long  been  one  of  the  features  of  Xew  York  life,  but  prior  to  1825  they 
were  small,  and  attained  no  special  publicity.  Xor  did  they  multiply 
rapidly  for  stiU  another  decade,  notwithstanding  Xew  York  is  now  the 
second  city  in  the  world  — London  standing  first  — in  the  number  and 
membership  of  its  clubs,  there  being  in  operation  within  the  city  Emits 
upwards  of  one  hundred,  with  a membership  in  the  aggregate  of  not  less 
than  fifty  thousand.^  The  Hone  Club  was  projected  by  PhEip  Hone  in 
1836,  the  same  year  that  the  Union  Club  came  into  existence;  and  both 
were  constructed  upon  social  principles.  The  L^nion  represented  the 
old  famiEes  — the  Li^fingstons,  Yan  Cortlandts,  Yan  Eensselaers,  Schuy- 
lers,  Suydams,  Griswolds,  Stuy\’esants,  and  others  of  similar  pedigree  — 
then  names  filling  up  the  Est  of  membership  with  a sort  of  aristocratic 
monotony  ; the  Hone  was  cEcumscribed  in  numbers,  was  rarely  permitted 
to  include  more  than  twenty  members,  abjured  discussions  on  theological 
dogmas,  party  politics,  and  individual  personaEties,  and  represented  the 
wealth  and  talent  of  another  element  of  the  ancient  quality  of  the  city. 
Mo  ses  H.  GrinneE,  Simeon  Draper,  and  James  Watson  Webb,  the  editor 
of  the  Courier  and.  Enquirer^  were  among  its  chosen  few ; and  Daniel 
Webster  and  WilEam  H.  Seward  were  honorary  members.  At  every 
meeting  of  the  Hone  an  elegant  dinner  was  served.  “ A Devonshire  duke 
might  have  been  astounded  at  the  amplitude  of  the  repasts  and  the  rich- 
ness and  style  of  the  entertainments,”  wrote  Dr.  Francis.  PhiEp  Hone 
was  one  of  the  committee  of  formation  of  the  Union;  thus  it  appears 
there  was  perfect  harmony  between  the  two  clubs.  Two  years  later  the 
Kent  Club  was  founded,  which  uniquely  represented  the  cream  and  tal- 
ent of  the  Yew  York  bar.  Its  membership  included  such  legal  Eons 
as  Francis  B.  Cutting,  Peter  Augustus  Jay,  Charles  O’Coner,  and  Ogden 
Hoffinan  — the  latter  a bald-headed,  dreamy-eyed  man,  whose  learning 
was  profound,  and  fer^dd  eloquence  historical ; for  upwards  of  a score  of 
years  he  was  employed  in  aU  the  most  important  criminal  trials  of  the  city. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  the  L'nion  Club.  He  was  a brother 
of  Charles  Fenno  Hoffinan,  associated  with  Charles  King  in  the  editorship 

1 The.  Clubs  of  Xeic  York,  by  Francis  Gerry  Fairfield. 
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of  the  Neio  York  American,  who  in  1832  founded  the  Knickerhocker  Maga- 
zine, and  subsequently  edited  the  New  York  Mirror.  The  brothers  were 
both  men  of  charming  social  qualities  and  chivalrous  personal  character. 
For  a few  years  these  three  clubs  were  the  only  associations  of  the  sort 
that  thrived,  although  many  others  were  formed,  had  a brief  existence, 
and  disappeared  from  public  view. 

During  the  mayoralty  of  Philip  Hone  his  residence  was  in  Broadway, 
opposite  City  Hall  Park.  It  was  a deep,  roomy,  cheerful  dwelling,  with 
a broad  entrance-hall,  wainscoted  walls,  high  old-fashioned  carved  side- 
boards, enormous  mirrors,  tall  silver  candlesticks,  the  finest  of  cut  glass,, 
and  the  rarest  of  ancient  and  costly  porcelain.  It  was  adorned  with  many 


Residence  of  Mayor  Philip  Hone. 

[From  a rare  old  print.] 

subjects  of  foreign  art  collected  in  Europe,  Hone  having  traveled  exten- 
sively, and  it  contained  a well-chosen  and  costly  library.  His  entertain- 
ments were  princely.  He  took  special  delight  in  extending  hospitalities 
to  strangers  of  distinction,  and  could  always  summon  to  his  aid  the  genius, 
wit,  beauty,  and  fashion  of  the  metropolis.  Mrs.  Hone  was  a lady  of 
many  gifts  and  graces.  Her  sister.  Miss  Dunscomb,  married  Eobert 
Swartwout,  and  the  wedding-party  given  by  the  Hones  was  mentioned 
by  the  newspapers  as  brilliant  in  the  extreme.  The  accompanying  illus- 
tration of  the  Hone  mansion,  copied  from  an  old  print,  shows  the  Peabody 
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bookstore  adjoining,  the  edifice  evidently  occupied  as  a dwelling-house 
excepting  the  one  apartment  devoted  to  bookselling ; and  also  the  Ameri- 
can Hotel,  which  flourished  for  a time.  The  block  below,  where  the 
Astor  House  now  stands,  was  occupied  with  the  residences  of  John  G. 
Coster,  David  Lydig,  and  John  Jacob  Astor. 

When  Astor  contemplated  building  the  Astor  House  in  1830,  Lydig 
removed  to  Laight  Street,  fronting  St.  John’s  Park,  then  considered  the 
most  eligible  part  of  the  city.  Ex-Mayor  Paulding  dwelt  in  one  of  the 
finest  blocks  of  houses  in  that  vicinity,  known  as  Paulding’s  Plow,  in  Jay 
Street,  corner  of  Greenwich,  and  subsequently  built  an  elegant  country- 
seat  at  Tarrytown.  Lydig  was  one  of  the  rich  merchants  of  that  genera- 
tion, large-hearted,  whole-souled,  refined  and  intelligent,  but  in  no  sense 
a public  character,  although  liberal  in  aiding  measures  designed  to  benefit 
the  public.  His  business  morality  was  of  the  highest  order.  For  many 
years  he  was  treasurer  of  the  German  Society,  succeeding  Baron  Steuben 
and  David  Grim  as  president  of  the  same  ; and  he  was  a director  of  the 
Merchants’  Bank.  He  married  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Peter  Mesier. 
Their  only  son,  Philip  Lydig,  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  John  Suy- 
dam,  of  the  famous  family  of  merchants  of  that  name.  David  Lydig 
purchased  the  old  Peter  De  Lancey  estate  on  the  Bronx  Ptiver  in  West- 
chester, which  embraced  not  only  the  mills  built  by  De  Lancey  in  the 
early  j>art  of  the  previous  century,  but  a large  number  of  surrounding  acres, 
including  the  quaint  old  family  mansion  with  its  historical  associations 
and  attractions.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Ptalph  Izard 
and  of  Mrs.  John  Watts;  and  from  this  j)icturesque  old  homestead  went 
out  a brave  officer  to  fight  for  England’s  monarch  against  his  own  coun- 
trymen. Lydig  made  it  his  summer  residence,  and  when  the  original  De 
Lancey  house  was  accidentally  burned,  built  a commodious  cottage  upon 
a knoll  overlooking  the  beautiful  river,  which  for  nearly  a mile  meanders 
peacefully  through  the  grounds,  bordered  with  overhanging  trees,  iJie- 
senting  one  of  the  most  pleasing  rural  pictures  within  easy  distance  of 
New  York.  Summer-houses,  rustic  seats,  and  winding  pathways  of  the 
olden  time  remain.  But  the  great  city  has  actually  reached  the  ojjposite 
shore  of  the  Bronx,  and  at  the  present  writing  is  half-way  across  the  bridge 
— disclosing  a rate  of  progress  within  the  half-century  which  the  most 
sanguine  prophet  of  1826  would  have  declared  impossible.  After  the 
death  of  the  elder  Lydig  in  1842,  the  son  and  his  family  passed  their  sum- 
mers in  the  same  charming  retreat.  One  of  the  daughters  of  Philip  Lydig 
married  the  jurist  and  scholar,  Charles  P.  Daly,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Geographical  Society,  and  another  daughter  married  Judge  Brady. 

John  Hone,  elder  brother  and  mercantile  partner  of  the  mayor,  lived 
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in  one  of  the  seven  houses  fronting  the  Bowling  Green  — the  site  of  the 
old  fort,  and  Government  House  ; and  Stephen  Whitney,  and  Sam- 
uel Ward,  brother-in-law  of  Dr.  Francis,  dwelt  in  the  same  row. 
Nathaniel  Prime’s  city  residence  was  at  No  1.  Broadway,  and  John  Watts 
lived  in  the  stately  old  Watts  mansion  adjoining.  Fashion  had  pushed  its 
course  as  far  north  as  Bleecker  Street ; several  handsome  houses  were 
already  standing  in  Waverley  Place,  and  neighborhood.  But  the  old 
residents  near  the  Battery  were  as  yet  undisturbed.  Myndert  Van 
Schaick,  whose  wife  was  a daughter  of  John  Hone,  lived  in  Broadway, 
near  the  residence  of  Peter  Augustus  Jay,  above  Chambers  Street.  The 
Eev.  Dr.  James  M.  Mathews,  of  the  Dutch  Eeformed  Church,  who  also 
married  a daughter  of  John  Hone,  resided  in  Broad  Street;  and  among 
his  immediate  neighbors  were  Frederic  De  Peyster,  and  the  family  of 
Jacob  Sherred  who  gave  sixty  thousand  dollars  to  the  Episcopal  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  New  York.  Bishop  Hobart,  the  great  head  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  lived  in  Vesey  Street;  George  Griswold  in  Wall  Street; 
Colonel  Nicholas  Fish  in  Stuyvesant  Street,  near  Third  Avenue ; and 
Archibald  Grade  in  Bond  Street. 

Not  only  dwelling-houses  but  public  buildings  were  multiplying  in 
every  direction.  The  American  Museum  was  erected  in  Broadway,  over- 
looking the  Park,  in  1824.  The  Merchants’  Exchange  in  Wall  Street, 
commenced  in  1825,  was  finished  in  1827 ; and  the  city  post-office  was 
quartered  under  its  roof.  The  Masonic  Hall  in  Broadway,  near  Pearl 
Street,  was  one  of  the  enterprises  of  1826,  a costly  Gothic  edifice,  con- 
taining one  apartment  ninety-five  feet  long,  forty-seven  feet  wide,  and 
twenty-five  feet  high,  finished  and  ornamented  in  the  same  style  as  the 
chapel  of  Henry  VIII.  It  was  intended  for  public  meetings,  concerts, 
and  balls.  The  third  story  of  the  edifice  was  arranged  in  a luxurious 
manner  for  the  meetings  of  the  masonic  fraternity.  The  serious  blow 
given  to  the  masons  by  the  inhuman  murder  of  William  Morgan,  about 
the  time  of  the  completion  of  the  structure,  induced  a change  of  name, 
and  it  was  henceforth  called  Gothic  Hall.  Governor  De  Witt  Clinton 
was  a mason,  holding  at  this  time  the  highest  masonic  office  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  Morgan  excitement  deprived  him  of  many  votes  when 
the  time  came  for  his  fourth  election  to  the  gubernatorial  chair. 

The  fiftieth  birthday  of  the  American  republic  was  celebrated  through- 
out the  country,  and  particularly  in  New  York,  where  the  re- 
membrance  of  the  beginning  of  the  canal  on  that  auspicious 
anniversary,  eight  years  before,  was  still  vividly  impressed  upon  the  pub- 
lic mind.  On  that  day  died  two  venerable  and  venerated  ex-Presidents 
of  the  nation,  John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson. 
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The  coincidence  seemed  almost  miraculous.  Both  Adams  and  Jeffer- 
son were  on  the  committee  in  the  Continental  Congress  to  prepare  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  both  signed  that  immortal  state  paper, 
both  represented  the  nation  in  Europe,  both  had  been  President  of  the 
new  nation,  and  both  died  on  the  anniversary  day,  one  half  a century 
from  the  nation’s  birth.  Public  meetings,  without  distinction  of  parties, 
were  held  and  eulogies  pronounced  in  every  part  of  the  land. 

The  administration  of  John  Quincy  Adams  met  with  fierce  opposition 
from  the  friends  of  the  disappointed  candidates,  owing  partly  to  the  dash- 
ing boldness  and  energy  of  Andrew  Jackson,  who  attracted  the  masses 
like  a magnet.  Martin  Van  Buren  threw  his  whole  strength  into  the 
scale  to  prevent  the  re-election  of  Adams.  He  was  in  the  Senate.  Ed- 
ward Livingston,  the  confidential  friend  of  Jackson,  was  in  the  House,  a 
member  from  Louisiana,  and  united  his  influence  with  that  of  Van  Buren. 
In  New  York  the  heads  of  the  two  rival  parties,  divided  on  State  issues 
and  personal  questions,  were  Martin  Van  Buren  and  Governor  Clinton. 
Both  admired  Jackson.  Many  of  the  Clintonians,  however,  preferred 
Adams.  It  was  said  that  the  re-election  of  Clinton  to  the  governorship 
would  be  fatal  to  the  prospects  of  Adams.  Van  Buren  had  other  reasons 
for  wishing  to  defeat  Clinton.  Van  Buren’s  talents  had  already  achieved 
for  him  national  distinction,  and  he  had  no  rival  greater  than  Clinton  for 
advancement  in  the  national  government.  Van  Buren  was  frank  and 
courteous  in  manner,  but  concealed  his  thoughts ; Clinton  was  reserved 
and  haughty  in  manner,  but  gave  free  utterance  to  his  thoughts.  Van 
Buren  studied  men,  Clinton  studied  books.  Both  were  New-Yorkers 
born  and  bred,  and  both  traced  their  ancestry  to  Holland  — Clinton 
through  the  De  Witts. 

A convention  at  Utica  on  the  6th  of  September,  1826,  of  which  Gen- 
eral Pierre  Van  Cortlandt  was  president,  nominated  Clinton  for  re-election. 
Van  Buren  and  his  party  quickly  found  an  opposing  candidate.  Edward 
Livingston  spent  the  recesses  of  Congress  in  New  York ; he  was  at  this 
juncture  the  head  of  the  Livingston  family,  housing  in  his  heart  the 
old  Livingston  prejudice  against  the  Clintons,  and  his  influence  was  of 
moment.  When  the  time  came  for  voting  the  strife  was  very  bitter,  but 
the  Clintonians  won  the  victory.  In  the  election  of  Jackson,  which  soon 
followed,  the  term  “ Federalist  ” disappeared  from  the  political  records. 
The  supporters  of  Jackson  adopted  the  name  of  Democrat,  and  the  Aaams 
men  called  themselves  “ National  Eepublicans.” 

In  1827,  on  the  2d  of  June,  John  George  Leake  died  at  his  residence 
in  Park  Eow,  opposite  City  Hall  Park.  He  was  a well-known  and 
highly  esteemed  citizen  of  large  wealth,  a lawyer  by  profession  — trained 
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in  the  office  of  James  Duane  — and  his  most  intimate  and  cherished 
friend  was  the  philanthropist,  John  Watts.  Eohert  William  Leake  the 
brother  of  the  deceased,  married  the  sister  of  John  Watts ; the  only 

1837.  . . ^ 

issue  of  this  marriage  was  a son  who  died  in  1793,  at  the 'age  of 
eight  years,  which  was  a severe  blow  to  the  uncle,  who  intended  making 
him  his  sole  heir.  The  two  Leakes  were  sons  of  Eohert  Leake,  a British 
officer  in  the  Braddock  expedition  of  1754,  who  settled  in  N"ew  York  City 
and  accumulated  a large  property.  John  George  Leake  at  the  time  of 
his  death  was  the  last  of  his  race  in  this  country ; and  desiring  above  all 

things  to  preserve  and  perpetuate 
his  family  name,  left  by  will  his 
entire  wealth  to  Eobert,  the  son  of 
John  Watts,  upon  the  express  con- 
dition of  his  taking  the  name  of 
“ Leake,”  by  which  surname  he  and 
his  heirs  would  thereafter  be  forever 
called  and  known.  Anticipating 
the  possibility  of  refusal  to  accept 
as  aforesaid  on  the  part  of  Eobert 
Watts,  Leake  defined  the  plan  of  an 
excellent  and  useful  charity  to  which 
his  estate  should  be  appropriated. 
The  executors  named  in  the  will 
were  John  Watts,  his  brother  Eob- 
ert Watts  (whose  wife  was  the 
daughter  of  Lord  Stirling),  Herman 
Le  Eoy,  and  William  Bayard.  After  some  hesitation  young  Watts  com- 
plied with  the  conditions  of  the  will,  and,  empowered  by  the  legislature, 
assumed  the  name  of  Leake.  Scarcely  had  this  been  done  when  he 
sickened  and  died.  Thus  the  bereaved  father  of  the  heir  became  the  heir 
of  the  son,  and  the  inheritor  of  the  Leake  property.  He  took  measures 
at  once  to  execute  the  scheme  of  benevolence  suggested  by  Leake.  Des- 
titute orphans  had  always  awakened  his  interest  and  appealed  to  his 
sympathies.  The  Orphan  Asylum  founded  by  the  ladies  in  1806  was 
doing  a great  work,  but  the  field  was  rapidly  widening.  New  York  was 
flooded  with  the  poverty  stricken  from  every  clime  and  nation.  Thus 
he  founded  the  Leake  and  Watts  Orphan  Home,  incorporated  by  act  of 
the  legislature  in  1831.  The  corner-stone  of  a fine  edifice  near  Hud- 
son Eiver  and  One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Street  was  laid  in  1838,  with 
interesting  ceremonies  conducted  by  the  clergy  of  the  city ; it  was  com- 
pleted and  opened  for  the  admission  of  orphans  in  1843.  The  institution 
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has  proved  a blessing  to  the  community,  and  is  one  of  the  enduring 
monuments  which  seem  to  place  us  in  palpable  connection  with  the 
heroic  founders  of  New  York.  John  Watts  was  the  last  recorder  of  the 
city  prior  to  the  Eevolution,  and  his  life  already  spanned  nearly  fourscore 
years.  His  father  was  the  eminent  Counselor  John  Watts,  and  his 
mother,  a sister  of  the  brilliant  Lieutenant-Governor  De  Lancey,  with  a 
maternal  ancestry  of  strong  characters  reaching  to  the  first  invasion  of 
the  water-bound,  forest-covered  island  of  Manhattan.  In  the  prime  of  his 
manhood  John  Watts  was  a model  of  masculine  beauty.  Even  to  an 
advanced  age  he  was  distinguished  for  elegance  of  person  and  the  pol- 
ished manners  of  an  old-school  gentleman.  He  bore  himself  gracefully 
and  proudly  erect,  and  his  figure  on  horseback  was  the  admiration  of 
Broadway  up  to  within  a few  weeks  of  his  decease  in  1836.  He  survived 
his  wife  and  children,  and  through  his  manifold  affiictions  grew  to  be  a 
reticent  if  not  a taciturn  man;  but  his  heart  was  always  open  to  the 
calls  of  philanthropy.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  New  York  City 
Dispensary,  and  for  some  years  its  president.^ 

This  year  was  also  marked  by  the  sudden  death  of  Thomas  Addis 
Emmet,  in  the  court-room,  while  engaged  in  trying  an  important  case. 
He  came  to  New  York  in  1804,  establishing  himself  in  his  profession  just 
as  the  career  of  Alexander  Hamilton  terminated.  He  was  one 
of  the  finest  lawyers  Ireland  ever  produced.  The  proudest  seats  of 
office  and  honor  seemed  none  too  high  for  his  capacity  and  aspirations. 
At  the  time  when  ancient  customs  and  institutions  were  toppling  through 
the  effects  of  the  French  Eevolution  he,  in  connection  with  others  of 
high  rank,  determined  to  rid  Ireland  from  the  tyranny  of  Great  Britain. 
The  plan  was  discovered  and  the  leaders  imprisoned.  After  many  months 
they  were  allowed  to  negotiate  for  their  own  release,  and  permitted  to 
withdraw  from  Ireland. 

An  appeal  was  made  to  the  legislature  in  the  spring  resulting  in  a 
grant  of  five  thousand  dollars  from  the  State  to  the  New  York  Historical 
Society.  Frederic  De  Peyster,  then  a rising  young  lawyer  — president 
of  the  Society  in  1880  — was  the  agent  to  present  the  subject,  and  found  a 
majority  of  the  legislators  at  Albany  hostile  to  appropriations  of  any  charac- 
ter. They  said  it  was  not  over  a dozen  years  since  they  had  responded 
favorably  to  a similar  call  through  the  influence  of  Governor  Clinton.  The 

1 John  Watts,  born  1749,  died  1836,  was  Speaker  of  the  Xew  York  Assembly  from  1791  to 
1794,  and  represented  Yew  York  in  the  Third  Congi’ess.  He  was  a munificent  donor  to  philan- 
thropic objects.  His  residence  was  Yo.  3 Broadway.  His  mother’s  mother  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Hon.  Stephanus  Yan  Cortlandt  and  Gertrude  Schuyler.  He  married  his  cousin,  Jane, 
daughter  of  Peter  and  Elizabeth  Golden  De  Lancey,  the  granddaughter  of  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Cadwallader  Golden,  of  colonial  Yew  York  memory.  See  Yol.  I.  420,  502,  756,  757. 
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library  was  prospering,  having  reached  eight  thousand  volumes.  De 
Peyster  answered  every  objection,  and  succeeded  in  showing  the  impor- 
tance of  obtaining  and  preserving  documents,  fugitive  pamphlets,  perish- 
able papers,  and  of  publishing  the  historical  manuscript  of  the  elder 
William  Smith,  which  had  been  presented  by  his  son.  Governor  Clinton 
aided  De  Peyster  in  every  way  possible  ; he  said,  in  reference  to  the  his- 
tory of  N'ew  York,  Do  you  not  know,  gentlemen,  that  the  most  impor- 
tant is  the  worst  or  least  described  part  of  the  Union  ? ” 

Albert  Gallatin,  returning  from  England,  where  he  had  been  sent  by 
President  Adams  the  year  before,  arrived  in  New  York  in  December,  and 
henceforward  made  the  city  his  permanent  residence,  devoting  himself  to 
science,  literature,  and  historical  and  ethnological  researches.  He  was 
sixty-six  years  of  age,  of  medium  height,  bald-headed,  with  features 
strongly  marked,  and  an  eye  of  piercing  brilliancy.  He  was  the  best 
talker  of  the  century,  with  a wonderful  memory  for  facts  and  dates,  and 
his  intellectual  attractions  drew  about  him  a circle  of  brilliant  men. 
“ There  was  a small  company  of  us  in  the  habit  of  meeting  weekly  at 
each  other’s  houses  for  a social  evening,”  wrote  Eev.  Dr.  James  Mathews, 
‘'and  John  Quincy  Adams  usually  made  his  arrangements  to  be  with 
us  when  he  passed  through  the  city.”  Governor  Clinton  was  one  of  the 
number,  as  occasion  permitted,  also  the  scholarly  Bishop  Hobart,  In  the 
early  part  of  January,  1828,  the  governor  assembled  a few  friends 
to  dine  and  spend  the  evening  at  his  house,  among  whom  were 
Chancellor  Kent,  recently  chosen  president  of  the  Kew  York  Historical 
Society,  Judge  Jonas  Yates,  Abraham  Van  Vetchen,  and  Stephen  Van 
Eensselaer,  the  patroon.  “ I never  saw  Clinton  appear  to  more  advantage,” 
wrote  Dr.  Mathews.  “ The  topics  introduced  and  the  guests  at  his  table 
were  calculated  to  draw  him  out.  A first  glance  showed  that  he  was  no 
ordinary  man.  The  majestic  was  a predominant  feature  of  his  mind  and 
body.  You  saw  it  in  his  figure,  in  his  manner,  in  his  countenance,  all 
indicating  him  as  the  right  man  to  be  governor  of  the  Empire  State,  and 
to  create  an  era  in  her  history  that  should  never  be  forgotten.” 

It  was  but  a few  days  ere  the  Kew  York  world  was  shocked  by  the 
intelligence  that  Governor  Clinton’s  life  had  passed  away,  without 
a struggle,  while  sitting  in  his  library  chair  in  conversation  with 
his  sons,  and  without  a moment’s  warning.  The  air  w^as  filled  with  lam- 
entations. The  State  had  met  with  no  ordinary  loss.  Clinton  loved 
New  York  with  the  same  partiality  that  a parent  loves  his  own  family, 
and  took  pride  in  its  advancement  in  wealth  and  greatness.  The  sorrow 
was  universal.  Imposing  demonstrations  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  with- 
out distinction  of  party,  revealed  the  popular  sense  of  the  magnitude  of 
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the  loss.  Merchants  and  farmers,  public  bodies  of  every  character,  scien- 
tific, religious,  and  charitable  institutions,  schools,  colleges,  tribunals  of 
justice,  and  the  legislative  councils,  united  in  tributes  of  respect.  The 
New  York  bar  passed  resolutions  offered  by  Josiah  Ogden  Hoffman,  and 
seconded  by  the  eloquent  George  Griffin,  who  said : “It  is  a bereaved 
world  that  mourns.  Nature  and  education  formed  Clinton  to  be  one  of 
the  master-spirits  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  The  Pericles  of  our 
commonwealth,  for  near  thirty  years  he  exercised,  without  stooping  to 
little  arts  of  popularity,  an  intellectual  dominion  in  his  native  State 
scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  the  illustrious  Athenian  — a dominion  as 
benignant  as  it  was  effective.  He  was  the  supporter  of  every  charitable 
and  religious  institution  — the  encourager  of  every  science  and  every  art ; 
he  zealously  promoted  every  object  calculated  to  meliorate  the  moral  con- 
dition of  the  State,  and  labored  with  untiring  assiduity  to  irradiate  the 
general  mind  with  the  light  of  knowledge.”  ^ Columbia  College  wore 
crape  for  thirty  days.  It  was  remembered  with  pride  that  Clinton  was 
the  first  student  admitted  to  the  college  under  the  new  order  of  things 
after  the  Revolution,  and  that  he  had  delivered  the  latest  address,  May  3, 
1827,  before  the  Alumni,  sketching  the  rise,  progress,  and  present  condi- 
tion of  the  institution.^ 

1 George  Griffin,  eminent  lawyer  and  author,  horn  1778,  died  May,  1860  (the  brother  of 
the  great  divine,  Eev.  Edward  Dorr  Griffin,  president  of  Williams  College  from  1821  to  1836), 
married  a daughter  of  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler,  who  commanded  the  defense  at  Wyoming  at 
the  time  of  the  massacre  in  1778.  His  son,  Kev.  Edward  Dorr  Griffin,  born  1804,  died  1830, 
graduated  from  Columbia  College  with  honors  in  1823,  and  was  subsequently  assistant  minis- 
ter of  Chirst’s  Church  in  the  city. 

2 Governor  Clinton,  in  the  admirable  discourse  to  which  reference  is  made,  expressed  his  per- 
fect contempt  of  unworthy  prejudices  against  foreigners,  yet  remarked  ; “ Since  the  college  has 
been  under  professors  of  native  growth  it  has  experienced  its  present  fullness  of  prosperity. 
The  president  and  all  the  professors  of  the  college  are  now  indigenous  plants,  and  their  talents 
and  powers  of  instruction  are  felt  in  the  flourishing  state  of  the  institution.  Never  did  it 
stand  on  higher  ground,  and  never  were  its  prospects  more  brilliant.”  He  adverted  to  the 
means  of  education  in  successful  operation  in  the  State  as  follows  : “We  have  four  colleges, 
containing  four  hundred  and  thirty-seven  students  ; thirty- three  incorporated  academies, 
containing  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty  students  ; eight  thousand  one  hundred  and 
forty-four  common  schools,  in  which  four  hundred  and  thirty-one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
one  persons  are  receiving  instruction  ; and  the  pupils  in  private  institutions,  it  is  computed, 
will  swell  this  number  to  at  least  four  hundred  and  sixty  thousand.  From  the  apex  to  the 
base  of  this  glorious  pyramid  of  intellectual  improvement  we  perceive  the  intimacy  of  con- 
nection, an  identity  of  interest,  a unanimity  of  action  and  reaction,  a system  of  reciprocated 
benefits,  that  cannot  but  fill  us  with  joy,  and  make  us  proud  of  our  country.  The  national 
school  society  of  Great  Britain  educates  but  three  hundred  thousand  children  annually  ; no 
State  or  country  can  vie  with  our  common  school  establishment.”  De  Witt  Clinton  was 
born  March  2,  1769,  died  February  11,  1828,  aged  fifty-nine.  He  was  twice  married  : (1)  to 
Maria,  daughter  of  Walter  Franklin,  by  whom  he  had  ten  children,  of  whom  is  the  eminent 
Hon.  George  W.  Clinton  of  Buffalo  ; (2)  to  Catharine,  daughter  of  Dr.  Thomas  Jones. 
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The  cause  of  common  school  education,  the  commercial,  agricultural, 
and  manufacturing  interests  of  the  city  and  State,  and  the  political  su- 
premacy of  l^ew  York  as  the  most  important  member  of  the  Union,  were 
all  identified  with  his  long  administration  of  affairs.  Even  the  small 
men,  and  those  who  had  thrown  stones,  contemplated  his  thirty  years’ 
career  with  admiration  : as  private  secretary  to  his  uncle,  George  Clinton, 
as  mayor  of  ISTew  York  City,  as  United  States  senator.  State  senator, 
canal  commissioner,  and  governor,  he  had  left  the  impress  of  his  intel- 
lectual ability  and  moral  greatness  on  all  the  leading  interests  of  the 
nation  as  well  as  the  State.  Few  names  more  illustrious  grace  the  his- 
tory of  any  age  or  country. 

The  lieutenant-governor,  Nathaniel  Pitcher,  assumed  the  duties  of 
the  executive,  and  Peter  E.  Livingston  was  elected  president  of  the 
senate.  The  next  election  placed  Martin  Van  Buren  in  the  governor’s 
chair,  and  Enos  T.  Throop  was  elected  lieutenant-governor.  Van  Buren 
was,  however,  soon  called  to  the  cabinet  of  President  Jackson. 

The  value  of  books  as  a means  of  culture  had  long  been  recognized  in 
New  York.  Columbia  College  had  accumulated  a fine  collection  of  choice 
works,  partly  by  judicious  purchases,  and  partly  through  donations.^  The 
New  York  Society  Library  was  the  rarest  and  richest  as  well  as  the  earliest 
loan  library  in  America.  It  contains,  in  1880,  about  seventy  thousand 
volumes,  comprising  a great  number  out  of  print,  and  not  to  be  found  in 
modern  or  antiquarian  bookstores.  From  its  inception  down  to  the  present 
time  this  library  has  been  the  resort,  pre-eminently,  of  the  families  of 
wealth  and  social  position,  and  its  founders  and  early  members  are  still 
represented  by  their  descendants.  The  New  York  Hospital  Library  was 
established  in  1796,  the  governors  appropriating  five  hundred  dollars  to  the 
purchase  of  volumes,  and  the  medical  faculty  of  Columbia  College  con- 
tributed from  their  private  collections.  Among  the  additions  made  prior 
to  1830  was  the  botanical  library  of  Dr.  Hosack.  It  contains  about  ten 
thousand  volumes,  the  most  valuable  medical  library  of  its  size  in  the 
country.  We  have  seen  how  the  Mercantile  Library  and  the  Historical 
Society  Library  were  expanding.  In  1820  was  established  the  Appren- 
tices’ Library,  by  the  General  Society  of  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen,  for 
the  use  of  mechanics’  apprentices,  in  connection  with  a school  for  the 
children  of  unfortunate  mechanics.  In  1862  the  free  use  of  this  library 

^ The  largest  gifts  to  the  library  of  Columbia  College  have  been  the  law  libraries  of  William 
Samuel  Johnson,  third  president,  given  by  his  son,  and  of  Chief  Justice  John  Jay,  the  gift  of 
his  grandson,  John  Jay.  The  most  important  additions  by  purchase  have  been  the  libraries 
of  the  late  Nathaniel  F.  Moore  and  of  the  late  Lorenzo  Da  Ponte  ; the  former  consisting  for 
the  most  part  of  elegant  and  valuable  editions  of  the  Greek  and  Kbman  classics,  and  the 
latter,  an  extensive  collection  of  the  older  Italian  literature. 
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was  extended  to  working-women.  Some  idea  of  its  practical  worth  may 
he  elicited  from  the  fact  of  its  having  increased  in  size  and  circulation, 
until  at  the  jjresent  time  the  volumes  number  sixty  thousand,  and  the 
total  circulation  has  reached  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 

The  Law  Institute  was  organized  in  1828,  with  Chancellor  Kent  its 
first  jnesident.  The  nucleus  of  a law  librar}’  was  immediately  formed 
bv  the  purchase  of  the  private  collection  of  Eobert  Tillotson.  Do- 

1828 

nations  of  books  came  in  slowly,  but  the  Ebrar}’  became  a success 
in  the  hiprhest  and  broadest  sense,  and  now  furnishes  the  bench  and  bar 
with  resources  of  incalculable  value.  It  contains  some  twenty-four  thou- 
.sand  volumes,  and  is  conceded  to  be  the  best  pubhc  law  librar}’  in  the 
countr}’.  The  American  Institute  originated  during  the  same  year,  its 
purpose  being  to  encourage  and  promote  industry.'  throujrhout  the  L'^nion 
by  the  bestowal  of  rewards  and  other  benefits  on  x>ersons  excelling  in 
agriculture,  commerce,  manufactures,  and  the  arts.  It  was  incorp>orated 
in  1829,  and  the  first  annual  fair  was  held  in  the  new  Masonic 
HaU  in  Broadway.  A librar}’  was  founded,  which  in  1850  num- 
bered six  thousand  five  hundred  volumes]— and  since  then  has  nearly 
doubled.  It  is  strongest  in  the  divisions  of  science  and  the  arts. 

The  leading  voice  in  apj^ropiiating  the  income  of  the  immense  church 
property  of  the  EpiscopaEans  of  Kew  York  had  for  many  years  been 
that  of  Bishop  John  Henry  Hobart.  Hfs  diocese  extended  ujj wards  of 
three  hunted  ndles  from  east  to  west.  A broader  field  of  action,  and  a 
sway  of  xjubEc  sentiment  more  j^owerfM,  have  seldom  faUen  to  the  lot  of 
any  man  clad  in  the  robes  and  bearing  the  symbols  of  the  prelacy.  IVith 
the  great  mass  of  the  clergy  his  wiU  was  law  : and  he  sj>oke,  acted,  and  bore 
himseE  as  one  ha’vung  authority'.  He  was  a handsome  man,  with  a bright, 
clear,  piercing  eye  and  a smooth  face.  He  was  smaE  of  stature,  dignified 
and  courtly  : but  he  walked  upon  the  street  with  as  much  rapidity  as  if 
walking  for  a wager.  He  was  one  of  the  gr-eat  thinkers  of  his  gener-ation, 
and  a ready  writer  and  speaker,  natural,  earnest,  bold,  efiective,  the  move- 
ments of  his  mind  being  as  rapid  as  those  of  his  Embs.  His  executive 
abEity  was  unparaEeled : and  he  extricated  the  church  from  many  diffi- 
culties. In  the  pulpit  he  was  commanding,  and  his  voice,  althou<zh  not 
strong,  was  penetrating.  His  .sermons  were  written  with  conciseness, 
point,  and  vigor,  and  his  utterance  was  quick  and  eneitzetic.  There  was 
inienstty  in  aE  his  mental  and  moral  characteristics  — a sort  of  elevated 
impetuosity  ninning  Eke  a chain  of  fire  throujzh  mini,  heart,  and  life. 

He  tew  about  him  a ho.st  of  friends,  and  was  alive  to  ever}*  .social 
courtesy.  He  was  often  in  general  .society,  accomp/arded  usuaEy  by  the 
two  young  clergymen  of  Trinity  Parish,  Benjamin  T.  Onderdonk,  conse- 
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crated  bishop  in  1830,  and  William  Berrian,  rector  of  Trinity  from  1830 
to  1862  ; and  he  was  on  terms  of  cordial  intimacy  with  the  clergy  of 
other  denominations.  “ Generally  he  had  some  controversy  on  hand,  and 
I often  jested  with  him  on  his  being  such  a man  of  war  from  his  youth 
up,”  wrote  Dr.  Mathews.  His  temperament  was,  however,  adapted  to  tlie 

times.  It  seems  a little 
remarkable  that  the  great 
champion  of  Episcopacy 
in  New  York  should 
have  been  of  Puritan  an- 
cestry, but  such  was  the 
fact.  Edmund  Hobart, 
one  of  the  founders  of 
Hingham, Massachusetts, 
came  from  Hingham, 
England,  in  1633;  his 
second  son  was  an  emi- 
nent Puritan  divine,  who 
had  five  clerical  sons, 
preachers  among  the  Con- 
gregationalists,  also  two 
grandsons,  Eev.  Noah 
Hobart  and  the  distin- 
guished missionary,  Eev. 
David  Brainard.  Hon. 
John  Sloss  Hobart,  so 
frequently  mentioned  in 

Right  Reverend  John  Henry  Hobart.  former  pages,  WaS  the 

[Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop  of  New  York.]  SOn  Of  EeV  Noall  HO- 

bart.  One  of  the  grandsons  of  the  eminent  Edmund  Hobart,  to  whom  an 
army  of  divines  and  scholars  trace  their  pedigree,  was  John  Hobart,  the 
grandfather  of  the  bishop. 

His  favorite  theme  was  the  proper  education  of  the  clergy.  He  pro- 
posed a school  of  theology  in  New  York  as  early  as  1813,  the  germ  of  the 
Episcopal  Theological  Seminary  in  Ninth  Avenue,  established  under  his 
immediate  auspices  in  1819,  in  which  he  was  an  active  ^professor  of  pas- 
toral theology  and  pulpit  eloquence.  The  board  of  trustees  were  all  bish- 
ops — one  from  every  diocese  in  the  Union.  A theological  li- 
brary was  speedily  instituted ; and  scholarships  to  furnish  education 
for  the  impecunious.  This  noble  institution  has  ever  since  been  sending 
out  its  ministerial  candidates  to  every  part  of  the  land.  The  cause  of  Sun- 
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day  schools  and  of  missions,  charities  of  every  character,  the  circulation  of 
Bibles  and  of  tracts,  and  the  authorship  of  almost  numberless  important 
works,  engaged  in  turn  Bishop  Hobart’s  attention  and  efforts.  His  valu- 
able life,  however,  came  to  a sudden  termination  in  September,  1830,  in 
the  prime  of  his  intellectual  vigor,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five. 

Hew  York  City  by  this  time  appeared  like  a youth  much  overgrown 
for  his  years.  It  had  shot  up  with  a rapidity  that  defied  calculation. 
Wealth  was  increasing  faster  than  sobriety  was  inclined  to  measure. 
Swarming  multitudes  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe  were  rendering  the 
community  in  a certain  sense  unformed.  Keen-sighted,  far-seeing  men 
had  acted  upon  the  principle  that  no  good  citizen  should  be  without  the 
privilege  of  a public  library ; educational  and  charitable  institutions  were 
multiplying ; but  a strong  desire  was  manifested  to  lift  intelligence  up- 
ward and  onward  by  creating  a university  in  the  city  ■ — a seat  of  learning 
on  a broad  scale,  with  the  widest  range  of  liberal  education,  that  should 
benefit  the  nation  as  well  as  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  land. 
Among  the  merchants  who  aided  munificently  were  George  Griswold  and 
John  Delafield  ; Albert  Gallatin  was  concerned  in  all  the  delibera- 
tions,  and  Morgan  Lewis  and  Edward  Livingston  brought  their 
well-matured  judgment  to  the  aid  of  the  scholars  and  clergymen  enlisted 
in  the  enterprise.  The  University  was  virtually  established  in  1831 ; 
professors  were 
inaugurated  to 
fill  the  various 
chairs  in  1832 ; 
the  corner-stone 
of  a fine  edifice 
one  hundred  and 
eighty  feet  long 
by  one  hundred 
feet  wide,  front- 
ing onWashing- 
ton  Square,  then 
quite  a long  dis- 
tance from  the 
city,  was  laid  in 
183 3,  which  was 

T . T University  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

soon  completed,  (Washington  Square.) 

and  opened  in  1835.  It  was  a Gothic  structure  of  white  freestone  modeled 
after  King^s  College,  England,  and  was  esteemed  a masterpiece  of  pointed 
architecture,  with  its  octangular  turrets  rising  at  each  of  the  four  corners. 
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Eev.  Dr.  Mathews  was  the  first  Chancellor  of  the  University.  He  was  the 
scholarly  pastor  of  the  Garden  Street  Dutch  Eeformed  Church,  tall,  of  fine 
presence,  elegant  address,  with  a noble,  well-poised  head,  and  handsome, 
magnetic  features.  He  was  one  of  the  most  genial  of  men,  animated  and 
witty  in  conversation,  fond  of  story-telling,  and  eloquent  in  debate.  He 
was  an  author  as  well  as  a preacher  and  instructor ; and  his  two  daugh- 
ters, Joanna  and  Julia  Mathews,  have  enriched  the  juvenile  literature  of 
America  with  sixty-five  entertaining  and  successful  volumes  of  the  high- 
est religious  and  moral  character.  His  increased  duties,  however,  led  to 
the  installation  of  a colleague  in  the  church,  Eev.  Mancius  S.  Hutton  ; 
and  the  great  fire  of  1835  destroying  the  old  edifice,  a new  and  elegant 
structure  was  erected  near  the  University,  and  opened  in  1837.  Washing- 
ton Square  — the  old  Potter’s  Field  — was  being  improved,  and  soon  be- 
came one  of  the  most  quiet  and  fashionable  portions  of  the  city.  Among 
the  wealthy  merchants  who  built  handsome  residences  overlooking  this 
new  park  were  George  Griswold,  Thomas  Suffern,  Saul  Alley,  John 
Johnston,  James  Boorman,  and  William  C.  Ehinelander  — who  recently 
died  leaving  upwards  of  fifty  millions.  The  street  bounding  Washington 
Square  on  the  east  was  called  University  Place. 

The  Union  Theological  Seminary,  in  contemplation  as  the  infant  uni- 
versity began  to  show  symptoms  of  life,  was  established  in  1836.  Twenty- 
eight  trustees  from  the  Presbyterian  Church,  half  of  whom  were  clergymen, 
managed  its  affairs  — but  the  new  theological  school  was  open  to  every 
denomination  of  Christians.  A plain  brick  edifice  was  constructed  along- 
side the  University  opposite  Washington  Square.  The  basis  of  a rare 
and  valuable  library  was  also  laid  by  the  purchase  in  1839  of  the  library 
of  Leander  Van  Ess,  of  Germany,  editor  of  the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate, 
consisting  of  about  fifteen  thousand  distinct  works.  It  has  steadily  in- 
creased to  some  thirty-five  thousand  volumes,  in  1880,  with  nearly  the 
same  number  of  choice  and  rare  pamphlets,  including  the  original  edi- 
tions of  the  reformers,  Luther,  Melancthon,  and  others,  the  earliest  Bibles 
printed,  and  valuable  collections  of  church  history. 

A society  was  incorporated  in  April,  1831,  for  the  purpose  of  founding 
an  institution  for  the  education  of  the  blind.  Among  the  foremost  in 
this  enterprise  were  Dr.  Samuel  Akerly,  brother-in-law  of  Dr.  Mitchill, 

who  had  been  so  zealous  in  the  interests  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 

1831 

and  Samuel  Wood,  Theodore  Dwight,  and  Dr.  John  Dennison 
Euss.  The  first  attempt  at  instruction  ever  made  in  this  country  was 
in  1832.  Dr.  Euss  invented  a phonetic  alphabet  of  raised  letters,  and 
taking  six  blind  children  into  his  household  demonstrated  the  practica- 
bility of  the  experiment.  The  work  went  forward  slowly  but  with  marked 
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success.  In  1839  an  elegant  Gothic  edifice  was  erected,  through  legisla- 
tive and  jjrivate  donations,  in  Xinth  Avenue,  comer  of  Thirty-fourth 
Street. 

The  po^julation  of  Xew  York  City  at  this  epoch  was  upwards  of  two 
hundred  thousand.  But  .stages  were  the  only  means  of  x>uhlic  convey- 
ance from  one  point  to  another.  The  subject  of  railway  travel  was  in 
asritation : also  the  peculiar  adaptation  of  horse-railroads  for  the  streets 
of  cities.  The  Xew  York  and  Harlem  Eailroad  Company  was  in- 
corporated in  1831,  for  the  jjurpose  of  comstructing  a railroad  from  the 
central  part  of  the  city  to  Harlem.  Two  years  later  the  road,  with  a 
single  track,  was  in  operation  as  far  as  Murray  Hill,  and  the  new  horse- 
cars  were  a great  novelty  as  well  as  a convenience. 

The  introduction  of  steam  as  a moving  power  for  land-carriages  was 
painfully  .slow.  A steam-engine  built  by  George  Stephenson  at  his 
works  in  England  arrived  in  Yew  York  in  the  sjuing  of  1829  and  was 
exhibited  for  some  time  in  the  yard  of  Edward  Hun.scomb  in  W ater  Street, 
its  wheels  raised  above  the  ground  and  kept  mnning  for  the  benefit  of 
the  curious.  C.  E.  Detmold  received  that  year  a premium  for  construct- 
ing a horse  locomotive  able  to  carry  twelve  passengers  at  the  rate  of 
twelve  miles  an  hour  — the  horse  working  on  an  endless  chain  platform. 
The  next  year  he  made  di-awings  of  the  first  American  steam  locomotive, 
which,  built  in  Yew  York,  was  placed  on  a South  Carolina  road  late  in 
the  summer  of  1830.  Peter  Cooper,  the  x^hilanthrojAst,  in  the  midst  of 
the  great  excitement  created  by  the  progress  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Ptailroad  — of  which  the  first  .stone  wa.s  laid  July  4,  1828  — invented  and 
built  a small  locomotive  in  Baltimore  to  demonstmte  to  the  stockholders 
that  the  cars  could  be  drawn  around  short  cun'es.  It  was  jjlaced  upon 
the  road  in  1830,  and  its  success  induced  the  half  bankruxA  and  quite 
disheartened  comjjany  to  press  forward  with  the  work.  The  milroad  from 
Albany  to  Schenectady  was  commenced  the  .same  year,  for  which  a char- 
ter had  been  granted  in  1826  ; the  trial  trixj  was  made  in  1832.  Other 
railroads  were  undertaken  in  various  ]jaits  of  the  country:  but  it  was 
a long  while  before  they  became  a business  success. 

Washington  Ir^fing  returned  from  his  travels  of  a dozen  or  more  years 
in  foreign  lands  in  May,  1832.  Yev.-  York  welcomed  him  home  with 
pride  and  afiection.  Honors  of  everv  description  were  accorded 

- - **  A 1832  • 

him.  Enthusiasm  j^ervaded  all  clas.ses.  ISo  author  had  ever 
been  so  much  read  in  the  city  of  his  birtk  His  felicities  of  theme, 
thought,  and  exx>ression,  together  with  his  irresistible  droller}*,  fullness  of 
invention,  and  refined  humors,  gave  him  a place  in  the  public  heart  never 
to  be  superseded.  While  abroad,  his  genius  had  won  for  him  distin- 
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guished  consideration,  and  he  had  been  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the 
most  notable  and  worthy  of  all  countries.  For  two  years  he  was  secre- 
tary of  the  American  legation  in  London,  and  received  one  of  the  fifty- 
guinea  gold  medals  provided  by  George  IV.  for  eminence  in  historical 
compositions.  Standing  once  more  among  his  kindred  and  countrymen, 
the  same  erect,  dignified,  healthful  figure  of  modest  proportions,  with  the 
same  thoughtful  air  varied  with  captivating  surprises  of  animation,  he 
unconsciously  charmed,  while  adoring  New  York  above  all  the  places 
he  had  seen  beyond  the  seas.  A great  banquet  was  given  him  on  the 
30th,  at  the  City  Hotel  in  Broadway ; three  hundred  gentlemen 
May  30.  seated  at  the  tables.  Chancellor  Kent  presided,  and  James 
K.  Paulding  was  placed  at  the  right  hand  of  the  long-absent  traveler. 
Philip  Hone,  William  A.  Duer,  Professor  Pen  wick,  Thomas  L.  Ogden,  and 
Samuel  Swartwout  were  the  vice-presidents  of  the  entertainment.^ 

The  summer  following  was  marked  by  the  appearance  of  that  terrible 
scourge,  the  Asiatic  cholera.  Over  three  thousand  persons  died  in  New 
York  City  between  the  4th  of  July  and  the  1st  of  October.  The  pecu- 
liarities of  the  fearful  visitation  excited  universal  notice ; and  not  least 
among  the  contributions  to  medical  literature  it  elicited  was  a valuable 
paper  from  Dr.  John  W.  Francis.  In  the  autumn  President  Jackson 
was  re-elected  by  a large  vote,  and  Martin  Van  Buren  became  vice- 
president.  Again  New  York  furnished  a Secretary  of  State,  in  the  person 
of  Edward  Livingston.  He  had  just  begun  to  feel  at  ease  in  his  sena- 
torial chair,  when  elevated  to  the  cabinet.  He  wrote  to  his  wife  at  their 
beautiful  seat  on  the  Hudson  — Montgomery  Place,  inherited  from  his 
sister  — saying:  ''Here  am  1 in  the  second  place  in  the  United  States, 
some  say  the  first ; in  the  place  filled  by  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Monroe  ; 
and  my  brother,  who  filled  it  before  any  of  them ; in  the  place  filled  by 
Clay  at  so  great  a sacrifice ; in  the  very  easy-chair  of  Adams  ; in  the  office 
which  every  politician  looks  to  as  the  last  step  but  one  in  the  ladder 
of  his  ambition ; in  the  very  cell  where  the  great  magician,  they  say, 
brewed  his  spells.”  The  duty  of  doing  the  honors  of  the  Executive  Man- 
sion having  devolved  upon  President  Jackson’s  young  niece,  Mrs.  Liv- 
ingston, as  the  wife  of  the  premier,  was  sought  for  aid  and  assistance  on 
all  occasions.  And  she  was  abundantly  competent.  Her  gifts  in  conver- 

1 Among  those  who  gave  this  dinner  were  Francis  B.  Cutting,  Ogden  Hoffman,  William 
Gracie,  Charles  Fenno  Hoffman,  Janies  G.  King,  Peter  Schemerhorn,  Henry  Ogden,  Jacob 
Morton,  Charles  F.  Grim,  Dr.  John  W.  Francis,  Cornelius  Low,  Eichard  Eay,  Judge  John 
Duer,  Thomas  R.  Mercein,  Charles  Kent,  J.  Fenimore  Cooper,  Thomas  W.  Ludlow,  Charles 
King,  John  A.  King,  Charles  Graham,  General  Augustus  Fleming,  James  J.  Jones,  Abraham 
Schemerhorn,  Gillian  C.  Verplanck,  David  E.  Golden,  William  Bard,  Peter  G.  Stuyvesant, 
Beverley  Robinson,  W.  B.  Lawrence,  and  Peter  Irving. 
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sation,  her  distinction  of  manners,  and  remarkable  beauty  are  liistorical. 
Their  house  in  Washington  had  long  since  become  the  resort  of  all  that 
was  notable  in  statesmanship  and  letters  ; and  national  hospitahties  were 
never  dispensed  with  more  elegance. 

In  April,  1833,  Cora  Livingston,  the  beautiful  daughter  and  only  sur- 
vivino-  child  of  Edward  Livingston,  was  married  to  Thomas  P.  Barton,  and 
immediately  after  the  ceremony  President  Jackson,  while  olfering 
his  congratulation,  announced  that  Livingston  was  appointed  Min- 
ister to  France,  and  that  his  newly  wedded  son-in-law  had  been  selected 
as  secretary  of  legation.  At  the  same  period 
Auguste  Davezac,  the  brother  of  Mrs.  Livingston, 
was  Charge  d’ Affaires  of  the  United  States  at  The 
Hague. 

The  first  election  of  a mayor  of  Xew  York  by 
the  votes  of  the  people,  in  conformity  with  a re- 
cent amendment  of  the  State  constitution, 
occurred  in  1834.  The  candidates  were 
Gulian  C.  Yerplanck  and  Cornelius  W.  Law- 
rence. Some  stirring  scenes  occurred,  but  the 
Democrats  were  successful,  and  Lawrence  ^as 
placed  in  the  mayor’s  chair.  Governor  William  Lawrence.] 

L.  Marcy,  at  this  time  controlled  the  executive  department  of  the  State 
government,  a man  of  talents  of  the  highest  order,  of  great  decision  of 
character,  and  of  acknowledged  honor  and  integrity.  The  Democratic 
party  was  well  organized,  had  the  full  benefit  of  Jackson’s  popularity, 
and  was  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  his  patronage ; while  its  favorite, 
Martin  Yan  Buren,  was  the  heir-apparent  to  the  Presidency. 

In  June,  1835,  Edward  Livingston  and  his  family  returned  to  Xew 
YMrk  from  Prance  — in  the  ConsfAtution,  commanded  by  Commodore 
Elliott  — where  his  conduct  of  affairs  had  given  universal  satisfaction. 
Crowds  of  people  greeted  him  at  the  landing  and  followed  his 
carriage  to  the  house  of  his  brother  in  Greenwich  Street,  in 
front  of  which  they  remained,  calling  for  him  until  he  appeared  at  the 
door  and  made  a short  speech.  A request  came  presently  from  the 
common  council  of  the  city  for  him  to  hold  a public  reception  in  the 
governor’s  room  of  the  City  HaU ; and  during  the  same  day  he  received 
an  invitation  to  a public  dinner  to  be  given  in  his  honor  at  the  City 
Hotel,  signed  by  Mayor  Lawrence,  Enos  T.  Throop,  Samuel  Jones, 
Thomas  ’ J.  Oakley,  William  Leggett,  J.  Fenimore  Cooper,  Theodore 
Sedgwick,  and  others,  which  took  place  on  the  16th  of  July.  The  mayor 
presided,  and  among  the  toasts  was  — ‘‘  Edward  Livingston.  As  a patriot 
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and  statesman  he  belongs  to  America;  as  a jurist  and  philosopher,  to  the 
world.”  ^ 

It  had  been  discovered  in  1834  that  New  York  City  contained  a dis- 
orderly element  of  a formidable  character,  and  in  April  of  that  year  the 
civil  authorities  were  for  the  first  time  obliged  to  call  for  military  aid  in 
maintaining  the  peace  of  the  city.  The  municipal  election  gave  rise  to  a 
series  of  brawls  and  riots.  Three  months  afterwards  another  riot  was 
created  through  hostility  to  the  antislavery  movement.  The  meetings 
of  the  Abolitionists  were  attacked  and  broken  up,  and  the  mob  sacked 
the  dwellings  of  Arthur  and  Lewis  Tappan,  in  Eose  Street.  Mayor  Law- 
rence called  out  the  National  Guard,  which  marched  and  countermarched 
in  front  of  the  City  Hall ; word  suddenly  came  that  several  of  the 
churches  w^ere  about  to  be  destroyed  by  the  rioters,  and  the  troops  were 
ordered  to  the  rescue.^  The  streets  were  filled  with  angry-looking  multi- 
tudes, and  near  the  Spring  Street  Church  a barricade  of  carts,  barrels,  and 
ladders  chained  together  was  planted  across  the  way,  and  the  parsonage 
of  Eev.  Dr.  Cox  had  already  been  attacked.  The.  troops  were  assailed 

1 The  name  of  Edward  Livingston  had  become  illustrious  all  over  the  world  through  his 
great  scheme  of  philanthropy,  the  Livingston  Code,  which  was  no  sooner  published  in 
America  in  1823  than  it  was  reprinted  in  England,  in  France,  and  in  Germany.  ( Westminster 
Review  for  January,  1825 ; Project  of  a New  Penal  Code,  London,  1824  ; Jeremy  Bentham's 
Works,  edited  by  Bowring,  XL  37  ; Revue  Encyclopedique,  tom.  XLIV.  214,215  ; Cambridge 
Essays,  1856,  p.  17.)  Victor  Hugo  wrote  to  the  author  “You  will  be  numbered  among  the 
men  of  this  age  who  have  deserved  most  and  best  of  mankind.”  The  new  law-giver  received 
autograph  letters  from  the  Emperor  of  Kussia  and  the  King  of  Sweden  on  the  subject  of  his 
work.  The  King  of  the  Netherlands  sent  him  a gold  medal,  with  a eulogistic  inscription. 
The  government  of  Guatemala  translated  one  of  his  codes  — that  of  Keform  and  Prison  Dis- 
cipline — and  adopted  it  word  for  word  ( Codigo  de  Pieforma  y Disciplina  de  las  Prisiones. 
Guatemala,  1834)  ; and  in  his  honor  gave  to  a new  city  and  district  the  name  of  Livingston. 
Many  of  the  most  prominent  statesmen  of  the  world  wrote  to  him  in  terms  of  appreciative 
commendation.  When  Kossuth  was  entertained  at  a public  dinner  by  the  bar  of  New  York 
City,  in  1852,  he  said  “that  America  had  a great  authority  for  codification  — Livingston  — 
one  of  the  three  or  four  American  names  best  known  and  most  respected  in  Europe.” 

2 Cornelius  Van  Wyck  Lawrence  (born  1791,  died  1861),  mayor  of  New  York  City,  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  1832  to  1834,  president  of  the  Democratic  Electoral  College  in  1836, 
collector  of  the  port  of  New  York  under  President  Polk,  and  for  twenty  years  president  of 
the  Bank  of  the  State  of  New  York,  was  descended  from  William  Lawrence  who  settled  on 
Long  Island  about  two  hundred  years  prior  to  this  period  (see  Yol.  I.  231),  and  married  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Eichard  Smith,  the  patentee  of  Smithtown  — the  lady  who  afterwards  mar- 
ried Sir  Philip  Carteret.  Mayor  Lawrence  married  his  cousin,  Lydia  A.,  daughter  of  Judge 
Effingham  Lawrence,  and  widow  of  Edward  N.  Lawrence.  The  Lawrence  family  is  widely 
known  and  prominently  connected  throughout  the  country.  Walter  Bowne  (born  1771, 
died  1846),  mayor  of  New  York  City  four  years  prior  to  the  election  of  Lawrence,  and  who 
represented  the  city  in  the  State  senate  three  successive  terms,  traced  his  ancestry  to  the  same 
source  in  the  maternal  line,  the  Lawrences  and  Bownes  having  intermarried  in  many  gen- 
erations. Mary,  the  daughter  of  Walter  Bowne,  became  the  wife  of  John  W.  Lawrence  (born 
in  1800X  member  of  Congress  and  president  of  the  Seventh  Ward  Bank  in  New  York. 
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with  stones  and  every  offensive  missile,  but  with  admirable  coolness  they 
were  able  to  quell  the  disturbance  and  disperse  the  mob  without  firing 
a shot.  Scarcely  another  month  had  elapsed  ere  a riot  occurred  among 
the  stone-cutters.  In  building  the  University,  the  contractors  purchased 
marble  at  Sing  Sing,  and  employed  the  State  prisoners,  for  economy’s  sake, 
to  cut  and  hew  it  before  bringing  it  to  the  city.  Three  or  four  private 
dwellings  were  also  in  process  of  erection  from  the  Sing  Sing  marble. 
This  was  no  sooner  known  than  the  stone-cutters  banded  together,  held 
meetings,  and  paraded  the  streets  with  incendiary  placards,  and  even 
went  so  far  as  to  attack  several  houses.  The  troops  were  called  out,  and, 
after  dispersing  the  malcontents,  lay  under  arms  in  Washington  Square 
four  days  and  four  nights.  The  third,  or  Five  Points  Eiot,”  occurred 
on  Sunday,  June  21, 1835.  It  was  an  Irish  brawl  A regiment  of 
Irishmen  was  about  to  be  organized,  to  which  some  native  Ameri- 
cans took  exception.  Two  or  three  fights  began  in  different  quarters  of 
the  town,  one  in  Grand  Street,  another  in  Chatham,  and  a third  in  Pearl. 
The  latter  was  between  two  Irishmen,  but  the  affray  soon  became  general 
and  serious.  Citizens  interfered  and  were  pelted  with  brick-bats.  Finally 
Mayor  Lawrence  appeared  on  the  scene  with  a large  force  of  police,  and, 
having  an-ested  the  principal  ringleaders,  dispersed  the  mob  for  the  time. 
On  Monday  the  riots  were  renewed  by  parties  of  Irish  and  Americans,  a 
public  house  in  the  Bowery  was  sacked,  and  several  prominent  citizens 
dangerously  injured.  The  mayor  and  police  again  came  to  the  rescue  ; 
but  the  next  day  and  the  next  witnessed  a repetition  of  outrages,  and 
finally  public  notice  was  given  that  there  would  be  no  meeting  of  the 
O’Connell  Guards  ; and  peace  thereby  was  restored. 

A terrible  calamity  befell  Hew  York  City  in  the  following  December. 
On  the  bitter  cold  night  of  the  IGth,  as  the  tempestuous  winds 
were  howling  through  the  snow-clad  streets,  the  people  below 
City  Hall  were  suddenly  startled  by  an  alarm  of  fire.  Upon  looking  out 
they  saw  a volume  of  lurid  light  streaming  into  the  sky  below  Wall 
Street.  Firemen  hastened  to  the  scene  of  the  conflagration,  but  water 
could  only  be  obtained  from  the  river,  and  that  presently  froze  in  the 
pipes  before  it  could  be  used.  The  brave  men  beat  their  hose  and  tried 
every  means  to  prevent  the  formation  of  ice  without  avail ; it  was  the 
coldest  weather  known  for  many  years ; finally  they  drew  their  “ machines  ” 
out  of  the  way  and  boldly  tried  to  save  property.  Many  of  the  stores 
were  new,  with  iron  shutters  and  doors  and  copper  roofs,  and  in  burning 
presented  the  appearance  of  immense  iron  furnaces  in  full  blast.  The 
heat  at  times  melted  the  copper  roofing,  and  the  liquid  ran  off  in  great 
drops.  The  gale  blew  towards  the  East  Pdver.  Wall  after  wall  was 
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heard  tumbling  like  an  avalanche.  Fiery  tongues  of  flame  leaped  from  roofs 
and  windows  along  whole  streets,  and  seemed  to  be  making  angry  dashes 
at  each  other.  The  water  of  the  bay  looked  like  a vast  sea  of  blood.  The 
bells  rang  for  a while  and  then  ceased.  Both  sides  of  Pearl  Street  and 
Hanover  Square  were  at  the  same  instant  in  the  jaws  of  the  hungry  monster. 
Seventeen  blocks  were  consumed,  and  upwards  of  twenty  millions  of 
property  converted  into  smoke  and  ashes.  The  burnt  district  embraced 
some  thirteen  acres,  and  nearly  seven  hundred  buildings  were  swept  away, 
occupied  chiefly  by  New  York’s  largest  shipping  and  wholesale  dry-goods 
merchants  and  grocers.  The  marble  exchange,  supposed  fire-proof,  in 
which  had  been  stored  books,  papers,  and  costly  goods,  disappeared  like  a 
dissolving- view  ; and  the  G-arden  Street  Church,  in  the  midst  of  its  tombs, 
with  its  fine  organ,  and  immense  quantities  of  merchandise  placed  within 
and  about  it  for  safety,  was  quickly  a shapeless  pile  of  ruins.  Mayor 
Lawrence  appeared  with  his  officers,  and  it  was  resolved  to  blow  up 
buildings.  But  there  was  a want  of  powder ; Charles  King  volunteered 
to  visit  the  navy-yard  for  a supply,  and  returned  with  a band  of  marines 
and  sailors.  About  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  several  structures  were 
mined,  and  the  explosions  went  on  fearfully  but  successfully  until  the 
progress  of  the  fire  was  arrested. 

The  day  dawned  upon  a wild  waste.  And,  to  add  to  the  distress,  every 
insurance  company  in  the  city  was  made  bankrupt  by  the  same  disaster. 

As  soon  as  the  first  excitement  had  subsided,  a public  meeting  of 

Dec  19  X cj 

the  citizens  was  convened  by  the  mayor  at  the  City  Hall,  and  reso- 
lutions, offered  by  James  G.  King,  to  unite  in  vigorous  exertions  to  repair 
the  loss,  were  unanimously  adopted.  On  motion  of  Dudley  Selden,  a 
committee  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  citizens  was  appointed  to  ascertain 
the  origin  and  cause  of  the  fire  and  probable  extent  of  losses. 
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INTRODUCTION  OP  CROTON  WATER. 
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SEXSE  of  the  perishing  condition  of  the  city  for  the  want  of  water 


took  possession  of  the  public  mind.  The  cool,  clear-headed,  undis- 
mayed business-men  of  Xew  York,  while  devising  means  for  rebuilding 
their  commercial  structures,  discussed  the  long-pending  measure  of  bring- 
ing water  from  the  adjacent  country  to  the  relief  of  the  island  metropolis. 
Eire  and  famine  are  usually  twin  companions.  In  the  late  deplorable 
destruction  of  property  the  fire  had  been  in  its  magnitude  the  direct 
result  of  a water  famine. 

But  the  greatest  consternation  was  presently  awakened  in  view  of  the 
probable  financial  consequences  of  the  disaster.  One  firm  after  another 
failed.  It  was  a winter  of  distress  — not  a propitious  moment  for  divert- 
ing a few  millions,  more  or  less,  to  the  construction  of  aqueducts 
and  bridges.  At  the  same  time  prudence  pointed  out  the  danger 
of  procrastination.  The  public  health  as  well  as  safety  required  water. 
The  supply  had  never  been  equal  to  the  demand  — which  was  increasmg 
in  rapid  ratio.  The  population  had  reached  two  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand;  and  the  great  human  tide  was  flowing  in  from  the  Old  World 
in  a resistless  and  almost  overpowering  current.  From  the  brackish  wells 
and  the  old  Tea  Pump  to  the  practical  operation  of  the  Manhattan  Water- 
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Works  in  Eeade  Street  — which  managed  to  distribute  very  poor  water, 
pumped  from  wells,  through  the  lower  part  of  the  city  in  hollow  logs  — 
the  citizens  had  always  been  restricted.  And  the  more  people  the  less 
water.  The  situation  had  become  absolutely  appalling. 

New  York  was  the  most  extravagant  city  in  the  known  world  as  far 
as  charity  was  concerned.  No  other  community  ever  had  been  so  taxed 
with  providing  for  the  destitute  of  all  climes.  They  came  bankrupt  in 
character  as  well  as  finances,  wrecks  of  incapacity,  miseducation,  prodi- 
gality, and  crime  — not  only  from  across  the  ocean  but  from  every  part 
of  our  own  continent.  The  metropolis  was  a general  asylum  for  vagrants. 
The  brains  of  political  philosophers  were  vexed  with  the  problem  of  how 
to  provide  most  effectually  for  both  poverty  and  vice,  while  humanity 
never  faltered  in  the  matter  of  dollars  and  cents. 

Gas  was  introduced  into  the  city  below  Canal  Street  in  1825,  meeting 
with  much  opposition.  Many  persons  were  afraid  to  have  it  in  or  near 
their  dwellings.  Explosions  were  predicted.  When  the  newspapers  sug- 
gested that  the  great  fire  originated  in  the  bursting  of  a gas-pipe,  scores 
of  men  were  ready  to  exclaim,  ''  I told  you  so  ! ” Samuel  Leggett,  presi- 
dent of  the  old  Franklin  Bank,  originated  the  first  gas  company  in  New 
York  in  1823,  and  became  its  president.  He  introduced  gas  into  his 
own  handsome  private  residence  in  Franklin  Square,  and  opened  his 
doors  hospitably  to  the  public  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  utility  of  the 
new  source  of  light  and  comfort.^  He  also  about  the  same  time  attempted 
to  furnish  the  city  with  water  from  the  Bronx  Eiver. 

The  various  schemes  agitated  for  supplying  the  city  with  wholesome 
water  would  form  an  interesting  chapter.  The  question  had  been  before 
the  people  more  or  less  for  several  decades.  Projects  for  boring  artesian 

1 Samuel  Leggett  was  a man  of  enlarged  ideas  and  great  practical  benevolence.  He  was 
the  son  of  Thomas  Leggett,  of  Westchester  County,  a large  landholder,  driven  from  his  estate 
by  the  “ Cow  Boys  ” in  the  Eevolution,  who  came  to  the  city  on  the  return  of  peace  and  went 
into  a lucrative  business,  purchasing  the  fine  house  subsequently  occupied  by  his  son,  and,  not 
being  ready  to  take  immediate  possession,  rented  it  to  Comfort  Sands  for  a brief  period. 
Samuel  Leggett  and  his  brothers  succeeded  their  father  in  business,  and  were  among  the 
notable  Hew  York  merchants  of  the  early  portion  of  the  present  century.  William  Leggett 
was  of  the  same  family,  a cousin  of  Samuel  Leggett ; he  married,  in  1828,  Almira,  daughter  of 
John  Waring,  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  established  The  Critic,  a weekly  literary 
iournal,  which  at  the  end  of  six  months  was  united  with  the  New  York  Mirror,  to  which  he 
was  a contributor.  In  1829  he  became  associated  with  William  Cullen  Bryant  in  the 
Post ; and  in  1836  was  the  editor  of  the  Plain  Dealer,  a Aveekly  devoted  to  politics  and  litera- 
ture. William,  son  of  Samuel  Leggett,  married  a daughter  of  Wager  Hull,  a descendant  of 
Admiral  Sir  Wager  Hull  of  the  British  Navy,  and  bought  the  spacious  mansion  at  the  corner 
of  St.  Mark’s  Place  and  Second  Avenue  : their  daughter,  Sarah  H.  Leggett,  has  founded  with 
admirable  success  a Home  for  Working  Women  in  the  New  York  of  to-day ; she  has  also 
established  the  Fifth  Avenue  Reading-Eoom. 
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wells,  for  cutting  an  open  canal  to  the  Housatonic  Eiver  in  Connecticut, 
and  for  obtaining  water  from  the  Passaic  Eiver  in  New  Jersey,  were 
among  those  which  had  claimed  attention  and  been  abandoned.  The 
Croton  Eiver,  flowing  into  the  Hudson  near  the  old  Van  Cortlandt  manor- 
house,  forty  miles  above  the  city,  seemed  the  most  promising  source. 
Traversing  a beautiful,  high,  rolling  region  of  country,  known  as  the 
Croton  water-shed,  where  ten  or  more  picturesque  natural  lakes  might  at 
any  time  be  brought  into  service,  it  offered  special  advantages.  Surveys 
and  estimates  were  made  in  1834  by  commissioners  appointed  for  the 
purpose.  The  popular  vote  in  1835  decided  upon  the  undertaking, 
although  a very  strong  party  was  continually  harping  on  extravagance, 
and  declared  that  water  which  had  been  good  enough  for  their  ancestors 
would  suffice  for  them.  The  fire  was  incontrovertible  evidence  of  the 
imperative  need  of  water  to  preserve  the  city  from  destruction,  and  the 
work  was  pushed  forward  in  spite  of  serious  obstacles. 

A dam  was  thrown  across  the  Croton  Eiver  creating  a lake  five  miles 
long,  from  which  a conduit  of  solid  masonry  was  constructed  to  the  city 
forty-five  miles  in  length.  In  its  course  it  encountered  snags  of  every 
description.  Sixteen  tunnels  in  rock  vary  in  length  from  one  hundred 
and  sixty  to  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-three  feet.  At  Sing 
Sing  an  elliptical  arch  of  hewn  granite  is  eighty-eight  feet  span,  with  its 
key-stone  upwards  of  seventy  feet  from  the  waters  of  the  brook  beneath. 
In  Westchester  County  the  aqueduct  crosses  twenty-five  streams  from 
twelve  to  seventy  feet  below  the  line  of  grade,  besides  numerous  brooks. 
At  Harlem  Eiver  the  famous 
High  Bridge  was  erected  for 
its  accommodation,  a mag- 
nificent structure  of  granite 
one  thousand  four  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  in  length, 
with  fourteen  arches  each  of 
eighty  feet  span,  one  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  feet  above 
tide-water. 

About  four  miles  below 
High  Bridge,  in  what  is  now 
Central  Park,  was  located  a 

large  receiving  reservoir  at  The  Murray  Hill  Disiributing  Reservoir. 

first  covering  thirty-one  acres  Avenue.] 

— although  another  was  soon  constructed  covering  one  hundred  and  five 
acres  — from  which  the  water  was  conducted  to  a distributing  reservoir  on 
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Murray  Hill.  Besides  these,  a high  service  ” reservoir  near  High  Bridge 
was  found  necessary,  and  a lofty  tower  was  built,  with  powerful  pumping 
machinery,  for  forcing  water  into  a tank  at  the  top  of  the  tower  holding 
fifty-five  thousand  gallons,  to  supply  the  more  elevated  portion  of  the 
city.  The  iron  mains  laid  beneath  the  street  surface  to  carry  water 
to  the  buildings  are  about  four  hundred  miles  in  length  at  the  present 
writing. 

The  whole  decade,  until  1845,  was  devoted  to  the  construction  of  the 
Croton  Aqueduct.  It  was  so  far  completed  in  1842  that  the  water  was 
admitted  to  the  city.  Prior  to  that  great  event  the  commissioners  and 
engineers  walked  through  its  entire  length  of  forty-five  miles.  It  is 
arched  above  and  below  so  as  to  form  an  ellipse  measuring  eight  and  one 
half  feet  perpendicularly  and  seven  and  one  half  feet  horizontally.  It 
slopes  about  thirteen  inches  to  the  mile,  and  has  a capacity  of  carrying 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  million  gallons  of  water  per  day.  When  the 
water  was  introduced  a voyage  was  made  from  Croton  Lake  to  the  city 
within  the  aqueduct,  by  four  persons,  on  the  Croton  Maid,  a boat  fash- 
ioned for  the  purpose. 

The  achievement,  like  that  of  the  Erie  Canal,  was  destined  for  a degree 
of  usefulness  wholly  beyond  the  most  extravagant  estimate.  Its  impor- 
tance in  a hygienic  and  economic  view  was  rightly  foreseen  ; in  insurance 
alone  it  caused  the  reduction  of  forty  cents  on  every  one  hundred  dollars 
in  the  annual  rates.  Its  accomplishment,  by  a single  city,  at  a cost  of 
upwards  of  nine  millions,  in  a period  of  unprecedented  commercial  embar- 
rassments, and  in  the  face  of  vast  natural  obstacles,  was  a marvel  for  all 
future  generations ; and  it  is  a work  worthy  of  being  ranked  with  the 
old  Eoman  aqueducts.  Henceforward  there  would  seem  no  project  too 
bold  nor  enterprise  too  great  for  N’ew  York  to  undertake. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1842,  the  Croton  Eiver,  turned  into  its  new  and 
enduring  channel,  rushed  into  the  city.  The  event  was  celebrated  with 
an  imposing  military  and  civic  procession  seven  miles  in  length.  The 
gorgeous  display  in  point  of  magnitude  and  invention  eclipsed  both  its 
predecessors  — the  great  Federal  pageant  of  1788,  and  that  of  the  canal 
celebration  in  1825.  While  parading  the  streets,  the  rejoicing  multitudes 
were  suddenly  greeted  with  the  opening  of  the  beautiful  fountains,  and 
the  wildest  enthusiasm  prevailed.  The  several  divisions  of  the  procession 
halted  at  the  City  Hall  Park,  where  Samuel  Stevens,  president  of  the  State 
Board  of  Water  Commissions,  made  a stirring  address,  consigning  the  cus- 
tody of  the  nearly  completed  works  to  J ohn  L.  Lawrence,  president  of  the 
Croton  Aqueduct  Board  — who  also  made  an  appropriate  speech.  By 
request  of  the  corporation  of  the  city,  George  P.  Morris,  the  popular 
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song-writer  and  editor,  had  prepared  an  ode  for  the  occasion,  which  was 
sung  by  the  members  of  the  Sacred  Music  Society,  standing  before  the 
gushing  waters  of  the  Park  fountain.  The  following  are  a few  of  the 
closing  lines : — 

“Water  leaps  as  if  delighted, 

While  her  conquered  foes  retire  ! 

Pale  contagion  flies  affrighted 
With  the  baffled  demon  Fire  ! 

Water  shouts  a glad  hosanna ! 

Bubbles  up  the  earth  to  bless  ! 

Cheers  it  like  the  precious  manna 
In  the  barren  wilderness. 

“Bound  the  aqueducts  of  story, 

As  the  mists  of  Lethe  throng, 

Croton’s  waves,  in  all  their  glory, 

Troop  in  melody  along. 

Ever  sparkling,  bright,  and  single 
Will  this  rock-ribbed  stream  appear. 

When  posterity  shall  mingle 
Like  the  gathered  waters  here.” 

While  the  aqueduct  was  progressing,  with  all  the  petty  annoyances 
connected  with  the  details  of  such  an  enterprise,  affairs  throughout  the 
nation  reached  a feverish  crisis.  Martin  Van  Buren,  who  had 

1837 

in  New  York  reduced  the  management  of  his  party  to  a science 
systematizing  it  until  it  was  the  most  perfect  organization  ever  known 
in  this  country,  was  inaugurated,  on  the  4th  of  March,  1837,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  But  financial  disaster  was  the 

lyr^Tcii  4 

grand  legacy  of  the  preceding  administration.  When  the  public 
money  which  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
was  deposited  in  the  local  banks,  it  became  easy  to  obtain  loans.  Specu- 
lation extended  to  every  branch  of  trade,  and  es]3ecially  to  Western  lands. 
New  cities  were  founded  in  the  wilderness,  and  fabulous  prices  charged 
for  building-lots.  Hardly  a man  could  be  found  who  had  not  his  pet 
project  for  realizing  a fortune.  Foreign  goods  at  the  same  time  were  im- 
ported heavily.  To  pay  for  these,  gold  and  silver  were  sent  abroad  in 
large  quantities.  Just  before  the  close  of  his  second  term,  Jackson  issued 
the  famous  “specie  circular,”  requiring  payments  for  the  public  lands  to 
be  made  in  hard  money,  which  swept  the  gold  and  silver  into  the  Treas- 
ury. Bitter  fruits  were  to  be  harvested. 

Business  men  could  not  pay  their  debts.  Consternation  seized  all 
classes.  • The  storm  burst  with  terrific  fury  in  New  York.  During  the 
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first  three  weeks  in  April  two  hundred  and  fifty  houses  stopped  payment. 
The  losses  exceeded  one  hundred  millions.  Property  of  all  kinds  declined 
in  value.  From  New  York  the  panic  extended  to  the  remotest 
quarters  of  the  Union.  The  failures  in  N'ew  Orleans  reached 
twenty-seven  millions  in  two  days.  Eight  of  the  States  in  part  or  wholly 
failed.  Even  the  national  government  could  not  pay  its  debts.  Univer- 
sal bankruptcy  seemed  impending.  The  seasons  had  been  unfavorable 
to  agriculture,  and  nearly  a million  and  a half  bushels  of  wheat,  for  home 
consumption,  were  imported  from  Europe  into  New  York  during  the 
early  spring.^  The  question  of  payment  was  discussed  with  alarm.  A 
general  run  was  made  upon  the  banks.  The  State  of  New  York,  for  a 
loan  not  exceeding  half  a million,  at  six  per  cent  interest,  publicly  adver- 
tised, received  not  a bid.  The  policy  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  declining 
Ma  10  f^irther  extension  of  credit  reacted  with  great  intensity. 

After  deliberate  consultation  among  the  officers  and  directors, 
all  the  banks  in  New  York  suspended  specie  payments  on  the  10th  of 
May. 

James  G-.  King,  of  the  great  banking-house  of  Prime,  Ward,  & King, 
a leading  member  and  afterwards  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
was  one  of  the  sagacious  few  whose  voice,  countenance,  and  counsel  were 
cheerful  and  hopeful.  He  perceived  the  magnitude  and  extent  of  the 
danger ; but  he  believed  that  mutual  aid  and  confidence  would  mitigate, 
and  perhaps  control  the  evil,  and  his  example  of  calm  self-possession 
inspired  others  with  courage.  The  merchants  and  traders  of  the  city 
meeting  the  same  day  at  the  Exchange,  in  pursuance  of  a call  numer- 
ously signed  by  leading  men  of  all  pursuits  and  parties,  he  addressed 
them,  offering  resolutions  to  the  effect  that  paper  notes  of  the  different 

1 Flour,  during  the  winter  of  1836  and  1837,  was  twelve  and  fifteen  dollars  a barrel,  and  the 
poor  people  suffered  severely.  It  was  rumored  that  a few  of  the  larger  flour  and  grain  dealers 
had  taken  advantage  of  the  scarcity  to  buy  up  all  the  flour  in  the  city.  The  old  war-cry  of 
“the  poor  against  the  rich  ” was  raised,  which  finally  terminated  in  a riot.  On  the  10th  of 
February,  a placard,  headed,  “Bread!  Meat!  Rent  I Fuel!  — their  prices  must  come 
down  ! ” appeared  in  conspicuous  places  calling  for  a meeting  in  the  Park.  Six  thousand  or 
more  gathered  — a motley  crowd  of  whom  the  greater  part  were  foreigners  — and  demagogues 
harangued  them  until  they  were  fitted  for  almost  any  work  of  spoliation.  The  popular  fury 
was  chiefly  directed  against  Eli  Hart,  a great  flour-merchant,  who,  it  was  said,  had  fifty-three 
thousand  barrels  of  flour  in  his  store.  The  mob  assaulted  the  building,  and  in  the  end  carried 
it  by  storm,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Mayor  Lawrence  and  a large  police  force  ; the  rioters 
threw  barrels  of  flour  by  fifties  and  by  hundreds  from  the  windows,  together  with  sacks  of 
wheat  amounting  to  over  one  thousand  bushels  — until  the  street,  according  to  a writer 
of  the  day,  “was  knee-deep  in  flour  and  wheat.”  Several  other  stores  were  attacked,  but 
through  the  combined  efforts  of  the  citizens  and  the  police  the  mob  was  dispersed  as  night 
approached.  Some  forty  of  the  rioters  were  captured,  tried,  and  sent  to  the  State  prison  : the 
ringleaders,  however,  escaped. 
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banks  should  pass  current  as  usual  until  such  time  as  the  resumption  of 
specie  payments  might  be  found  practicable.  Nathaniel  Prime  seconded 
the  resolutions  — which  were  put  separately,  and  each  unanimously 
adopted.  The  sanction  thus  given  by  the  leading  business  men  to  the 
step  taken  by  the  banks  produced  a salutary  effect.  The  community 
breathed  more  freely,  and  trade  revived. 

During  the  summer  efforts  were  made  to  return  to  specie  payments. 
But  disasters  thickened.  Three  of  the  largest  London  houses  interested 
in  American  trade  failed  ; and  the  return  of  a large  amount  of  sterling 
bills  drawn  on  those  houses  added  to  the  general  dismay. 

At  this  juncture  James  G.  King  sailed  for  England.  He  was  warmly 
received  and  eagerly  consulted  by  the  bankers  and  merchants  of  London. 
While  discussing  measures  proper  to  be  taken  in  the  terrible 
crisis,  he  startled  the  bank-parlor  by  suggesting  that  the  Bank  of 
England  and  the  great  capitalists,  instead  of  continuing  to  embarrass 
American  merchants  by  discrediting  paper  connected  with  the  American 
trade,  should  at  once  send  over  to  New  York  several  million  dollars  in 
coin.  He  declared  that  such  a supply  would  determine  the  New  York 
banks  upon  their  future  course.  After  some  hesitation  the  Bank  of 
England  consented.  A consignment  of  one  million  pounds  sterling  in 
gold  was  shipped  to  New  York  in  March,  1838,  on  the  sole  responsibility 
of  Prime,  Ward,  & King,  and  the  guaranty  of  Baring  Brothers  & Co. 
Curtis,  governor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  wrote  to  King,  on  the  day 
prior  to  the  first  shipment  of  eighty  thousand  sovereigns : “ The  object  of 
the  bank  in  the  operation  is  not  one  of  profit  — the  whole  transaction  is 
out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  its  operations.  I deem  it  inexpedient  to  fix 
any  precise  period  within  which  the  returns  should  be  made.  Having 
shown  your  house  so  much  confidence  in  intrusting  the  management  of 
this  great  concern  in  its  hands,  it  would  but  ill  agree  with  that  confi- 
dence if  I were  to  prescribe  limits,  which  might,  in  many  ways,  act  most 
inconveniently,  and  deprive  the  bank  of  the  advantage  of  your  judgment 
and  experience.”  King  hastened  home,  the  vessel  in  which  he  was  a 
passenger  bearing  the  second  shipment  of  gold.  The  New  York  banks 
had  already  determined  to  resume  specie  payments  within  a year  from 
the  day  of  suspension — on  or  before  the  10th  of  the  coming  May  — and 
Samuel  Ward,  the  partner  of  King,  had  been  active  in  organizing  a public 
meeting  which  again  pledged  the  whole  business  community  to  stand  by 
the  banks.  A convention  of  delegates  from  several  of  the  States  formally 
declared  lesumption  impolitic  and  unsafe  for  some  time  to  come ; and  the 
banks  of  Pennsylvania  absolutely  refused  to  come  into  the  measure.  But 
the  reign  of  irredeemable  paper  terminated,  and  the  city  of  New  York, 
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which  had  been  compelled  to  lead  the  way  in  suspension,  now  had  the 
great  honor  and  the  supreme  satisfaction  of  leading  the  way  in  resump- 
tion, and  of  smoothing  the  way  for  others.  As  the  coin  arrived  it  was 
sold  on  easy  terms  to  the  various  banks  in  the  city ; also  in  Boston  and 
Pennsylvania.  A reaction  took  place,  depression  vanished,  and  misfor- 
tunes were  retrieved.^  The  Bank  of  England’s  treasure  was  managed 
with  skill  and  fidelity  by  the  house  in  which  such  signal  confidence  was 
reposed,  and  the  transaction  was  closed  without  loss  and  with  great 
promptitude. 

James  Gr.  King,  who,  by  taking  the  initiative  in  this  important  measure, 

rendered  a service 
of  vast  moment,  not 
only  to  his  native 
city  and  State,  but 
to  the  whole  coun- 
try, was  the  third 
son  of  the  states- 
man, Eufus  King, 
and  the  grandson 
of  John  Alsop.  He 
was  forty-six  years 
of  age,  of  distin- 
guished personal 
appearance  and  ac- 
complished scholar- 
ship, affable  and  en- 
gaging in  manners, 
and  of  exceptional 
integrity,  executive 
ability,  and  worldly 
wisdom.  He  was, 
indeed,  an  admi- 
rable representative  of  the  old-school  merchant  and  banker  — a class 
of  men  who  have  contributed  with  princely  generosity  to  the  rise 
of  the  metropolis,  and  who  are  still  covering  continents  with  railroads 
and  oceans  with  steamships.  He  studied  law  in  his  youth,  but  finally 
turned  his  attention  to  commerce.  From  1818  to  1824  he  resided  in 
Liverpool,  doing  a large  business  in  partnership  with  his  brother-in-law, 
Archibald  Grade.  He  returned  to  New  York  through  an  invitation  to 
become  a partner  in  the  banking-house  with  which  he  was  henceforward 

1 Hunt's  Lives  of  American  Merchants. 
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connected,  and  which  subsequently  was  reconstructed  under  the  name  of 
James  G-.  King  & SonsJ 

In  relation  to  hanks  and  banking  institutions  in  the  metropolis  a few 
facts  will  best  illustrate  their  steady  growth.  In  1800  two  incorporated 
banks  only  were  in  operation.  In  1812  the  number  had  multiplied  into 
eight,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  some  ten  and  one  half  millions.  No 
new  banks  were  chartered  until  some  time  after  the  war  had  ceased.  But 
in  1840  thirty  banks  existed  in  the  city,  of  which  six  were  banking  asso- 
ciations formed  under  the  general  banking  law.^  The  grand  total  of  capital 
employed  was  a little  less  than  twenty-nine  and  one  half  millions.  In  1880, 
notwithstanding  all  the  vicissitudes  of  banking  enterprise,  the  number  of 
national.  State,  and  savings  banks  located  in  the  city  are  upwards  of 
one  hundred,  independent  of  the  private  banking-houses.  Loan  and  Trust, 
and  Safe  Deposit  companies.  The  rise  of  insurance  companies  has  been 
no  less  rapid.  Prior  to  1820  there  were  but  twelve,  inclusive  of  fire  and 
marine,  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  In  1840  New  York  alone  sus- 

1 James  Gore  King,  third  son  of  Kufus  and  Mary  Alsop  King  (born  in  New  York  City, 
May  8,  1791,  died  1853),  married  Sarah  Kogers,  daughter  of  Archibald  Gracie,  in  1813.  Chil- 
dren : 1.  Caroline,  married  Denning  Duer  ; 2.  Harriet,  married  Dr.  George  Wilkes  ; 3,  James 
Gore  King,  Jr.,  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York,  married  Caroline, 
daughter  of  Governor  John  A.  King ; 4.  Archibald  Gracie  King,  president  of  Institution 
for  Savings  of  Merchants’  Clerks,  married  Elizabeth  D.,  daughter  of  William  A.  Duer,  pres- 
ident of  Columbia  College  ; 5.  Mary,  married  Edgar  Kichards  ; 6.  Frederica,  married  J.  C. 
Bancroft  Davis,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  under  President  Grant,  Minister  to  Germany, 
and  judge  of  the  Court  of  Claims  ; 7.  Edward  King,  president  of  Union  Trust  Company, 
married  Isabella  Eamsey  Cochrane,  niece  of  Dean  Kamsey  of  Edinburgh  ; 8.  Fanny,  married 
James  L.  McLane,  of  Baltimore.  — Family  Archives 

The  wife  of  the  eminent  merchant,  Archibald  Gracie,  was  Esther,  daughter  of  Moses  and 
Hannah  Fitch  Eogers.  (See  pp.  521,  522.)  Her  mother,  Hannah  Fitch,  was  the  daughter  of 
Governor  Thomas  Fitch  of  Connecticut.  The  great-grandfather  of  Governor  Fitch  (Thomas, 
son  of  William  Fitch,  member  of  the  British  Parliament)  came  to  Boston  from  England  in 
1637,  removing  to  Norwalk,  Connecticut,  in  1651,  where  the  family  has  ever  since  been  one 
of  wealth  and  high  position.  Moses  Eogers,  elder  brother  of  Mrs.  Gracie,  married  Sarah, 
daughter  of  Benjamin  Woolsey  (see  p.  522).  Their  children  were  : 1.  Sarah  E.  Eogers,  mar- 
ried Hon.  Samuel  M.  Hopkins  ; 2.  Benjamin  Woolsey  Eogers,  married  Susan,  daughter  of 
William  Bayard,  whose  son,  Benjamin  Woolsey  Eogers,  married  Helena,  daughter  of  Eichard 
K.  Hoffman,  M.  D.  ; 3.  Archibald  Eogers,  married  Anna,  daughter  of  Judge  Nathaniel  Pen- 
dleton ; 4.  Julia  A.  Eogers,  married  Francis  Bayard  Winthrop.  — Haldane. 

2 The  Banking  Associations  in  1840  were  as  follows  : Agency  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  (Philadelphia),  George  Griswold  and  Eichard  Alsop  associates  ; North  American 
Trust  and  Banking  Company,  Joseph  D.  Beers  president  ; Mechanics’  Banking  Associa- 
tion, E.  D.  Comstock  president ; American  Exchange  Bank,  David  Leavitt  president ; 
Bank  of  Commerce,  John  A.  Stevens  president  ; New  York  Banking  Company,  John  Dela- 
field  president.  The  combined  capital  of  the  five,  independent  of  the  United  States  Agency, 
was  nine  millions.  In  1840  four  savings-banks  only  were  in  operation.  ( Williams's  Annual 
Register  for  1840.)  The  first,  as  heretofore  recorded,  was  founded  in  1819.  In  1880  twenty- 
four  are  in  successful  operation.  {Appleton's  Dictionary  of  New  York  and  Vicinity  for  1880. ) 
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tained  forty-four.  In  1876  ninety-four  fire-insurance  companies  were 
connected  with  the  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  with  a capital  of  eighty- 
five  millions ; and  in  addition  to  these  were  ten  marine  and  twenty  life- 
insurance  companies.  The  total  cash  capital  of  moneyed  institutions  in 
the  city  at  present  is  not  less  than  a thousand  million  dollars. 

Prisons  seemed  to  be  as  essential  as  banks  to  the  general  prosperity  of 
the  city.  Indolence  and  pauperism  produced  offenders  against  the  laws 
faster  than  edifices  could  be  constructed  for  their  discipline  and  punish- 
ment. Of  convicts,  seventy  per  cent  were  foreigners  ; of  police  arrests, 
for  all  manner  of  offenses,  seventy-five  per  cent  were  vagrants  from  other 
places  and  countries.  As  early  as  1796  the  legislature  provided  for  two 
state-prisons,  one  to  be  erected  in  Albany  and  the  other  in  Uew  York 
City.  The  commissioners  in  charge  of  building  FTewgate,  on  the  Hudson, 
in  what  was  then  Greenwich  village,  were  John  Watts,  General  Matthew 
Clarkson,  Isaac  Stoutenburgh,  Thomas  Eddy,  and  John  Murray.  It  was 
opened  in  1797,  but  it  soon  became  too  crowded,  and  in  1816  the  Auburn 
state-prison,  on  a much  larger  scale,  was  projected;  during  the  same  year 
a penitentiary  for  persons  convicted  of  minor  offenses  was  built  on  the 
East  Eiver  shore  at  Bellevue,  near  the  almshouse ; in  1826  the  Bellevue 
Hospital  was  built,  and  the  three  buildings  surrounded  by  a stone  w^all. 
About  the  same  time  Newgate  was  sold  and  the  site  for  a state-prison 
selected  at  Sing  Sing,  with  reference  to  the  employment  of  convicts  in 
working  the  extensive  quarries  of  marble  in  that  vicinity.  This  was 
completed  in  1828.  The  city-prisons,  for  the  safe-keeping  of  offenders 
awaiting  trial,  becoming  inadequate  to  the  demand,  the  Halls  of  Justice, 
better  known  as  The  Tombs,  was  built  upon  the  site  of  the  old  Collect, 
or  Fresh- Water  Pond  — illustrated  on  a former  page.  It  was  completed 
in  1838,  covering  a whole  block ; and  it  is  probably  the  purest  specimen 
of  Egyptian  architecture  to  be  found  outside  of  Egypt  itself.  If  it  w^as 
not  so  unfortunately  located  it  would  be  one  of  the  most  imposing  build- 
ings in  the  city ; but  its  really  grand  proportions  are  dwarfed  almost  into 
insignificance.  It  stands  in  a hollow,  so  low  that  the  top  of  its  massive 
walls  scarcely  rises  above  the  level  of  Broadway,  only  some  one  hundred 
yards  distant  from  its  western  fa9ade.  The  granite  was  brought  from 
Maine,  with  the  exception  of  the  stone  of  the  old  Bridewell,  demolished 
about  that  time.  Internally,  The  Tombs  is  rather  a series  of  buildings 
than  a single  structure.  There  is  now  a city  prison  connected  with  each 
police  court  — seven  or  more  in  all.  The  only  one,  excepting  The  Tombs, 
having  any  architectural  pretensions  is  the  Jefferson  Market  Prison,  a 
unique  and  handsome  structure  of  irregular  shape,  in  Italian  Gothic- 
style,  situated  on  Sixth  Avenue,  corner  of  Tenth  Street. 
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A group  of  three  beautiful  and  picturesque  islands  in  the  East  Eiver, 
alongside  the  city,  are  now  occupied  with  the  penal  and  charitable  insti- 
tutions for  which  New  York  is  famous.  To  trace  the  history  of  their 
growth  and  development  would  require  a volume  by  itself.  Blackwell’s 
Island,  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  was  purchased  by  the  city  in 
1828,  for  fifty  thousand  dollars.  A heavy  granite  sea-wall,  and  various 
edifices  turreted  and  battlernented  in  the  old  feudal  style,  were  in  due 
course  of  time  constructed  of  stone  quarried  on  the  island  by  the  convicts. 
Gardens  and  attractive  grounds  were  laid  out  and  cultivated,  and  trees 
planted.  There  are  now  upon  the  island  a penitentiary,  with  inmates 
averaging  about  twelve  hundred,  an  almshouse,  a correctional  workhouse, 
a large  charity  hospital  with  accommodations  for  eight  hundred,  a small- 
pox hospital,  a blind  asylum,  a spacious  lunatic  asylum,  and  hospitals 
for  paralytics,  - . - _ 

epileptics,  in- 
curables, and 
the  convales- 
cent, inhabit- 
ed constantly 
by  some  seven 
thousand  per-;, 
sons,  all  under  ^ 
the  charge  of  " 
the  Commis- 
sioners of  Pub- 
lic Charities  The  Tombs. 

and  Corrections.  Ward’s  Island  is  nearly  circular,  and  in  parts  finely 
wooded.  Several  of  its  hospitals  and  asylums  are  large  and  handsome 
structures.  The  Emigrants’  Hospital  receives  the  sick  and  destitute  aliens 
from  the  Old  World,  and  is  in  charge  of  the  Commissioners  of  Emigration, 
created  in  1847.  Eandall’s  Island,  of  one  hundred  acres,  is  the  site  of 
the  House  of  Eefuge,  an  imposing  edifice,  with  mosque-like  turrets, 
erected  in  1854  (the  first  institution  of  the  kind  ever  organized) ; and  of 
the  nursery,  children’s  hospitals,  asylum  and  school  for  idiots,  and  other 
charities  provided  by  the  city  for  destitute  children.  The  Society  for 
reforming  Juvenile  Delinquents,  an  outgrowth  of  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Pauperism,  established  the  pioneer  House  of  Eefuge  in 
Madison  Square,  with  six  boys  and  three  girls,  in  1825.  When  the  old 
arsenal  was  burned,  in  1839,  the  institution  was  transferred  to  one  of  the 
hospital  buildings  on  the  East  Eiver,  where  it  remained  fifteen  years  — 
until  the  new  edifice  on  Eandall’s  Island  was  completed. 
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The  decade  of  which  this  chapter  treats  was  marked  by  the  foundation 
of  the  great  newspaper  system,  which  has  become  an  engine  of  thought 
more  powerful  than  book-making.  Newspapers  had  long  been  the  most 
appreciated  of  all  human  productions.  But  they  were  not  numerous, 
and  their  circulation  was  limited.  The  New  York  Sun,  projected  by  Ben- 
jamin H.  Day  in  September,  1833,  was  the  first  successful  penny  paper 
in  the  world.  Horace  Greeley,  in  partnership  with  Dr.  Horatio  David 
Shepard  and  Francis  V.  Story,  issued  a little  penny  sheet  in  January  of 
the  same  year,  which  survived  exactly  three  weeks.  The  Sun  was  made 
up  of  twelve  columns,  each  ten  inches  long ; it  had  no  editorials,  it  gave 
no  opinions,  commercial  reviews,  financial  reports,  or  stock  sales,  and  it 
made  no  promises.  But  it  helped  to  make  newspaper  readers  ; and  when 
two  years  old  boasted  a circulation  of  eight  thousand.  One  cent  continued 
to  be  its  price  for  thirty  years.  The  penny  press  dates  from  the  advent  of 
the  Sun  in  1833,  since  when  upwards  of  one  hundred  one  and  two  cent 
journals  have  been  started  in  New  York  City — although  many  of  them 
had  but  a brief  existence.  The  New  York  Herald  was  founded  in  1835, 
by  James  Gordon  Bennett,  who  had  been  in  the  city  since  1822,  engaged 
on  various  papers.  He  made  the  science  of  journalism  a study.  His 
new  sheet  was  independent  of  party,  and  conducted  in  a manner  so  origi- 
nal and  unexpected  that  the  public  seized  it  with  avidity.  In  1836  he 
raised  the  price  to  two  cents.  There  were  seven  large  morning  papers  at 
this  epoch  called  “ sixpenny  sheets,”  and  four  evening  papers  of  the  same 
character  and  price.  Yet  Bennett  prophesied,  after  carefully  computing 
his  accounts,  “ I shall  be  enabled  to  carry  into  effect  prodigious  improve- 
ments, and  to  make  the  Herald  the  greatest,  the  best,  and  the  most  profit- 
able paper  that  ever  appeared  in  this  country.”  Gerard  Hallock,  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  wrote  of  the  penny  papers  about 
the  same  time,  “ The  number  of  newspaper  readers  is  probably  doubled 
by  their  influence,  and  they  circulate  as  pioneers  among  those  classes  who 
have  suffered  greatly  from  want  of  general  intelligence.” 

The  Journal  of  Commerce,  founded  in  1827  under  the  auspices  of 
Arthur  Tappan,  was  the  “blanket  sheet”  of  the  period  chiefly  in  compe- 
tition with  the  Courier  and  Enquirer  — as  far  as  obtaining  fresh  news 
was  concerned.  It  was  purchased  in  1828  by  Daidd  Hale  and  Gerard 
Hallock.  Hale  was  the  son  of  a Connecticut  divine,  a tall,  slim,  brusque, 
vigorous  man  of  thirty-six,  who  managed  the  business  and  commercial 
concerns  of  the  enterprise  with  persistent  industry  and  energy.  Hallock 
was  the  son  of  a Massachusetts  divine,  an  accomplished  linguist  and  gen- 
eral scholar  of  twenty-seven,  who  edited  and  guided  the  general  policy  of 
the  journal.  They  inaugurated  within  a year  the  famous  news-schooners, 
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to  cruise  at  sea  and  intercept  European  vessels  for  the  latest  intelligence. 
The  Courier  and  Enquirer  immediately  hired  vessels  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, and  the  races  of  these  squadrons  down  the  bay  were  exciting  in  the 
extreme.  In  1833  Hale  and  Hallock  established  a horse-express  to 
Philadelphia,  and,  not  to  be  outdone,  the  other  papers  instituted  an  oppo- 
sition express.  An  interview  at  a later  day  between  Hale  and  Bennett 
was  the  origin  of  the  Associated  Press,  founded  in  1849,  of  which  the 
amiable  and  self-poised  Gerard  Hallock  was  the  president  for  many  years.^ 
The  New  York  Express  was  ushered  into  existence  in  1836,  under  the 
editorial  direction  of  Janies  Brooks,  assisted  by  his  brother,  Erastus  Brooks. 
The  first  number  of  the  New  York  Tribune  was  issued  by  Horace  Greeley 
in  1841.  He  had  been  in  'New  York  ten  years,  and  for  some  time  had 
edited  the  New  Yorker  ; also  the  Log  Cabin,  a campaign  journal,  both  of 
which  were  merged  into  the  Tribune,  with  which  his  name  henceforward 
was  completely  identified.  Henry  J.  Eaymond,  who  in  1851  founded  the 
New  York  Times,  became  assistant  editor  of  the  Tribune  at  ten  dollars  a 
week,  and  gained  extraordinary  distinction  as  a reporter ; he  was  subse- 
quently on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Courier  and  Enquirer.  The  Nevj  York 
World  was  of  a later  date,  making  its  first  appearance  in  June,  1860 ; and 
in  July,  1861,  the  Courier  and  Enquirer  was  merged  into  this  new  journal. 
There  were  no  Sunday  papers  in  New  York  prior  to  1825.  The  commu- 
nity was  startled  when  the  Sunday  Courier  appeared  one  bright  Sabbath 
morning.  Public  sentiment  rebelled  against  the  innovation,  and  only  three 
or  four  Sunday  papers  were  attempted  during  the  following  ten  years. 
Even  the  Journal  of  Commerce  would  permit  no  work  done  in  the  estab- 
lishment between  twelve  o’clock  Saturday  night  and  twelve  o’clock  Sun- 
day night.  The  religious  press  of  Hew  York  dates  from  1820,  w^hen  the 
New  York  Observer  was  founded  by  Sidney  E.  Morse,  in  connection  with 
his  brother,  Eichard  C.  Morse,  sons  of  Eev.  Dr.  Jedediah  Morse,  the  geog- 
rapher. They  were  brothers  of  Professor  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  of  artistic 
and  telegraphic  fame.  But  few  journals  under  this  head  proved  success- 
ful prior  to  1840.  The  Christian  Intelligencer,  the  organ  of  the  influential 
and  wealthy  Dutch  Eeformed  Church,  projected  in  1830,  and  ever  since 
holding  a high  place  among  the  religious  publications  of  the  country,  and 
the  New  York  Evangelist,  founded  about  1833,  “ to  promote  revivals  and 

1 Gerard  Hallock  (born  1800,  died  1869,)  was  the  brother  of  the  late  Kev.  Dr.  William  \. 
Hallock,  (born  1794,  died  1880),  who,  coming  to  New  York,  founded  the  American  Tract 
Society  in  1825,  and  was  its  great  managing  head  for  over  half  a century.  They  were  sons  of 
the  learned  Rev.  Moses  Hallock  of  Plainfield,  Massachusetts,  who,  in  addition  to  his  pastoral 
duties  taught  a classical  school  in  his  own  house,  fitting  young  men  for  Williams  College. 
William  Cullen  Bryant  was  a classmate,  under  this  instruction,  with  the  four  sons  of  the 
clergyman,  two  of  whom  came  to  reside  in  New  York  as  above. 
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missions,  temperance  and  other  reforms,”  ably  conducted  by  Eev.  Joshua 
Leavitt  — subsequently  of  the  Independent,  started  as  an  organ  of  the 


Congregationalists 
all  that  attained  any 
literary  publications 
George  P.  Morris 
contributors  as  Coo- 
planck,  and  a score 
in  fashionable  and 
called  it  the  organ 
commenced  in  1833, 
Gaylord  Clark.  It 
can  in  1845,  a paper 
brilliant  and  versa- 
King,  which  be- 
linancial  circles  of 
of  the  Evening  Post, 
Advertiser,  James 
quirer,  and  Thurlow 
No  subject  bris- 
intellectual  and  ma- 
But  the  limits  of 
possibility  of  enter- 
is  sufficient  for  a li- 


nearly a score  of  years  afterward — were 
special  distinction  in  the  city.  Among 
the  New  York  Mirror  took  the  lead,  with 
and  N.  P.  Willis  at  the  helm,  and  such 
per,  Hallock,  Hoffman,  Irving,  Ver- 
of  other  luminaries.  It  was  widely  read 
literary  circles,  and  Willis  facetiously 
of  the  Upper  Ten.”  The  Knickerbocker, 
was  edited  by  the  witty  and  genial  Lewis 
was  absorbed  by  the  Neiv  York  Arncri- 
under  the  editorial  management  of  the 
tile  Charles  King,  brother  of  James  G, 
longed  to  the  strictly  aristocratic  and 
the  metropolis.  Bryant  was  the  editor 
William  L.  Stone  of  the  Commercial 
Watson  Webb  of  the  Courier  and  En- 
Weed  of  the  Albany  Evening  Journal. 
ties  with  more  intense  interest  than  the 
terial  development  of  the  newspaper. 

this  work  preclude  the 
ing  into  its  details.  It 
brary  in  itself.  As  the 
city  grew,  journals  of 
every  class  multiplied, 
until  their  number  has, 
in  1880,  reached  four 
hundred  and  thirty- 
seven.  Of  these,  thirty 
are  issued  daily,  eleven 
semi-w’eekly,  and  one 
hundred  and  ninety- 
four  weekly. 

The  decade  under 
consideration  Was  one 
of  peculiar  intellectual 
vitality.  Authorship 
took  a fresh  start,  pub- 
lishing-houses expanded  (that  of  the  Harpers  occupied  nine  contiguous 
burned  in  1853),  art  received  higher  recognition  than 
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Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  Fifth  Avenue,  corner  of  Forty-eight  Street. 

[In  the  tower  of  this  church  hangs  the  “ Silver-toned  Bell  ” cast  in  Holland,  in  1731, 
for  the  Middle  Dutch  Church  in  Nassau  Street.  See  Vol.  I.  524.] 
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ever  before,  exhibitions  of  pictures  and  statuary  became  both  lucrative 
and  popular,  while  the  drama  struggled  for  elevation  in  keeping  with  the 
advance  of  public  taste.  “ The  age  is  itself  dramatic,  and  the  dramatic 
spirit  now  more  than  ever  characterizes  the  people,”  wrote  the  critic  of 
the  Mirror  in  1837.^  Tour  theatrical  edifices  were  projected  between 
1835  and  1845.  The  one  theater  of  the  early  years  of  the  century  is 
to-day  represented  by  twenty-five,  chiefiy  handsome  and  costly  structures. 
The  Italian  Opera  was  introduced  in  1825,  the  most  select  audience  ever 
assembled  within  the  walls  of  the  Park  Theater  greeting  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  famous  Garcia  with  his  troupe.  His  daughter,  afterwards 
Madame  Malibran,  then  only  seventeen,  astonished  and  delighted  ISTew 
York  with  the  wonderful  compass  and  sweetness  of  her  voice.  She 
received  ten  thousand  dollars  for  singing  in  English  Opera  at  the  opening 
of  the  Bowery  Theater  in  1826.  Other  troupes  visited  the  country  from 
time  to  time,  but  the  success  of  the  opera  for  a long  period  was  not  as- 
sured. George  P.  Morris  wrote  a play  called  Brier  Cliff,  which  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Chatham  Theater  in  1837,  and  repeated  forty  nights  in 
succession.  In  1842  he  wrote  the  libretto  of  an  opera.  The  Maid  of 
Saxony,  which  was  set  to  music  and  performed  fourteen  nights  in  the 
Park  Theater. 

The  semi-centennial  anniversary  of  the  revival  of  Columbia  College 
was  celebrated  in  April,  1837.  An  imposing  procession  of  trustees,  pro- 
fessors, clergymen,  societies,  public  officials,  and  dignitaries  from  univer- 
sities of  other  States,  with  appropriate  costumes  and  banners,  formed  on 
the  college  green  and  marched  through  some  of  the  principal  streets  to 
St.  J ohn’s  Church.  The  exercises  were  of  a marked  and  memorable  char- 

1 In  the  same  issue  of  the  New  York  Mirror  appears  a list  of  the  poets  of  the  period, 
quoted  from  a publication  long  since  forgotten,  the  New  York  Book.  The  paragraph  is  given 
for  the  benefit  of  the  curious.  “Who  says  that  the  American  people  are  a mere  money- 
getting, dollar-saving  people  ? Who  can  deny,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  are  a nation  of 
poets,  sons  of  Apollo,  every  one  of  them  ? Judge  for  yourselves.  Their  names,  as  registered  in 
th.Q  New  York  Book,  are:  Francis  Arden,  John  I.  Bailey,  Kobert  Barker,  Ann  E.  Bleecker, 
Anthony  Bleecker,  S.  De  Witt  Bloodgood,  A.  H.  Bogart,  David  S.  Bogart,  Elizabeth  Bogart, 
James  Gr.  Brooks,  Miss  Mary  E.  Brooks,  A.  L.  Blauvelt,  Willis  G.  Clark  (twin  brother  of 
Lewis  Gaylord  Clark),  Elizabeth  C.  Clinch,  William  Croswell,  Isaac  Clason,  Imcretia  M. 
Davidson,  G.  W.  Doane,  Joseph  Kodman  Drake,  William  Duer,  Elizabeth  F.  Ellet,  Emma  C. 
Embury,  Theodore  S.  Fay,  Margarette  V,  Faugeres,  William  P.  Hawes,  Charles  Fenno 
Hoffman,  Washington  Irving,  John  Inman,  Samuel  Low,  Jonathan  Lawrence,  Jr.,  William 
Leggett,  William  Livingston,  George  P.  Morris,  Jacob  Morton,  Lindley  Murray,  Dr.  Samuel 
L.  Mitchill,  Clement  C.  Moore,  James  Hack,  Eosewell  Park,  James  K.  Paulding,  Edward 
Sanford,  Eobert  C.  Sands,  Daniel  Seymour,  Thomas  Slidell,  Alfred  B.  Street,  William  L. 
Stone,  George  D.  Strong,  J.  E.  Sutermeister,  T.  W.  Tucker,  W.  H.  Vining,  J.  B.  Van 
Schaick,  and  Gulian  C.  Verplanck.  The  editor  of  the  New  York  Book  has  accomplished  a 
difficult  task  in  a very  satisfactory  manner,  although  several  deserving  names  may  be  found 
among  the  missing.” 
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acter.  An  oration  from  Eev.  Dr.  Man  ton  Eastburn  reviewed  the  history 
of  the  college.  President  William  A.  Duer  conferred  the  honorary  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts  upon  William  Cullen  Bryant,  Charles  Eenno  Hoffman, 
and  Fitz-Greene  Halleck ; of  Doctor  of  Laws  upon  David  B.  Ogden,  John 
Duer,  and  George  Griffin ; and  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  upon  seven  promi- 
nent clergymen.  The  president’s  levee  in  the  evening,  wrote  Willis,  ‘‘  was 
one  of  the  most  striking  fetes  New  York  ever  witnessed.  The  picture- 
galleries  and  conservatories  of  half  the  town  were  laid  under  contribution 
to  supply  the  plants,  painting,  and  statuary  with  which  the  corridors  and 
alcoves  of  the  spacious  suite  of  apartments  were  decorated ; and  the  num- 
ber of  eminent  literary  and  professional  persons,  mingling  with  the  young 
sprigs  of  fashion  and  grave  political  characters  of  all  parties,  rendered  the 
scene  at  once  novel,  animated,  and  imposing.  Such  reunions  make  the 
halls  of  learning  serve  a more  beneficent  purpose  than  mere  pupilage  in 
letters.”  During  the  next  month  the  new  Gothic  edifice  of  the  University 
was  publicly  dedicated  to  science,  letters,  and  religion,  the  chapel  being 
crowded  with  the  beauty  and  intelligence  of  the  city.  One  of  the  speakers 
took  occasion  to  explain  that  in  opening  the  portals  of  science  to  the  archi- 
tect, engineer,  mechanic,  agriculturist,  and  others  who  wished  “ to  pursue 
one  or  more  special  branches  of  study  without  being  required  to  attend 
upon  the  whole  undergraduate  course,”  the  University  had  no  disposition 
to  disparage  classical  learning.  On  the  contrary,  he  affirmed  that  it  was 
nowhere  more  effectually  imparted  or  more  rigidly  exacted  in  candidates 
for  degrees. 

The  rooms  of  the  upper  story  adjacent  to  the  chapel  on  the  north  side 
were  occupied  by  the  professor  of  the  Literature  of  the  Arts  of  Design, 
Samuel  E.  B.  Morse  — with  his  pupils  — who  was  elected  to  this  post 
when  the  institution  was  first  established.  In  September  following  the 
dedication  of  the  building,  having  completed  the  first  crude  telegraphic 
recording  apparatus  in  the  world,  he  exhibited  to  a select  assemblage  at 
the  University  the  operation  of  his  new  system,  and  demonstrated  beyond 
dispute  his  ability  to  communicate  between  two  points  distant  half  a 
mile  from  each  other.  He  immediately  applied  to  Congress  for  aid 
in  constructing  an  experimental  telegraph  from  Washington  to  Balti- 
more. But  his  project  was  received  coldly,  with  skepticism,  and  even 
with  ridicule. 

Professor  Morse  had  been  a resident  of  New  York  City  since  1815. 
As  an  artist  he  enjoyed  unusual  social  privileges.  He  went  to  England 
with  Washington  Allston  in  1811,  and  while  abroad  was  the  pupil  of 
West  and  Copley.  He  studied  sculpture  as  well  as  painting,  and  in  1813 
received  from  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  in  presence  of  the  for- 
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eign  ambassadors,  the  gold  medal  offered  by  the  Adelphi  Society  of  Arts 
in  London  for  the  best  single  figure  modeled  within  a specified  period. 
When  he  first  established  himself  in  New  York  he  was  grieved  to  find 
that  petty  jealousies  and  dissensions  kept  the  artists  apart.  He  made 
it  his  first  business  to 
heal  animosities,  and 
one  evening  invited  the 
artists  to  his  room,  os- 
tensibly to  eat  straw- 
berries and  cream,  but 
really  to  beguile  them 
into  something  like 
agreeable  intercourse. 

He  covered  his  table 
with  prints,  and  scat- 
tered inviting  casts 
about  the  room.  Before 
the  evening  was  spent 
it  was  proposed  and 
unanimously  agreed  to 
meet  in  a similar  man- 
ner every  week.  This 
was  the  germ  of  the 
National  Academy  of 
Design,  of  which  Morse  Professor  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse, 

became  the  first  president  — was  re-elected  for  sixteen  years  — and  be- 
fore which  he  delivered  the  first  course  of  lectures  on  Fine  Arts  in  this 
country.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  various  departments  of  science, 
especially  in  chemistry.  It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1832,  while  on  board 
the  Havre  packet  Eullij,  returning  to  America,  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of 
his  professorship  in  the  University,  that  he  conceived  the  great  invention 
which  won  him  more  honors  of  a foreign  and  public  kind  than  were  ever 
before  bestowed  upon  an  American.  In  a casual  conversation  with  some 
of  the  passengers  concerning  the  relation  between  electricity  and  mag- 
netism, a recent  experiment  in  Paris  was  described.  Electricity  had 
been  instantaneously  transmitted  through  a wire.  The  idea  that  in  a 
gentle  and  steady  current  of  the  electric  fluid  a source  existed  of  regular, 
continued,  and  rapid  motions,  which  might  be  applied  to  a machine  for 
conveying  messages  from  place  to  place,  and  inscribing  them  on  a tablet,  at 
once  took  possession  of  the  mind  of  Morse.  We  can  almost  see  the  figure 
of  the  illustrious  inventor  as  he  paced  the  deck  full  of  this  thought,  or 
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gazed  dreamily  into  the  sea,  devising  mechanical  contrivances  to  give  it 
expression.  Before  the  packet  reached  New  York  the  essential  features  of 
the  electro-magnetic  transmitting  and  recording  apparatus  were  sketched 
upon  paper.  While  experimenting  in  his  rooms  in  the  New  York  Univer- 
sity, he  met  with  little  sympathy  from  scientists  ; and  the  public  gener- 
ally presumed  his  brilliant  discovery  would  prove  but  an  ingenious  scien- 
tific pastime.  He  stretched  half  a mile  of  wire  around  and  around  one 
of  his  apartments,  and  thus  could  exhibit  a telegraph  in  actual  operation 
in  1835  ; hut  only  in  one  direction  — until  the  summer  of  1837. 

The  story  of  the  long-haffled  efforts  and  final  success  of  Morse  is  as 
remarkable  as  any  in  the  annals  of  discovery.  The  lesson  it  teaches  is 
as  old  as  human  genius  and  human  ambition.  Inflexible  perseverance  in 
patient  endeavor  is  essential  to  achievement.  He  sailed  for  Europe,  reso- 
lute, and  undismayed  by  the  coolness  of  Congress,  but  the  governments 
of  the  Old  World  gave  him  no  encouragement,  and  he  returned  to  America 
to  try  again.  He  renewed  his  appeal  to  Congress  year  after  year.  On 
the  last  night  of  the  session  in  March,  1843,  he  left  the  Capitol,  after 
waiting  patiently  through  the  long  day,  thoroughly  disconsolate.  His 
amazement  may  be  imagined  the  next  morning,  to  learn  that  in  the  hurry 
and  confusion  of  the  midnight  hour  the  expiring  Congress  voted  thirty 
thousand  dollars  for  the  construction  of  a telegraph  between  Washington 
and  Baltimore.  He  immediately  commenced  the  work.  At  first  the 
wires,  inclosed  in  lead  pipes,  were  buried  in  the  earth.  One  day,  while 
watching  the  laborers  engaged  in  digging  a trench  for  the  purpose,  near 
Baltimore,  Morse  sought  refuge  in  a shed  from  a violent  thunder-storm, 
exclaiming,  “ The  time  will  come  when  we  shall  have  to  hang  these  wires 
on  poles.”  Before  ten  miles  were  accomplished  the  lead  pipes  were 
abandoned  and  the  wires  elevated.  The  completion  of  the  undertaking 
was  announced  in  May,  1844. 

The  notion  of  the  utility  of  electricity  for  imparting  information  did 
not  originate  in  any  one  mind,  any  more  than  that  of  the  moving  of 
ships  by  steam.  But  Morse  combined  and  improved  upon  the  invention 
of  others  to  such  a degree  that  out  of  sixty  competitors  he  reached  the 
most  desirable  result  for  public  and  private  use.^  At  a convention  held 
in  1851,  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  a uniform  system  of  telegraphing  for 
all  Germany,  that  of  Morse  was  selected.  It  has  superseded  other  sys- 
tems in  nearly  every  country  of  the  world.  The  representatives  of  the 
principal  European  powers,  assembled  at  Paris  in  1857,  presented  Morse 
four  hundred  thousand  francs  as  a recompense  for  his  invention.  Gold 
medals  of  scientific  merit  were  awarded  him  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria 

1 History,  Theory,  and  Practice  of  the  Electric  Telegraph,  by  George  B.  Prescott,  pp.  57,  58. 
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and  the  King  of  Prussia.  The  Cross  of  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
was  conferred  on  him  by  the  Emperor  of  France ; the  Cross  of  Knight  of 
the  Dannebrog  by  the  King  of  Denmark ; the  Cross  of  Knight  Com- 
mander of  the  Order  of  Isabella  the  Catholic,  by  the  Queen  of  Spain ; the 
decorations  of  Knighthood  by  the  King  of  Portugal  and  the  King  of  Italy ; 
and  the  decoration  of  the  Kishan  Iftichur  (the  order  of  glory),  set  in 
diamonds,  from  the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  In  addition  to  these  honors  he 
was  elected  member  of  all  the  prominent  European  scientific  and  art 
academies,  as  well  as  those  of  this  country ; he  was  esteemed  the  most 
illustrious  American  of  his  age.^ 

The  telegraph  companies  of  Great  Britain  gave  him  a public  banquet 
in  London  in  1856,  and  two  years  later  the  Americans  in  Paris  tendered 
him  a similar  entertainment.  As  the  years  rolled  on  and  the  magnitude 
of  the  benefits  his  genius  had  conferred  upon  the  human  race  became 
more  and  more  conspicuous,  Kew  York  City,  the  scene  of  his  long  strug- 
gle to  bring  the  most  wayward  of  the  elements  into  obedience,  united 
with  the  telegraph  fraternity  of  the  United  States  — June  10,  1871  — 
in  one  of  the  grandest  tributes  of  respect  and  love  ever  accorded  to  a 
living  man.  A colossal  statue,  erected  in  his  honor,  in  the  most  beauti- 

1 Professor  Samuel  Finley  Breese  Morse  (born  1791,  died  1872)  was  the  eldest  son  of  Kev. 
Dr.  Jedediah  Morse,  the  celebrated  divine  and  geographer  — died  in  New  Haven,  1826  — 
whose  wife  was  Elizabeth  Ann,  daughter  of  Judge  Samuel  and  Rebecca  (Finley)  Breese,  of 
New  York,  and  granddaughter  of  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Finley,  President  of  Princeton  College. 
Sidney  Breese,  the  father  of  Judge  Samuel  Breese,  was  a New  York  merchant,  born  in 
Shrewsbury,  Wales  ; he  had  been  a warm  partisan  of  the  Pretender,  but  on  the  failure  of  the 
rebellion  entered  the  British  navy,  and  finally,  giving  up  his  commission,  settled  in  New 
York  City,  where  he  married  Elizabeth  Pinkethman.  His  epitaph  in  Trinity  Churchyard, 
New  York,  has  been  often  quoted  for  its  quaint  humor,  showing  the  man  : — 

“SIDNEY  BREESE,  JUNE  8,  1767, 

MADE  BY  HIMSELF. 

HA  ! SIDNEY,  SIDNEY, 

LYEST  THOU  HERE  ? 

I HERE  LYE 
TILL  TIME  IS  FLOV7N 
TO  ITS  EXTREMITY.” 

Judge  Samuel  Breese  was  twice  married  : (2)  to  Elizabeth  Anderson,  granddaughter  of 
Rev.  James  Anderson,  first  pastor  of  the  Wall  Street  Presbyterian  Church  (see  Vol.  I.  505)  ; 
their  children  who  grew’  up  were  : 1 . Samuel  Sidney  Breese,  married  Helen  Burrows,  and  set- 
tled on  a large  estate  in  Oneida  County,  New  York  ; 2.  Arthur  Breese,  of  Utica,  married 
Catharine,  daughter  of  Judge  Livingston  of  Poughkeepsie,  among  whose  children  were  Rear- 
Admiral  Samuel  Livingston  Breese  and  Chief  Justice  Sidney  Breese,  United  States  Senator 
from  Illinois  ; 3.  Susannah  Bayard  Breese,  married  Rev.  Samuel  F.  Snowden,  of  Princeton, 
New  Jersey  ; 4.  Abigail  Breese,  married  Josiah  Salisbury,  of  Boston,  and  had  two  children. 
Professor  Edward  Elbridge  Salisbury  of  New  Haven,  and  Elizabeth  M.,  the  first  wife  of 
President  Theodore  D.  Woolsey  of  New  Haven. 
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ful  of  the  public  grounds  of  the  chief  city  of  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
to  stand  for  ages,”  was  unveiled  in  his  presence,  the  city  through  the 
Mayor,  and  the  people  of  two  States  through  their  chief  magistrates  — 
the  State  of  his  birth  and  the  State  of  his  adoption  — participating  in  the 
ceremonial ; while  a multitude  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  strong  witnessed 
the  spectacle.  Governor  John  T.  Hoffman  said,  “ Thanks  to  Samuel  F.  B. 
Morse,  men  speak  to  one  another  now,  though  separated  by  the  width  of 
the  earth ; and  we  intend  that,  so  far  as  in  us  lies,  the  men  who  come  after 
us  shall  be  at  no  loss  to  discover  his  name  for  want  of  the  recorded  tes- 
timony of  his  contemporaries.”  William  Cullen  Bryant  addressed  the 
assemblage,  saying,  ‘‘We  come  together  on  the  occasion  of  raising  a statue, 
not  to  buried  but  to  living  merit  — to  a great  discoverer  who  yet  sits 
among  us,  a witness  of  honors  which  are  but  the  first-fruits  of  that  ample 
harvest  which  his  memory  will  gather  in  the  long  season  yet  to  come.” 
The  exercises  of  the  day  were  gloriously  concluded  by  a brilliant  ovation 
in  the  evening  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  in  presence  of  the  largest  and 
most  intellectual  audience  ever  crowded  within  the  walls  of  the  building. 
Enthusiasm  reached  its  climax  when  the  distinguished  inventor  attached 
his  signature  to  the  telegram : “ Professor  Morse  sends  greeting  to  those  of 
the  telegraphic  fraternity  throughout  the  world.  Glory  to  God  in  the  high- 
est, peace  and  good  will  to  men  ! ” A few  moments  later  responses  came 
from  nearly  all  the  cities  of  America,  and  from  Canada,  Havana,  and  other 
distant  places.  After  numerous  speeches,  the  revered  “Father  of  Tele- 
graphy” made  a few  brief  and  touching  remarks,  alluding  with  much 
emotion  to  the  demonstrations  of  regard  “ so  unexampled  in  the  history 
of  inventions.” 

It  was  his  farewell.  On  the  2d  of  the  following  April  the  whole  civil- 
ized world  was  in  mourning.  By  means  of  the  instrument  which  he  had 
perfected,  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Morse  was  sent  thrilling  beneath  the 
billows  of  the  ocean,  across  the  continents,  eastward,  westward,  and  was 
simultaneously  in  London,  Paris,  Eome,  Berlin,  St.  Petersburg,  Syria, 
Egypt,  China,  Australia,  and  Japan.  While  all  America  sorrowed,  elo- 
quent words  of  mingled  admiration  and  condolence  flashed  over  the  wires 
from  four  continents  — even  from  the  gray  old  land  of  the  Pharaohs  and 
from  Hong  Kong.  Kever  in  the  history  of  the  nation  had  a simple  citi- 
zen’s memory  met  with  such  wide  heartfelt  respect.  Impressive  funeral 
ceremonies,  in  which  millions  really  participated,  were  conducted  from  the 
Madison  Square  Church  in  Kew  York  City,  Eev.  Dr.  William  Adams, 
pastor  and  personal  friend  of  the  deceased,  delivering  an  earnest  and  elo- 
quent discourse.  The  pall-bearers  were  John  Adams  Dix,  the  soldier, 
statesman,  and  author;  Cyrus  W.  Field,  of  Atlantic  Cable  fame;  Peter 
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Cooper,  the  philanthropist ; Cambridge  Livingston,  the  veteran  legal 
scholar;  Charles  Butler,  the  eminent  lawyer  and  railroad  projector; 
Daniel  Huntington,  the  artist ; William  Orton,  president  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  ; and  Ezra  Cornell. 

The  great  political  excitement  of  the  decade  centered  about  the  election 
of  William  Henry  Harrison  to  the  Presidency  in  1840.  Although  Martin 
Van  Buren  came  into  office  with  a large  majority,  the  people  denied  him 
a second  term  with  almost  as  strong  an  expression  of  their  new  preference. 
President  Harrison  had  scarcely  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  and 
selected  his  cabinet,  when  he  died,  just  one  month  from  the  day  of  his 
inauguration.  John  Tyler,  the  Vice-President,  succeeded  to  the  Presiden- 
tial Chair.  But  his  administration  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  party  in 
power.  He  was  married  during  his  term  of  office,  the  only  event  of  the 
kind  in  the  history  of  America.  His  bride  was  a blew  York  lady,  de- 
scended from  the  lords  of  the  manor  of  Gardiner’s  Island,  and  the  mar- 
riage ceremony  was  performed  in  New  York  City.  He  assumed  a style  of 
living  too  aristocratic  to  please  the  public  taste,  drove  four  horses,  and 
was  accused  of  a desire  to  please  his  wife.  The  memory  of  the  six  horses 
attached  to  Washington’s  equipage  had  long  since  grown  dim. 

In  New  York,  as  in  almost  every  other  State,  the  Whigs  achieved  a sig- 
nal triumph  in  1840.  William  H.  Seward,  afterwards  Secretary  of  State, 
was  re-elected  Governor.  During  his  former  administration  the  public 
peace  and  tranquillity  were  severely  disturbed  by  Anti-Eent  difficulties  in 
the  manor  of  Eensselaerwick.  Stephen  Van  Eensselaer,  the  late  patroon, 
had  suffered  the  arrearages  of  rent  — merely  nominal,  as  a handful  of 
wheat  or  a fat  chicken  per  acre  — to  remain  uncollected.  His  heirs  now 
demanded  payment.  The  tenants  complained  that  these  semi-feudal  land 
tenures  were  totally  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  and  genius  of  our  insti- 
tutions, and  refused  to  pay  them.  Armed,  and  disguised  as  Indians,  they 
offered  such  resistance  to  the  civil  officers  that  military  power  was  found 
necessary.  The  disturbance  was  subdued  for  the  time,  but  broke  out 
afresh  in  1844  attracting  wide  attention,  and  the  subject  was  carried  into 
politics,  and  then  into  the  courts.  Finally  the  State  Constitution  of 
1846  abolished  all  feudal  tenures. 

The  city  of  New  York  was  visited  in  1845  by  another  great  conflagra- 
tion, second  only  in  its  ravages  to  the  fire  of  1835.  It  broke  out 
in  midsummer,  on  the  19th  of  July,  destroying  three  hundred  and 
forty-five  buildings  in  the  business  part  of  the  city  below  Wall  Street  — 
property;  estimated  at  several  millions. 
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CHAPTER  L. 

1845-1880. 

CONCLUDING  CHAPTER. 

Contrasts.  — Area  of  the  City. — The  Harbor  in  1880.  — Population.  — Union 
Square.  — Madison  Square.  — War  with  Mexico.  — Discovery  of  Gold  in  Cali- 
fornia. — The  Astor  Place  Riot.  — The  Seventh  Regiment.  — The  Astor  Library. 

— John  Jacob  Astor.  — The  Crystal  Palace.  — The  Waddell  Mansion.  — Murray 
Hill.  — Glimpse  of  Social  Life.  — Fifth  Avenue  Residences.  — The  Churches 
OF  New  York.  — Church  Architecture.  — Rev.  Dr.  William  Adams.  — Sabbath 
Schools  of  the  City  in  1880.  — Philanthropy. — Tenement  Houses. — Associa- 
tion FOR  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor.  — Asylums.  — Hospitals.  — Five 
Points.  — Archibald  Russell.  — Central  Park.  — Financial  Crisis  of  1857.  — 
Police  Riots.  — The  Atlantic  Cable.  — The  Civil  War.  — Action  of  New  York. 

— The  Draft  Riot.  — Academy  of  Design.  — William  Cullen  Bryant.  — Assas- 
sination OF  Lincoln.  — Union  League  Club. — Lenox  Library. —Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art. — Museum  of  Natural  History.  — Cooper  Institute. — Mer- 
chants AND  Public-spirited  Citizens.  — The  Elevated  Railroads.  — The  Brook- 
lyn Bridge.  — Conclusion. 

The  boundary  line  where  history  ceases  and  contemporaneous  record 
begins  has  never  been  drawn  with  absolute  precision.  The  ancient 
historians  rarely  ventured  within  half  a century  of  their  own  time.  Ma- 
terials for  history  require  curing  with  age.  The  affairs  of  Hew  York  dur- 
ing the  thirty-five  years  embraced  in  this  chapter  have  widened  into  a 
thousand  channels  of  interest  and  influence,  affecting  the  whole  continent. 
They  are  rich  in  detail,  instructive  in  character,  and  voluminous  in  sub- 
stance. When  faithfully  digested  they  will  form  an  unusually  enter- 
taining volume  in  themselves.  But  the  limits  of  our  present  work  are 
prescribed.  Brief  touches  upon  leading  events,  together  with  a few  illus- 
trative facts  and  statistics,  will  bring  our  narrative  to  a close. 

In  tracing  the  varied  fortunes  of  the  rising  city  from  its  birth,  the 
reader  who  has  noted  the  continuity  and  duration  of  mental  influences 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  sympathetic  activity  which  has 
been  so  prolific  in  material  progress.  A better  combined  array  of  moral 
forces  than  that  which  shaped  the  destiny  of  Hew  York  we  might  search 
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the  centuries  to  discover.  Society,  by  the  individual  action  of  its  private 
members  in  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life,  supplies  the  vital  current  which 
creates  and  sustains  prosperity.  Turning  backward  to  the  beginning,  we 
see  a picturesque  island,  patched  with  forest  and  rock,  three  thousand 
miles  from  civilization.  The  intervening  years  disappear,  as  if  by  mirac- 
ulous magic  — and  our  eyes  rest  upon  a great  metropolis  with  its  miles 
and  miles  of  roofs 
and  broken  outline  of 
spires,  towers,  and 
domes,  telling  of  re- 
ligion, art,  and  trade ; 
while  on  either  side, 
as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  the  water-line 
is  fringed  with  a for- 
est of  masts,  from 
which  float  the  vari- 
colored flags  that  rep- 
resent the  commerce 
of  the  globe.  The  ex- 
treme length  of  the 
city  is  now  sixteen 
miles,  and  its  area 
forty-one  and  one 
half  square  miles.  As 
a port  of  entry  it  com- 
prises Brooklyn,  Jersey  City,  and  all  the  other  municipalities  situated  on 
New  York  Bay  and  the  Hudson  and  East  Eivers  opposite  the  metropolis. 
It  is  estimated  that  sixty  per  cent  of  the  entire  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States  is  carried  on  through  this  port  alone,  the  arrivals  and  de- 
partures of  vessels  numbering  twenty  thousand  annually,  of  which  over 
five  thousand  are  steamers.  The  harbor,  eloquent  with  busy  life,  and 
one  of  the  safest,  largest,  and  most  beautiful  in  the  world,  presents  a 
striking  contrast,  as  viewed  from  the  Staten  Island  shore  in  1880,  to  the 
placid  solitude  portrayed  in  our  opening  picture.  Stately  ships  and 
steamers  in  one  endless  procession  are  plowing  waters  then  rippled 
only  by  a few  bark  canoes ; while  scores  of  ferry-boats  moving  to 
and  from  the  neighboring  cities  fairly  illustrate  the  idea  of  perpetual 
motion. ; The  population  of  New  York,  if  given  on  the  same  principle  as 
that  of  London,  would  hardly  fall  short  of  two  and  one  half  millions,  since 
nearly  as  many  New  Yorkers  dwell  outside  as  within  the  city  limits  ; a 
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radius  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  from  the  City  Hall  has  become 
almost  a continuous  city,  and  is  virtually  New  York. 

At  the  time  the  magnetic  telegraph  was  first  opened  between  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  in  1845,  Union  Square  was  becoming  the 
fashionable  place  of  residence  for  New  York’s  oldest  and  wealthiest 
citizens.  Samuel  B.  Euggles  had  been  one  of  the  most  active  and  efficient 
in  securing  the  improvements  which  converted  the  open  space  into  an 
elegant  park  ; and  he  also  presented  the  choice  little  spot  of  land  — now 
Gramercy  Park  — to  the  owners  of  sixty  adjoining  lots,  to  induce  the 
erection  of  first-class  dwellings  in  that  locality.  Fourteenth  Street  was 
soon  filled  with  costly  mansions ; the  equestrian  statue  of  Washington 
was  in  1856  erected  in  the  open  thoroughfare.  But  business  followed, 
making  little  raids  here  and  there,  and  fashion  became  uneasy  and  moved 
on.  The  habitations  once  graced  by  brilliant  assemblages  of  fair  women 
and  brave  men  were  converted  into  furniture  salesrooms  or  milliners’ 
shops,  many  of  which  have  recently  been  torn  down  to  make  room  for 
elegant  business  structures.  In  1845  but  a few  scattering  buildings 
were  seen  from  Union  Square,  looking  north.  The  accompanying  sketch 
reveals  the  present  view  from  the  same  point. 

Efforts  were  made  to  improve  the  ten  unsightly  acres  at  the  junction 
of  Broadway  and  Fifth  Avenue  soon  after  the  burning  of  the  House  of 
Kefuge  in  1839.  But  a little  stream  of  running  water,  forming  a skating- 
pond  for  boys  in  winter,  was  very  much  in  the  way.  James  Harper,  one  of 
the  famous  Harper  publishers,  was  mayor  of  the  city  from  1844  to  1847, 
and  through  his  influence  measures  were  taken  to  complete  and  beautify 
Madison  Square,  now  the  center  of  the  world  of  amusement  and  fashion. 
When  the  costly  white  marble  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  was  begun  in  1856, 
and  finished  in  1859,  facing  the  square,  the  world  wondered,  as  it  seemed 
quite  too  far  from  the  heart  of  the  city  for  popular  patronage. 

Washington  Irving  returned  from  Spain  in  1846,  where  he  had  been 
four  years  United  States  minister,  and  was  once  more  welcomed  to  his 
native  city  with  enthusiasm.  Charles  Dickens,  in  America  at  the  time 
Irving  departed  on  his  mission,  paid  a noteworthy  tribute  to  the  good 
sense  of  Americans  in  showing  respect  to  their  own  intellectual  celebri- 
ties.” In  an  account  of  one  of  President  Tyler’s  receptions,  he  wrote : 
My  dear  friend  Washington  Irving  was  present  the  last  time  before 
going  abroad.  I sincerely  believe  that,  in  all  the  madness  of  American 
politics,  few  public  men  would  have  been  so  earnestly,  devotedly,  and 
affectionately  caressed  as  this  most  charming  writer ; and  I have  seldom 
respected  a public  assembly  more  than  I did  this  eager  throng,  when  I 
saw  them  turning  with  one  mind  from  noisy  orators  and  officers  of  State, 
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and  flocking  with  a generous  and  honest  impulse  round  the  man  of  quiet 
pursuits ; proud  in  his  promotion,  as  reflecting  back  upon  their  country, 
and  grateful  to  him  with  their  whole  hearts  for  the  store  of  graceful 
fancies  he  had  poured  out  among  them.” 

Meanwhile  New  York  was  sharing  largely  in  the  burdens  of  the  nation. 
War  with  Mexico  was  calling  many  of  her  gallant  sons  into  the  battle- 
field. William  Jenkins  Worth,  in  the  military  service  of  the  Union  for 
a period  covering  thirty-six  years,  was  a conspicuous  figure  in  the  Mexican 
struggle,  and  a handsome  monument  was  subsequently  erected  in  his 
honor,  fronting  Madison  Square.^  Philip  Kearny,  a marvel  of  dash  and 
bravery,  whose  mother  was  the  daughter  of  John  Watts  the  philanthro- 
pist, was  the  first  man  who  entered,  sword  in  hand,  the  San  Antonio  Gate 
of  the  city  of  Mexico,  losing  his  left  arm  in  the  fierce  strife.  In  the 
mean  time  Stephen  Watts  Kearny,  uncle  of  the  former,  had  fought  and 
conquered  the  Mexicans  in  California  and  established  a provincial  govern- 
ment, assuming  command  as  governor  March  1,  1847.  The  difficulty 
with  Mexico  grew  out  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States  in 
1845,  as  did  the  election  of  James  K.  Polk  to  the  Presidency.  The  tri- 
umphant conclusion  of  the  Mexican  War  resulted  in  the  cession  of  New 
Mexico  and  California  to  the  United  States  in  February,  1848.  During 
the  same  month  gold  was  discovered  in  California,  and  people  flocked 
there  from  Mexico,  South  America,  Europe,  and  Asia,  as  well  as  the 
United  States.  In  three  years  the  new  State  had  a mixed  population  of 
a quarter  of  a million  of  energetic,  adventurous,  reckless  beings,  capable 
of  almost  any  crime  in  their  mad  pursuit  of  the  shining  dust.  New 
York  quivered  with  excitement.  Visions  of  sudden  wealth  dazzled  the 
imagination.  Men  left  their  business  of  all  kinds  and  started  on  long, 
perilous  overland  journeys  to  the  land  of  promise ; others  went  by  sea 
around  Cape  Horn  in  the  famous  swift-sailing  clippers.  Hundreds  of  fami- 
lies were  left  without  fathers,  husbands,  and  brothers  for  an  indefinite 
period.  Many  fortunes  were  made.  In  subsequent  efforts  to  develop 
the  resources  of  California  other  than  gold,  to  construct  society,  and  chris- 
tianize the  heterogeneous  community.  New  York  contributed  many  lead- 
ing minds.  Since  1853  Kev.  Dr.  William  Ingraham  Kip,  a descendant  of 
one  of  the  earliest  New  York  settlers,  and  the  distinguished  representative 
of  a family  noted  in  every  generation  since  1635  for  mental  vigor  and 
strong  character,  has  been  Episcopal  Bishop  of  California.  Leland  Stan- 

1 General  William  Jenkins  Worth,  born  at  Hudson,  New  York,  1794,  died  at  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  1849,' served  with  distinction  in  the  Florida  War,  from  1840  to  1842,  and  in  the 
Mexican  War  from  1846  to  1848.  He  was  engaged  in  the  capture  of  Monterey  and  V«ra  Cruz, 
in  the  battles  of  Cerro  Gordo,  Churubusco,  Molino  del  Eey,  Chapultepec,  and  the  assault  and 
capture  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  13th  and  14th  of  September,  1847. 
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ford,  foremost  in  pushing  the  great  Pacific  Eailway  across  the  continent, 
the  grandest  enterprise  of  the  age,  and  governor  of  California  from  1862 
to  1864,  was  also  a New  Yorker. 

The  gold-seekers,  in  their  hurried  flight  from  New  York,  divided  public 
attention  with  the  notable  Astor  Place  Plot  in  the  spring  of  1849.  Wil- 
liam  Charles  Macready,  the  English  actor,  was  on  a farewell  visit 
to  the  United  States.  Edwin  Forrest,  the  American  tragedian,  had 
not  been  well  received  in  England,  some  years  before,  owing  to  the  alleged 
influence  of  Macready,  and  being  extremely  popular  with  a certain  order 
of  people  in  New  York,  it  was  comparatively  easy  to  incite  the  spirit  of 
retaliation.  A mob  collected  in  Astor  Place  to  drive  Macready  from  the 
stage  during  the  performance  of  Macbeth.  The  house  was  fiUed 
■ with  one  of  New  York’s  best  audiences ; but  disaffected  persons  were 
scattered  through  the  building,  and  no  sooner  did  Macready  appear  upon 
the  stage  than  he  was  greeted  with  hisses,  and  a shower  of  chairs,  eggs, 
and  other  missiles.  The  utmost  confusion  and  terror  prevailed,  many 
ladies  crept  under  the  seats  for  safety,  the  police  made  a few  arrests,  order 
was  temporarily  restored,  and  the  play  proceeded.  Meanwhile  the  mob 
outside  numbered  twenty  thousand,  composed  of  the  very  dregs  of  the 
city,  with  piles  of  paving-stones,  where  the  street  sewers  were  being 
repaired,  for  deadly  weapons  of  warfare.  Three  hundred  police  were 
driven  back,  after  a gallant  struggle  to  disperse  the  rioters.  Violent 
attempts  of  the  angry  multitude  to  force  the  entrances  of  the  Opera 
House  were  unsuccessful ; doors  and  windows,  hurriedly  barricaded,  were 
assailed  with  terrible  fury,  some  of  the  paving-stones  passing  through  the 
glass  and  lighting  in  the  midst  of  the  audience.  At  nine  o’clock  the  gal- 
lant Seventh  Eegiment,  in  response  to  a summons  from  the  civil  authorities, 
appeared  in  Astor  Place,  preceded  by  mounted  men,  ten  abreast.^  The 
stones  of  the  mob  rendered  the  horses  unmanageable,  and  the  infantry 

1 History  of  the  Seventh  Regiment,  National  Guard,  by  William  Swinton,  pp.  14,  15,  16. 
The  origin  of  the  name,  National  Guard,  by  which  for  many  years  the  gallant  Seventh  Regi- 
ment was  exclusively  known,  is  associated  with  a historic  event  of  singular  interest.  During 
the  military  parade  at  the  reception  of  Lafayette  in  1824,  some  of  the  officers  of  this  regi- 
ment were  discussing  a contemplated  independent  battalion,  and  paused  for  a suitable  name. 
Lafayette’s  connection  with  the  Paris  National  Guard  furnished  the  suggestion,  and  John  D. 
Wilson  asked  why  “ National  Guard  ” would  not  be  appropriate.  It  would  be  a pleasure,  if 
space  permitted,  to  record  the  successive  steps  by  which  this  famous  organization  laid  the 
broad  basis  of  its  historic  fame.  It  first  paraded  as  a regiment  May  31,  1826,  to  receive  an 
elegant  stand  of  colors  from  Mayor  Philip  Hone,  “in  presence  of  a brilliant  assemblage.”  It 
was  first  called  into  the  service  of  quelling  riots  in  1834.  But  its  national  prestige  dates  from 
the  eventful  night  of  the  Astor  Place  riot ; no  honors  of  city  or  citizen  were  thought  too  high 
to  be  paid  to  these  trustworthy  guardians  of  law  and  order,  and  “its  courage,  promptness, 
discipline,  and  steadiness  were  long  the  theme  of  conversation.” 
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marching  in  column  of  platoons,  was  obliged  to  face  the  terrible  volley 
of  stones,  but  preserved  its  magnificent  discipline  under  the  trying  ordeal ; 
it  passed  through  Astor  Place  to  Third  Avenue,  turned  and  cleared  Eighth 
Street,  throwing  a guard  of  police  across  at  each  end,  and  moved  a second 
time  through  Broadway  into  Astor  Place,  forming  a line  in  front  of  the 
theater.  At  this  juncture  howls  and  cries  rendered  the  night-air  hideous  ; 
many  persons  had  been  injured  by  the  stones,  some  killed,  and  all  efforts 
to  appease  the  infuriated  mob  had  proved  fruitless ; thus  authority  was 
given  to  fire.  The  first  volley  was  purposely  aimed  high,  but  not  the 
second.  It  told  with  fatal  certainty ; and,  pressing  hard  upon  the  flying 
mob,  the  troops  soon  cleared  Astor  Place  of  rioters  — who  rallied  and 
returned  to  the  attack,  but  a third  volley  scattered  them  completely,  and 
ended  the  Astor  Place  Eiot.  The  next  day  the  city  was  very  disorderly, 
but  the  military  remained  on  duty  — even  for  three  days.  Twenty  of 
the  rioters  were  believed  to  have  been  killed,  and  fifty  or  sixty  wounded. 
Of  the  Seventh  Eegiment  one  hundred  and  fifty  officers  and  men  were 
seriously  injured  by  the  stones,  of  whom  seventy  were  carried  to  their 
homes  — but  subsequently  recovered.  Judge  Eobert  Emmet,  son  of  the 
great  lawyer,  Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  assisted  Macready  to  escape  from  the 
Opera  House,  and  secreted  him  in  his  own  dwelling  in  Clinton  Place  for 
two  days  and  nights,  then  drove  him  disguised,  in  his  own  carriage,  to  Hew 
Eochelle,  and  thence  to  Boston,  whence  he  sailed  for  England. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Legislature  of  1849  G-overnor  Hamilton  Fish 
called  attention  to  the  liberal  bequest  by  John  Jacob  Astor  of  four 
hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  foundation  and  perpetual  support 
of  a free  public  library  in  the  city  of  Hew  York,  and  recommended  the 
necessary  legislation  for  giving  validity  to  the  munificent  donation.  John 
Jacob  Astor,  whose  business  career  in  Hew  York  City  extended  over  up- 
* wards  of  half  a century,  died  March  29,  1848.^  He  was  twenty  years  of 

1 John  Jacob  Astor  (born  1763,  died  1848)  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  Adam  Todd,  first 
cousin  of  the  wife  of  Henry  Brevoort.  Children  : 1.  Magdalen,  married  Governor  Bentzen  of 
Santa  Cruz,  (2)  Eev.  John  Bristed,  whose  sons  were  Charles  Astor  Bristed  — married  Laura 
W.,  daughter  of  Henry  Brevoort  — and  John  J.  A.  Bristed  ; 2.  William  B.,  married  Mar- 
garet, daughter  of  General  John  and  Alida  Livingston  Armstrong,  and  granddaughter  of 
Judge  Eobert  E.  Livingston,  of  Clermont  ; 3.  Henry  ; 4.  Dorothea,  married  Walter  Langdon  ; 
6.  Eliza,  married  Count  Vincent  Eumpff,  of  Switzerland  ; 6.  John  Jacob. 

Children  of  William  B.  and  Margaret  Arm.strong  Astor  : 1.  Emil 5%  married  Samuel  Ward, 
of  Washington,  whose  daughter,  Margaret  A.,  married  Hon.  John  Winthrop  Chanler  ; 
2.  John  Jacob,  married  Augusta,  daughter  of  Thomas  S.  Gibbes,  whose  son  William  W.,  mem- 
ber of  Assembly  and  State  senator,  married  Mary  Paul,  of  Philadelphia  ; 3.  Alida,  married 
John  Carey';  4.  Laura  E.,  married  Franklin  Delano  ; 5.  William  Astor,  married  Caroline, 
daughter  of  Abraham  Schermerhorn,  and  has  four  daughters  and  one  son  — three  of  the 
former  marrying  respectively,  James  Van  Allen,  James  E.  Eoosevelt,  and  J.  Coleman  Drayton. 

Children  of  Walter  and  Dorothea  Astor  Langdon  : 1.  Sarah  A.,  married  Francis  E.  Boreel, 
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age  when  he  first  entered  the  metropolis  in  1783,  the  same  year  that 
peace  was  established  between  England  and  America.  A few  years  spent 
in  London  had  opened  his  eyes  to  a mine  of  wealth  in  the  American  fur 
traffic.  He  began  on  a small  scale,  independent  of  capital,  connections, 
or  influence,  and  through  his  own  masterly  perceptions  and  force  of 
character  became  the  richest  man  of  his  time  in  the  United  States.  He 
journeyed  through  the  woods  to  the  distant  frontiers  of  the  country, 
establishing  fur  stations  along  the  borders  of  Canada  and  the  region  of 
the  Great  Lakes,  soon  employing  his  own  vessels  in  shipping  furs  to 
Europe,  with  large  profits  on  both  the  outward  and  return  cargoes  ; as 
early  as  1800  he  possessed  a large  fortune.  He  subsequently  extended 
a line  of  trading-posts  across  the  continent  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific, 
sending  ships  around  Cape  Horn  to  take  possession  of  the  region  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  Elver,  and  thus  open  a direct  exchange  with 
China.  At  the  same  time  he  sent  a confidential  agent  to  St.  Petersburg 
to  negotiate  a system  of  trade  with  the  Eussian  posts  on  the  Pacific.  This 
gigantic  scheme  had  a broader  basis  than  mere  individual  profit.  He 
counted  upon  extending  the  bounds  of  empire  — expecting  his  colony  in 
Astoria  would  develop  into  a great  emporium  of  commerce,  that,  carrying 
the  American  population  across  the  Eocky  Mountains,  would  animate  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific  with  civilization.  But  for  the  War  of  1812  his  dream 
would  doubtless  have  been  realized.  Meanwhile  his  investments  in  city 
real  estate  doubled  and  trebled  on  his  hands.  His  wealth  increased  in 

Chamberlain  to  the  King  of  Holland,  of  whose  children,  William  W.  A.  married  Mary 
Emilie,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Milbanke,  Bart. ; Eliza  D.  married  Adolph  James  Charles, 
Baron  de  Pallaudt ; and  Sophy  R.  married  Otto  Frederic,  Baron  Groenince;  2.  John  Langdon; 

3.  Eliza  Langdon,  married  Matthew  Wilks  of  Cruickston  Park,  Canada  ; 4.  Louisa  D.,  married 
Pe  Lancey  Kane,  whose  children  are  Walter  L.  Kane,  married  Miss  Hunter  of  Newport, 

De  Lancey  A.  Kane,  married  Eleanora  F.,  daughter  of  Adrian  Iselin,  S.  Nicholson  Kane,  John  I.  ^ 
Kane,  married  Annie  Schermerhorn,  Louisa  L.  Kane,  Emily  A.  Kane,  married  Augustus  Jay, 
Sibyl  Kane,  and  Woodbury  Kane ; 5.  Walter  Langdon,  married  Catharine,  daughter  of  Charles 
Ludlow  Livingston  ; 6.  Woodbury  Langdon,  married  Helen,  daughter  of  Isaac  Colford  Jones  ; 

7.  Cecilia  Langdon,  married  M.  de  Nottbeck,  Eussian  Consul ; 8.  Eugene  Langdon,  married 
Harriet,  daughter  of  Rawlins  Lowndes,  who  after  his  death  married  Philip  Schuyler. 

Abraham  Schermerhorn,  the  father  of  Mrs.  William  Astor,  was  the  third  son  of  Peter  and 
Elizabeth  Bussing  Schermerhorn,  descended  from  Jacob  Janse  Schermerhorn,  who  settled  in 
New  York  in  1636.  The  grandmother  of  Peter  was  Maria  Beekman,  granddaughter  of  the 
famous  William  Beekman,  founder  of  the  Beekman  family  in  New  York.  Abraham  married 
Helen,  daughter  of  Henry  and  Ann  Van  Cortlandt  White.  Their  children  : 1.  Henry  White 
Schermerhorn  ; 2.  Augustus  Van  Cortlandt  Schermerhorn,  married  Ellen,  daughter  of  Hon. 
James  A.  Bayard  ; 3.  Elizabeth  Schermerhorn,  married  James  I.  Jones  ; 4.  Ann  W.  Scher- 
merhorn, married  Charles  Suydam  ; Helen  Schermerhorn,  married  John  Treat  Irving  * 

5.  Catharine,  married  Benjamin  Welles  ; 6.  Caroline,  married  William  Astor.  John  P. 
Schermerhorn,  brother  of  Abraham,  married  Rebecca,  daughter  of  General  Ebenezer  Stevens  ; 
Jane  Schermerhorn,  sister  of  John  and  Abraham,  married  Rev.  William  Creighton,  S.  T.  D. 
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similar  ratio  to  the  growth  of  New  York ; and  his  liberality  was  princely. 
He  was  a man  of  fine  personal  appearance,  his  features  bearing  the  stamp 
of  intelligent  sagacity,  and  of  commanding  and  pleasing  address.  He 
drew  about  him  such  eminent  and  scholarly  men  as  Washington  Irving, 
James  Gr.  King,  Fitz- Greene  Halleck,  Henry  Brevoort,  Samuel  Ward, 
Samuel  B.  Buggies,  Daniel  Lord,  and  Joseph  G.  Cogswell,  the  learned 
editor  of  the  New  York  Revieiu.  Thus  he  was  ably  assisted  in  planning 
the  great  free  library  with  which  his  name  is  identified.  These  gentle- 
men were  appointed  trustees  to  carry  out  his  intentions,  together  with 
his  son,  William  B.  Astor,  his  grandson,  Charles  Astor  Bristed,  and  the 
mayor  of  the  city  and  chancellor  of  the  State  ex-officiis. 

The  site  of  the  Astor  Library,  in  Lafayette  Place,  cost  t^venty-five 
thousand  dollars.  The  edifice,  fashioned  after  the  royal  palaces  in  Flor- 
ence, was  completed  in  1853.  Washington  Irving  was  president 
of  the  trustees,  and  Dr.  Cogswell  the  superintendent  of  the  new 
institution.  The  latter  visited  all  the  book-marts  of  Europe,  spending 
several  years  in  the  labor  of  selecting  the  works  which  make  the  vari- 
ous departments  of  the  library  so  well  suited  to  the  wants  of  scholars, 
investigators,  and  scientists,  and  to  the  pursuit  of  exact  knowledge 
in  all  the  arts  — and  few  educated  men  of  any  age  or  country  could 
have  executed  the  responsible  trust  with  more  taste,  skill,  and  wisdom. 
William  B.  Astor  subsequently  made  munificent  donations,  enlarging  the 
edifice  and  increasing  the  books;  and  his  son,  John  Jacob  Astor,  has 
recently  contributed  further  additions.  The  value  of  the  building  and 
contents,  and  the  funds  of  the  library,  in  1880,  amount  to  over  one 
million  dollars.  The  books  upon  the  shelves  number  about  two  hun- 
dred thousand.  The  library  is  accessible  to  the  whole  community,  and  to 
visitors  from  every  part  of  America  or  the  world,  without  fee  or  ceremony, 
■except  the  requisite  age.  Its  treasures  benefit  from  fifty  to  sixty  thou- 
sand readers  annually,  and  not  less  than  seven  thousand  are  permitted  to 
study  in  its  alcoves.  The  class  of  books  in  demand  reveals  the  wide 
range  the  New  York  mind  is  taking  in  thought  and  research.  The  edu- 
cational influence  of  the  library  is  better  appreciated  by  remembering 
that  it  contains  no  light  or  ephemeral  books ; all  are  for  reference  and 
consultation,  to  be  read  within  its  walls,  and  as  far  as  practicable  are  of 
permanent  value. 

In  the  summer  of  1853  New  York  was  stirred  as  never  before  by  the 
opening  of  the  World’s  Fair  in  the  beautiful  Crystal  Palace  erected 
on  Murray  Hill,  in  the  square  adjoining  the  reservoir.  Far  back 
into  the  country  the  thrill  of  this  splendid  novelty  was  felt,  and  every- 
body visited  the  city  and  the  exhibition  who  could  rally  the  means  for  a 
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journey.  The  hotels  were  flooded  with  silk  and  broadcloth  from  all  parts 
of  the  Union,  and  the  streets  and  avenues  were  thronged  with  eager  mul- 
titudes from  sober  villages,  farm-houses,  and  log-huts.  The  collection  of 
sculpture,  the  largest  and  best  America  had  ever  seen,  was  the  chief  cen- 
ter of  attraction  for  all  classes.  “We  grow  sculptors  as  naturally  as  we 
grow  Indian  corn,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  a taste  for  their  works  should 
be  indigenous,”  wrote  one  of  the  editors  of  the  day.  “ What  refining  in- 
fluences have  already  gone  out  from  the  creations  of  the  chisel  here  ex- 
hibited can  only  be  guessed.  The  picture-gallery,  so  full  of  wonder  and 
delight,  has  also  revealed  a sixth  sense  to  many  a fascinated  eye  and 
heart.  Indeed,  we  could  hardly  be  persuaded  that  every  day  in  the 


The  Waddell  Mansion,  Murray  Hill. 

[With  view  of  wheatfield  in  the  grounds,  about  1847.] 


Crystal  Palace  does  not  see  the  dawn  of  thought  that  will  yet  shine  out 
over  the  land  in  modes  of  beauty  and  benefit.” 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  “ House  of  Glass,”  with  its  bewildering  dome, 
and  broad  galleries  filled  with  the  choice  productions  of  all  nations,  stood 
for  some  years  a handsome  specimen  of  domestic  architecture  built 
about  1845  by  Coventry  Waddell,  who  held  for  a long  time  a confidential 
position  in  the  State  Department  at  Washington.  The  mansion  was  a 
famous  social  center,  although  at  the  period  of  its  erection  Fifth  Avenue 
above  Madison  Square  was  little  more  than  a common  road,  and  the  old 
farm  fences  were  visible  on  all  sides.  Mrs.  Waddell  accompanied  her 
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husband  when  he  went  to  conclude  the  purchase  of  the  site  of  his  dwell- 
ing, and  sat  under  an  apple-tree  looking  down  upon  the  city  in  the  dis- 
tance while  he  was  in  conference  with  the  owner  of  the  lots.  The  place 
when  improved  was  called  a suburban  villa ; its  grounds,  beautified  with 
taste,  covered  the  whole  square  between  Thirty-seventh  and  Thirty-eighth 
streets.  A field  of  wheat  was  cultivated  in  the  inclosure  after  the  house 
was  built,  from  which  a barrel  of  flour  was  made.  When  Fifth  Avenue 
was  graded  the  edifice  was  rendered  still  more  imposing  and  picturesque 
by  its  elevated  position.  A writer  in  Putnams  Monthly,  March,  1854, 
says  : ''It  is  remarkable  for  being  inclosed  in  its  own  garden  ground,  as 
high  as  the  original  level  of  the  island,  and  descends  by  sloping  grass- 
banks  to  the  street.”  It  was  furnished  in  a style  of  costly  elegance,  and 
a large  conservatory  and  picture-gallery  were  among  its  attractions. 
From  its  broad  marble  hall  a winding  staircase  led  to  the  tower,  from 
which  a charming  view  was  obtained  of  both  the  East  and  Hudson  rivers, 
the  intervening  semi-rural  landscape,  and  the  approaching  city.  It  was 
the  scene  of  many  notable  entertainments,  Mrs.  Waddell  being  a leader 
in  society.  "It  was  said  that  at  her  parties  one  might  always  be  sure  of 
meeting  any  really  worthy  celebrity,  American  or  foreign.”^  Fancy  dress 
balls  were  in  vogue  at  the  period  ; one  given  by  Mrs.  Schermerhorn,  at 
her  residence  in  Great  Jones  Street,  required  all  the  guests  to  appear  in 
the  style  of  dress  worn  at  the  French  court  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XV. 
Some  idea  of  the  brilliancy  of  the  affair  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that 
the  costumes  alone  cost  between  forty  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  the 
jewelry  worn  on  the  occasion  was  worth  half  a million.  The  newspapers 
of  the  day  describe  a similar  fete  given  at  the  Waddell  mansion:  "We 
noticed  present  a greater  array  of  city  fashionables  than  we  have  seen 
gathered  before  this  season ; the  hostess  and  the  flowers  (the  beautiful 
conservatory  was  thrown  open),  the  bay  windows,  the  winding  stairways 
through  the  towers,  the  oriels,  the  corbels,  the  tapestries,  the  supper,  the 
music,  and  the  ball,  the  gathering  of  beauty,  and  the  concourse  of  gallant 
knights  could  not  be  surpassed.” 

The  march  of  brown  stone  speedily  obliterated  all  traces  of  the  beauti- 
ful villa,  and  upon  its  site  was  erected  the  massive  sanctuary  of  the  old 

1 Coventry  Waddell,  son  of  Henry  and  Eliza  Daubeny  Waddell  (see  p.  157)  married 
Charlotte  Augusta,  daughter  of  Jonathan  Southwick,  of  New  York  City,  and  granddaughter 
of  Worthington  Ely,  whose  father,  Dr.  John  Ely,  married  Sarah  Worthington,  a great 
beauty,  sister  to  the  mother  of  Governor  John  Cotton  Smith.  The  Worthingtons  were  de- 
scended from  Hugh  Worthington,  who  held  the  lordship  of  Worthington  under  Edward  I Y. 
in  1474.  The  Elys  settled  in  Lyme,  Connecticut,  about  1660,  and  the  family  has  ever  since 
been  one  of  influence,  many  of  its  branches  being  among  the  substantial  citizens  of  New 
York,  not  least  of  whom  is  our  recent  mayor,  Smith  Ely.  From  Sarah  Worthington  also 
descended  Samuel  Goodrich,  the  famous  “ Peter  Parley  ” of  history. 
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Brick  Church  organization.  The  rapid  improvements  in  Fifth  Avenue 
above  Madison  Square  date  from  the  completion  of  the  Madison  Square 
Presbyterian  Church  in  1854 — an  offshoot  from  the  Broome  Street  Church. 
Fifth  Avenue  is  now  an  almost  unbroken  line  of  architectural  beauty  for 
full  four  miles  ; and  there  is  probably  no  street  in  the  world  wherein  are 
more  elegant  and  imposiog  private  residences,  furnished  with  princely 
magnificence,  or  more  exquisite  collections  of  those  trifles  of  art  and  taste 
which  besjieak  a high  order  of  cultivation.  Madison  Avenue,  beginning 
at  the  Square,  started  off  about  the  same  time  on  a race  with  its  rival, 
and  for  some  two  miles  is  by  no  means  outdone  by  Fifth  Avenue  in  the 
costliness  of  its  fashionable  dwellings,  churches,  and  club-houses. 

The  multiplication  of  churches  in  New  York  is  a theme  for  the  stu- 
dent. The  number,  in  1880,  is  four  hundred  and  ninety-two,  including 
chapels  and  missions.  Eighty-three  of  these  are  of  the  Episcopal  denomi- 
nation, seventy-six  are  Presbyterian,  twenty-eight  are  Dutch  Eeformed, 
forty-six  are  Baptist,  sixty-six  are  Methodist,  twenty-two  are  Lutheran, 
eight  are  Congregational,  two  are  Moravian,  five  are  Friends,  six  are 
Universalist,  three  are  Unitarian,  fifty-six  are  Eoman  Catholic,  twenty- 
five  are  Jews,  one  is  Greek,  sixteen  are  undenominational,  twelve  are 
independent  missions,  and  thirty-seven  are  classed  as  miscellaneous. 
There  are  also  societies  of  Spiritualists,  Free-Thinkers,  and  Infidels, 
who  hold  meetings  from  week  to  week  in  various  halls  throughout  the 
city. 

One  or  two  examples  of  church  architecture  will  illustrate  the  contrast 
of  the  present  with  that  of  the  Colonial  period,  which  is  as  marked  as  the 
wonderful  increase  of  church  edifices.  Nearly  every  style  and  combina- 
tion of  style  appears  in  New  York.  Yet  rarely  do  we  find  a model  bor- 
rowed bodily  from  a foreign  land.  Independence  of  thought  has  led  to 
the  rejection  of  many  architectural  features  and  the  substitution  of  others, 
freshly  drawn  from  the  inspiration  of  the  surroundings  or  suggested  by  a 
sense  of  local  fitness.  The  handsomest  specimen  of  Gothic  architecture 
is  Trinity  Church,  the  third  edifice  upon  the  same  site  — overlooking 
Wall  Street.  It  was  finished  in  1846.  The  altar,  eleven  feet  long,  is 
divided  into  panels,  the  one  in  the  center  bearing  a Maltese  cross  in 
mosaic  set  with  cameos,  and  the  symbols  of  the  Evangelists ; the  reredos 
occupies  nearly  the  whole  width  of  the  chancel,  and  is  about  twenty-four 
feet  high ; both  were  erected  as  a memorial  to  the  late  William  B.  Astor, 
by  his  sons.  The  churchyard  which  surrounds  the  structure  is  to  the  New 
York  heart  an  endearing  memorial  of  the  varied  and  interesting  elements 
of  character  which  have  contributed  to  the  present  greatness  of  the  city. 
St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral  in  Fifth  Avenue,  occupying  the  entire  front  of  the 
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block  between  Fiftieth  and  Fifty-first  streets,  is  the  most  magnificent 
ecclesiastical  building  iu  the  New  World.  It  was  projected  by  Arch- 
bishop Hughes  about  1850,  and  the  plans  were  drawn  by  James  lienwick. 
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dollars.  To  the  casual  observer,  the  church  architecture  of  New  York, 
in  hundreds  of  instances,  is  impressive  in  its  costliness  and  massive- 
ness. To  the  artist,  it  has  become  a unique  and  interesting  study. 
Suggestions  of  Italian  Renaissance,  of  Romanesque,  Norman,  and  Byzan- 
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tine,  are  by  no  means  rare.  Grace  Church  in  Broadway,  at  Tenth  Street, 
completed  in  1845,  ps  an  elegant  Gothic  structure  of  white  granite ; it 
has  two  fine  organs  connected  by  electric  machinery,  the  gift  of  Miss 
Catharine  L.  Wolfe  — as  was  also  the  recently  erected  reredos  — who  is 
said  to  be  the  richest  single  woman  in  America.  The  interior  decorations 
of  St.  Thomas  Church,  in  Fifth  Avenue,  corner  of  Fifty-third  Street,  sug- 
j^'est  early  Italian  art,  and  are  full  of  pleasing  effects  and  colors.  The 
chimes  in  the  steeple  of  this  church  rival  those  of  Trinity  and  Grace 
churches.  In  the  second  block  above  St.  Thomas,  in  Fifth  Avenue,  stands 
the  new  Presbyterian  Church,  known  as  Dr.  Hall’s,  a simple  but  singu- 
larly graceful  adaptation  of  the  French  Gothic.  The  Dutch  Eeformed 
Church  in  Fifth  Avenue,  corner  of  Forty-eighth  Street,  in  the  steeple  of 
which  hangs  the  “ silver-toned  bell  ” cast  in  Holland  for  the  old  Middle 
Dutch  Church,  in  Nassau  Street,  is  an  exceptionally  fine  specimen  of 
Gothic  architecture  in  brown  stone.  Eepresenting  one  of  the  earliest 
churches  in  the  city,  it  is  peculiarly  illustrative  of  the  changes  wrought 
by  the  march  of  time. 

The  final  service  in  the  Middle  Dutch  Church  occurred  in  1844,  on  the 
Sunday  evening  prior  to  its  occupation  by  the  United  States  Government 
as  a city  post-office.  The  senior  pastor,  Eev.  Dr.  John  Knox,  assisted  by 
Eev.  Dr.  Thomas  De  Witt,  conducted  the  exercises.  The  old  historical 
edifice  was  thronged  to  its  utmost  capacity,  and  many  tears  fell  when 
the  benediction  was  pronounced  in  the  Dutch  language.  An  elegant 
structure  had  been  erected  in  Lafayette  Place  in  1839,  based  in  its  design 
upon  ancient  examples  of  Grecian  architecture.  Another  church  edifice 
was  projected  in  1851,  in  Fifth  Avenue,  corner  of  Twenty-ninth  Street, 
and  dedicated  in  October,  1854,  two  months  prior  to  the  dedication  of  the 
Madison  Square  Church.  Eev.  Dr.  De  Witt  was  settled  in  the  ministry 
of  the  Collegiate  Churches  in  1827,  Eev.  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Vermilye  in 
1839,  and  Eev.  Dr.  Talbot  W.  Chambers  in  1849,  each  of  whom  were 
gifted  and  influential,  and  not  only  secured  the  love  and  confidence  of 
their  people,  but  of  the  whole  community.  The  beautiful  white  marble 
edifice  in  Fifth  Avenue,  corner  of  Twenty-first  Street,  arose  from  the 
ashes  of  the  old  Garden  Street  Church,  as  did  the  noble  structure  in 
Washington  Square. 

The  pulpits  of  the  various  denominations  have  been  filled  by  a long 
catalogue  of  eminent  divines,  distinguished  for  learning,  eloquence,  varied 
accomplishments,  and  piety.  In  no  city  have  able  preachers  of  the 
gospel  commanded  more  genuine  appreciation,  or  remained  longer  in  one 
pastorate.  The  late  Eev.  Dr.  William  Adams,  the  leading  clergyman  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  became  the  pastor  of  the  Broome  Street  Church 
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in  1834,  and  of  the  Madison  Square  Church,  built  by  his  people,  nine- 
teen years  later.  For  nearly  half  a century,  in  the  pulpit,  on  the  plat- 
form, in  popular  assemblies,  in  refined  and  brilliant  social  circles,  in 
private  conferences  on  matters  of  critical  moment,  and  in  the  high  coun- 
sels of  the  church,  his  magnetic  voice  commanded  admiring  attention.  He 
was  of  fine  personal  ap- 
pearance, tall,  graceful, 
dignified,  courtly,  with 
a calm  scholarly  brow, 
clear  penetrating  eye, 
firmly  set  but  delicately 
chiseled  lips,  a sweet 
smile,  and  a light  elas- 
tic step.  The  whole 
make  and  bearing  of 
the  man  rendered  him 
always  conspicuous  and 
prominent.  He  was  of 
the  same  common  an- 
cestry as  the  two  Presi- 
dents, John  Adams  and 
John  Quincy  Adams. 

His  father,  John  Adams, 
was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  educators 
of  the  country ; and  his 
mother,  Elizabeth  Eip- 
ley,  was  a lineal  de- 
scendant of  Governor  Bradford,  who  came  over  in  the  Mayfloiver.  He 
was  graduated  from  Yale  in  the  class  of  1827,  and  pursued  his  theological 
studies  at  Andover.  His  influence  in  all  the  departments  of  human 
action  increased  with  his  years.  N'o  pastor  was  ever  more  easily  or 
frequently  approached  by  all  classes  and  conditions  of  people  in  want  of 
advice  or  aid ; and  no  one  was  oftener  designated  to  represent  the  clergy 
in  positions  of  honor  and  responsibility.  He  stood  in  the  great  meeting 
of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  in  1873,  with  all  Protestant  Christendom 
around  him,  by  general  consent,  the  foremost  minister  in  America ; ar  d 
none  of  the  thousands  present  on  that  memorable  occasion  will  ever  for- 
get the  m’ajestic  grace,  the  fervor,  the  imagery,  and  the  eloquence  of  his 
address  of  welcome  to  the  learning  and  genius  of  the  church  beyond  the 
sea.  He-  spoke  extemporaneously,  but  his  words  were  the  key-note  to 
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the  deliberations  of  the  whole  series  of  meetings.  In  the  autumn  of 
1873  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  of 
which  he  had  been  one  of  the  original  projectors,  and  was  assigned  to  the 
chair  of  Sacred  Ehetoric.  In  accepting,  he  closed  his  pastoral  career. 
Henceforward  the  intellectual  vigor,  amplitude  of  learning,  and  freshness 
in  the  use  of  words,  phrases,  and  illustrations,  which  for  twoscore  years 
had  been  a perpetual  surprise  and  delight  to  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
scholarly  congregations  in  the  city,  were  turned  to  account  in  the  training 
of  ministers  for  all  parts  of  the  country.  It  was  almost  a liberal  Chris- 
tian education  in  itself  for  a student  of  divinity  to  sit  three  years  at  his 
feet.  His  method  of  instruction  was  unique.  Every  morning  some  one 
young  gentleman  was  invited  to  his  library,  frequently  to  breakfast,  from 
which  the  two  passed  into  the  church-building  — adjoining  his  house  — 
where  the  student  was  required  to  enter  the  pulpit  and  preach  an  original 
sermon,  conducting  the  complete  exercises  of  church  service,  even  to  the 
benediction,  with  only  Dr.  Adams  for  an  audience.  In  the  criticism 
which  followed  the  student  received  the  full  benefit  of  ripe  experience ; 
and  this  instruction  was  valued  as  it  deserved.  The  influence  of  such 
a long  and  beautiful  life  as  that  of  Dr.  Adams  upon  the  general  welfare 
of  the  city  and  its  institutions  is  better  and  broader  than  can  ever  be 
recorded  in  words.^ 

In  connection  with  the  churches  of  the  various  denominations  in  Hew 
York  are  four  hundred  and  eighteen  Sabbath  schools.  The  same  spirit 
which  prevailed  among  the  founders  of  the  city,  quickened  and  cherished 
by  their  descendants,  has  led  to  mission  enterprises  in  every  quarter 
where  wretchedness  and  vice  exist.  While  costly  edifices  have  arisen  in 
such  abundance  for  the  wealthier  classes,  the  poor  have  not  been  neglected. 
Nearly  every  church  has  its  mission  territory,  independent  of  a multitude 
of  private  charities,  and  the  world  outside  little  dreams  of  the  labor  per- 
formed by  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  never  tire  of  the  civilizing  and 
Christianizing  process  — that  never  ends.  In  no  portion  of  the  metrop- 
olis have  the  fruits  of  this  feature  of  philanthropy  been  more  apparent 

1 Eev.  William  Adams,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  Colchester,  Connecticut,  January  25,  1807,  died 
at  his  country-seat  on  Orange  Mountain,  August  31,  1880.  In  1842  he  received  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York.  It  was  chiefly  through 
his  instrumentality  that  the  reunion  of  the  two  schools  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  was  suc- 
cessfully accomplished  in  1869.  Since  he  became  president  of  Union  Theological  Seminary 
the  endowments  of  the  institution  have  been  increased  nearly  $500,000,  of  which  James 
Brown,  the  senior  member  of  the  great  banking  firm  of  Brown  Brothers,  made  the  princely 
donation  of  $300,000,  and  ex-Governor  Edwin  Dennison  Morgan  gave  $100,000.  Dr. 
Adams  left  a widow,  and  two  sons  and  two  daughters  ; Thatcher  M.  Adams  ; William  Adams  ; 
Mary  Adams,  who  married  John  Crosby  Brown,  son  of  James  Brown,  of  Brown  Brothers  ; 
and  Susan  Adams,  who  married  Eugene  Delano. 
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than  in  the  region  known  as  Five  Points.  Dickens  wandered  into  that 
focus  of  iniquity  while  visiting  New  York  in  1841,  and  described  its 
horrors;  near  The  Tombs,  Worth,  Baxter,  and  Park  streets  came  together, 
making  five  corners  or  points  of  varying  sharpness,  hence  the  name.  It 
was  an  unwholesome  district,  supplied  with  a few  rickety  wooden  build- 
ings, and  thickly  peopled  with  human  beings  of  every  age,  color,  and 
condition.  An  old  brewery,  built  long  before  the  city  hove  in  sight  on 
its  northern  route,  tottering  with  yawning  seams  in  its  walls  and  broken, 
gaping  windows,  sheltered  daring  outlaws  and  furnished  a place  of  ren- 
dezvous for  the  vilest  of  the  vile.  The  police  were  dismayed  and  dis- 
couraged. With  the  history  of  the  old  brewery  are  associated  some  of 
the  most  appalling  crimes  ever  perpetrated.  The  arrival  of  every  emi- 
grant ship  rendered  this  plague-spot  more  hideous.  City  missionaries 
finally  ventured  into  its  dangerous  precincts  and  began  their  humanizing 
work  with  success. 

The  benevolent  societies  and  institutions  of  New  York  at  the  present 
time  number  over  three  hundred  — aside  from  the  public  charities  — and 
receive  and  disburse  annually  about  four  million  dollars.  It  would  seem 
as  if  there  could  be  no  infirmity  or  calamity  to  which  the  human  family 
is  subject  for  which  provision  has  not  been  made.  The  poor  who  receive 
aid  and  assistance  are  from  forty  different  nationalities;  and  while  two  hun- 
dred thousand  immigrants  land  yearly  at  Castle  Garden  the  demand  for 
benevolence  is  not  likely  to  diminish.  The  tide  sweeps  on  to  all  parts  of 
the  country,  but  it  is  estimated  that  one  fourth  of  the  immigrants  remain 
to  become  part  and  parcel  of  the  city  population.  The  tenement-houses 
of  New  York  shelter  full  five  hundred  thousand  people,  and  in  some  local- 
ities they  are  crowded  far  beyond  the  most  densely  populated  districts  of 
London.  In  one  block  on  Avenue  B,  near  the  East  Kiver,  there  are  fifty- 
two  tenement-houses  occupied  by  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
six  persons.  There  is  one  house  in  the  city  where  the  number  of  tenants 
reaches  fifteen  hundred ; and  it  is  by  no  means  unusual  for  one  hundred 
to  lodge  in  a house  twenty-five  feet  front. 

Brief  mention  of  a few  of  the  philanthropic  organizations  of  modern 
New  York  will  enlighten  the  reader  somewhat  as  to  the  character  of  the 
many.  In  1848  was  incorporated  the  New  York  Association  for  Improv- 
ing the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  which  was  formed  in  1843,  The  president 
was  James  Brown,  of  the  banking-house  of  Brown  Brothers,  and  the  vice- 
presidents  were  James  Lenox,  John  C.  Green,  Horatio  Allen,  Apollos  E. 
Wetmore,  and  John  David  Wolfe ; the  treasurer  was  Eobert  B.  Minturn, 
corresponding  secretary  Eobert  M.  Hartley,  recording  secretary  Joseph 
B.  Collins ; and  the  elected  members  of  the  board  of  mana^er.ci  were 
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Stewart  Brown,  Jonathan  Sturges,  George  Griswold,  and  Erastus  C.  Bene- 
dict, the  late  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
They  were  all  men  of  responsibility  and  high  position,  commanding  the 
entire  confidence  of  the  community.  The  particular  object  of  the  associa- 
tion, as  stated  in  the  act  of  incorporation,  was  to  elevate  the  physical  and 
moral  condition  of  the  poverty-stricken,  and  so  far  as  practicable  relieve 
their  necessities.  Visitors,  numbering  several  hundred,  were  regularly 
appointed,  many  of  whom  were  among  the  wealthy  donors ; sanitary  re- 
forms were  projected,  since  a sickly  population  is  always  expensive  as 
well  as  dangerous,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  meet  the  claims  of 
humanity  without  creating  or  encouraging  a dependent  class.  This  care- 
fully adjusted,  skillfully  managed,  unostentatious,  and  excellent  scheme  of 
benevolence  conflicted  in  its  operations  with  no  other  organized  charity, 
but  occupied  a special  field  — relieving  annually  about  forty  thousand 
persons  — and  its  bearings  for  almost  half  a century  upon  the  economical, 
social,  and  moral  concerns  of  the  city  admit  of  no  numerical  estimate. 
The  magnitude  and  unity  of  the  organization,  sustained  by  voluntary 
contributions  and  gratuitous  labors,  have  been  the  wonder  and  admiration 
of  philanthropic  foreigners.  Its  methods  of  dealing  with  poverty  have 
been  adopted  in  other  cities  throughout  the  land,  and  in  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, and  many  of  the  European  countries.  Even  in  Athens  and  in  other 
parts  of  classic  Greece  organizations  founded  upon  the  New  York  princi- 
ples by  Michiel  Diogenes  Kalopathakes,  a young  Greek  of  superior  talents 
who  familiarized  himself  with  the  practical  workings  of  the  association 
while  on  a visit  to  America,  have  been  eminently  successful. 

Asylums  and  hospitals  were  the  natural  outgrowth  of  such  an  institu- 
tion. Eobert  M.  Hartley  digested  a plan  for  the  benefit  of  neglected  and 
vicious  children  in  1849,  and  in  connection  with  Luther  Bradish,  Benjamin 
E.  Butler,  Horatio  Allen,  Thomas  Denny,  Apollos  E.  Wetmore,  and  Joseph 
B.  Collins,  acted  as  a committee  to  devise  plans  for  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  reformatory  institution.  Simultaneously  with  this  movement, 
Dr.  John  Dennison  Euss,  secretary  of  the  Prison  Association,  agitated  the 
same  subject ; it  was  estimated  that  over  three  thousand  children  were 
floating  on  the  current,  educated  only  in  crime,  and  growing  into  the  worst 
of  beggars.  Dr.  Euss  called  a meeting  at  the  office  of  Mayor  Woodhull  on 
the  26th  of  January  following  the  Astor  Place  Eiot,  which  had  shown  the 
public  the  fearful  character  of  the  ignorant  and  degraded  masses,  and  com- 
mittees from  both  associations  presented  written  plans ; these  were  duly 
united  and  digested,  and  the  New  York  Juvenile  Asylum  was  incorporated 
by  act  of  the  Legislature  in  1851.  Dr.  Euss  was  its  superintendent  for 
the  first  seven  years.  Two  buildings  were  erected,  a House  of  Eeception 
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in  West  Thirteenth  Street,  and  an  asylum  in  One  Hundred  and  Seventy- 
fifth  Street,  near  Tenth  Avenue.  The  former  accommodates  one  hundred 
and  fifty  inmates,  and  the  latter  six  hundred  and  seventy.  The  city  con- 
tributes moderately  for  each  child  supported  during  the  year,  to  which  is 
added  a share  in  the  school  fund,  and  from  ten  to  twenty  thousand  dollars 
is  raised  every  year  by  private  subscriptions.  Within  the  first  fourteen 
years  upwards  of  twelve  thousand  pilfering  and  vagrant  children  were 
supported,  nearly  three  thousand  of  whom,  after  arriving  at  proper  age, 
were  placed  in  country  homes  in  the  State  of  Illinois ; less  than  five  per 
cent  of  the  children  brought  under  the  influence,  tuition,  and  discipline 
of  the  asylum  prove  to  be  incorrigibly  bad. 

Among  the  destitute  about  one  in  ten  were  found  suffering  from  physi- 
cal ills  and  maladies.  A hospital  was  founded  for  the  ruptured  and 
crippled  in  1864,  although  the  real  inception  of  the  institution  antedates 
by  many  years  its  incorporation;  an  elegant  and  spacious  edifice  was 
erected  in  Lexington  Avenue,  corner  of  Forty-second  Street,  through 
private  contributions,  at  a cost  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
The  president  for  many  years  was  John  C.  Green;  the  vice-presidents  were 
James  Lenox,  Eobert  B.  Minturn,  John  David  Wolfe,  Stewart  Brown,  and 
Apollos  E.  Wetmore ; the  treasurer  was  Jonathan  Sturges,  and  the  two 
secretaries  were  Eobert  M.  Hartley  and  Joseph  B.  Collins.  Among  the 
original  corporators  were  James  W.  Beekman,  George  Griswold,  Dr.  James 
Knight,  Luther  E.  Marsh,  Henry  S.  Terbell,  Nathan  Bishop,  Thomas 
Denny,  John  W.  Quincy,  Enoch  L.  Fancher,  and  Charles  N.  Talbot. 

The  Presbyterian  Hospital,  founded  by  James  Lenox  in  1868,  origi- 
nated in  the  pressing  need  for  enlarged  hospital  accommodations  to  meet 
the  increasing  wants  of  the  sick  and  disabled  of  the  rapidly  increasing 
population.  The  beautiful  site  for  the  edifice,  on  Seventieth  Street,  with 
its  ample  grounds,  valued  at  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  was 
the  gift  of  Lenox  — who  also  gave  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars 
in  money  towards  the  erection  of  a structure  which  should  embrace  all 
the  modern  improvements  in  hospital  architecture  at  a cost  of  about  one 
million.  Other  wealthy  philanthropists  contributed  generously,  and  the 
property  and  concerns  of  the  institution  were  vested  in  and  managed  by 
a board  of  thirty  managers,  prominent  among  whom  were  James  Lenox 
president,  John  C.  Green  vice-president,  Aaron  B.  Belknap,  Eobert  M. 
Hartley,  Henry  M.  Taber,  Jonathan  Sturges,  James  Brown,  William  i'l. 
Vermilye,  brother  of  Eev.  Dr.  Vermilye,  Alexander  Van  Eensselaer,  Eob- 
ert L.  Stuart,  Morris  K.  Jessop,  John  Taylor  Johnson,  Dr.  Willard  Parker, 
William  E.  Dodge,  Edward  S.  Jaffray,  Henry  Parish,  and  Washington  E. 
Vermilye. 
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In  the  mean  time  hospitals,  both  general  and  special,  were  multiplying 
under  other  auspices.  There  are  at  present  in  the  city  not  less  than 
sixty  kindred  institutions  — inclusive  of  nearly  a score  of  medical  dispen- 
saries for  supplying  the  sick  poor  gratuitously  with  medicines  and  surgical 
aid.  Many  of  the  hospitals  are  denominational  in  origin  and  polity,  and 
patronized  according  to  the  affinities  of  race,  language,  and  religion.  The 
Mount  Sinai  Hospital  in  Lexington  Avenue,  near  Sixty-seventh  Street, 
was  founded  by  a wealthy  Hebrew  in  1852,  and  although  sufferers  of  any 
creed  are  admitted,  it  is  sustained  by  the  Jews.  The  buildings  are  of  the 
Elizabethan  style  of  architecture,  embodying  all  the  improvements  of 
modern  art.  The  Eoman  Catholics  have  three  incorporated  hospitals,  and 
one  has  been  established  by  the  Germans.  St.  Luke^’s,  in  Fifth  Avenue? 
founded  in  1846  by  Eev.  William  A.  Muhlenburg,  the  Episcopal  divine, 
receives  patients  of  all  religious  denominations.  Eoosevelt  Hospital,  in- 
corporated in  1864,  and  opened  for  patients  of  every  sect,  nationality,  and 
color,  in  1871,  is  a magnificent  charity  for  which  Hew  York  is  indebted  to 


Eoosevelt.  The  edifice  is 
pavilion  plan,  with  accom- 
and  eighty  patients.  The 
of  the  most  eminent  spe- 
velt  name,  which  has  been 
with  commerce  and  inven» 
manship,  science,  and  char- 
is  engraved  upon  an  endur- 
the  other  charities  of 
spheres  of  action  and  re- 
House  of  Industry  occupies 
Roosevelt  Arms.  usefulness.  Several  hun- 


the  millionaire,  James  H. 
of  brick,  constructed  on  the 
modations  for  one  hundred 
medical  staff  includes  some 
cialists.  Thus  the  Eoose- 
identified  in  Hew  York 
tion,  with  politics,  states- 
ity  for  some  two  centuries, 
ing  monument.  Among 
the  city,  with  their  varied 
sources,  the  Five  Points 
a field  of  wide-reaching 
dred  children  are  constantly  in  its  schools,  who  are  also  fed  and  clothed ; 
while  fifty  or  more  women  each  month  are  passed  through  the  house  to 
situations,  and  from  seventy  to  one  hundred  families  supplied  with  daily 
bread.  Out-of-door  relief  is  given  to  applicants,  often  reaching  three 
hundred  thousand  meals  per  year.  A regular  hospital  is  attached  to  the 
building,  in  which  the  children  not  only  of  the  school,  but  of  the  whole 
neighborhood,  are  treated  when  sick.  The  institution  was  established  in 
1850,  and  incorporated  in  1854.  Its  origin  and  success  was  due  mainly 
to  the  efforts  of  Archibald  Eussell,  who  was  its  president  for  seventeen 
years.  The  corporators  included  such  men  as  Horace  B.  Claflin,  Anson 
G.  Phelps,  Hugh  H.  Camp,  Washington  E.  Yermilye,  Henry  Sheldon, 
Henry  C.  Bowen,  Marshall  Lefferts,  George  E.  Betts,  D.  Lydig  Suydam, 
Charles  Tracy,  and  Morris  Eeynolds.  Archibald  Eussell  was  a Scotch 
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gentleman  of  wealth  who  came  to  reside  in  N'ew  York  in  1836,  and 
devoted  his  life  to  the  cause  of  education  and  philanthropy.  He  was  one 
of  the  organizers  of  the  American  Geographical  Society  in  1852,  of  which 
Hon.  George  Bancroft  was  the  first  president ; and  he  was  an  active  mem- 
ber and  officer  of  the  Hew  York  Historical  Society.^ 

1 Archibald  Eussell  (bom  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  in  1811,  died  in  New  York  City,  1871) 
was  graduated  from  Edinburgh  University,  studied  law  with  Sir  Eraser  Tytler,  and  completed 
his  education  at  Bonn,  Germany.  He  was  the  son  of  James  Eussell,  president  of  the  Eoyal 
Society,  Edinburgh,  and  cousin  of  the  metaphysician,  Sir  William  Hamilton.  He  was  of  the 
Kiugseat  and  Slipperfield  family  of  Eussell  (see  Burke’s  Peerage),  and  cousin  to  Lord  Sinclair 
and  Sir  Archibald  Little.  Through  his  mother  he  was  descended  from  the  Eutherfords  of 
Edgerston,  and  his  maternal  great-grandmother  was  Eleanor  Elliot,  of  the  family  of  the  Earl 
of  Minto,  who  trace  in  unbroken  succession  from  James  II.  of  Scotland,  and  is  connected  with 
the  Dukes  of  Buccleugh  and  the  Earls  of  Angus.  Coming  to  reside  in  New  York  in  1836,  he 
married  Helen  Eutherford  Watts,  daughter  of  Dr.  John  and  Anna  Eutherford  Watts,  and 
granddaughter  of  Eobert  Watts  and  Lady  Mary,  daughter  of  Lord  Stirling.  (See  pp.  156, 
206. ) He  thus  became  connected  with  families  who  had  played  an  important  part  in  the 
history  of  the  city.  Naturally  a philanthropist,  he  resolved  to  devote  his  energies  to  the 
welfare  of  the  home  of  his  adoption.  The  inscription  upon  the  tablet  erected  to  his  memory 
by  the  trustees  of  the  Five  Points’  House  of  Industry  is,  “ This  Institution  is  his  Monu- 
ment.” He  was  one  of  the  active  members  of  the  Christian  Commission  which  did  such 
noble  work  during  the  late  war,  and  at  its  close  was  chairman  of  the  “Famine  Eelief 
Committee.”  He  was  for  many  years  a vestryman  of  the  Church  of  the  Ascension,  and  was 
instrumental  in  erecting  a church  near  “Glen  Albyn  ” his  country-seat  in  Ulster  County. 
He  also  founded  and  was  president  of  the  Ulster  County  Savings  Institution.  Children  : 

1.  Anna  Eutherford  Eussell,  married  Henry  .Lewis  Morris,  of  the  Morris  family  of  Morrisania; 

2.  Eleanor  Elliot,  married  Arthur  J.  Peabody,  nephew  of  the  great  philanthropist,  George 
Peabody  ; 3.  John  Watts  Eussell,  A.  M,,  LL.  B.  ; 4.  Archibald  Douglass  Eussell ; 5.  Wil- 
liam Hamilton  Eussell,  A.  B. — Family  Archives. 

The  children  of  Eobert  and  Mary  Alexander  Watts  were  : 1.  Sarah  M.,  married  (1)  Nich- 
olas Eomain,  M.  D.,  (2)  Bertram  P.  Cruger  ; 2.  Anne,  married  John  W.  Kearny  ; 3.  Cath- 
arine, married  Henry  Barclay  ; 4.  Eobert,  married  Matilda  Eidley,  related  to  the  martyr 
bishop  whose  seal  is  in  the  possession  of  the  family,  and  had  four  sons,  Eobert  Watts,  M.  D., 
married  Charlotte  Deas  of  South  Carolina  ; Eidley  Watts,  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  Henry 
Grinnell ; Alexander  Watts,  married  Miss  Sedgwick  of  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts  ; Essex 
Watts,  married  his  cousin,  Mary  Kearny ; 5.  Dr.  John  Watts,  married  Anna,  daughter  of 
Hon.  John  Eutherford  (see  p.  300),  and  their  only  daughter,  Helen,  married  Archibald 
Eussell. 

The  Eutherfords  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  descended  from  Sir  John  Eutherford,  of 
Edgerston,  Scotland,  whose  grandfather,  John  Eutherford,  married  Barbara  Abernethy, 
daughter  of  the  Bishop  of  Caithness  — the  ancestor  also  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart.  Sir  John 
was  the  sixteenth  in  descent  from  Hugo  de  Eutherford,  a Scottish  baron,  a.  d.  1225  ; Walter, 
the  sixth  son  of  Sir  John,  came  to  New  York,  and  married  Catharine,  daughter  of  James  Alex- 
ander, grandson  of  the  Earl  of  Stirling,  and  sister  of  Lord  Stirling.  (See  YoL  I.  503,  599  ; 
Vol.  II.  207,  304,  418.)  Their  son,  John  (born  1760,  died  1840),  graduated  from  Princeton 
College  in  1775,  married  Helen,  daughter  of  Lewis  Morris,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, was  United  States  Senator  from  1791  to  1798,  and  filled  important  posts  in  New 
York  City.  (See  pp.  284,  566.)  Children:  1.  Mary;  2.  Catharine;  3.  Eobert  Walter,  mar- 
ried Sabina,  daughter  of  Colonel  Lewis  Morris,  and  had  five  children  — John,  who  married 
Charlotte,  daughter  of  James  K.  Livingston,  Walter,  who  married  Isabella,  daughter  of  Cap- 
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The  year  1856  was  marked  by  the  purchase  of  the  site  of  Central  Park, 
now  the  pride  of  the  city,  at  a cost  of  nearly  five  and  one  half  millions  of 
dollars  ■ — the  largest  sum  ever  expended  in  the  purchase  of  ground  for  a 
similar  purpose.  In  1857  the  control  of  the  improvements  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  eleven  commissioners,  who  in  their  work  of  landscape-garden- 
ing seem  to  have  followed  the  wise  counsel  of  the  Laird  of  Dumhiedikes  — 
“ When  ye  hae  naething  else  to  do  ye  may  aye  he  sticking  in  a tree ; it  ’ll 
be  growing  when  ye  are  sleeping/’  The  park  covers  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-two  acres,  and  has  forty  miles  of  roads,  bridle-paths,  and  walks,  and 
forty-three  bridges  and  archways.  It  was  not  accomplished  without  great 
opposition.  But  time  and  experience  have  changed  public  sentiment,  and 
it  is  now  admitted  that  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  were  never  invested  more 
judiciously.  This  park,  occupying  a central  position  on  Manhattan  Island, 
has  already  proved  a great  civilizer,  and  its  mission  has  hut  just  begun. 
When  it  was  first  established  no  other  park  existed  in  the  country,  and 
without  it  we  probably  should  not  have  had  in  this  generation  Prospect 
Park  in  Brooklyn,  Pairmount  Park  in  Philadelphia,  and  a dozen  kindred 
undertakings  of  noble  proportions.  It  is  two  and  one  half  miles  in  length 
and  one  half  mile  wide,  but  long  ere  its  completion  it  was  found  too  small 
for  the  immediate  demand ; continuous  park  accommodations  are  now 
being  extended  in  park-ways  of  extraordinary  width  and  beauty  to  the 
Harlem  Eiver  and  beyond. 

In  the  summer  of  1857  financial  disaster  swept  over  both  hemi- 
spheres. New  York,  as  the  great  commercial  centre  of  the  nation, 
was  the  first  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  storm,  which  rapidly  spread 
with  devastating  fury  over  the  entire  country.  Prior  to  the  end  of 
December  there  were  nine  hundred  and  eighty-five  failures  among  the 
merchants  of  the  metropolis,  involving  liabilities  exceeding  one  hundred 
and  twenty  millions.  Many  more  subsequently  suspended  for  large 
amounts.  Enterprises  of  every  description  came  to  a stand-still,  indus- 
tries were  paralyzed,  and  the  working  classes  were  thrown  into  a state  of 

tain  David  Brooks,  U.  S.  A.,  Anna  E.,  Lewis  M.,  tke  eminent  astronomer,  who  married 
Margaret  Stuyvesant  — daughter  of  Eev.  John  W.  Chanler,  Robert  W.,  who  married  Anna 

L. ,  daughter  of  Phineas  H.  Buckley  ; 4.  Helena  Sarah  (born  1789,  died  1873),  the  second 
wife  of  Peter  Gerard  Stuyvesant,  whose  first  wife  was  Susan  Barclay  ; 5.  Louisa  ; 6.  Anna, 
married  John  Watts,  M.  D. — the  parents  of  Mrs.  Archibald  Russell.  John  Rutherford, 

M.  P.,  brother  of  Walter  Rutherford,  who  settled  in  ISTew  York,  married  Eleanor,  daughter 
of  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  of  Minto,  and  sister  of  Andrew  Elliot,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  New 
York  ; he  was  ancestor  of  Archibald  Russell,  and  of  the  female  line  of  the  present  William 
Oliver  Rutherford  of  Edgerston.  Mary,  daughter  of  Walter  and  Catharine  Alexander  Ruther- 
ford, married  General  Matthew  Clarkson,  and  their  daughter,  Mary,  married  the  distin- 
guished Peter  Augustus  Jay,  son  of  the  chief  justice. — Haldane;  Clarkson;  Family 
Archives  ; Douglass;  Burke. 
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extreme  destitution,  to  which  a severe  winter  added  fresh  terrors.  It  was 
estimated  that  twenty-five  thousand  industrious  men  and  women,  repre- 
senting in  their  helpless  families  probably  four  times  that  number,  were 
deprived  of  the  means  of  earning  their  subsistence.  The  common  council 
destributed  food,  and  furnished  labor  for  large  numbers  of  the  unem- 
ployed on  the  Central  Park  and  other  public  works,  while  private  associ- 
ations were  formed,  in  addition  to  the  regularly  established  charities,  to 
relieve  the  suffering.  In  one  district  alone  ten  thousand  persons  were 
fed,  one  December  day,  by  public  and  private  charity  — few  of  whom 
were  American  born.  But  aid  could  not  reach  all,  and  many  perished. 
Serious  danger  was  apprehended  for  a time.  Crowds  assembled  and 
warned  the  common  council  that  they  must  find  bread  for  the  people.” 
Bakers’  wagons  were  seized  by  the  mob  in  the  streets.  The  hungry  labor- 
ers threatened  to  break  open  provision-stores  and  help  themselves.  The 
Arsenal  was  protected  by  a strong  police  force,  and  United  States  troops 
were  placed  in  charge  of  the  Custom  House  and  Assay  Office. 

It  had  been  a year  of  riots  and  disturbances.  The  Legislature  in  April 
passed  a bill  to  transfer  the  control  of  the  police  department  from  the 
■city  to  the  State,  which  interfered  with  the  municipal  reforms  of  Mayor 
Pernando  Wood,  who  had  been  training  the  police  into  military  obedience 
while  inaugurating  a war  against  the  liquor  traffic,  and  who  resolved  at 
once  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  to  the  utmost  and  resist  its 
execution.  The  State  created  a police  district,  and  appointed  police  com- 
missioners to  manage  the  police  force  and  secure  the  peace  and  protec- 
tion of  the  city.  Mayor  Wood  refused  to  surrender  the  police  property  or 
disband  the  old  police.  For  a time  the  novel  spectacle  of  two  depart- 
ments of  police  striving  for  mastery  diverted  attention.  The  question 
was  referred  to  the  courts  ; but  before  it  was  settled  a street  commissioner, 
appointed  by  Governor  John  Alsop  King  to  fill  a vacancy  caused  by  death, 
was  forcibly  ejected  from  the  City  Hall  by  Mayor  Wood,  who  claimed  the 
appointing  power.  Matters  quickly  assumed  an  ominous  aspect.  Two 
warrants  for  the  arrest  of  the  mayor  were  obtained,  one  on  the  charge  of 
inciting  a riot  and  the  other  for  the  personal  violence  inflicted  upon  the 
State  appointee,  with  which  a large  force  of  the  new  police  attempted  to 
gain  an  entrance  to  the  City  Hall.  A fierce  affray  ensued,  the  old  police 
being  well  armed  and  stationed  in  every  part  of  the  building.  The  Sev- 
enth Eegiment  was  at  the  moment  marching  down  Broadway  in  f’dl 
feather  to  take  a steamer  for  Boston,  it  having  accepted  an  in- 
vitation to  participate  in  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  celebration 
of  that  year,  and  being  summoned,  turned  promptly  into  the  Park  and 
■stood  in. imposing  array  facing  City  Hall.  Its  presence  instantly  quelled 
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the  disturbance.  The  mayor  supposed  it  had  been  ordered  to  enforce  the 
State  enactments,  and  submitted  with  the  best  grace  possible.  Quiet  was 
temporarily  restored,  and  the  gallant  Seventh  resumed  its  journey. 

One  word  about  the  police  force  of  1880.  It  numbers  three  thousand 
men,  and  is  governed  by  a board  of  four  commissioners,  who  appoint  all 
members  of  the  force  from  the  superintendent  down.  For  patrol  service 
the  city  is  divided  into  thirty-five  precincts,  each  having  its  own  building 
containing  quarters  for  the  men,  cells  for  prisoners,  and  lodgings  for 
homeless  persons.  The  police  stations  are  all  connected  with  the  central 
office  by  special  telegraphic  wires ; thus  the  latter  is  at  once  notified  of 
any  occurrence  of  any  importance  in  the  precinct.  A detachment  is 
assigned  to  harbor  duty,  occupying  a steam-tug.  Other  detachments 
guard  the  City  Hall  and  the  Grand  Central  Depot,  and  perform  various 
services.  With  the  exception  of  London  and  Paris,  the  police  system  of 
Hew  York  is  the  most  perfect  of  any  city  in  the  v/orld. 

With  the  coming  of  spring  ebusiness  slowly  revived.  The  Hew  York 
1858  taken  the  initiative  in  resumption  during  the  early  part 

of  winter.  Meanwhile  the  political  atmosphere  was  severely 
troubled.  The  elections  turned  on  the  question  of  slavery  — which  had 
agitated  “the  country  for  twenty  or  more  years.  The  famous  Dred  Scott 
decision  in  1857  intensified  the  already  heated  controversy.  James 
Buchanan  was  made  President  about  the  same  time.  The  opponents  of 
slavery  were  united  henceforward  under  the  name  of  Eepublicans.  In 
May,  1858,  Minnesota,  the  thirty-second  State,  was  admitted  into  the 
Union ; and  Oregon  in  February,  1857. 

In -August,  1858,  the  successful  laying  of  the  Atlantic  cable  was  an- 
nounced, and  Queen  Victoria  transmitted  a message  to  President 
Aug.  16.  receiving  a response.  Hew  York  City,  where  the  idea 

had  been  conceived  of  uniting  Europe  and  America  by  telegraph,  was  in 
a whirlpool  of  excitement.  One  hundred  guns  were  fired  in  the  morning 
and  at  noon,  in  honor  of  the  event,  bells  rang  in  one  significant  chorus,  and 
flags  were  everywhere  unfurled.  In  the  evening  the  city  was  illuminated, 
and  during  the  display  of  fireworks  the  City  Hall  was  badly  injured  by  a 
conflagration.  The  1st  of  September  was 'set  apart  for  one  of  the  grand- 
est celebrations  on  record.  Cyrus  W.  Field  was  the  lion  of  the  hour.  To 
him  “ more  than  to  any  other  individual  belongs  the  honor  of  carrying  to 
completion  this  great  undertaking,”  said  Professor  Morse,  on  the  platform 
in  the  Academy  of  Music,  June  11,  1871  ; “he  made  the  ocean  but  an 
insignificant  ferry  by  his  repeated  crossings.”  In  1853  Field  spent  six 
months  in  South  American  travel,  and  on  his  return  projected  the  hercu- 
lean enterprise.  He  interested  Peter  Cooper,  the  philanthropist,  and 
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Moses  Taylor,  both  wealthyoXew  York  capitalists,  in  his  scheme,  and  one 
evening  in  May,  1854,  met  them,  together  with  Marshall  0.  Eoherts  and 
Chandler  White,  at  the  house  of  his  brother,  David  Dudley  Field,  and  in 
half  an  hour  organized  a company  and  subscribed  a million  and  a half  of 
dollars.  Two  years  later  aid  in  money  and  ships  was  procured  from  both 
the  British  and  American  governments,  and  several  London  capitalists 
became  interested.  But  up  to  the  time  of  the  successful  laying  of  the 
submarine  cable  across  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  it  had  been  purely  a 
New  York  undertaking.  Suddenly  the  cable  ceased  to  perform  its  part 
of  the  programme.  It  was  pronounced  a splendid  hoax.  Many  refused  to 
believe  that  any  message  had  ever  passed  over  it.  Field  was  mercilessly 
ridiculed.  His  task  was  rendered  all  the  more  difficult  through  its 
momentary  success.  But  with  iron  will  he  persisted  in  his  endeavor. 
In  1866,  after  nearly  thirteen  years  of  unceasing  toil,  necessitating  some 
fifty  passages  across  the  Atlantic,  the  great  electric  link  between  the  two 
continents  was  triumphantly  completed. 

Among  the  local  incidents  of  the  decade  were  the  visit  of  Jenny  Lind, 
and  her  first  appearance  at  Castle  Garden,  September  7,  1850;  the  visit 
of  the  Hungarian  patriot,  Louis  Kossuth,  in  1851,  who  received  an  enthu- 
siastic public  welcome ; the  arrival  of  Eachel,  the  great  tragedienne,  in 
1855 ; the  visit  of  Thackeray,  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year;  the  visit 
of  the  Japanese  Embassy,  which  was  entertained  in  the  most  lavish  man- 
ner by  the  municipal  authorities,  in  1860 ; and  the  successive  visits  dur- 
ing the  same  year  of  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  Lady  Franklin,  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales  — who  was  officially  received  with  a military  display 
and  welcome  by  an  immense  concourse  of  citizens.  Lady  Franklin  came 
to  thank  the  New  Yorkers  for  their  interest  in  the  fate  of  her  husband. 
The  Grinnell  expedition  to  the  Arctic  regions  sailed  from  New  York  City 
in  May,  1850.  Dr.  Elisha  Kent  Kane  went  as  surgeon  and  naturalist, 
and  in  1853  commanded  the  second  Grinnell  expedition.  Henry  Grin- 
nell, whose  connection  with  these  grand  enterprises  helped  to  widen  the 
mercantile  renown  of  the  city,  was  the  brother  of  Moses  H.  Grinnell,  both 
of  whom  were  of  the  famous  house  of  Grinnell,  Minturn,  & Co.,  which 
probably  built  more  ships  prior  to  1860  than  any  other  mercantile  house 
in  this  country.  They  were  the  sons  of  Cornelius  Grinnell,  a well-known 
shipping  merchant  of  New  Bedford.  Moses  H.  Grinnell  was  forty-eight 
years  a member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  for  some  time  its 
president.  He  was  a member  of  Congress,  a Presidential  elector,  and 
collector  of  the  port  of  New  York  — a model  merchant  and  pre-emi- 
nently a public-spirited  citizen.  He  took  a prominent  part  in  promoting 
and  conducting  the  charities  of  the  city,  in  which  his  partner,  Eobert 
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B.  Minturn,  was  also  deeply  interested.  His  mansion  in  Fifth  Avenue, 
corner  of  Fourteenth  Street  — subsequently  rented  to  Delmonico  — was 
the  abode  for  many  years  of  a generous  hospitality. 

With  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  Presidency  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1860,  the  controversies  between  the  slaveholding  and  non-slave- 
holding States  culminated.  Before  the  end  of  December  South  Carolina 
passed  an  ordinance  of  secession.  Other  cotton  States  followed  in  rapid 
succession.  Business  was  arrested,  and  the  winter  was  one  of  apprehen- 
sion and  distress.  President  Buchanan,  in  common  with  many  others, 
thought  the  government  could  not  use  coercive  measures  to  prevent  a 
1861  from  going  out  of  the  Union.  In  January,  1861,  Mayor 

Wood  recommended  to  the  common  council  that  Hew  York  should 
secede,  and  become  a free  city.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  suggestion 
was  scouted  with  honest  indignation.  Instead,  men  and  money  were 
freely  and  speedily  offered  the  President  to  aid  in  enforcing  the  laws. 
At  the  same  time  Hew  York  was  in  no  humor  for  war,  as  shown  by  a 
monster  petition  from  the  merchants  and  others  with  forty  thousand  sig- 
natures, forwarded  to  Congress,  accompanied  by  a delegation  from  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  urging  for  a peaceful  settlement  of  the  national 
difficulties. 

But  the  chasm  was  too  broad  and  menacing.  Events  followed  each 
^ other  too  swiftly.  Thursday  morning,  April  12,  at  half  past  four 
o’clock,  the  first  gun  was  fired  by  the  secessionists  upon  Fort  Sum- 
ter. The  news  stirred  the  nation  like  an  electric  shock.  The  uprising 
that  followed  was  without  a parallel  in  history.  Men  everywhere  took 
sides  for  or  against  the  Union.  The  peace-makers  were  silenced.  At  the 
South  the  loyal  citizens  were  overwhelmed  by  the  war  party,  and  at  the 
Horth  Democrats  and  Eepublicans  combined  for  the  support  of  the  gov- 
ernment. President  Lincoln  issued  a call  for  seventy-five  thousand  troops 
to  serve  for  three  months,  the  quota  for  Hew  York  being  thirteen  thou- 
sand. On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  several  prominent  gentlemen 
met  by  invitation  at  the  residence  of  the  eminent  merchant,  Eobert  H. 
McCurdy,  in  Fourteenth  Street,  and  resolved  to  call  a public  meeting  of 
all  parties  desirous  of  preserving  the  Union,  which  resulted  in  a meeting 
upon  Union  Square,  and  a demonstration  surpassing  in  magnitude  and 
enthusiasm  any  public  assemblage  in  this  country.  Its  effects  were  in- 
stantly felt  in  every  part  of  the  land.  The  four  presidents  of  the 

April  20.  j j r i- 

meeting  were  John  A.  Dix,  Hamilton  Fish,  ex-Mayor  Havemeyer, 
and  Moses  H.  Grinnell.  Four  stands  had  been  arranged  for  the  speakers, 
but  proving  insufficient,  the  people  were  addressed  from  the  balconies, 
and  even  from  the  roofs  of  the  houses.  Eesolutions  were  adopted,  and  a 
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committee  organized  under  the  title  of  Union  Defense  Committee,  embrac- 
ing such  well-known  men  as  John  A.  Dix,  Simeon  Draper,  Moses  Taylor, 
A.  T.  Stewart,  James  Boorman,  Kohert  McCurdy,  Moses  Grinnell,  Eoyal 
Phelps,  William  E.  Dodge,  Hamilton  Fish,  William  H.  Havemeyer, 
William  M.  Evarts,  John  J.  Cisco,  Theodore  Dehon,  Samuel  Sloane, 
James  T.  Brady,  Prosper  M.  Wetmore,  John  Jacob  Astor,  Jr.,  Edwards 
Pierrepont,  Isaac  Bell,  Kichard  M.  Blatchford,  James  S.  Wadsworth, 
Charles  H.  Marshall,  Abiel  A.  Low,  Green  C.  Bronson,  Eudolph  A.  Witt- 
haus,  A.  C.  Eichards,  and  Mayor  Wood,  with  the  comptroller  and  presi- 
dents of  the  two  boards  of  the  common  council  of  the  city.  The  work  of 
organizing  regiments  was  at  once  undertaken.  The  city  authorized  a loan 
of  one  million  dollars  for  the  defense  of  the  Union.  The  Hew  York  bar 
met  and  contributed  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  the  banks  pledged  enor- 
mous sums,  and  the  whole  city  set  itself  to  the  stern  suppression  of  the 
Southern  revolt.  In  the  same  breath,  as  it  were,  the  Legislature  responded 
to  Lincoln’s  call  by  authorizing  the  enlistment  of  thirty  thousand  men  for 
two  years  instead  of  three  months,  and  appropriated  three  million  dollars 
for  the  war. 

Such  was  the  beginning.  Once  more  a race  of  soldiers  seemed  to  have 
peopled  Hew  York.  The  alacrity  with  which  men  of  all  classes  offered 
their  personal  services  was  unexampled.  Scions  of  the  oldest  and  wealth- 
iest families  esteemed  it  an  honor  to  serve  as  private  soldiers.  Foremost 
in  the  field  was  the  Seventh  Eegiment,  composed  of  the  best  and  most 
influential  citizens  of  the  metropolis.  The  tidings  thrilled  the  city  and 
State,  and  other  cities  and  States,  that  this  famous  body,  the  flower  of 
the  citizen  soldiery,  would  march  to  Washington  without  delay.  Thirty- 
five  merchants  contributed  one  hundred  dollars  each  on  the  inorn- 

April  17. 

of  the  17th,  for  its  camp  equipage  and  other  necessaries  for  active 
service.^  Its  march  down  Broadway  on  the  19th  was  like  a triumphal 

1 The  names  of  these  donors  are  an  index  to  the  sentiment  of  the  foremost  families  of  New 
York  at  this  crisis  : Moses  H.  Grinnell,  George  B.  De  Forest,  L.  G.  Cannon,  C.  E.  Eobert, 
Eoyal  Phelps,  S.  Wetmore,  E.  M.  Blatchford,  Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  A.  C.  Gray,  W.  B. 
Duncan,  Phelps,  Dodge  & Co.,  Charles  H.  Eussell,  Edwin  Bartlett,  Charles  Christmas,  Ed- 
ward Minturn,  S.  B.  Chittenden,  Moses  Taylor,  Theodore  Dehon,  Ogden  Haggerty,  William 
M.  Evarts,  G.  S.  Bobbins,  George  Griswold,  John  A.  Stevens,  James  Gallatin,  E.  Walker  & 
Son,  H.  E.  Dunham,  Hamilton  Fish,  Eobert  B.  Minturn,  D.  F.  Manice,  George  W.  Blunt, 
James  H.  Titus,  William  Curtis  Noyes,  Shepherd  Knapp,  Charles  H.  Marshall,  A.  V.  Stout, 
W.  Whiteright,  Jr.,  John  L.  Aspinwall,  J.  F.  D.  Lanier,  Henry  Chauncey,  Jr.,  Stewart 
Brown,  Andrew  Foster,  Joseph  W.  Alsop,  Joseph  Gaillard,  Jr.,  Heury  Chauncey,  James  S. 
Wadsworth,  August  Belmont,  John  Bridge,  Clark  & Mosely,  Benjamin'  F.  Breeden,  Ben- 
jamin Nathan,  P.  S.  Forbes,  W.  W.  De  Forest,  Charles  Davis,  Isaac  Bell,  Frederick  Bronson, 
Howell  L.  Williams,  B.  H.  Hutton,  Almon  W.  Griswold,  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  Eufus 
Prime,  Washington  Coster,  Aymar  & Co.,  Bleecker  Outhout,  Levi  E.  Morton,  C.  B.  Loomis, 
R.  Alsop,  G.'  C.  Ward,  Benjamin  L.  Swan.  — Swinton. 
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procession.  Many  thousands  joined  the  moving  column/preceding  the 
march  in  escort  or  following  in  its  rear.  Street,  sidewalks,  areas,  fences, 
stoops,  balconies,  windows,  roofs,  trees,  lamp-posts,  awnings  — every  foot 
of  available  space  held  spectators,  and  for  long  distances  on  the  side 
streets  the  compact  throngs  struggled  for  a glimpse.  The  cheering  never 
for  a moment  ceased.  It  was  worth  a life,  that  march,”  wrote  Theodore 
Winthrop.  ‘‘We  knew  that  our  great  city  was  with  us  as  one  man, 
utterly  united  in  the  cause  we  were  marching  to  sustain.”  Other  regi- 
ments were  quickly  on  the  wing.  Announcement  being  made  one  morn- 
ing in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  that  funds  were  needed  for  several 
regiments  about  to  march,  a collection  was  instantly  taken  up,  and  twenty- 
one  thousand  dollars  raised  in  ten  minutes.  The  banks,  after  having 
loaned  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  in  coin  to  the  government,  sus- 
pended specie  payments.  During  the  year  a million  and  a half  dollars 
were  appropriated  to  the  relief  of  the  families  of  volunteers  in  the  city. 
Mayor  Opdyke,  in  his  annual  message  in  January,  1863,  said  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  metropolis  had  contributed  in  taxes,  gratuities,  and  loans  to  the 
government,  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  not  less  than  three  hundred 
millions  of  dollars,  and  had  furnished  over  eighty  thousand  volunteers. 

During  each  year  of  the  war  repeated  large  out-of-door  manifestations 
were  made  in  support  of  the  government,  of  which  those  in  Union  Square, 
July  15,  1862,  and  April  11,  1863,  were  the  most  conspicuous.  Mean- 
while the  ladies  of  the  city  were  at  work  by  thousands  for  the  soldiers,  and 
many  of  the  most  tenderly  reared  were  in  training  for  hospital  nurses. 
David  Dudley  Field  presided  over  a great  meeting  of  ladies  at  Cooper 
Institute  before  the  end  of  the  first  month  of  the  war,  which  was  addressed 
by  Eev.  Dr.  Henry  W.  Bellows,  Vice-President  Hannibal  Hamlin,  and  oth- 
ers, and  which  resulted  in  an  organization  with  Dr.  Valentine  Mott  as  presi- 
dent and  Howard  Potter  treasurer,  that  proved  to  be  the  germ  of  the 
United  States  Sanitary  Commission.  Humberless  associations  were  soon 
formed  for  the  relief  of  the  soldiers.  The  Emancipation  Proclamation, 
which  virtually  blotted  slavery  from  the  soil  of  the  Eepublic  took  effect 

on  the  first  day  of  January,  1863.  This  was  an  eventful  year. 

X863 

The  project  of  arming  the  slaves  roused  the  bitterest  opposition. 
Then  followed  the  conscription  law,  passed  March  3,  which  was  denounced 
on  every  hand.  In  May  President  Lincoln  ordered  a draft  of  three  hun- 
dred thousand  men. 

At  this  juncture  the  enemy  invaded  Pennsylvania,  and  the  governor 
entreated  assistance  from  the  adjoining  States  ; Governor  Seymour  of 
Uew  York  responded  by  directing  General  Sandford,  commander  of  the 
city  militia,  to  send  every  available  regiment  at  his  disposal  to  the  seat 
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of  war  for  thirty  days’  service.  While  the  troops  were  absent,  the  United 
States  authorities  attempted  to  enforce  the  draft,  which  caused  a terrible 
insurrection.  The  elements  of  disorder  and  crime  united  their 
forces,  and  were  joined  by  thousands  of  frenzied  workmen  and 
idlers.  For  three  days  and  three  nights  the  rioters  maintained  a reign  of 
terror.  They  sacked  houses  in  great  numbers,  demolished  the  offices  of 
the  provost  marshal,  burned  the  colored  orphan  asylum,  attacked  the 
police,  and  chased  negroes  — women  and  children  even  — wherever  they 
appeared  on  the  streets,  and  when  caught  hanged  them  on  the  nearest 
lamp-post.  They  tore  down  and  trampled  under  foot  the  national  flags, 
and  robbed  stores  in  open  day ; all  business  was  suspended,  street-cars 
and  stages  did  not  dare  to  run,  plate  and  property  were  concealed,  and 
residences  fortified.  The  Secretary  of  War  ordered  home  the  regiments 
doing  duty  in  Pennsylvania,  but  ere  they  arrived  the  climax  of  atrocities 
had  been  reached,  and  through  the  combined  action  of  the  police  and  the 
citizens,  together  with  the  slender  military  force  at  the  disposal  of 
the  authorities,  the  riot,  one  of  the  most  formidable  in  the  annals 
of  riots,  had  been  substantially  quelled.  The  police  displayed  admirable 
address  and  undaunted  bravery,  against  overwhelming  numbers  ; they 
were  under  the  command  of  Thomas  C.  Acton,  president  of  the  police 
board,  who  issued  orders  with  the  coolness  and  skill  of  a trained  military 
veteran.  The  arrival  of  the  Seventh  Eegiment  on  the  16th  was  hailed 
with  delight  by  all  law-abiding  citizens,  and  with  execrations  by  the 
mob,  which  still  in  some  places  prolonged  the  carnival  of  crime  from 
sheer  love  of  it.  In  the  afternoon  the  Seventh  marched  through  several 
of  the  districts  where  fighting  was  in  progress,  including  that  between 
Third  Avenue  and  the  East  Paver  — the  hot-bed  of  the  riot.  It  was  a 
trying  ordeal,  the  soldiers  being  assailed  with  missiles  and  scattering  shots 
from  windows,  doors,  and  house-tops ; but  the  rioters  fled  before  them  to 
the  houses  and  fences.  Saturday,  the  sixth  day  of  the  disturbance,  found 
the  city  nearly  as  tranquil  as  usual,  except  that  the  military  forces  were  in 
constant  motion  through  the  streets.  Two  million  dollars  of  property 
had  been  destroyed,  and  it  is  believed  one  thousand  of  the  rioters  had 
fallen. 

On  the  19th  of  the  following  October  the  corner-stone  of  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Design  was  laid,  in  Twentv- third  Street,  corner 

^ ^ XS63 

of  Fourth  Avenue,  which  cost  some  two  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
chiefly  contributed  by  wealthy  citizens  who  were  lovers  of  art.  The  edifice 
was  built;  of  white  Westchester  County  marble  banded  with  gray  stone, 
and  presents  a capricious  but  beautiful  blending  of  the  white  and  gray. 
William  Cullen  Bryant,  for  many  years  president  of  the  ISTew  York  Gal- 
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lery  of  Fine  Arts  (established  in  1844),  made  a memorable  speech  on  this 
occasion,  in  which  he  said  : “ For  more  than  a third  of  a century  the 
Academy  has  had  a nomadic  existence,  pitching  its  tent  now  here  and 
now  there,  as  convenience  might  dictate,  but  never  possessing  a perma- 
nent seat.  It  is  at  last  enabled,  through  the  munificence  of  the  citizens 
of  FTew  York  — a munificence  worthy  of  the  greatness  of  our  capital  and 

most  honorable  to  the 
character  of  those  who 
inhabit  it  — to  erect 
a building  suitable  for 
its  purposes  and  in 
some  degree  commen- 
surate with  the  great- 


ness of  its  objects. 
When  this  institution 
came  into  existence 
I could  count  the 
eminent  artists  of  the 
country  on  my  fingers ! 
E"ow  what  man  among 
us  is  able  to  enumer- 
ate all  the  clever  men 
in  the  United  States 
who  have  devoted  the 
efforts  of  their  genius 
to  the  Fine  Arts  ? ” 
ISTo  figure  has  been 
more  familiar  to  New 

William  Cullen  Bryant.  York  of  the  present 

generation  than  that  of  the  poet  and  journalist,  William  Cullen  Bryant. 
He  was  a short,  slender  man,  yet  such  was  the  effect  of  his  presence  that 
few  ever  thought  of  calling  him  small.  His  life  in  the  city,  spanning 
fifty- three  years,  was  identified  with  the  rise  of  authorship,  and  American 
literature  recognizes  in  him  one  of  its  greatest  founders  and  most  famous 
builders.  His  natural  gifts  were  successfully  trained  and  cultured.  He 
was  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  the  widest  and  deepest  study  of 
poetry  in  all  literatures,  young  and  old,  in  all  languages  and  schools ; thus 
he  kept  his  verse  in  perfect  finish  for  sixty  successive  years.  His  active 
and  practical  pursuits  kept  him  meanwhile  in  full  sympathy  with  every- 
day affairs  ; and  the  dignity,  beauty,  and  purity  of  his  private  character 
endeared  him  to  society.  He  occupied  the  front  rank  among  distin- 
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guished  Americans,  and  his  name  is  a household  word  wherever  the 
English  language  is  spoken.  During  the  last  decade  prior  to  his  death  in 
1878,  no  citizen  of  New  York  was  ofteuer  called  to  preside  in  public 
meetings,  to  pronounce  welcomes  to  honored  strangers,  or  speak  at  literary 
and  charitable  festivals  ; and  his  refined  intellectual  face,  in  its  setting  of 
white  hair  and  full  beard,  was  as  well  known,  particularly  in  the  higher 
social  circles  of  the  metropolis,  as  his  name.^ 

Details  of  the  civil  war  occupy  too  wide  a space  for  insertion  in  this 
volume.  The  high  purpose  and  noble  liberality  of  New  York, 
foreshadowed  by  the  early  movements,  continued  even  to  the  end. 

The  great  sanitary  fair,  opened  on  the  5th  of  April,  which  netted  up- 

A The  following  autobiographical  letter  from  William  Cullen  Bryant,  dated  March  5,  1869, 
will  be  treasured  with  interest.  The  original,  in  his  own  well-known  hand,  is  in  possession 
of  the  author,  and  is  printed  verbatim  : “I  was  born  in  Cummington,  Massachusetts,  ISTovem- 
ber  3,  1794.  I began  to  write  verses  early,  and  at  the  age  of  ten  one  of  my  poems  was  pub- 
lished in  the  county  paper  — the  Hampshire  Gazette.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  a poem  of  mine, 
entitled  ‘ The  Embargo,  a Satire  ’ was  published  at  Boston,  which  the  next  year  appeared  in 
a second  edition  with  other  poems.  After  leaving  college  I studied  the  classics  and  mathe- 
matics awhile,  but  about  that  time  wrote  my  poem  entitled  ‘ Thanatopsis.  ’ I am  not  quite  cer- 
tain whether  this  was  in  my  eighteenth  or  in  my  nineteenth  year,  probably  the  latter.  I then 
began  the  study  of  law  with  Judge  Howe  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Worthington,  and  com- 
pleted it  at  Bridgewater  in  the  office  of  the  Hon.  William  Baylies.  I was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1815.  I practiced  law  in  Plainfield  one  year  and  at  Great  Barrington  nine  years.  ‘ Than- 
atopsis ’ and  one  or  two  other  poems  were  sent  by  my  father  in  1816  to  the  North  American 
Review,  and  published.  In  1821  I delivered  at  Cambridge,  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society, 
a poem  entitled  ‘The  Ages,’  which  was  published  the  same  year,  along  with  several  smaller 
poems.  In  1820  I wrote  several  poems  wdiich  appeared  in  the  Boston  Literary  Gazette.  In 
1825  I removed  to  Hew  York  and  became  one  of  the  editors  of  a monthly  entitled  the  New 
York  Review.  The  same  year  I was  temporarily  employed  in  the  Evening  Post,  a situation 
which  became  permanent  the  next  year.  The  New  York  Review  was  merged  that  year  in  the 
United  States  Review,  published  both  at  Hew  York  and  Boston,  in  which  I was  associated 
with  Mr.  Charles  Folsom  of  Cambridge.  It  lived  but  a year.  In  1827  and  the  two  following 
years  I was  associated  with  Mr.  Gulian  C.  Verplanck  and  Mr.  Eobert  C.  Sands  in  an  annual 
publication  called  the  Talisman,  consisting  of  miscellanies  written  almost  exclusively  by  us 
three.  In  1832  I published  a collection  of  my  poems  in  Hew  York,  which  has  since  been 
re-published  in  many  enlarged  editions.  I went  abroad  in  1834,  returning  in  1836.  I went 
abroad  again  in  1845,  and  a third  time  in  1849,  and  on  returning  published  a volume  entitled 
‘ Letters  of  a Traveler.’  In  1852  I went  to  Cuba,  and  the  same  year  again  to  Europe,  extend- 
ing my  journey  to  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land.  I made  a fifth  voyage  to  Europe  with  my 
family  in  1857,  when  I visited  Spain  and  Algiers,  and  on  my  return  published  a volume  en- 
titled ‘Letters  from  Spain.’  In  1864  I published  a separate  volume  of  verse  entitled 
‘Thirty  Poems.’  In  1867  I again  visited  Europe,  when  I traveled  in  Spain  for  the  second 
time. 

“I  was  married  in  Great  Barrington  in  the  year  1821  to  Miss  Fanny  Fairchild  of  that  place. 
She  was  taken  from  me  in  July,  1866.  I have  held  no  public  office  except  some  small  local 
offices  in  Great  Barrington,  except  that  I was  one  of  the  electors  at  large  of  the  State  of  Hew 
York  at  Mr.  Lincoln’s  first  election  as  President.  I have  now  been  forty-four  years  a 
journalist.”' 
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wards  of  a million  of  dollars  for  the  relief  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  re-elec- 
tion of  Lincoln  to  the  Presidency  were  the  chief  events  of  1864.  The 
assassination  of  Lincoln  in  April  following,  just  as  his  work  was  finished, 
and  the  enemies  of  the  Eepublic  suing  for  peace,  and  the  attack 
upon  the  Secretary  of  State,  William  H.  Seward  of  New  York, 
and  his  son,  both  of  whom  were  wellnigh  murdered,  struck  the  New 
York  heart  with  keenest  anguish.  The  news  came  at  half  past  seven 
April  15  morning,  and  before  ten  business  was  entirely  suspended, 

stores  were  closed,  except  where  a half-door  was  left  ajar  to  ac- 
commodate persons  seeking  mourning,  and  the  whole  city  was  draped,  from 
the  most  sumptuous  edifices  to  the  hum^blest  tenements.  A few  days 
later,  and  the  citizens  tenderly  received  the  sacred  remains  of  the  martyred 
President,  with  bowed  heads  and  streaming  eyes.  On  the  after- 

April  25.  ^ 

noon  of  the  25th  the  funeral  party  was  escorted  to  the  depot  on 
its  way  to  Illinois  by  a procession  five  miles  long,  and  an  immense  as- 
semblage in  Union  Square  listened  to  funeral  orations  from  George  Ban- 
croft the  historian,  and  William  Cullen  Bryant.  Presently  the  heroes  of 
the  war  were  on  their  homeward  route.  They  had  accomplished  vast  re- 
sults. But  they  came  not  as  they  went,  with  gay  colors  and  full  ranks ; 
they  had  poured  out  their  blood  in  rivers,  and  left  their  dead  in  multi- 
tudes. No  braver  men  had  gone  out  to  battle  for  the  Union  than  the 
soldiers  of  New  York. 

One  of  the  special  outgrowths  of  the  war  was  the  Union  League  Club, 
now  seventeen  years  of  age.  It  originated  in  1863  with  a few  prominent 
gentlemen,  chief  among  whom  was  the  distinguished  scientist.  Dr.  Wolcott 
Gibbs,  grandson  of  Oliver  Wolcott.  At  a meeting  held  at  his  residence 
in  East  Twenty-ninth  Street,  January  30,  a committee  was  appointed  to 
report  a scheme  of  organization  whereby  a body  of  influential  citizens 
should  discountenance  and  rebuke  by  moral  and  social  influences  all  dis- 
loyalty to  the  Federal  government  — and  impress  upon  the  public  mind 
that  this  was  a Nation,  not  a confederacy.  On  the  21st  of  February  a 
constitution  was  adopted,  with  seventy- six  signatures.  Five  hundred 
names  were  quickly  enrolled,  and  this  membership  represented  the  mer- 
chants, scholars,  clergymen,  lawyers,  scientists,  artists,  and  citizens  — in 
short,  the  substantial  worth  of  New  York.  Among  those  conspicuous  in 
the  formation  of  the  club  were  Hon.  Murray  Hoffman,  Dr.  Cornelius  E. 
Agnew,  George  T.  Strong,  Eev.  Dr.  Henry  Bellows,  George  C.  Anthon, 
Professor  Theodore  W.  Dwight,  Horatio  Allen,  Dr.  John  C.  Dalton,  Eev. 
Dr.  S.  H.  Weston,  William  J.  Hoppin,  William  Cullen  Bryant,  Eobert  H. 

' McCurdy,  and  Moses  H.  Grinnell.  The  first  president  was  Eobert  B. 
Min  turn,  and  the  second,  Jonathan  Sturges.  Among  the  early  vice-presi- 
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dents  were  William  H.  Aspinwall,  Charles  King,  Francis  B.  Cutting, 
George  Bancroft,  Alexander  T.  Stewart,  Moses  Taylor,  Dr.  Willard 
Parker,  John  C.  Green,  and  James  W.  Beekman.  And  upon  its  pioneer 
executive  committees  were  George  Griswold,  George  Cabot  Ward,  Eobert 
Lenox  Kennedy,  John  Jay,  grandson  of  the  chief  justice,  William  E. 
Dodge,  Jr.,  Theodore  Eoosevelt,  and  James  Boorman  Johnston.  The  club 
has  now  over  one  thousand  resident  members  and  nearly  five  hundred 
non-resident  members.  An  elegant  new  edifice  is  in  process  of  erection 
in  Fifth  Avenue,  corner  of  Thirty-ninth  Street.  Its  president  in  1880  is 
our  recent  Secretary  of  State,  Hamilton  Fish. 

The  Century  Club,  an  association  of  authors,  artists,  and  men  of  letters, 
was  founded  in  1847,  and  in  1857  entered  upon  its  existence  as  a corpo- 
rate body.  Its  chief  founder  was  William  Cullen  Bryant,  who  died  its 
honored  president.  Its  roll  of  membership,  numbering  six  hundred,  in- 
cludes some  of  the  most  distinguished  names  in  the  metropolis  — not 
only  in  poesy,  art,  and  literature,  but  in  statesmanship  and  jurisprudence. 
It  has  a fine  club-house  in  Fifteenth  Street,  near  Union  Square,  a collection 
of  paintings,  and  a library  containing  principally  works  on  art.  Among 
the  many  other  flourishing  and  noteworthy  clubs  are  the  Knickerbocker, 
exclusive  and  aristocratic,  of  which  Alexander  Hamilton,  grandson  of  the 
statesman,  is  president ; the  Manhattan,  which  originated  during  the  Presi- 
dential canvass  of  1864,  and  to  which  none  but  Democrats  are  eligible ; 
the  Travelers,  which  had  for  its  principal  object,  at  its  inception  in  1865, 
the  reception  of  noted  travelers,  as  its  name  indicates,  and  their  introduc- 
tion to  the  public;  the  Lotus,  organized  in  1870,  to  promote  social  inter- 
course among  journalists,  literary  men,  artists,  and  members  of  the 
theatrical  profession;  and  the  St.  Nicholas  club,  founded  in  1875,  of 
which  the  members  must  all  be  descendants  of  families  who  dwelt  in  New 
York  prior  to  the  Eevolution.  Its  president  at  the  present  time  is  Fred- 
erick De  Peyster,  who  is  also  president  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society, 
and  among  its  trustees  are  George  G.  De  Witt,  Edward  F.  De  Lancey, 
E.  Livingston  Ludlow,  Augustus  Schell,  Eugene  Schieffelin,  Benjamin 
L.  Swan,  Herbert  C.  Pell,  Eobert  G.  Eemsen,  John  Treat  Irving,  John 
Schuyler,  Benjamin  H.  Field,  James  W.  Beekman,  Bayard  Clarke,  and 
Abraham  K.  Lawrence. 

The  common  schools  of  New  York  have  multiplied  from  the  one  Free 
School  described  upon  a former  page  into  three  hundred  and  five.  The 
children  now  taught  in  them  exceed  two  hundred  and  sixty-three  thou- 
sand, at  a yearly  cost  to  the  city  of  three  and  one  fourth  million  dollars. 
The  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  established  in  1848,  gives  complete- 
ness to  the  grand  system  by  which  the  children  of  parents  in  ail  grades  of 
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society  may  acquire  a finished  education,  second  to  none  in  general  excel- 
lence. The  Normal  College  for  young  women  registers  about  sixteen  hun- 
dred pupils,  and  the  curriculum  includes  Latin,  physics,  chemistry,  German, 
natural  science,  French,  drawing,  and  music.  It  is  a model  school.  The 
edifice,  one  of  the  most  complete  structures  of  the  kind  in  this  country,  is 
situated  in  Sixty-ninth  Street,  near  Lexington  Avenue.  It  is  built  in  the 
secular  Gothic  style,  and  has  a lofty  and  massive  Victoria  tower.  It  cost 
three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  the  expense  of  the  institu- 
tion is  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  An  eminent  statesman 
said,  in  1839  : History  furnishes  no  parallel  to  the  financial  achievements 
of  New  York.  It  has  sustained  the  expenses  of  its  own  administration, 
and  founded  and  endowed  a broad  system  of  education,  charitable  institu- 
tions for  every  class  of  the  unfortunate,  and  a penitentiary  establishment 
which  is  adopted  as  a model  by  all  civilized  nations.”  With  the  manifold 
improvements  since  that  time  in  our  public  school  system,  it  is  no  matter 
of  wonder  that  Austria,  Prussia,  France,  and  England  have  borrowed  and 
adopted  many  of  its  vital  features. 

In  addition  to  the  public  schools,  the  city  abounds  with  excellent  pri- 
vate seminaries  and  schools  ; there  is  hardly  a block  without  one  or  two. 
All  the  leading  institutions  of  this  character  are  in  charge  of  accomplished 
educators  — and  are  admirably  supported.  The  Charlier  Institute,  for 
boys,  is  an  example.  It  is  a romantic  story,  the  career  of  Elie  Charlier, 
who  built  up  a flourishing  school  and  erected  an  elegant  structure  over- 
looking Central  Park,  at  a cost  of  over  four  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
without  calling  upon  the  public  for  the  slightest  money  aid.  He  was 
drilled  in  the  famous  college  at  Neuchatel,  in  Switzerland,  and  arrived  in 
the  city  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  with  letters  of  introduction  and  a cash 
capital  of  thirty-six  dollars.  One  of  his  letters  was  to  the  mayor,  James 
Harper,  who  said  to  him,  ''  Young  man,  in  this  country  we  are  all  busy, 
and  we  all  help  ourselves.  Use  my  name  for  reference  if  you  wish,  and 
go  ahead.”  The  advice  was  followed.  Young  Charlier  opened  a school 
with  seven  scholars ; and,  without  trustees  or  corporation,  or  funds  from 
charity  or  State,  his  untiring  industry  and  vigilant  attention  to  details 
resulted  in  a success  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  private  educational 
institutions. 

In  Fifth  Avenue,  overlooking  Central  Park  from  the  east,  and  occupy- 
ing nearly  the  whole  space  between  Seventieth  and  Seventy-first  streets, 
stands  the  Lenox  Library,  a massive  and  unique  stone  structure  which 
contains  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  collections  of  printed  books  and 
manuscripts  on  the  globe,  the  peer,  in  some  important  particulars,  of  the 
British  Museum  and  the  National  Library  at  Paris.  It  is  the  noblest  of 
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a long  series  of  benefactions  for  which  New  York  is  indebted  to  James 
Lenox.  He  was  a son  of  the  rich  New  York  merchant,  Eobert  Lenox, 
and  highly  educated  and  cultured,  with  discriminating  judgment,  he  spent 
a long  life  in  collecting  the  rarest  books,  paintings,  sculptures,  and  ceram- 
ics which  money  could  buy.  The  building  and  its  site,  the  interior  fit- 
tings and  furniture,  and  the  precious  treasures  within  its  walls  are  all  his 
gift  — representing  not  less  than  a million  dollars.  In  1870  the  institu- 
tion was  placed  upon  a footing  with  others  of  a similar  nature  by  an  act 
of  incorporation,  nine  trustees  being  authorized  to  receive  all  such  prop- 
erty from  Mr.  Lenox  as  he  might  please  to  consign  to  their  keeping. 
Among  the  riches  of  this  library  are  a large  number  of  specimens  of  the 
first  products  of  the  typographic  art,  illustrated  manuscript  copies  of  Bi- 
bles of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  Shakespeariana,  Americana 
— and  the  most  famous  and  precious  of  all  books,  the  Mazarin  Bible,  the 
first  book  ever  printed  with  movable  types. 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  occupies  a structure  some  half  a mile 
above  Lenox  Library,  in  Central  Park,  near  Fifth  Avenue,  which  is  but  a 
small  portion  of  a projected  gigantic  series  of  buildings  for  the  use  of  the 
museum.  The  movement  which  resulted  in  this  institution  for  the  art 
culture  of  the  community  was  initiated  at  a public  meeting  for  consulta- 
tion on  the  subject,  November  23,  1869,  when  a special  committee  of 
fifty  gentlemen  was  appointed ; this  committee  was  afterwards  increased 
to  over  twice  its  original  size,  including  the  principal  patrons  of  art  among 
the  wealthy  citizens,  together  with  some  of  the  leading  artists.  The  act  of 
incorporation  bears  date  April  13,  1870.  Contributions  from  a variety  of 
sources  have  laid  the  solid  foundation  for  an  art  museum  which  in  course 
of  time  will  take  rank  with  the  older  and  more  famous  institutions  of  the 
same  character  in  the  leading  European  capitals.  In  ancient  antiquities 
it  is  already  superior  to  any  of  them.  The  remarkable  archaeological  col- 
lection, gathered  by  General  Di  Cesnola  during  several  years  of  explora- 
tion among  the  ruins  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  consists  of  over  ten  thousand 
objects.  Under  his  directorship  these,  together  with  the  other  and  varied 
collections,  were  admirably  arranged  in  the  new  building ; the  museum  was 
formally  opened  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  March  30,  1880. 
The  Egyptian  obelisk,  dating  backward  to  the  time  of  Abraham,  Jsaac,  and 
Jacob,  is  now  being  erected  in  Central  Park,  opposite  the  Museum  of  Art, 
the  expenses  of  the  remarkable  undertaking  being  defrayed  from  the  pri- 
vate purse  of  one  of  New  York’s  public-spirited  citizens. 

The  Museum  of  Natural  History,  which  dates  from  1869,  occupies  a 
new  fire-proof  edifice  in  Manhattan  Square,  upon  the  western  side  of 
Central  Park,  nearly  opposite  the  Museum  of  Art ; the  corner-stone  was 
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laid  by  President  Ulysses  Grant,  June  2,  1874,  and  the  museum  formally 
opened  by  President  Hayes,  December  12,  1877.  The  building,  however, 
like  that  of  the  Museum  of  Art,  is  only  a single  wing  of  an  immense  mass 
of  buildings  to  be  erected  in  the  future.  The  first  purchase  for  the  museum 
was  the  Veneauz  collection  of  natural  history  specimens,  the  next  the  Elliot 
collection  of  the  birds  of  North  America,  and  the  entire  museum  of  Prince 
Maximilian  of  Neuwied.  The  intention  is  to  establish  a post-graduate 
university  of  Natural  Science,  at  which  students  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  may  find  as  full  collections  of  specimens  as  are  to  be  found  at  Lon- 
don or  Berlin.  The  first  president  of  the  museum  was  John  David  Wolfe, 
a gentleman  of  sesthetic  tastes  and  liberal  culture,  who  made  many  valu- 
able gifts  to  various  institutions.^  His  daughter,  Miss  Catharine  L. 
Wolfe,  has  presented  the  Jay  collection  of  shells  which  occupy  the  desk 
cases  in  the  center  of  the  hall  in  the  lower  story,  besides  other  handsome 
donations. 

The  public-spirited  citizens  who  have  contributed  individually  and 
collectively  to  the  development  of  New  York  are  legion.  The  practical 
philanthropy  of  Peter  Cooper,  who  has  given  the  labor  of  a long  life  to  the 
advancement  and  diffusion  of  scientific  knowledge,  is  seen  in  the  six-story 
brown  stone  edifice  at  the  junction  of  Third  and  Eourth  Avenues,  at 
Seventh  Street.  It  was  built  by  him  in  1857,  at  a cost  of  six  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand  dollars,  and  endowed  with  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  for  the  support  of  a free  reading-room  and  library — which 
now  contains  about  fifteen  thousand  miscellaneous  works.  The  scheme 
of  the  Cooper  Union  includes  free  schools  of  science  and  art,  both  day 
and  evening.  The  expenses  of  the  institution  are  some  forty-five  thou- 

1 John  David  Wolfe  married  Dorothea,  daughter  of  Peter  and  Catharine  Griswold  Loril- 
lard,  and  had  one  daughter,  Catharine  Lorillard  Wolfe.  Elenora  Lorillard,  sister  of  Mrs. 
,John  David  Wolfe,  married  Captain  Spencer,  U.  S.  A.,  and  their  son,  Lorillard  Spencer, 
married  Sarah  I.  Griswold,  daughter  of  Charles  C.  Griswold,  and  niece  of  the  Sarah  Griswold 
who  married  John  Lyon  Gardiner,  of  the  manor  of  Gardiner’s  Island  ; Elenora,  daughter 
of  Lorillard  and  Sarah  Griswold  Spencer,  married  Virginio  Cenci,  Prince  of  Vicovaro,  the 
Grand  Chamberlain  to  the  King  of  Italy.  (See  pp.  612,  639.) 

The  Lorillards  have  for  a century  occupied  a high  place  in  the  business  and  social  world  of 
New  York.  There  were  three  brothers,  Peter,  Jacob,  and  George,  in  partnership,  and  the 
firm  is  still  continued  by  their  descendants.  Peter,  son  of  Peter  and  Catharine  Griswold 
Lorillard,  married  Catharine  Griswold,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  L.  Griswold,  of  the  great 
“ China  ” house  of  W.  L.  & George  Griswold.  Their  children  : 1.  Catharine,  married  James 
P.  Kernochan  (son  of  Joseph  Kernochan,  president  of  Fulton  Bank),  and  has  Catharine, 
Perigond,  and  James  ; 2.  Mary,  married  Henry  Barbey,  of  Geneva,  Switzerland  ; 3.  Eve, 
married  Colonel  J.  Lawrence  Kip,  son  of  Eight  Kev.  Bishop  William  Ingraham  Kip,  of 
California  ; 4.  Pierre,  married  Emily,  daughter  of  Dr.  Isaac  E.  Taylor  ; 5.  Jacob  ; 6. 
George  L ; 7.  Louis  L.,  married  Katharine  Livingston  Beekman,  daughter  of  Gilbert  L. 
Beekman. 
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sand  dollars  per  annum,  derived  chiefly  from  the  rental  of  stores  and 
offices  in  the  building,  together  with  the  income  of  the  endowment  fund. 
In  the  Woman’s  Art  School  two  hundred  and  fifty  receive  gratuitous  in- 
struction yearly,  and  are  fitted  for  teaching,  engraving,  designing,  illus- 
trating books,  coloring  photographs,  and  other  congenial  and  remunerative 
employments. 

The  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  established  in  1852,  occupies 
a handsome  architectural  structure  erected  in  the  style  of  the  French 
Eenaissance  in  Twenty-third  Street,  corner  of  Fourth  Avenue,  in  1869,  at 
a cost  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  reading-room  has  some  four 
hundred  papers  and  magazines,  and  the  library  twelve  thousand  well- 
chosen  volumes.  It  has  also  a gymnasium,  bowling-alley,  baths,  class- 
rooms, parlors,  musical  privileges,  and  a concert-hall.  Four  branch  or- 
ganizations each  sustain  religious  meetings  and  lectures.  A well-known 
philanthropist  has  recently  purchased  a farm  in  New  Jersey  and  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  officers,  to  provide  a home  for  unemployed  men 
in  needy  circumstances.  The  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association,  in- 
corporated in  1873,  to  promote  the  temporal,  social,  mental,  moral,  and 
religious  welfare  of  young  women,  is  in  successful  operation  upon  a 
similar  basis,  with  a well-appointed  reading-room,  a circulating  library 
of  five  thousand  volumes,  and  an  employment  bureau.  The  Mott  Memo- 
rial Library,  the  Libraries  of  the  Geographical  and  Genealogical  Societies, 
and  the  Library  at  the  City  Hall  are  among  the  public  collections  of  books 
with  which  the  city  abounds. 

Among  the  many  private  picture-galleries  of  value  are  those  collected 
by  Marshall  0.  Eoberts,  August  Belmont,  agent  of  the  Eothschilds,  and 
Alexander  T.  Stewart,  the  great  merchant  whose  colossal  fortune  was  ac- 
quired by  making  trade  a study  and  a science.  He  came  to  New  York 
from  Belfast,  Ireland,  in  1823,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  having  just  been 
graduated  with  honors  from  Trinity  College,  readily  obtained  a situation 
to  teach  the  modern  languages  and  mathematics  in  a school  in  Eoosevelt 
Street  — where  Fletcher  Harper,  of  Harper  Brothers,  was  a pupil.  He 
soon  opened  a small  store,  and  at  the  end  of  half  a century  died  the  rich- 
est merchant  in  the  world.  His  fifty  millions  balanced  the  fifty  millions 
of  William  B.  As  tor,  who  inherited  a fortune  and  had  only  to  invest 
wisely,  like  all  great  land-holders,  to  double  and  treble  it.  Stewart  ranked 
next  to  Astor  as  a city  real-estate  owner.  During  the  Irish  famine, 
in  1847,  he  sent  a ship  filled  with  provisions  as  a gift  to  his  native  coun- 
try. After’  the  Franco-German  war  he  sent  a steamer  to  Havre  with 
flour  for  the  sufferers  in  manufacturing  districts ; and  when  Chicago  was 
desolated  by  fire  in  1871,  he  gave  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
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Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  whose  long  and  dazzling  career  terminated  in 
1877,  is  supposed  to  have  left  at  least  one  hundred  millions.  His  achieve- 
ments are  among  the  most  romantic  and  extraordinary  in  history,  and 
are  connected  with  the  interests  of  millions  of  human  beings.  He  was 
born  on  Staten  Island,  in  1794,  and  while  transit  from  one  point  to  an- 
other was  slow  and  vexatious,  and  the  air  full  of  the  new  theories  about 
the  use  of  steam,  his  brain  was  alive  with  unformed  notions  and  scientific 

uncertainties.  He  was 
thirteen  when  Eobert 
Fulton  made  his  first 
successful  experiment. 
The  significance  of  the 
invention  took  deep 
root  in  his  mind  and 
grew  with  his  growth. 
He  went  into  business 
for  himself  as  a steam- 
boat-builder in  1829. 
In  1857  he  began  to 
invest  funds  in  rail- 
road stock.  Twelve- 
years  later  and  one 
thousand  miles  of 
track  were  under  his 
control.  Among  his 
great  public  works 
was  the  freight  depot 
in  Hudson  Street,  on 
a site  which  cost  a # I million  dollars.  He 

built  a hundred  S steam  vessels,  and  be- 
came one  of  the  ‘ masters  of  the  railroad 

system  of  the  con-  Elevated  Railways.  tiiieiit  — Ifis  millions 

affecting  every  industry.  He  had  thirteen  children,  and  his  numerous 
descendants  reside  chiefly  in  New  York. 

The  latest  herculean  undertaking  of  New  York  has  been  the  erection 
of  elevated  railw^ays  through  the  streets.  The  project  had  been  in  agita- 
tion a full  dozen  years  before  its  successful  issue  in  1878,  and  neither  the 
Erie  Canal  nor  the  Croton  Aqueduct  encountered  more  fierce  and  deter- 
mined opposition.  Horse-railroad  companies  and  property  owners  brought 
suits  and  laid  injunctions  at  every  step.  Charters  were  declared  uncon- 
stitutional, and  cases  were  carried  from  tribunal  to  tribunal.  When  the 
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battle  was  at  last  won,  the  helpless  and  hopeless  community  cried  out 
in  agony  that  the  noise  would  kill  business,  the  unsightly  objects  destroy 
the  beauty  of  the  city,  and  the  moving  of  trains  in  the  air  frighten  horses 
and  endanger  human  life.  The  long  and  narrow  conformation  of  the  isl- 
and renders  only  few  lines  necessary,  and  obviates  in  a great  measure  the 
perils  arising  from  frequent  junctions  and  road-crossings.  The  success  of 
the  enterprise  was  much  greater  than  the  most  sanguine  ever  thought 
of  predicting.  The  noise  quickly  blended  in  the  general  din,  the  new 
sense  of  convenience  displaced  that  of  deformity,  and  the  brute  creation 
mildly  observed  and  passed  on,  as  if  beyond  surprise  at  any  modern  im- 
provement in  the  city  of  New  York.  The  disadvantages  of  dwelling  in 
Harlem  were  at  once  removed,  and  the  increase  of  handsome  buildings 
in  that  portion  of  the  metropolis  within  the  last  twelve  months  indicates 
the  influence  of  the  elevated  roads  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  city. 

The  great  bridge  across  the  East  Eiver  between  New  York  and  Brook- 
lyn commenced  in  1870,  is  still  in  process  of  construction.  The  whole 
length  will  be  six  thousand  feet,  and  the  width  includes  space  for  a com- 
fortable promenade,  two  railroad  tracks,  and  four  wagon  tracks.  It  is  so 
high  that  navigation  will  not  be  impeded.  The  cost  has  already  greatly 
exceeded  the  original  estimate  for  the  entire  work. 

The  drainage  and  sewerage  of  the  metropolis  have  from  first  to  last  oc- 
cupied distinguished  attention.  The  swiftness  with  which  a dense  popu- 
lation has  spread  over  the  island  has  prevented  the  execution  of  many 
projects  which  would  have  added  greatly  to  the  comfort  and  health  of  the 
city.  But  the  fruits  of  experience  are  being  turned  to  advantage  in  in- 
numerable particulars.  The  leading  sanitarian  of  the  country,  and  the 
only  civil  engineer  who  has  ever  given  us  a complete  topographical  map 
of  Manhattan  Island,  showing  all  its  original  water-courses,  and  the  neces- 
sity for  proper  drainage,  is  General  Egbert  L.  Viele,  a descendant  of  the 
Knickerbocker  family  — not  that  of  romance,  but  the  genuine  family 
founded  by  Herman  Jansen  Knickerbocker,  who  settled  in  New  York 
when  the  metropolis  was  a little  fur-station,  and  married  the  daughter  of 
Von  De  Bogert,  surgeon  of  the  Dutch  ship  Eendragt,  In  one  of  the  gen- 
erations of  this  family,  Herman  Knickerbocker,  a judge  and  member  of 
Congress  in  the  time  of  Madison,  was  a man  of  wit  as  well  as  fortune, 
and  extremely  fond  of  practical  jokes.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Washington  Irving,  whose  genius  immortalized  his  name  — and  it  har 
since  become  a generic  term  by  which  the  descendants  of  the  original 
Dutch  settlers  are  designated.  Viele  was  the  author  of  the  State  public 
health  measures,  resulting  in  the  organization  of  a Board  of  Health  in 
1866,  which  consists  of  the  health  officer  of  the  port,  the  president  of  the 
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police,  and  two  commissioners,  one  of  whom  must  have  been  for  five 
years  a practicing  physician ; it  is  invested  with  extensive  powers. 

The  Fire  Department  force  numbers,  in  1880,  about  eight  hundred  and 
fifty.  The  old  volunteer  department  ceased  to  exist  in  1865 ; at  that 
same  time  steam  fire-engines  were  universally  adopted.  Three  commis- 
sioners control  the  department  and  enforce  all  laws  in  relation  to  the 
sale  and  storage  of  combustibles.  About  six  hundred  fire-alarm  boxes 
are  distributed  through  the  city,  and  the  keys  are  carried  by  policemen 
and  firemen,  while  a key  is  also  deposited  near  every  alarm-box  — its 
location  designated  upon  the  box  itself.  Some  forty-two  steam-engines, 
four  chemical  engines,  and  other  paraphernalia  for  extinguishing  fires 
afford  a curious  contrast  to  the  leathern  fire-buckets  used  prior  to  1730— 
when  the  first  fire  department  was  organized,  and  two  small  fire-engines 
ordered  from  London  “ by  the  first  conveniency.” 

The  public  and  private  markets  of  the  city  have  kept  pace  with  the 
demand.  Washington  Market  occupies  an  almost  square  block,  bounded 
by  Washington,  West,  Fulton,  and  Vesey  streets  — and  the  sidewalks  are 
roofed.  The  spectacle  within  is  one  of  interest,  particularly  in  the  holiday 
season.  The  great  produce  depot  and  distributing  center  of  the  country 
— the  termini  of  scores  of  inland  transportation  lines,  and  where  hun- 
dreds of  vessels  are  constantly  discharging  cargoes,  are  alongside.  Fulton 
Market  is  famous  for  its  fish ; and  about  a dozen  other  public  m^arkets 
are  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent.  With  the  establishment 
of  the  district  telegraph  system,  and  the  introduction  of  the  telephone 
into  general  use,  New  York  seems  prepared  to  overcome  every  inconven- 
ience in  the  way  of  magnitude.  Messenger  boys  are  ready  at  a moment’s 
notice  to  execute  any  commission  ; and  business  men  converse  with  ease 
in  different  localities.  Various  landmarks  have  passed  away  ; and  prop- 
erty has  changed  hands  and  risen  in  value,  in  a ratio,  which,  if  fully 
described,  would  seem  like  the  vagaries  of  imagination. 

One  of  the  dark  passages  through  which  New  York  has  recently  passed 
was  in  1872,  when  the  citizens  of  both  political  parties  combined  against  ' 
the  public  plunderers  who  had  for  years  controlled  the  city  government.  A 
committee  of  seventy  was  chosen,  and  the  leaders  of  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable conspiracies  ever  aimed  at  municipal  integrity  brought  to  jus- 
tice. The  following  year  was  marked  by  a severe  financial  panic. 

The  part  played  by  New  York  in  the  history  of  the  country  needs  no 
eulogy.  Facts  speak  eloquently  for  themselves.  When  our  future  shall 
be  the  past,  it  will  be  remembered  that  eight  premiers  of  the  nation  have 
been  of  New  York  birth  and  ancestry,  each  performing  his  duty  nobly  and 
well  in  times  of  peculiar  moment.  Neither  will  it  be  forgotten  that  New 
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York  has  furnished  eight  Vice-Presidents  — more  than  one  third  of  the 
number  since  the  birth  of  the  nation  — and  two  Presidents.  Of  eminent 
statesmen  whose  services  have  been  of  national  importance  and  whose 
names  and  fame  are  known  of  all  men,  no  State  presents  a better  record. 
The  city  and  State  are  virtually  one ; and  the  world  has  seen  few  social 
structures  with  a foundation  of  more  breadth  and  solidity.  In  tracing 
the  origin,  rise,  and  progress  of  New  York  we  have  aimed  at  something 
more  than  a mere  recital  of  events.  Political  quarrels  have  their  uses, 
and  wars  and  tumults  furnish  entertainment  and  instruction.  But  when 
we  would  learn  the  true  spirit  of  a community  we  must  become  intelli- 
gent as  to  the  material  of  which  it  is  composed.  We  have  studied  the  suc- 
cessive steps  by  which  a wilderness  island  has  been  transformed  into  a 
brilliant  and  powerful  metropolis,  its  boundless  wealth,  opinions,  and 
people  flooding  the  whole  continent;  and  now  with  a glimpse  of  the 
noisiest  and  busiest  thoroughfare  in  America — built  upon  the  site  of  the 

savao’e  pathway  — we  turn  the  final  page  of  this  work. 

^ Maetha  J.  Lamb. 


Bird’s-eye  Glimpse  of  Broadway. 
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1.  Manhattan  Island. 

2.  Westchester  Co. 

3.  Brooklyn  and  Suburbs. 


4.  Staten  Island. 

5.  Jersey  City  and  Hoboken. 

6.  Newark. 


7.  Elizabeth. 

8.  Paterson. 
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CHAPTER  LI. 

1880-1896. 

EXTERNALS  OF  MODERN  NEW  YORK. 


By  Mks.  Burton  Harrison. 

Continuation  of  the  Ge??.eral  History.  — “Thumb-Nail”  Sketches.  — Method  of 
Treatment.  — “ ThI  Capital  City  of  America.”  — Results  of  “Greater  New 
York”  Movement.  — Complications.  — Advance  in  the  Arts.  — Development  of 
Architecture.  — Criticism  of  Street  Paving  and  Street  Lighting.  — Depart- 
ment OF  Street  Cleaning.  — Blizzard  of  1888.  — Centennial  Celebration  of 
Washington’s  Inauguration  as  President.  — Washington  Memorial  Arch.  — 
Centennial  Celebration  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.— 
Columbian  Celebration.  — "Maval  Parade.  — Grant  Birthday  Dinner.  — Naval 
Exhibition.  — Street-car  Disturbances.  — Increased  Facilities  for  Travel. 

— Surface  Improvement.  — Cleopatra’s  Needle.  — Completion  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Bridge.  — Contemplation  of  other  Bridges.  — New  York  Harbor. — 
Statue  of  Liberty  Enlightening  the  World. — “The  New  Colossus.”  — New 
System  of  Docks.  — Immigration.  — Marine  Passenger  Traffic.  — Telephone 
System.  — System  of  Incandescent  Electric  Lighting.  — Development  of 
Electricity.  — Military.  — Fire  Department.  — Police  Force.  — Municipal 
Machinery.  — Post  Office  Department.  — Educational  Institutions.  — 
Churches  and  Mission  Houses.  — Domestic  Life.  — Hotels  and  Restaurants. 

— Charitable  Work.  — Clubs. — Amusements.  — Acquisitiveness  in  Pictorial 
Art.  — Collections  of  Rare  and  Fine  Art.  — Libraries. — Hospitals. — 

V ALEDICTION. 


Cornerof  Nassau  and  Wall  Streets. 


IN  bringing  down  to  date  the  general  history 
of  New  York  since  1880,  at  which  point 
the  able  and  conscientious  chronicle  of  Mrs. 
Lamb  came  to  a halt,  it  has  been  found  possible 
to  touch,  within  the  limits  of  a single  chapter, 
upon  only  such  salient  features  of  a great 
city’s  rapid  strides  in  civilization  as  may  prove 
interesting  to  the  casual  student  of  the  time. 

For  the  same  obvious  reason,  want  of  space, 
it  has  been  decided  to  tell  the  story  of  the  last 
fifth  of  the  century  by  "‘thumb-nail”  sketches 
of  the  various  departments  of  the  city’s  work, 
and  by  a brief  summary  of  progress  in  social 
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development,  rather  than  attempt  to  recite  incidents  chronologically  and 
separately.  We  shall  mention  externals,  chiefly,  — things  that  catch  the 
eye.  With  the  deeper  issues  of  religion  and  morality;  with  details 
of  the  fluctuations  of  society  attributable  to  reinforcements  from  abroad 
and  from  other  quarters  of  our  own  country  ; with  meditations  suggested 
by  the  fact  tliat,  as  Guizot  once  said  of  the  relation  of  France  to  the  rest 

of  Europe,  all  institutions  of  civilization  must 
pass  through  New  York  before  they  are  accepted 
elsewhere  in  America ; with  suggestions  for  the 
future  to  be  found  in  centralizing  here  the  in- 
fluences of  literature  and  art;  with  accounts  of 
our  struggle  for  great  wealth,  and  with  what  is 
to  be  learned  from  the  dropping  out  of  public 
consideration  of  those  who  do  not  maintain  it ; 
with  the  annals  of  political  abuses  and  party 
warfare  ; with  the  fret  and  fever  of  speculation, 
and  financial  questions  of  the  hour ; there  will 
be  no  attempt  to  deal.  It  is  enough  to  try  to 
outline  only  the  most  noticeable,  to  a looker-on, 
of  the  modal  differences  between  the  New  York 
of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago,  and  the  metropo- 
lis of  to-day.  To  quote  one  of  the  final  utter- 
ances of  Mrs.  Lamb’s  volume,  “ we  must  let 
facts  speak  for  themselves,”  and  leave  inferences 
to  be  drawn  by  the  reader. 

Although  still  lacking  in  the  fine  proportions 
of  a finished  work  of  art,  from  which  light  and 
leading  in  what  is  best  can  be  equally  had  in 
every  quarter  of  our  great  country.  New  York,  to-day,  has  taken  upon 
herself  many  of  what  must  be  the  final  aspects  of  the  capital  city  of 
America.  Early  in  this  year  1896  her  nominate  borders  included  nearly 
two  millions  of  inhabitants ; from  her  haunts  of  commerce,  finance,  and 
the  professions,  many  thousands  of  others,  workers  here  by  day,  over- 
flowed into  suburban  regions  to  sleep, — and  of  these  multitudes  it  is 
estimated  there  were  more  than  as  many  again  as  the  actual  dwellers 
within  the  fringes  of  the  town.  It  is  claimed  that,  with  Greater  New 
York  an  accomplished  fact,  there  will  be  a resident  population  of  more 
than  three  millions,  making  ours  the  second  city  of  the  werld  in  mag- 
nitude ; and  that,  unless  an  unexpected  change  occurs  in  the  tendency 
of  population  to  these  western  shores.  New  York  will,  before  the 
Twentieth  Century  is  well  upon  her  shining  way,  surpass  in  numbers 
her  only  rival,  London. 


New  Street. 
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Just  how  the  questions,  sentimental,  historical,  financial,  and  geo- 
graphical, involved  in  the  matter  of  consolidating  Brooklyn  and  the  adja- 
cent country  towns  with  New  York  are  to  be  adjusted,  is  at  the  present 
writing  undecided.  But  the  late  considerable  increase  in  variety  and 
numbers  of  those  who  claim  citizenship  in  the  metropolis  has  certainly 
induced  a corresponding  animation  in  her  intellectual  progress.  At  no 
time  has  the  curious  mosaic  of  nationalities  that  make  up  our  com- 
munity given  such  abundant  evidence  as  now  of  growth  in  culture,  and 
in  a capacity  for  transmission  through  influence  and  example  to  the 
country  at  large  of  what  it  has  acquired.  This  essential  of  a dominant 
city  is  here  asserted,  first,  because,  in  looking  back  at  the  time  before  the 
sixteen  years  to  be  recorded,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  thing  most  notice- 
ably absent.  Material  advance,  the  grosser  rewards  of  successful  efforts  in 
business,  had  then  already  been  attained.  But  New  York,  not  so  long 
ago  regarded  by  observers  as  primarily  and  merely  “ a centre  of  com- 
merce, a sovereign  of  finance,”  has  now  a rating  in  the  domain  of  the 
arts,  beginning  with  architecture,  that  may  well  kindle  civic  pride  in 
her  inhabitants. 

In  earlier  days,  her  most  prosperous  burgher  was  content  to  live  in  a 
brick  or  brown-stone  barn,  unlovely  of  exterior  ; and  of  such  dwellings, 
set  in  long  welded  rows.  Fifth  Avenue  was  composed,  save  for  a few 
hotels  and  churches,  the  public  squares  and  the  old  Keservoir,  St. 
Patrick’s  Cathedral,  the  white  marble  Stewart  house  (now  the  Manhat- 
tan Club),  the  Whitney  house,  and  some  new  apartment  houses,  afford- 
ing rare  but  pleasing  breaks  in  the  monotony.  But  the  first  revelation 
of  the  beauty  of  art  in  an  individual  dwelling  house,  one  that  produced 
a thrill  of  satisfaction  in  the  observer  of  such  things,  was  the  French 
chtoau  designed  by  Eichard  M.  Hunt  and  built  of  light-gray  limestone, 
for  W.  K.  Vanderbilt,  which,  taken  all  in  all,  is  still  the  best  we  have 
yet  seen  here.  It  was  to  Hunt,  who  died  in  1895,  that  New  York  and 
America  owed  their  real  modern  advance  in  architecture.  We  experi- 
enced the  influence  of  France  — the  only  country  with  a school  of  archi- 
tecture — for  the  first  time  when  he  had  completed  his  studies  in  Paris 
and  returned  to  New  York.  Other  instances  of  his  work  here  are  the 
Lenox  Library,  the  Tribune  Building,  and  the  Astor  and  Gerry  houses 
in  upper  Fifth  Avenue  ; and  we  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  more. 
Most  of  the  architects  since  Hunt,  who  have  made  a lasting  mark  upon 
their  time,  have  been  either  his  pupils  or  pupils  of  the  Paris  School  of 
Fine  Arts  where  he  was  their  forerunner.  Post,  Ware,  Van  Brunt,  and 
Gambrill  were  his  pupils.  McKim  and  White  were  pupils  of  Hunt’s 
pupils,  as  well  as  of  the  School  at  Paris ; and  the  greater  number  of  the 
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men  of  prominence  and  ability  now  practising  are  of  the  Paris  School. 
Ware  has  become  the  chief  of  the  excellent  Department  of  Architecture 
in  Columbia  University,  and  has  there  shown  himself  an  admirable 
instructor,  exercising  an  influence  long  to  be  felt. 

For  the  imprint  of  George  B.  Post’s  hand  upon  Fifth  Avenue  it  is 
natural  to  point  to  the  elaborate,  picturesque,  and  at  the  same  time  cheer- 
ful dwelling  of  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  whose  beautiful  iron  gateway  opens 
upon  the  Plaza.  Down  town,  many  office  buildings  command  admira- 
tion for  Post’s  art,  — among  them  the  Mills  Building,  the  Produce  Ex- 
change, the  Times  Building,  the  Cotton  Exchange,  the  World  Building, 
and  a twenty-five-story  structure  now  in  process  of  erection,  to  be  called 
the  St.  Paul  Building,  where  the  New  York  Herald  so  long  had  its  news- 
paper offices.  It  was  Post  who  introduced  here  the  “ steel-cage  construc- 
tion ” exhibited  in  our  much-discussed  and  many-storied  office  buildings  of 
this  end  of  the  century.  But  that  what  he  and  his  contemporaries  have 
accomplished  is  not  to  be  seen  on  the  outside  only,  of  the  new  structures 
for  occupancy  by  men  of  business,  appears  in  the  fact  that  not  only 
lawyers  and  architects  enjoy  to-day  offices  where  regard  is  shown  for 
comfort  and  health  in  surroundings,  but  even  printing-offices  are  light 
and  salubrious,  and  an  editor’s  sanctum  is  attractive  to  all  the  senses 
that  demand  good  treatment  as  a guarantee  for  well-being. 

The  work  of  McKim,  Mead,  & White,  together  with  that  of  Hunt  and 
Post,  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  artistic  achievement  in  America. 
Among  the  numerous  examples  of  the  genius  of  this  firm  scattered  about 
our  city  and  suburbs,  the  beginning  of  their  best  work  was  the  block  of 
Yillard  Houses  in  Madison  Avenue,  opposite  the  Cathedral,  designed 
upon  the  simple  and  classic  lines  they  have  since  made  famous.  More 
recent  erections,  several  of  which  are  mentioned  in  detail  in  the  course 
of  this  chapter,  are  the  Washington  Arch,  the  Madison  Square  Garden, 
the  Metropolitan  Club,  and  the  designs  for  the  new  quarters  of  the 
Universities  of  Columbia  and  of  the  City  of  New  York.  These  charming 
conceptions,  with  the  Boston  Public  Library,  may  be  taken  as  the  finest 
examples  of  the  intention  of  their  methods.  At  Sixtieth  Street  and 
Fifth  Avenue  the  white  apparition  of  the  Metropolitan  Club  rests  the 
eye  and  refreshes  the  spirit  after  contemplation  of  some  of  the  flamboy- 
ant hotels  and  houses  in  that  neighborhood  ; and  the  first  impression  in 
its  favor  is  strongly  re-inf orced  by  going  through  the  iron  grillage  of  its 
admirable  colonnade,  opening  on  a semi-circular  court,  to  view  the  grand 
interior  of  the  Club,  notably  the  entrance  hall,  sheathed  throughout 
with  richest  marbles, 

C.  C.  Haight  has  contributed  to  New  York  the  present  buildings  of 
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Columbia  College,  several  great  hospitals,  the  new  buildings  of  the 
Trinity  Corporation,  and  a number  of  private  houses.  Eenwick,  Aspin- 
wall,  & Kussell  have  been  made  famous  by  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral  and 
Grace  Church  and  its  new  buildings,  — all  specimens  of  the  pure  Ameri- 
can Gothic  as  introduced  by  the  late  James  Eenwick. 

E.  H.  Eobertson  is  the  architect  of  the  beautiful  building  of  the 
American  Tract  Society,  of  (with  Eowe  and  Baker)  the  United  Charities, 
and  of  the  Mohawk  Building,  as  well  as  of  St.  Paul’s  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  and  the  Corn  Exchange  Bank.  Bruce  Price  has  sent  his 
fancy  finely  soaring  aloft  in  the  twenty-story 
tower-like  building  of  the  American  Surety 
Company,  — that  rises,  pierced  by  innumerable 
windows,  opposite  Trinity  Church,  — and  is 
also  known  for  designs  of  many  attractive  pri- 
vate houses  in  and  near  New  York  and  else- 
where. 

George  Fletcher  Babb,  assistant  for  many 
years  of  Eussell  Sturgis,  upon  the  retirement 
of  that  eminent  architect  and  art  critic  from 
professional  affairs  went  into  partnership  with 
Cook  & Willard.  Babb  is  said,  upon  high  au- 
thority, to  be  ‘‘  naturally  more  of  an  artist,” 
and  to  have  “ more  feeling  for  delicate  and 
beautiful  detail,  than  any  one  yet  born  on  this 
side  of  the  water.”  The  work  of  his  firm,  and 
that  of  C.  W.  Clinton,  is  favorably  known  in 
many  quarters  of  the  town. 

The  late  Joseph  M.  Wells,  an  architect  whose 
ability  was  of  the  highest  order,  made,  when 
an  assistant  of  McKim,  Mead,  & White,  all  the 
drawings  for  the  Villard  houses  and  the  Century  Club ; and,  indeed, 
his  hand  was  seen  in  all  the  best  work  of  that  firm. 

The  talent  of  Carrdre  & Hastings,  who  also  began  their  labors  as 
pupils  of  McKim,  Mead,  & White,  is  brilliantly  known  throughout  the 
country  in  the  Ponce  de  Leon  Hotel  at  St.  Augustine,  Florida.  Thomas 
Hastings  is  an  able  exponent  of  architectural  art  as  a lecturer,  also. 
Their  success  has  been  emphasized  here  in  the  Mail  and  Express  Budd- 
ing, the  Edison  Building,  and  in  designs  for  many  private  houses. 

H.  J.  Hardenburg,  the  architect  of  the  Waldorf  Hotel,  is  erecting  the 
new  Astor  Hotel  adjoining  it.  The  great  Savoy  Hotel,  twenty  stories 
high,  and  of  an  Arabian  Nights  magnificence  within,  is  also  his  work ; 
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and  so  are  the  American  Fine  Arts  Building  in  West  Fifty-seventh  Street, 
and  the  new  Manhattan  FTotel. 

N.  Le  Brun  & Sons  have  supplied  the  fine  Metropolitan  Building  that 
covers  the  site  of  the  late  S.  L.  M.  Barlow’s  residence,  the  Home  Life 
Insurance  Company’s  Building,  and  many  school-houses  and  fire-engine 
houses. 

Of  Ernest  Flagg’s  clever  work,  some  of  the  most  pleasing  examples 
are  St.  Luke’s  Hospital,  the  Scribner  Building,  and  the  new  St.  Nicholas 

Skating  Eink,  the  latter  the  resort  of  smart 
society  in  New  York  when  debarred  by  freez- 
ing weather  from  its  usual  diversion  of  driving 
in  the  Park,  The  Postal  Telegraph  BiTlding, 
by  Harding  & Gooch,  is  a striking  structure,  — 
as  is  also  the  Ayer  Building  at  Broadway  and 
Leonard  Street.  The  Greenwich  Savings  Bank 
and  New  York  Clearing  House  are  particularly 
attractive  specimens  of  K.  W.  Gibson’s  work. 
The  Manhattan  Life  Insurance  Building  speaks 
for  the  taste  of  Kimball  & Thompson.  Dele- 
mos  & Cordes  are  to  be  credited  with  the 
huge  emporium  of  Siegel  & Cooper,  covering 
nearly  a city  block ; and  F.  L.  V.  Hoppin,  a 
pupil  of  McKim,,Mead,  & White,  whose  draw- 
ings of  the  New  York  State  Building  at  the 
Chicago  Fair  were  conspicuously  good,  has 
done  strong  and  original  work  in  private 
Exchange  Place,  houses.  The  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  so 

large  a factor  in  the  aesthetic  joys  of  our  day  and  generation,  was  designed 
by  Cady,  the  architect  also  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  of  the 
Shoe  and  Leather  Bank.  Carnegie  Music  Hall,  with  its  great  audi- 
torium and  minor  theatre,  and  many  rooms  and  studios  above,  was  the 
work  of  William  B.  Tuthill ; the  Colonial  Club  is  Henry  Kilburn’s.  To 
Cyrus  Eidlitz,  in  addition  to  many  another  architectural  success  familiar 
in  our  streets,  is  due  credit  for  the  charming  Savings  Bank  at  Twenty- 
second  Street  and  Fourth  Avenue,  the^  Eacquet  Club,  and  the  great  un- 
finished building  for  the  Bar  Association. 

Enough  among  the  recent  erections  in  New  York  have  been  cited 
to  give  a fair  idea  of  the  march  of  good  taste  and  refinement  fast 
removing  us  from  our  share  of  the  reproach  of  that  middle  period 
of  vulgar  and  lifeless  architecture,  that  babel  of  styles  seen  among 
English-speaking  races  everywhere,  which,  alas!  replaced  the  simpler 
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and  delightful  methods  of  Colonial  times  in  America.  Whilst  our 
island,  in  all  its  chief  business  and  home  localities,  is  dotted  inter- 
mittently with  such  fine  creations  as  have  been  named,  it  is  to  the 
upper  parts,  those  regions  not  so  long  ago  apparently  forgotten  by  the 
gods,  that  we  may  look  for  the  grouping  of  the  most  stately  edifices 
upon  appropriate  grounds. 

The  trend  of  great  wealth  toward  occupancy  of  the  eastern  side  of 
Fifth  Avenue,  above  Fifty-ninth  Street,  is  unmistakable.  Already  that 
quarter  displays  a series  of  palaces,  varying  in  architectural  merit,  but 
imposing  in  general  effect.  Thence,  undoubtedly,  Fashion  will  rule 
coming  generations  of  New  Yorkers ; and,  with  its  broad  open  space 
in  front,  looking  into  the  boscage  of  the  Park,  its  free  air  and  sunshine, 
its  facilities  for  reaching  with  ease  the  new  drives  of  the  town,  the 
locality  must  be  called  a wise  selection  for  those  who  can  afford  to 
enjoy  it.  In  the  Boulevard,  a continuation  of  Broadway,  and  on  Eighth 
Avenue  west  of  Central  Park,  enormous  apartment  houses  and  many 
handsome  dwellings  have  appeared. 

To  the  mausoleum  at  the  northern  end  of  Eiverside  Park,  where 
General  Grant  is  interred,  will  soon  be  added  the  attraction  of  a monu- 
ment befitting  the  fame  of  the  great  soldier  it  commemorates.  Kiver- 
side  Drive,  unsurpassable  in  its  views  of  the  Hudson  and  Palisades,  is 
already  dotted  with  substantial  houses  of  solvent  citizens. 

As  far  north  as  the  new  localities  designated,  and  as  far  south  as  old 
Washington  Square,  which  has  lost  none  of  its  prestige  as  a fashionable 
quarter,  New  Yorkers  are  already  forced  to  pursue  their  weary  way, 
to  include  in  their  social  intercourse  the  people  who  live  at  these 
opposite  extremes  or  along  the  lines  between  them. 

It  is  to  be  wished  that  the  glowing  tale  of  New  York’s  external 
progress  could  be  continued  to  include  praise  for  our  street  paving  and 
street  lighting.  In  the  first  particular,  although  in  some  parts  greatly 
improved,  and  in  many  parts  soon  to  be  still  further  improved,  by  the 
laying  of  asphalt,  our  city  is  open  to  sharp  criticism.  Upon  what  should 
be  our  best  thoroughfare.  Fifth  Avenue,  owing  to  the  incessant  jar  from 
the  passage  of  vehicles  over  stones,  conversation  is  not  possible,  other- 
'wise  than  at  a strained  and  fatiguing  pitch  of  the  voice.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  a visit  to  Paris,  London,  or  Washington,  where  wheels 
run  noiselessly  over  smooth  pavements,  is  regarded  by  New  Yorkers  as 
a “ rest.”  In  many  of  the  side  streets,  and  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city 
especially,  driving  is  rather  a punishment  than  a luxury.  The  irregu- 
larity of,  and  the  dirt  harbored  by,  these  old  pavements  make  them  a 
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blot  upon  our  civilization  which  no  beauty  of  sky  or  of  soaring  archi- 
tecture can  remove ; no  effort  on  the  part  of  householders  to  make 
attractive  the  outside  of  their  homes  can  avail  to  secure  for  us  pleasing 
streets,  when  the  pavements  are  so  unsightly  and  uncomfortable.  The 
total  sum  of  asphalt  laid  in  [N’ew  York  up  to  the  end  of  1894  was  62.34 
miles;  the  amount  laid  and  under  contract  since  is  7.55  miles.  Tor  the 
benefit,  if  not  for  others,  of  those  who  take  to  bicycles  and  now  form  so 
large  a part  of  our  locomotive  population,  several  more  of  the  avenues 
running  north,  to  connect  with  the  resorts  of  the  annexed  district,  are 
to  be  made  smooth  with  this  material ; and  a few  years  may  see  the 
existing  occasion  of  our  present  complaints  much  ameliorated. 

In  the  lighting  of  our  streets,  we  are  still,  in  some  portions  of  the 
city,  behind  many  towns  of  yesterday  throughout  the  country ; and  the 
traveller  abroad  now  sees  the  historic  haunts  of  Europe,  and  even  places 
in  the  storied  and  dormant  East,  better  illuminated  by  electricity.  . This 
is  certainly  remediable,  and,  we  hope,  is  soon  to  be  changed.  It  is  here 
commented  upon  because,  whilst,  to  be  true,  no  picture  may  be  drawn 
without  shadows,  the  shadows  we  live  in,  for  lack  of  street  lights,  are  a 
necessary  feature  of  any  picture  even  approximately  true  of  New  York 
in  our  time. 

Such  as  our  streets  are,  their  condition  was  far  worse  until  the 
Department  of  Street  Cleaning  passed  into  the  charge  of  Col.  George  E. 
Waring,  Jr.,  in  January,  1895.  For  many  years,  press  and  citizens  had 
been  protesting  in  vain  against  the  want  of  cleanliness  in  our  thorough- 
fares, and  the  fact  that,  except  Broadway  and  Fifth  and  Madison  avenues, 
most  of  those  in  populous  districts  were  encumbered  every  night,  and 
during  all  the  twenty-four  hours  of  Sundays,  with  standing  trucks  to  the 
number  of  more  than  sixty  thousand.  The  questions  arising  naturally  in 
every  man’s  mind.  Why  should  these  things  be  ? and  What  has  become 
of  the  money  appropriated  to  better  them  ? received  no  answer. 

Colonel  Waring,  fortunate  enough  to  secure  at  the  outset  of  his 
endeavors  the  services  of  a number  of  well-educated  and  well-prepared 
young  men,  many  of  them  graduates  of  technical  schools,  and  all  full 
of  enthusiasm  for  their  work,  judiciously  placed  these  aids  in  various 
positions  of  responsibility  under  him.  By  persistent  effort,  and  by  con- 
scientious attention  to  the  minutise  of  his  important  office,  the  new 
Commissioner,  little  by  little,  succeeded  in  putting  his  Department  into 
its  present  satisfactory  condition.  A marked  feature  of  the  new  regime 
has  been  the  reform  in  the  character  of  the  working  force.  To  bring 
this  about,  the  men  employed  were  made  to  feel  that  their  retention 
depended  entirely  upon  themselves,  — that,  if  they  worked  and  behaved 
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well,  they  would  be  kept ; if  the  reverse,  no  power  or  “ influence  ” of 
politicians  or  of  any  one  else  would  enable  them  to  hold  their  places. 
This  understood,  the  character  of  the  force  was  changed  as  if  bv  magic: 

’ to  t/  O 


New  York  Street  Cleaning  under  the  Old  and  the  New  Regime. 


such  removals  and  new  appointments  as  were  made  were  in  individual 
cases,  and  only  after  careful  examination ; and  the  muster  of  twenty- 
five  hundred  men,  working  efficiently  to-day,  is  practically  that  of  two 
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years  ago,  with  only  such  differences  as  proper  discipline  must  effect. 

The  matter  of  costuming  the  workers  in  white  duck  suits  and  caps, 
although  the  subject  of  satirical  comment  by  the  casual  critic,  is  use- 
ful for  many  purposes,  — keeps  the  men  more  easily  under  observation, 
and  is  even  gratifying  to  many  of  them,  because  it  identifies  them  with 
one  of  the  most  popular  reforms  in  recent  years?  though  others  are 
still  to  be  found  who  resent  any  uniform  as  a badge  of  servitude  no 
American  should  tolerate.  The  four  hundred  and  nineteen  miles  of 
paved  streets  on  the  island,  and  in  the  annexed  district  across  the 
Harlem  Eiver,  are  all  swept  once  a day,  three  fourths  of  them  twice  daily ; 
the  streets  of  considerable  traffic,  three  times  a day ; and  some  streets 
in  the  tenement-house  districts,  even  five  times  a day.^  Eegarding  the 
expense  to  the  city  of  this  notable  reform,  it  is  of  interest  to  know  that 
the  cost  of  all  the  work  of  the  Department,  including  the  removal  of 
snow  and  ice,  amounted,  for  the  year  1895,  to  three  cents  per  week  for 
each  member  of  the  population. 

The  appropriation  for  1895  for  the  Department  of  Street  Cleaning, 
with  an  allowance  from  the  Board  of  Health  added,  amounted  to 
$2,831,131.96,  for  the  five  items  of  administration,  sweeping,  carting, 
final  disposition,  and  rent  of  premises,  scows,  &c. ; and  of  that  amount 
there  remained  at  the  end  of  the  year  an  unexpended  balance  of  $126,- 
152.77.  The  expenditure  in  1895  for  removal  of  snow  and  ice  was  - 
$217,829.83.  The  outlay  of  this  busy  Department,  all  items  added,  for 
that  year,  was  in  excess  of  the  most  expensive  of  the  years  preceding ; 
but  the  service  rendered  to  the  public  was  greater  in  a much  larger  per- 
centage of  increase,  and  no  expenditure  by  the  municipality  in  our  time 
has  been  more  cheerfully  provided  for  by  the  tax-payers.  Hot  the  least, 
perhaps  the  most  considerable,  of  the  blessings  for  which  we  must  be  j 

grateful  to  Colonel  Waring’s  administration  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  j 

that  he  has  demonstrated  it  to  be  possible  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  | 
municipality  with  which  he  has  been  intrusted  not  only  with  the 
best  results  but  by  the  best  methods  of  an  efficient  business  enter- 
prise. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  a demonstration  will  make  it  pos- 
sible to  maintain  the  morale  and  efficiency  of  the  Department  under 
his  successors. 

In  March,  1888,  the  streets  were  for  some  days  seriously  encumbered 
by  an  extraordinary  snow-fall,  which  passed  into  local  tradition  under 

^ The  gatherings  of  this  industry,  being  street  sweepings,  ashes,  garbage  and  refuse,  amount 
to  2,500,000  tons  per  annum.  The  force  at  the  command  of  Commissioner  Waring  is  about 
1,400  street  sweepers,  700  drivers  with  horses,  and  some  200  other  men  in  various  capacities, 
bringing  up  the  toid\  ijersonnel  of  the  Department  to  about  2,500,  as  already  stated. 
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the  name  of  “The  Blizzard.”  Several  casualties  resulted,  among  them 
the  death  of  Eoscoe  Conkling,  an  ultimate  consequence  of  exhaustion 
incurred  by  trying  to  force  his  way  through  the  snow-drifts  in  Broad- 
way and  in  Union  Square  during  the  progress  of  the  storm.  For  a time 
the  wheels  of  busy  life  were  virtually  blocked ; and  photographs  of 
certain  localities  taken  at  the  time  suggest  rather  the  glaciers  of  the 
Alaskan  mountains  than  the  familiar  thoroughfares  of  New  York. 

On  April  30th,  1889,  the  beginning  of  the  centennial  celebration  of 
Washington’s  inauguration  as  President  lent  to  our  streets  a splendor  of 


Washington  Arch. 


animation  rarely  seen  here.  The  order  of  exercises  was,  in  brief, 
follows : At  sunrise,  salutes  of  artillery  were  fired,  and  at  9 o’clock  reli- 
gious services  were  held  in  various  churches,  — one  at  St.  Paul’s  Chapel, 
to  which  we  have  made  reference  elsewhere.  Beginning  at  9.45  o’clock, 
commemorative  speeches  were  heard  upon  the  steps  of  the  Sub-Treasury, 
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from  President  Harrison,  Hamilton  Pish,  and  Elbridge  T.  Gerry,  the 
latter  the  chairman  of  the  Centennial  Committee ; Clarence  W.  Bowen 
read  Whittier’s  poem,  ‘‘  The  Vow  of  Washington  ; ” the  oration  was  deliv- 
ered by  Chauncey  M.  Depew  ; a prayer  was  offered  by  the  Eev.  Dr. 
Storrs.  At  10  o’clock  was  put  in  motion  the  military  parade,  the  largest 
and  most  brilliant  array  of  troops  seen  in  New  York  since  war  times. 
The  head  of  the  column  started  from  Wall  Street  and  Broadway,  to  wend 
its  way  up-town  to  Madison  Square,  where,  passing  under  a triumphal 
arch  of  spring  flowers,  it  was  reviewed  by  the  President  and  Cabinet,  a 
host  of  other  civil  and  diplomatic  dignitaries  looking  on.  In  the  evening 
there  was  a dinner  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  given  by  the  Cen- 
tennial Committee  to  the  President ; and,  by  the  general  public,  German 
Singing  Societies  were  heard  in  an  open  air  concert  in  Madison  Square. 
From  dawn  till  midnight  the  streets  were  alive  with  throngs  of  people 
in  gala  dress  and  humor.  The  air  resounded  with  the  clash  of  joyous 
military  music.  Flags  took  the  April  breeze  with  daring  color  ; the  dull 
house  fronts  and  prosaic  buildings  of  commerce  were  ablaze  with  bunt- 
ing ; and  windovv^s  along  the  line  of  march  everywhere  were  crowded, 
many  having  been  sold  for  the  occasion  to  the  highest  bidders,  — one  of 
them  fetching  $150  for  occupancy  during  the  two  parades.  The  ex- 
travagant enthusiasm  of  English  people  over  the  processions  at  the 
Queen’s  Jubilee  was  surpassed  by  New  Yorkers  agog  over  the  Washing- 
ton Centennial.  On  May  1st.,  when  a great  industrial  parade  was  mar- 
shalled in  like  fashion  before  the  President,  the  scenes  of  the  preceding 
day  were  repeated.^ 

During  the  evenings  following  these  two  days  of  unceasing  excite- 
ment the  world  was  out-of-doors,  and  fire-works  witched  the  eye  with 
bedazzlenient.  It  is  safe  to  say  that,  at  the  final  close  of  the  proceed- 
ings, most  weary  citizens  dropped  into  bed  satisfied  to  relegate  the  cele- 
bration of  even  Washington’s  glory  to  the  distance  of  another  hundred 
years. 

An  imperishable  monument  of  this  strong  and  genuine  outburst  of 
New  York’s  regard  for  the  greatest  of  Americans  is  the  Washington 
Memorial  Arch,  finished  in  1891,  designed  by  Stanford  White,  and 
standing  on  Washington  Square  facing  the  lower  end  of  Fifth  Avenue. 

1 On  April  29th  there  had  been  a Centennial  Ball  at  the  Metropolitan  0})era  House,  with 
a quadrille  of  honor  in  which  Mrs.  Gerry,  Mrs.  Morris,  Mrs.  Cruger,  Mrs.  De  Peyster,  Mrs. 
Gracie  King,  Mrs.  Van  Renssellaer,  Miss  Schuyler,  Miss  Livingston,  and  Mrs.  Webb  repre- 
sented, in  this  pageantry  of  modern  days,  some  of  the  names  of  old  New  York.  During  the 
same  week  a fine  Art  Loan  Exhibition  of  historical  portraits  and  relics  was  on  view  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House. 
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The  present  permanent  structure,  built  of  marble,  by  popular  subscrip- 
tion, to  replace  a temporary  arch  made  for  the  celebration  and  the 
parade,  is  a noble  addition  to  the  architectural  embellishment  of  the 
town,  symbolizing  in  its  perfect  proportions  the  strength  and  symmetry 
of  the  ideal  of  our  republican  government  shaped  by  Washington.  It 
has  fitly  been  called  a ‘‘  poem  in  stone,”  and  is  destined  for  all  time  to 
lift  the  thoughts  of  observers  into  the  ethereal  regions  of  pure  art. 

On  February  4th,  1890,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  held 
its  centennial  celebration  in  New  York,  bringing  together  a remarkable 
-assemblage  of  famous  jurists  and  laymen.  At  the  exercises  in  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  House,  Chief  Justice  Melville  W.  Fuller  and  Associate 
Justices  Miller,  Bradley,  Harlan,  G-ray,  Blatchford,  Lamar,  and  Brewer, 
were  present.  In  the  evening,  at  a banquet  at  the  Lenox  Lyceum,  more 
than  eight  hundred  guests  were  seated.  On  this  occasion  James  C, 
Carter  of  the  New  York  bar  was  toast-master,  and  speeches  were  made 
by  Justice  Harlan,  Senator  Evarts,  Joseph  H.  Choate,  Eev.  Dr.  Win.  E. 
Huntington,  President  Seth  Low,  and  others. 

In  October,  1892,  the  patriotism  of  New  Yorkers  again  expressed  itself 
in  a mammoth  “Columbian  ” celebration,  which  lasted  for  several  days. 
This  began  with  a procession  of  fifty  thousand  school-children,  including 
Indians  from  the  schools  at  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania.  On  the  second  day, 
the  harbor  was  the  centre  of  attraction,  with  a naval  parade  of  all  the 
available  wmr  ships  of  the  United  States  and  of  foreign  nations,  attended 
by  numberless  other  craft.  On  the  12th  of  October  occurred  a military 
procession  in  which  forty  thousand  men  marched  from  the  Battery  to  Fifty- 
ninth  Street  between  sidewalks  black  with  jostling  crowds,  and  house 
fronts  of  which  every  window  showed  a muster  of  holiday  faces.  In 
the  evening  Madison  Square  was  illuminated,  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  watchers  patiently  kept  their  places  along  the  line  to  view  a 
night-parade,  with  allegorical  floats,  and  figures  fantastically  garbed,  its 
numbers  swelled  by  five  thousand  riders  of  bicycles. 

In  the  spring  of  1893  New  York  was  again  astir  with  tumultuous 
excitement  over  a naval  parade  instituted  for  the  entertainment  of 
foreign  visitors  in  war-ships.  An  international  flotilla,  gathered  at  Fort- 
ress Monroe,  Virginia,  and  consisting  of  English,  French,  German,  Dutch, 
Italian,  'Eussian,  Spanish,  Argentine,  Brazilian,  and  other  men-of-war, 
sailed  thence  for  the  harbor  of  New  York,  where  they  were  met  and 
made  welcome  by  an  American  squadron  under  Eear  Admiral  Gherardi, 
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assembled  in  their  honor.  On  April  27th,  amid  the  roar  of  many 
guns,  President  Cleveland  reviewed  this  fleet  at  anchor  in  the  Hudson 
River. 

It  was  a gray  day,  lighted  by  the  frequent  flashes  of  powder  from 
salutes,  when,  in  the  afternoon,  the  review  began.  As  the  United 
States  Steamer  “ Dolphin,”  with  the  President  on  board,  passed  between 
two  long  lines  of  foreign  and  American  battleships,  cannon  were  fired 
from  their  decks  in  swift  succession  ; shrouded  with  smoke  wreaths, 
the  yards  were  covered  with  thousands  of  sailors  and  marines;  and 
whistles  from  the  observation  fleet  sounded  shrill  above  the  mighty  and 
continuous  roll  of  drums.  Of  chief  interest  in  the  naval  array  were  the 
little  caravels  of  Spain,  reproductions  of  Columbus’  fleet,  which,  in  com- 
pliment to  America,  had  been  towed  across  the  Atlantic  by  the  Spanish 
ships  of  war.  At  the  Grant  birthday  dinner  that  evening,  at  the 
Waldorf  Hotel,  speeches  were  made  by  the  Duke  of  Veragua,  a lineal 
descendant  of  Columbus,  by  General  Horace  Porter,  and  by  each,  in 
turn,  of  the  foreign  admirals,  — or  by  orators  selected  by  several  of  the 
more  diffident  of  them  to  respond  to  the  toasts  to  their  nationalities  and 
commands.  Later  on,  the  same  evening,  occurred  the  naval  ball  at  the 
Madison  Square  Garden,  where  President  Cleveland,  the  foreign  guests, 
and  eight  thousand  citizens  were  present. 

It  was  reserved  for  the  28th  of  April  to  present  to  Hew  York  one  of 
the  most  striking  and  unique  of  spectacles,  — that  of  four  thousand 
brawny  tars  and  gallant  marines  from  the  foreign  war  ships,  armed 
men  of  nine  nationalities,  parading  in  peace,  but  in  arms,  in  military 
array  and  under  command  of  their  own  officers,  through  the  streets  of 
this  republican  and  commercial  metropolis.  From  the  reviewing  stand 
with  the  mayor  each  admiral  saw  his  blue  jackets  and  soldiers  march 
by  him.  From  Forty-second  Street  to  City  Hall  a double  wall  of 
crowded  spectators  surveyed  the  scene,  and  every  window  and  housetop 
was  alive.  That  day  was  followed  by  a banquet  given  by  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  to  the  city’s  guests ; and  the  officers  of  all  the  ships  were 
afterwards  entertained  at  the  University  Club. 

There  have  been,  from  time  to  time,  strikes  instituted  and  conducted 
in  the  city  of  New  York  by  the  “ Knights  of  Labor  ” or  other  organiza- 
tions of  working-people,  to  secure  larger  pay  and  shorter  hours  or  other 
amelioration  of  their  relations  to  employers.  The  one  the  general 
public  suffered  the  most  inconvenience  from,  and  felt  the  most  direct 
interest  in,  was  the  great  strike  at  the  end  of  January,  1889,  by  em- 
ployees of  surface  street-car  companies.  January  29  very  few  cars  were 
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running,  the  employees  of  thirteen  companies  had  quit  work  by  direction 
of  the  leaders  of  their  associations,  and  the  car  tracks  were  in  places 
obstructed  ; more  than  six  thousand  men  were  on  strike.  Next  day 
more  cars  were  running,  with  new  drivers  and  conductors  who  were  not 
members  of  the  associations ; but  the  police  were  kept  busy  protecting 
them  and  repelling  riotous  demonstrations,  — the  companies  declining 
all  overtures  for  compromise  or  treaty  with  the  strikers,  and  adding 
every  day  to  the  number  of  cars  in  actual  but  not  very  satisfactory  ser- 
vice, with  inexperienced  men  in  charge.  In  the  collisions  between  the 
mobs  and  police,  heads  were  broken  and  other  injuries  inflicted ; but  no 
considerable  amount  of  property  was  destroyed,  and  only  one  life  was 
lost.  February  5,  when  the  disturbances  had  continued  for  a week,  the 
leaders  called  the  strike  ‘‘  off,”  having  obtained  no  concessions,  admitting 
a crushing  defeat  for  the  labor  organizations,  and  leaving  their  men  to 
the  mercy  of  the  employers.  No  part  of  the  National  Guard  had  been 
ordered  out.  The  police  force  had  proved  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  had 
handled  it  with  discretion. 

In  1892  there  was  a great  strike  by  the  railway  employees  in  the  ex- 
tensive yards  at  Buffalo,  under  direction  of  the  “ Switchmen’s  Mutual 
Aid  Association.”  It  began  August  3,  and  continued  three  weeks  ; at 
first  only  two  hundred  men  were  out,  but  accessions  to  their  number 
soon  made  them  too  strong  for  the  local  police,  and  all  traffic  through 
Buffalo  was  suspended.  By  the  14th,  incendiaries  were  at  work,  and 
during  that  and  the  following  day  great  numbers  of  railway  cars,  many 
of  them  loaded  with  valuable  freights,  and  large  amounts  of  other  rail- 
way property  belonging  to  one  or  another  of  several  different  companies, 
were  destroyed.  On  the  15th,  the  local  civil  authorities  finding  them- 
selves powerless  to  deal  with  the  situation,  troops  were  by  the  Governor 
ordered  to  the  scene.  The  first  of  the  regiments  arrived  on  the  ground 
on  the  16th,  under  command  of  General  Doyle.  On  the  18th  the  entire 
National  Guard  of  the  State  was  put  in  motion,  and  Buflalo  soon  became 
a camp  of  some  eight  thousand  armed  men  ; though,  instead  of  immedi- 
ately being  over-awed  by  the  troops,  the  numbers  of  the  strikers  contin- 
ued for  a time  to  increase,  and  it  was  repeatedly  necessary  to  disperse 
the  mobs  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Firing  was  several  times  unavoid- 
ably resorted  to,  but  only  two  or  three  lives  were  sacrificed.  The  regi- 
ments from  the  city  of  New  York  attracted  general  attention  by  the 
fulness  of  their  ranks,  their  gallant  appearance,  cheerful  bearing,  excel- 
lent discipline,  and  admirable  efficiency.  Such  a demonstration  was 
said  to  be  costing  Erie  County  $50,000  per  day,  and  there  was  a loud 
protest  by  tax-payers  against  prolonging  tlie  uproar  and  the  continued 
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presence  of  the  soldiery.  On  the  24th  the  leaders  of  the  affray  called 
the  strike  “ off,”  confessing  defeat  for  the  switchmen. 

In  January,  1895,  occurred  a memorable  strike  by  employees  of  the 
trolley  street  railway  lines  in  Brooklyn,  for  which  the  police  were  soon 
found  inadequate.  On  the  18th  the  Second  Brigade  of  the  National 
Guard,  made  up  of  Brooklyn  regiments,  more  than  two  thousand  men,  was 
put  in  motion.  On  the  20th  (Sunday)  the  First  Brigade,  from  the  city  of 
New  York,  was  called  out.  General  Fitzgerald’s  order  was  given  at 
7.30  P.  M.,  and  by  midnight  only  one  regiment  had  not  reported  for  ser- 
vice. All  were  speedily  marched  to  the  scene  of  disturbance.  On  the 
21st,  4,261  men  of  the  First  Brigade,  out  of  a total  of  4,624  on  the  rolls, 
were  on  duty,  — including  a nearly  full  array  of  the  young  gallants  of 
Troop  A of  cavalry.  That  day  there  were  several  firings  in  the  streets 
of  Brooklyn,  and  many  conflicts  with  the  rioters.  On  the  22d  serious 
fighting  occurred  at  the  corner  of  Halsey  Street  and  Broadway,  where 
the  Seventh  Kegiment  was  repeatedly  engaged,  and,  exasperated  by  the 
showers  of  stones  and  bricks  from  the  roofs,  delivered  three  volleys  at 
the  mob.  At  11  o’clock  that  night  Colonel  Appleton,  at  the  head  of 
Company  K,  made  a determined  charge,  and  a number  of  the  crowd  were 
wounded  with  the  bayonet.  Again  at  midnight  there  was  another 
charge.  On  the  two  days  next  following,  like  demonstrations  were  neces- 
sary. On  the  25th  the  strike  was  on  the  wane.  Much  property  had 
been  destroyed  ; among  the  strikers  some  lives  had  been  lost,  and  wounds 
were  many.  The  casualties  to  the  troops  were  few,  except  that  there 
was  much  suffering  from  the  cold  and  inclement  weather.  The  strikers 
had  failed  of  success ; the  railway  companies  had  yielded  nothing.  On 
the  28th  the  commotion  had  ended,  and  the  First  Brigade  was  ordered 
home,  with  great  praise  from  all  observers  of  their  excellent  conduct 
throughout. 

In  1880  was  opened  the  West  Shore  Eailway,  which,  following  the 
west  bank  of  the  Hudson  Eiver  nearly  as  far  as  Albany,  extends  to 
Buffalo,  and  has  gone  into  the  control  of  the  New  York  Central 
and  Hudson  Eiver  Eailroad  Company. 

In  1886  the  Eapid  Transit  Company  of  Staten  Island  made  that 
beautiful  suburb  of  New  York  more  easily  accessible  by  boat  to  New 
Brighton  and  trains  connecting  Arrochar  and  Bowmans. 

Throughout  the  annexed  district,  north  of  the  city,  trolley-cars  and 
elevated  trains  flash  incessantly.  Since  1891  the  Suburban  Eapid  Tran- 
sit Company,  crossing  at  the  northern  end  of  Second  Avenue,  carries 
passengers  swiftly  and  comfortably  far  beyond  the  Harlem  Eiver.  Street- 
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car  lines  also  intersect  this  now  much  settled  region,  which  even 
the  impedimenta  of  building  materials  and  machinery  encumbering  the 
thoroughfares  have  not  been  able  to  divest  of  its  old  attraction.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  Port  Morris  the  deserted  mansion  of  Morrisania,  rebuilt 
by  Gouverneur  Morris  in  1799  and  until  recently  occupied  by  his  grand- 
children, now  rears  its  solitary  tower  above  verandas  overgrown  with 
unpruned  roses  and  honeysuckle.  The  old  elms  that  shaded  its  lawn 
remain ; but  the  lawn  itself  is  cut  in  two  on  the  water  front  facing  Ean- 
dall’s  Island  by  the  long  black  railway  bridges,  over  which  speed  noisy 
trains  belching  smoke  and  cinders,  to  and  from  the  station  of  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Eailroad  at  Mott  Haven.  This  ancient 
dwelling,  that  in  the  days  following  the  Eevolution-  gave  hospitality  to 
so  many  foreign  visitors  of  distinction,  and  to  Americans  who  helped  in 
the  shaping  of  the  nation,  has  shared  the  fate  of  other  landmarks  of  its 
kind,  and  is  overtaken  by  the  encroachment  of  a growing  city  which  the 
barrier  of  a river  could  not  keep  in  check. 

Cable-cars,  at  first  disapproved  of  by  New  Yorkers  upon  their  intro- 
duction in  Broadway  in  1894,  and  afterwards  in  Third  Avenue,  are  now 
found  to  be  an  indispensable  addition  to  the  city’s  comfort.  Looking  up 
Broadway  the  curious  spectacle  is  presented  of  an  apparently  continuous 
line  of  roofs  of  cars  occupying  the  centre  of  the  thoroughfare,  — so  close 
together  do  they  run  to  supply  the  needs  of  traffic.  A branch  line  of 
the  cable-cars,  diverging  from  Broadway  at  Twenty-third  Street  to  run 
along  Lexington  Avenue  to  the  upper  part  of  the  island,  has  proved  a 
boon  to  thousands  of  passengers  otherwise  unprovided  for,  and  has  come 
to  be  accepted  as  a necessary  outgrowth  of  the  development  of  New 
York,  despite  the  continuous  roar  of  the  as  yet  imperfect  machinery. 
A new  line  of  horse-cars,  running  along  Thirty-fourth  Street  from  river 
to  river,  has  just  passed  through  the  ordeal  of  bitter  opposition  encoun- 
tered by  all  such  enterprises  from  householders  disturbed  by  its  advent ; 
and,  like  all  such  additions  to  our  facilities  for  travel  in  the  streets,  is 
found  a thing  of  necessity.  But  when  the  most  is  said  for  the  various 
modes  of  conveyance  for  the  public  in  the  streets  of  New  York  to-day, 
the  trains  of  the  elevated  roads  are  still  overcrowded,  the  cable-cars  are 
jammed,  the  horse-cars  jog  along  packed  with  people  inside  and  out ; and 
the  shabby  old  omnibuses  that  survive  in  Fifth  Avenue  only,  — and  are 
not  an  example  of  “ survival  of  the  fittest,”  — to  be  a blot  upon  die 
moving  traffic  of  the  street,  are  at  times  filled  to  repletion  with  crumpled 
people.  We  have  not  yet  reached  the  period  when  the  able-bodied  citi- 
zen who,  not  commanding  the  services  of  a carriage  of  his  own,  and  being 
economically  inclined,  designs  to  get  from  point  to  point  of  his  city,  and 
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objects  to  be  jostled  by  his  fellows  huddled  together  like  pigs  on  their 
way  by  rail  to  market,  can  do  better  than  make  the  journey  afoot.  The 
high  rates  charged  for  public  cabs  and  carriages  are  a virtual  prohibition 
upon  their  use  for  most  people ; the  well  equipped  hansoms,  attractive 
in  appearance,  now  multiplied  in  Fifth  Avenue  and  about  the  uptown 
parks,  are  still  too  dear  for  the  conveyance  of  persons  of  moderate  means  ; 
and  even  those  two-wheeled  vehicles,  unless  furnished  with  rubber  tires, 


Vanderbilt  Dwellings  and  Fifth  Avenue  Stage. 


afford,  on  our  roughly  paved  thoroughfares,  not  the  most  restful  experi- 
ence for  weary  and  nervous  humanity. 

Few  aspects  of  surface  improvement  in  New  York  of  late  years 
present  a more  picturesque  and  gratifying  result  than  the  work  accom- 
plished by  the  Department  of  Public  Parks.  The  total  area  over  which 
the  jurisdiction  of  this  department  extended  in  1881  was  1.194  acres. 
In  1896  it  covers  almost  five  times  as  much  space.  Of  the  parks  added 
to  the  city  in  this  time,  we  have  Jeannette  Park,  so  called  in  honor  of 
the  heroic  sufferers  of  the  ship  of  that  name  in  the  storied  Arctic 
expedition.  This  occupies  the  site  of  old  Coenties  Slip,  and  comprises 
nearly  an  acre.  Eutgers  Park,  formerly  Eutgers  Slip,  is  another  water- 
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side  garden,  redeemed  from  the  squalor  of  down-town,  and  about  half  an 
acre  in  extent.  At  Mulberry  Bend,  near  the  region  historic  in  crime  and 
degradation  once  known  as  the  Five  Points  of  New  York,  an  expanse  of 
grass  and  shrubs  and  sunlight  will  soon  supplant  rookeries  of  tenement- 
houses  already  torn  down  to  give  it  place  ; around  it  are  gathered  chapels, 
mission-schools,  manufactories,  and  the  homes  of  decent  working  folk, 
who  will  enjoy  with  their  children  the  privileges  of  its  precincts.  At 
Corlear’s  Hook,  with  a water  front  on  the  East  Eiver,  south  of  Grand 
Street,  8 acres  have  been  taken  over  for  park  purposes.  The  East  Eiver 
Park  at  Eighty-fourth  Street  has  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  more 
than  8 acres.  About  20  acres  have  been  condemned  for  a park  along 
that  river,  between  One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  and  One  Hundred  and 
Fourteenth  streets  ; still  on  the  east  side,  another  but  smaller  park  has 
been  established  in  a crowded  locality  between  Pitt  and  Sheriff  streets 
on  Stanton ; and  yet  another  is  located  on  Hester  and  Norfolk  streets 
to  give  new  life  to  a like  region  of  squalor  and  misery ; a small  park  of 
the  same  intention  is  about  to  change  the  character  of  much  such  a 
neighborhood  on  the  west  side  of  the  town,  between  Twenty-seventh 
and  Twenty-eighth  streets.  Ninth  and  Tenth  avenues ; and  at  Seventy- 
second  Street  and  the  Boulevard  a little  wedged-shaped  bit  of  green- 
sward lends  its  cheerful  note  to  the  surroundings  of  macadam  and  brick 
and  mortar.  Washington  Bridge  Park,  of  20  acres,  will  he  a fitting  set- 
ting for  the  beautiful  structure  that  gives  it  a name. 

Of  the  New  Parks  acquired  by  the  city  in  1888,  the  possession  is  one 
upon  which  not  only  the  lover  of  rus  in  urhe,  but  every  intelligent  citi- 
zen, must  heartily  congratulate  himself.  They  are  of  inestimable  value 
to  the  appearance  and  health  of  the  annexed  district;  and  when,  one- 
day,  the  pleasure-seeker  of  the  future  shall  speed  on  his  wheel  or  in  his 
electric  carriage  along  the  miles  of  perfect  driveway  that  connect  them, 
he  will  lift  up  his  voice  in  praise  of  the  wisdom  and  foresight  that  placed 
these  covetable  suburbs  at  his  disposal. 

Van  Cortlandt  Park,  where  120  acres  have  been  set  aside  as  a parade 
ground  for  military  exercise,  covers  1,132  acres  in  all,  of  which,  from 
most  of  the  drives,  all  the  visible  area  seems  forest-clad.  It  is  full  of 
nooks  of  sylvan  beauty,  and  still  enshrines  the  Van  Cortlandt  dwelling- 
house,  an  interesting  relic  of  old  aristocratic  New  York.^ 

^ This  house  was  built  in  1748  by  Frederick  Van  Cortlandt,  the  great-great-grandf  ither 
of  its  last  owner,  Augustus  Van  Cortlandt.  The  property  was  bought,  in  about  1690,  by 
Frederick’s  father.  Jacobus,  from  his  father-in-law,  Frederick  Philipse,  Lord  of  the  Manor  of 
Philipseburg,  now  Yonkers.  The  country  all  about  the  house  having  been  debatable  ground 
during  the  Revolution,  the  generals  on  both  sides,  including  Washington  and  the  French 
generals,  were  there  at  different  times.  An  interesting  fact  in  connection  with  the  house  is 
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Bronx  Park,  taking  its  name  from  the  little  river  whose  course  for 
many  a mile  is  shaded  by  trees  of  the  virgin  forest,  has  662  acres.  Pel- 
ham Bay  Park,  beautifully  situated,  abundantly  wooded,  its  shores  laved 
by  the  sparkling  waters  of  the  Sound,  and  still  adorned  with  picturesque 
villas,  many  of  them  abandoned  by  their  former  owners  who  found  them- 
selves called  upon  to  surrender  their  dwellings  for  civic  necessity,  con- 
tains 1,756  acres.  A point  of  special  attraction  to  this  vicinity  is  found 
in  the  building  and  grounds  of  the  Country  Club,  within  and  near  whose 
trimly  kept  enclosure  a number  of  wealthy  and  fashionable  New  Yorkers 
have  elected  to  make  their  homes  for  all  the  year  round,  in  villas  and 
cottages  built  and  equipped  with  all  the  taste  of  modern  art  and  all  the 
nicety  of  modern  fittings.  The  club-house,  a centre  of  reunion  for  these 
and  remoter  neighbors,  as  well  as  for  members  who  live  in  New  York, 
is  charmingly  designed  and  placed.  Winter  and  summer  sees  it  fre- 
quented by  parties  arriving  by  coach  or  drag  or  train.  With  golf-links, 
tennis-courts,  and  other  opportunities  for  the  sports  men  and  women 
share  in,  its  maintenance  is  a good  illustration  of  the  increased  habit  of 
country  life  among  the  classes  of  our  community  to-day.  ^ 

Crotona,  having  141 J acres;  Claremont,  38  acres;  St.  Mary’s,  12 
acres,  — are  smaller  parks  north  of  the  Harlem  Kiven  Bronx  and 
Pelham  Parkway ; a strip  600  feet  wide,  connecting  the  two  parks  most 
easterly  and  containing  95  acres ; Mosholu  Parkway,  connecting  Bronx 
and  Van  Cortlandt  Parks  and  covering  80  acres;  and  Crotona  Parkway, 
connecting  Crotona  and  Bronx  Parks  and  covering  12  acres,  — are 
destined,  at  some  future  day,  to  be  broad,  magnificent  avenues,  linking 
together  the  localities  indicated  by  one  continuous  chain  of  perfect 
roadways  and  walks. 

In  1880  the  Eiverside  Drive  was  completed.  This  superb  addition 
extending  for  nearly  three  miles  along  the  east  bank  of  the  Hudson  Eiver, 
beginning  at  Seventy-second  Street,  and  commanding  views  of  the  river 
below  and  the  Palisades  beyond,  is  a conspicuous  ornament  of  New 
York;  and  the  Eiverside  Park  will  be  more  attractive  when  the  re- 
cently authorized  widening  shall  have  been  made,  by  filling  in  the  land 
under  water  to  provide  a broad  stretch  of  greenery  between  the  railroad 

that  William  IV.  of  England  was  a visitor  in  his  early  youth,  when  serving  as  a midshipman 
under  Admiral  Sir  Robert  Digby,  who  was  an  admirer  of  one  of  the  Miss  Van  Cortlandts  of 
that  day,  and  used  to  bring  the  young  midshipman  with  him  occasionally.  Two  wooden 
eagles  presented  to  their  ancestor  by  Admiral  Digby,  who  had  captured  them  from  a Spanish 
privateer,  are  still  in  possession  of  the  Van  Cortlandt  family.  By  vote  of  the  Park  Commis- 
sioners the  care  of  this  mansion  has  been  given  to  the  Colonial  Dames  of  New  York,  who  are 
to  preserve  the  rooms  in,  as  far  as  possible,  the  original  condition,  — using  some  of  them  as  a 
museum  for  Colonial  relics. 
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tracks  and  the  river.  Farther  north,  beginning  at  One  Hundred  and 
Seventy -first  Street  and  extending  to  One  Hundred  and  Eighty-fourth, 
another  and  beautiful  section  of  the  river  front  has  been  appropriated 
for  Fort  Washington  Park,  to  include  about  40  acres  of  hillsides  admir- 
ably adapted  to  park  uses  and  already  well  supplied  with  a growth  of 
large  trees.  On  the  more  elevated  stretches,  in  the  middle  space  between 
the  Hudson  and  the  Harlem,  title  has  but  now  been  acquired  for  St. 
Nicholas  Park,  between  One  Hundred  and  Thirtieth  and  One  Hundred 
and  Forty-first  streets,  of  an  area  of  30  acres;  and  for  Colonial  Park, 
nearly  half  as  large,  between  One  Hundred  and  Forty-fifth  and  One 


The  Mall,  Central  Park. 

Hundred  and  Fifty-fifth  streets,  east  of  Bradhurst  Avenue.  In  1894 
work,  now  nearly  finished,  was  begun  upon  the  Harlem  Eiver  Drive- 
way, 150  feet  wide,  running  along  the  water’s  edge  from  One  Hun- 
dred and  Fifty-fifth  Street  to  Fort  George.  Morningside  Park  is  a 
beautiful  area  of  high  commanding  ground  north  of  One  Hundred  and 
Tenth  Street;  near  it  are  to  arise,  for  the  glory  of  the  city  in  all 
time,  the-  new  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  the  new  buildings  of 
Columbia  University,  Barnard  College,  and  the  new  St.  Luke’s  Hospital. 

Of  the  minor  improvements  and  additions  to  Central  Park,  continu- 
ally going  on,  the  sum  is  considerable ; and  New  York’s  chief  pleasure- 
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ground  is  to-day,  in  its  perfected  beauty  of  driveways,  lawns,  and  bosky 
woodlands,  shrubbery,  flowers,  and  gleaming  bits  of  water,  more  finished 
to  the  eye  than  the  celebrated  public  parks  of  any  European  capital. 
Great  trees  it  may  never  possess,  owing  to  the  thin  soil  and  abundant 
rock  near  the  surface ; but  even  now  there  are  pleasing  illusions  to  be 
had  of  sylvan  solitudes  that  shut  out  the  encompassing  brick  and  stone 
and  marble  of  the  streets  and  avenues  on  either  side,  and  every  year 
adds  perceptibly  to  the  umbrageous  effects  without  which  no  sense  of 
rural  joy  is  possible  in  a landscape. 

Costly  additions  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  and  to  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  and  are 
still  in  progress. 

The  most  important  single  incident  of  the  decoration  of  Central  Park 
was  the  erection  with  appropriate  ceremonial,  on  a knoll  facing  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  of  the  Egyptian  monolith  commonly 
called  “ Cleopatra’s  Needle,”  sixty-nine  feet  high  and  weighing  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  tons,  made  of  the  rose-red  granite  of  Nubia,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  city  through  the  Department  of  State  at  Washington,  by 
Ismail  Pacha,  the  late  Khedive.  The  history  of  the  obelisk  is  epito- 
mized in  the  inscription  upon  the  medals  struck  to  signalize  the  occa- 
sion and  then  awarded  to  the  best  one  hundred  of  the  scholars  of  the 
public  schools;  ‘‘Presented  to  the  United  States  by  Ismail  Pacha, 
Khedive  of  Egypt,  1881  ; quarried  at  Syrene,  and  erected  at  Heliopolis 
by  Thotmes  III. ; re-erected  at  Alexandria,  under  Augustus ; removed 
to  New  York  through  the  liberality  of  W.  H.  Vanderbilt,  by  the  skill 
of  Lieut.-Commander  Gorringe,  U.  S.  N.” 

Tlie  official  presentation  of  this  splendid  relic  from  the  cradle  of  old- 
world  civilization  took  place  on  February  22,  1881,  when  the  monolith 
was  unveiled  in  the  presence  of  a large  gathering  of  enthusiastic  people. 
John  Taylor  Johnston  presided;  there  was  prayer  by  the  Eev.  Dr. 
Howard  Crosby;  a hymn  written  by  Eichard  Watson  Gilder  was  sung; 
and  an  address,  offering  Egypt’s  gift  to  the  New  World,  and  made  by 
Senator  Win.  M.  Evarts,  was  responded  to  on  the  part  of  the  city  by 
Mayor  Grace.  Mr.  Vanderbilt  was  unfortunately  absent  because  of  an 
illness.  Algernon  Sydney  Sullivan  presented,  in  behalf  of  the  Numis- 
matic and  Archaeological  Society,  to  Lieutenant-Commander  Gorringe,  a 
silver  medal  commemorative  of  his  achievement. 

At  Battery  Park,  in  what  was  formerly  the  emigrant’s  landing-place 
upon  his  arrival  on  the  shores  of  America,  the  Park  Department  has 
now  in  process  of  completion  a valuable  and  interesting  aquarium,  at  an 
outlay  of  between  $200,000  and  $300,000  already  expended,  which, 
when  finished,  will  rival  the  famous  Aquarium  at  Brighton  in  England. 
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In  the  summer  of  1895,  under  authority  of  an  act  of  the  Legislature, 
the  Commissioners  of  Public  Parks  set  aside  and  appropriated  for  the 
uses  of  a Botanical  Garden,  250  acres  near  Williamsbridge,  embracing 
the  most  lovely  portion  of  Bronx  Park,  and  extending  to  and  across  the 
Bronx  Eiver.  Although  many  years  must  necessarily  elapse  before  this 
enterprise  can  be  considered  complete,  to  have  it  undertaken  under  such 
auspices  is  a step  to  be  heartily  applauded  by  New  Yorkersd 


Brooklyn  Bridge,  crossing  the  East  River. 


The  24th  of  May,  1883,  saw  the  completion,  and  the  formal  opening 
to  general  use  and  traffic,  of  one  of  the  noblest  achievements  in  all  the 
world  of  engineering  skill,  — an  enterprise  begun  fourteen  years  before, 
— the  great  work  of  the  suspension  bridge  over  the  East  Eiver,  con- 
necting Brooklyn  with  New  York.  Upon  this  occasion  a cortege  — 
including  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  Secretaries  Eolger 
and  Frelinghuysen,  with  Mayor  Edson  of  New  York,  and  accompanied 
by  Governor  Grover  Cleveland  and  Lieutenant-Governor  Hill — went  on 

1 It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  to  the  city  of  the  land  for  the  new  parks  acquired  in  1888  has 
been  $9,969,603.04  ; and  in  this  connection  it  is  interesting  that  the  original  cost  of  the 
Central  Park  (now,  according  to  Mayor  Gilroy’s  estimate,  to  be  valued  as  mere  real  estate  at 
$200,000,000)  was  only  $5,000,000.  In  1856  the  valuation  for  taxation  of  the  12th,  19th, 
and  22d  wards,  where  Central  Park  lies,  was  $21,875,230  ; in  1894  the  valuation  for  taxation 
of  the  same  area  was  $660,968,516. 
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foot  across  the  beautiful  struc- 
ture that  hangs,  like  a spider’s 
thread  for  lightness,  across  the 
river,  high  enough  to  permit 
the  passage  beneath  of  the 
loftiest  masts  of  ships.  These 
dignitaries  were  met  at  the 
New  York  tower  by  Acting- 
President  Kingsley  of  the 
Bridge  Trustees,  and  by  Gen- 
eral Jourdan  with  his  staff ; 
conducted  thence  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  Brooklyn  tower, 
they  were  there  received  by 
Mayor  Seth  Low  of  Brooklyn. 
A full  holiday  on  that  side, 
with  parades  of  the  military 
and  a half-holiday  in  New 
York,  gave  opportunity  and 
inclination  for  public  expres- 
sion of  satisfaction  in  an  event 
generally  esteemed  the  pre- 
cursor of  an  ultimate  union  of 
the  two  cities  under  one  mu- 
nicipal organization.  Speeches 
of  presentation  and  acceptance, 
of  felicitation  and  good  fellow- 
ship, were  exchanged  between 
all  the  officials  ; a reception 
to  the  President,  with  a dinner 
and  fireworks,  followed  in  the 
evening  ; and  a great  day  thus 
closed,  pleasurable  to  all  con- 
cerned. 

The  largest  scheme  of  en- 
gineering enterprise  and  genius 
New  York  is  likely  to  see  at- 
tempted during  the  next  de- 
cade, is,  now  that  questions 
as  to  powers  and  rights  have 
been  adjudicated  in  the  Su- 
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preme  Court  of  the  United  States,  apparently  assured  of  accomplishment, 
— the  North  Eiver  Bridge,  projected  to  cross  the  Hudson  Kiver  from 
Twelfth  and  Bloomfield  streets  in  Hoboken,  above  the  houses  and 
at  right  angles  to  and  over  the  river  to  Tenth  Avenue  and  Twenty-second 
Street  in  New  York.  Eailway  trains  crossing  it  are  to  land  passengers 
within  a few  hundred  feet  of  Madison  Square.  The  approach  in  New 
York  will  be  connected  on  a level  with  the  Sixth  Avenue  Elevated  Eail- 
road  at  Twenty-second  Street,  and  thence  rise  as  it  nears  the  river. 
Connections  in  New  York  will  also  be  made  with  the  New  York  Central 
and  Hudson  Eiver  Eailroad  at  Thirtieth  Street  and  Ninth  Avenue,  and 
through  it  with  the  railway  system  of  New  England.  Connections  in 
New  Jersey  will  bring  it  into  relation  with  the  entire  railroad  system 
of  the  remainder  of  the  continent  to  the  westward.  The,  at  first  sight 
insurmountable,  obstacle  to  any  bridge  in  this  quarter  was  the  long 
supposed  necessity  for  piers  in  the  river,  requiring  three  hundred  feet 
or  more  of  foundation,  and  not  only  prohibitive  in  cost  but  creating  an 
insufferable  impediment  to  navigation.  The  bridge,  as  now  designed, 
will  be  built  by  a corporation  under  an  Act  of  Congress,  supplemented 
by  State  legislation ; it  has  been  designed  with  great  boldness,  but 
has  received  deliberate  sanction  of  engineers  of  the  greatest  repute, 
and  is  possible  because  of  recent  improvements  in  the  subservient  arts. 
It  will  be  of  a single  span  of  nearly  or  quite  thirty-two  hundred  feet 
in  length,  with  two  decks  and  a capacity  for  fourteen  railway  tracks,  in 
addition  to  promenades.  It  is  expected  to  afford  accommodation  for 
local  electric  cars ; for  suburban  trains  to  enable  residents  of  the  hill- 
country  of  New  Jersey  to  cross  to  New  York  for  theatre  or  opera,  for 
example,  and  to  return  the  same  evening  without  inconvenience ; for 
freight-trains,  and  for  express  trains  for  general  travel.  This  gigantic 
structure,  one  thousand  to  thirteen  hundred  feet  longer  than  the 
present  Brooklyn  Bridge,  is  not  to  be,  like  that,  a suspension  bridge. 
The  plan  is  for  something  of  the  nature  of  a braced  arch ; but, 
instead  of  being  erect  and  in  compression,  the  arch  is  to  be  inverted 
or  suspended  from  the  towers,  and  in  tension.  It  will  be  swung, 
of  course,  high  above  the  shipping  in  the  river  below;  and  no  pier 
will  obstruct  any  of  the  uses  of  the  water.  There  will  be  no  re- 
strictions as  to  the  working  speed  over  the  bridge  ; all  traffic  may  be 
as  rapid  as  over  an  ordinary  solid  road-bed.  The  architectural  featiu’es 
will  make  it  as  attractive  to  the  eye  as  the  Brooklyn  Bridge ; and 
the  importance  of  this  addition  to  the  facilities  of  life  in  New  York 
is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  scant  space  devoted  to  it  here  in  these 
few  brief  sentences. 
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Another  scheme  is  for  a bridge  of  a somewhat  different  kind; 
authorized  by  an  Act  of  Congress  to  cross  the  Hudson  Eiver  from 
at  or  near  the  westerly  end  of  West  Sixty -fifth  Street;  and  the 
engineer’s  plans  for  that  enterprise,  also,  have  recently  received  official 
approval. 

Actual  construction  of  a bridge  for  railways  and  for  general  traffic  is 
now  about  to  be  commenced  by  a company  under  a charter  granted  by 
the  State,  at  or  near  East  Sixty-fifth  Street  and  Lexington  Avenue  in 
New  York,  to  be  extended  across  Blackwell’s  Island  and  the  East 
Kiver  to  Brooklyn,  as  an  outlet  to  neighboring  territory  and  to  the 
system  of  railways  on  Long  Island.  After  years  of  litigation,  the  Court 
of  Appeals  has  recently  finally  affirmed  the  authority  for  .that  enter- 
prise ; and,  as  capital  has  been  already  enlisted,  there  should  be  no 
further  considerable  delay  in  completion  of  the  structure. 

To  relieve  the  embarrassing  congestion  already  experienced,  at  certain 
hours  every  day  when  the  crowds  are  greatest,  in  travel  on  the  present 
Brooklyn  Bridge,  and  to  be  built  and,  like  the  one  now  in  use,  to  be 
controlled,  by  the  two  (then  probably  united)  municipalities,  a second 
public  bridge  has  been  authorized,  and  is  to  be  very  soon  Tealized,  be- 
tween New  York  and  Brooklyn,  from  Corlear’s  Hook  at  right  angles 
to  the  East  Eiver.  The  engineers  are  now  engaged  in  the  preliminary 
work  of  preparation  for  the  foundations. 

In  1882  the  shafts  on  the  New  York  side  of  the  projected  tunnel  to 
run  under  the  Hudson  Eiver,  and  to  debouch  in  or  near  Washington 
Square,  were  begun  ; but  this  work  is  still  among  the  mysteries  of 
Mother  Earth ; the  public  is  afforded  no  information  with  regard  to  it. 

Crossing  the  Harlem  Eiver  from  One  Hundred  and  Eighty-first  Street 
and  Manhattan  Avenue  to  Aqueduct  Avenue,  the  most  beautiful  link  of 
our  island  with  the  mainland  is  Washington  Bridge,  completed  in  1889. 
The  lovely  curves  of  the  central  spans  rising  a hundred  and  thirty-five 
feet  above  high-wmter  mark  of  the  silver  shining  stream,  the  substantial 
effect  of  the  granite  abutments  and  parapets,  and  its  total  length  of 
2,384  feet,  make  of  this  structure  a sight  imposing  and  memorable  to 
him  who  looks  upon  it,  — a notable  work  of  art. 

High  Bridge,  a short  distance  below  Washington  Bridge  and  carrying 
the  old  Croton  Aqueduct,  has  long  been  a conspicuous  and  striking 
object  in  the  landscape  at  this  point.  And  instead  of  McCombs  Dam 
Bridge,  the  ancient  wooden  structure,  always  out  of  repair,  over  which 
New  Yorkers  of  the  last  generation  rattled  in  their  carriages  on  the  way 
to  Jerome  Park  races,  is  soon  to  be  seen  a new  bridge  over  the  Harlem, 
so  stately  and  magnificent  that  few  of  its  kind  will  venture  to  assert  a 
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claim  for  notice  in  competition  with  it.  In  furtherance  of  this  public 
improvement,  the  viaduct  over  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fifth  Street  from  St. 
Nicholas  Place  was  opened  in  1894  by  the  Department  of  Public  Works. 

A new  and  improved  drawbridge  for  the  New  York  Central  and 
Hudson  Kiver  Eailroad  Company,  and  to  provide  for  all  the  traffic  of 
the  Grand  Central  Station  at  Forty-second  Street,  is  now  nearly  com- 
pleted across  the  Harlem  Eiver  at  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-fourth 
Street  and  Park  Avenue,  at  an  elevation  of  twenty-four  feet  above 
the  high  water  of  spring  tides.  Of  the  other  bridges  across  the  Harlem, 
that  at  One  Hundred  and  Thirtieth  Street  and  Third  Avenue  has 


Washington  Bridge,  Harlem  River. 

longest  been  familiar  to  visitors  to  and  dwellers  in  the  Annexed  District 
and  Westchester  County,  but  is  soon  to  give  place  to  a new  structure 
elevated  to  the  level  of  the  one  just  mentioned,  to  facilitate  the  uses  of 
the  water  by  river  craft.  The  Suburban  Eapid  Transit  Eailway,  now 
a part  of  the  general  system  of  the  Manhattan  Elevated  Eailway  Com- 
pany, and  the  Harlem  Eiver  Branch  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
and  Hartford  Eailroad,  share  the  use  of  the  excellent  and  high  draw- 
bridge extending  from  the  northern  end  of  Second  Avenue. 

In  January,  1895,  a drawbridge  was  opened  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Works  over  the  Harlem  Ship  Canal  at  the  junction  of  Spuyten 
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Duyvel  Creek  and  Harlem  Elver  at  Kingsbridge  Eoad.  This  Canal  has 
been  made,  and  is  still  in  process  of  deepening,  by  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment, to  meet  the  demands  of  commerce  between  the  Hudson  Eiver 
and  Long  Island  Sound.  Where  what  was  once  called  Spuyten  Duyvel 
Creek  enters  the  Hudson  Eiver,  the  old  and  now  out  of  date  drawbridge, 
built  upon  piles  and  just  above  the  level  of  high  water,  is  still  in  use  by 
the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  Eiver  Eailroad  ; but  such  an  impedi- 
ment will  not  long  be  tolerated  by  the  commerce  the  canal  is  intended 
for. 

Perhaps  most  of  all  to  a home-returning  traveller  on  the  deck  of  a 
ship  that  has  just  crossed  the  Atlantic  — but  in  some  degree  to  anybody 
and  everybody,  by  day  or  by  night,  and  in  every  aspect  — the  harbor  of 
New  York  is  beautiful.  The  forts  that  guard  the  approaches,  and  well 
to  the  north  of  the  formidable  works  at  Sandy  Hook,  are  Wadsworth  on 
the  Staten  Island  shore  of  the  Narrows,  Tompkins  above  it,  and  Hamil- 
ton and  LaFayette  on  the  opposite  line  of  Long  Island.  On  Governor’s 
Island,  the  headquarters  of  the  Military  Department  of  the  East,  is 
Fort  Columbus  ; while  on  a projection  of  land  near  the  Battery  the  round 
pile  of  Castle  Williams  comes  into  view.  Willet’s  Point  and  Fort 
Schuyler  dominate  the  East  Eiver. 

At  the  Lower  Quarantine  Station,  below  the  Narrows,  a floating  hos- 
pital is  maintained  for  the  retention  of  immigrants  dangerous  to  the 
health  of  the  community ; and  at  the  main  Quarantine  Station,  on 
Staten  Island,  are  in  evidence  the  health  officers  who  have  so  effectually 
and  faithfully  kept  from  the  homes  of  New  York  the  scourges  of  cholera, 
yellow  fever,  and  typhus  fever,  several  times  of  recent  years  threatened 
to  be  brought  in  by  shipping. 

With  these  protections,  military  and  sanitary,  and  the  new  system  of 
mortar  defences  at  Sandy  Hook,  the  approaches  to  New  York  seem  to  be 
thoroughly  guarded  from  any  danger  now  likely  to  assail  us  ; and  be- 
tween them  yearly  sails  a vast  fleet  of  steamers  and  other  vessels  carry- 
ing from  New  York  travellers,  specie,  grain,  breadstuffs,  oil,  iron,  cattle, 
and  everything  else  the  world  beyond  demands  from  our  continent,  or 
bringing  to  us  visitors  and  immigrants  in  large  numbers,  with  mer- 
chandise of  every  variety  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe. 

In  July,  1880,  the  last  remains  of  Diamond  Eeef,  situated  between 
Governor’s  Island  and  the  Battery,  were  successfully  removed,  after 
eleven  years  spent  in  patiently  drilling  and  blasting  four  acres  of  dan- 
gerous subaqueous  rock. 

On  the  10th  of  October,  1885,  Flood  Eock,  the  last  of  the  obstructive 
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rocky  ledges  in  Hell  Gate,  in  the  East  Eiver,  near  Astoria,  that  since  the 
earliest  days  of  New  York  have  been  the  dread  of  navigators  forced  to 
plunge  into  the  swirling  and  treacherous  currents  around  them,  was 
finally  cleared  away.  This  event,  widely  advertised  to  occur,  was  antici- 
pated by  many  citizens  with  apprehension  of  danger  to  the  foundations 
of  their  homes ; and  preparations  were  made  for  it,  not  a few  families 
on  the  east  side  of  the  town  leaving  their  houses  and  resorting  to  the 
streets  or  open  squares  until  the  explosion  should  occur  and  the  worst 
be  realized.  All,  however,  passed  without  an  appreciable  tremor  in  the 
soil  of  Manhattan  Island  south  of  Central  Park  ; and,  under  the  direc- 


Bartholdi's  Sfafue  of  Liberty,  BedEoe’s  island. 


tion  of  General  John  Newton,  the  engineer  of  the  United  States  in 
charge,  nine  and  a half  acres  of  rock  were  safely  and  totally  demol- 
ished,— the  agencies  used  for  the  purpose  being  280,000  pounds  of 
dynamite  and  rack-a-rock  cartridges,  in  great  chambers  hollowed  in  the 
solid  reef,  with  only  a thin  roof  left  overhead  to  be  by  the  explosion 
dropped  into  the  excavation. 

August  5,  1884,  was  laid  upon  Bedloe’s  Island,  until  then  a military 
post,  half  a mile  to  the  westward  of  the  Battery  in  the  upper  bay,  the 
corner-stone  of  a pedestal  designed  by  Eichard  M.  Hunt,  our  great  archi- 
tect, for  the  colossal  copper  statue  of  Liberty  Enlightening  the  World 
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This  work  of  the  French  sculptor  Bartholdi,  presented  to  America  at  a 
cost  of  $200,000  furnished  by  popular  subscription  in  France,  was  after- 
wards placed  upon  Hunt’s  appropriate  pedestal,  provided  for  it  by  sub- 
scriptions and  by  other  efforts  of  our  patriotic  citizens,  — a large  share 
of  the  success  of  the  enterprise  being  due  to  the  New  York  World, 
The  completion  of  the  work  was  celebrated  here  October  28,  1886,  by 
a brilliant  parade  of  troops,  including  regulars  and  regiments  of  the 
National  Guard  and  an  array  of  the  Fire  Department,  reviewed  in 
Madison  Square  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  with  members  of 
his  Cabinet  and  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  the  Governor  of  New  York  and 
his  staff,  M.  Bartholdi  himself,  M.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  Admiral  James 
of  the  French  Navy,  General  Pelissier  and  General  Sheridan,  surrounded 
by  an  encompassing  assemblage  of  other  distinguished  people.  The  cere- 
monial of  the  actual  unveiling  of  the  statue  was  somewhat  impaired  by 
a fog.  Upon  that  occasion  Eev.  Dr.  Eichard  S.  Storrs  made  the  prayer 
opening  the  exercises.  Count  F.  de  Lesseps  made  an  excellent  speech  in 
his  native  language,  and  the  oration  of  formal  presentation  was  delivered 
by  Senator  Evarts ; after  which  the  ropes  controlling  the  canvas  over  the 
colossus  were  loosened  by  M.  Bartholdi,  David  H.  King,  constructor  of 
the  pedestal,  and  Eichard  Butler,  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Com- 
mittee. The  imposing  figure  of  the  statue  was  exposed  to  such  view  as 
the  fog  allowed,  amid  the  boom  of  cannon  from  men-of-war,  cheers  of 
the  multitude,  and  the  clash  of  military  bands.  President  Cleveland 
accepted  the  gift  of  France  in  a felicitous  speech,  and  there  were  remarks 
from  the  Minister  of  France  to  America  to  prelude  the  spirited  Com- 
memorative Address,  made  by  Chauncey  M.  Depew.  A benediction 
from  Bishop  Potter  brought  the  proceedings  to  a close.  October  29th  a 
reception  was  given  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  our  French  visitors. 
The  occasion  was  further  commemorated  by  poems  written  by  Whittier 
and  Stedman,  and  by  an  ode  by  Emma  Lazarus,  first  read  in  pub- 
lic by  F.  Hopkinson  Smith  at  the  opening  of  an  Art  Loan  Exhibition 
in  New  York,  in  aid  of  the  Pedestal  Fund,  some  months  before  the 
unveiling. 

This  statue,  at  present  adorning  the  entrance  to  the  inner  harbor  of 
New  York,  is  much  larger  than  was  the  Colossus  of  Ehodes ; the  figure  is 
one  hundred  and  sixty-two  feet  in  height,  and  from  the  top  of  the  pedes- 
tal the  head-dress  reaches  an  elevation  of  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  feet.  The  pedestal  is  a rectangular  shaft  placed  in  the  parade  of 
the  star-shaped  granite  fortification  known  as  Fort  Wood.  The  weight 
of  the  entire  structure  is  forty-eight  thousand  tons.  The  work  of  con- 
str acting  the  pedestal  was  done  under  the  supervision  of  Gen.  C.  P.  Stone, 
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engineer-in-chief.  The  tiara  upon  the  head,  and  the  torch  carried  aloft 
as  a beacon  in  the  right  hand,  are  illuminated  by  electricity. 

Because  it  admirably  embodies  the  spirit  of  the  statue,  we  append  the 
sonnet  written  by  Emma  Lazarus. 


THE  NEW  COLOSSUS. 

Not  like  the  brazen  giant  of  Greek  fame, 

With  conquering  limbs  astride  from  land  to  land, 

Here  at  our  sea- washed  sunset  gates  shall  stand 
A mighty  woman  with  a torch,  whose  flame 
Is  the  imprisoned  lightning,  and  her  name 
Mother  of  Exiles.  From  her  beacon  hand 
Glows  world-wide  welcome  ; her  mild  eyes  command 
The  air-bridged  harbor  that  twin-cities  frame. 

Keep,  ancient  lands,  your  storied  pomp  ! ” cries  she 
With  silent  lips.  “ Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor. 

Your  huddled  masses,  yearning  to  breathe  free; 

The  wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming  shore,  — 

Send  these,  the  homeless,  tempest-tost,  to  me. 

I lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door!  ” 

The  piers  and  docks  on  the  East  Eiver  are  the  special  resort  of  sailing 
vessels,  though  steamers  also  are  frequently  to  be  seen  there ; they  have 
many  warehouses  near  by,  and  enjoy  such  convenience  of  access  to 
ports  on  Long  Island  Sound  as  makes  them  of  great  value  always.  By 
using  the  Harlem  Eiver  as  a highway  for  traffic  between  the  Sound  and 
the  localities  on  the  North  Eiver  above  Spuyten  Duyvil,  twenty-five 
miles  of  crowded  navigation  around  the  Battery  are  saved,  and  the  perils 
of  disturbing  tides  and  currents  there  are  escaped ; the  Harlem  itselfj 
however,  with  all  of  its  actual  and  possible  advantages  for  many  and 
great  uses,  has  a narrow  channel,  and  is  already  spanned  by  so  many 
drawbridges  as  not  to  be  available  for  larger  craft.  Of  the  water  front 
of  New  York  the  most  important  portion  is  to  be  found  on  the  North 
Eiver,  where,  with  a width  of  more  than  three  thousand  feet  between 
pier-head  lines,  with  a current  less  rapid  and  more  regular  than  in  the 
East  Eiver,  with  abundant  depth,  a straight  course,  and  an  unobstructed 
connection  with  the  Lower  Bay,  ample  room  and  opportunity  are 
afforded  for  vessels  of  every  class  and  size.  Foreign  commerce  is  now 
chiefly conducted  with  steamships  controlled  and  navigated  by  great 
corporations  or  other  associated  capitalists,  who  have  severally  great  fleets, 
with  regular  and  frequent  days  for  sailing.  The  prosperity  of  New  York 
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depends,  first  of  all,  upon  foreign  commerce ; and  to  provide  the  best 
possible  facilities  for  ocean  steamers  is  the  leading  idea  in  the  new 
system  of  docks.  Methods  of  construction  have  been  necessarily  deter- 
mined by  the  physical  conditions.  At  the  Battery,  rock  is  found  at 
about  fifty  feet  below  mean  high  water,  but  along  a considerable  part 
of  the  line  to  Fifty -ninth  Street  it  is  as  much  as  two  hundred  feet  deep 
at  the  pier-heads.  Over  that  rock  is  a great  mud  deposit,  having,  practi- 
cally, no  carrying  capacity,  and  so  yielding  as  to  allow  any  weight  rest- 
ing upon  it  to  sink.  The  wharves  and  piers  to  be  there  constructed 
were  necessarily  to  be  adapted,  therefore,  to  what  has  been  called  “ mud 
flotation ; ” the  problem  was  not  only  unusual,  but  of  great  difficulty ; 


Bulk  Head  Plan  of  Construction. 

(From  the  Engineer’s  Drawings.) 


and  the  solution  proposed,  and  thus  far  carried  out  with  great  success, 
by  George  S.  Greene,  Jr.,  who  since  1875  has  been  the  engineer-in-chief, 
acting  under  the  commissioners  governing  the  Department  of  Docks, 
has  received  the  highest  commendation  of  the  most  competent  critics. 
His  work,  by  the  use  of  piles  with  a filling  of  stones  between,  surrounded 
by  rip-raps,  and  carrying  platforms  of  heavy  timbers  which  support  large 
concrete  blocks  that  serve  as  foundations  for  the  masonry  on  which  rest 
the  structures  above  the  water  level,  has  been  pronounced  by  engineers  of 
the  first  rank  to  be  not  only  entirely  satisfactory  in  results,  but  remarka- 
ble for  originality.  There  is  said  to  be  no  known  better  form  of  construc- 
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tion,  which  promises  sufficient  permanence  of  fitness  for  the  purposes  it 
may  be  required  to  meet  to  justify  a resort  to  it  with  larger  cost ; and 
not  the  least  of  the  merits  of  the  method  now  employed  by  the  Dock 
Department  is  found  in  the  fact  that,  for  the  rapid  increase  in  length 
of  the  ocean  steamers  of  these  latter  days,  it  allows,  without  unreason- 
able cost,  for  an  extension  of  piers  which  easily  accommodate  the  longest 
ships  now  afloat.  These  structures  are  among  the  most  notable  of  the 
public  improvements  that  characterize  our  time.  There  is  a length  of 
several  miles  from  the  Battery  northward  specially  adapted  to  piers  for 
great  ocean-going  craft ; not  all  of  it  belongs  to  the  city  as  yet,  but  less 
than  fifteen  per  cent  of  that  space  is  now  required  for  the  special  uses  it 
seems  particularly  intended  for ; and  means  can  readily  be  found  to 
divert  to  other  localities  the  occupants  of  much  of  the  remainder,  — so 
that  we  have  every  probability  of  provision  in  the  future  for  an  en- 
larged demand  for  accommodation  of  the  traffic  on  which  New  York, 
as  a competitor  with  other  Atlantic  ports  for  the  world’s  commerce, 
is  based. 

The  docks  and  piers  of  all  great  maritime  cities  are  interesting  to  the 
observer;  those  of  New  York,  though  lacking  in  some  of  the  solidity 
and  striking  effect  upon  the  eye  elsewhere  to  be  found,  are  supremely 
endowed  with  the  characteristics  of  animation,  variety,  and  color  con- 
ferred by  the  types  of  many  nations  continually  in  motion  upon  them. 
The  United  States  Bureau  of  Immigration,  now  occupying  quarters  at 
Ellis  Island,  a little  way  from  the  shore  of  the  Battery,  receives  all  in- 
tending citizens  of  the  New  World  who  come  in  the  steerage  into  New 
York  Harbor,  carefully  inspects  them,  provides  for  the  ailing  or  dis- 
tressed, and  establishes  communication  with  their  friends,  but  passes 
them  only  when  assured  they  meet  the  provisions  of  the  law  excluding 
convicts,  paupers,  lunatics,  idiots,  those  suffering  from  loathsome  diseases 
or  likely  to  come  upon  the  public  for  their  charge,  also  polygamists  and 
contract  laborers. 

During  the  ten  years  from  1880  to  1890  inclusive,  the  total  number 
of  immigrants  arrived  in  the  United  States,  not  including  arrivals  from 
Mexico  and  the  British  American  Possessions,  was  5,246,613,  or  about  one- 
third  of  the  total  immigration  into  this  country  for  the  seven  decades  since 
1820.  During  the  twelve  years  from  1881  to  1892  inclusive,  the  total 
immigration  to  the  United  States  was  6,430,016,  or  38.71  per  cent  of 
the  total  immigration  for  the  seventy-two  years  from  1821  to  1892, 
which  was  16,611,060.  The  year  of  the  largest  immigration  was  1882, 
when  the  number  of  arrivals  reached  788,992.  In  the  calendar  year 
1895,  229,370  alien  immigrants  arrived  at  the  port  of  New  York.  One  of 
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the  noticeable  characteristics  of  the  westward  tide  of  late  years  has  been 
the  increasing  nninber  of  comers  from  Southeastern  Europe  and  from  the 
Mediterranean  region  of  Asia ; an  interesting  addition  of  that  kind  to  our 
population  is  a colony  of  Armenians,  some  hundreds  of  whom  are  estab- 
lished in  and  near  Greenwich  Street,  where  they  have  a church  and  clergy 
of  their  own ; the  newly  arrived  may  frequently  be  seen  on  the  streets  in 
Oriental  costume ; the  leaders  among  them  are  merchants  importing  and 
dealing  in  fabrics  of  the  East,  familiar  with  a remarkable  assortment  of 


languages,  but  using  Arabic  chiefly  in  their  contracts  and  correspondence 
with  each  other. 

Among  the  leading  nationalities  of  Europe,  Germany  has  led  numeri- 
callv  in  the  aggregate  of  arriving  immigrants : followed,  in  the  order  here 
given,  by  Ireland,  England,  Norway  and  Sweden,  Italy,  Eussia  and 
Poland,  Austria-Hungary,  Scotland,  China,  Switzerland,  Denmark,  and 
“all  other  countries.”  In  late  years,  with  Germany  still, at  the  head,  the 
order  of  the  list  has  shifted  to  Eussia,  Italy,  Sweden  and  Norway,  and 
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Ireland.  A large  proportion  of  the  entire  immigration  is  made  up  of 
unskilled  laborers,  and  a larger  proportion  consists  of  those  having  ‘‘  no 
definite  occupation.  ” The  professional  class  claims  a very  inconsiderable 
share  of  these  numbers.  The  largest  amount  of  money  brought  into  the 
country,  in  thrifty  provision  for  their  new  life,  has  been  by  immigrants 
from  France,  — Switzerland,  Wales,  and  Germany  following  in  the  order 
given ; those  from  Hungary,  Italy,  or  Poland  have  brought  the  lowest 
average  amount.  Eussians  have  revealed  the  widest  variations  in  finan- 
cial conditions.  Some  of  these  have  been  Hebrews  once  prosperous  in 
affairs  ; driven  from  home  by  persecution,  after  converting  their  property 
and  estates  into  such  money  as  they  could  be  sold  for,  several  among 
them  have  brought  as  much  as  $25,000  each  ; but  the  vast  majority  sailed 
to  America  on  tickets  furnished  by  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  Fund,  and  with 
only  such  small  sums  in  pocket  as  that  fund  supplied  to  them.  The 
exodus  of  these  unfortunate  Jews  to  the  United  States  greatly  increased 
in  1895  ; but  the  stream  of  their  immigration  is  now  turning  toward  the 
late  Baron  de  Hirsch’s  colony  in  Argentina,  South  America.  It  is  com- 
plained in  California  that  the  Chinese  spend  in  the  country  little  or 
nothing  of  their  wages.  By  Italian  bankers  in  Hew  York  as  much  as 
$25,000,000  to  $30,000,000  in  an  average  year  is  sent  back  to  Italy,  of 
money  earned  here  by  rarely  overpaid  Italian  laborers  and  remitted  to 
their  friends  at  home.  A like  drain  upon  us  is  established  by  the  influx 
of  natives  of  the  Dominion  Provinces  and  Hewfoundland  ; of  these  '‘birds 
of  passage”  as  many  as  100,000  persons  come  into  the.  United  States 
annually  in  search  of  work,  and  50  per  cent  of  them  return  as  regularly 
to  their  homes  when  the  open  season  has  ended,  carrying  for  expenditure 
there  the  savings  of  their  gains  from  our  soil.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  of  this  mass  of  alien  people  who  swarm  at  our  landing-place  for 
immigrants  in  Hew  York,  those  most  desired  by  employers  throughout 
the  country  are  British,  German,  Swiss,  and  Scandanavians,  who  soon 
become  thrifty  citizens  ; the  Poles,  Huns,  and  the  Latin  races  are  not 
commonly  offered  as  high  wages,  and  are  not  in  demand  except  for 
special  occupations,  or  in  some  of  our  Southern  States  where  climate  is 
in  their  favor.  But  wherever  the  immigrants  may  be  desired,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  those  from  the  cities  of  the  old  world  prefer  to  remain  in  Hew 
York,  which  the  rapacious  among  them  justly  regard  as  the  best  field  for 
money-gathering  at  the  expense  of  hapless  citizens.  Among  domestic 
servants  this  class  is  particularly  in  evidence,  with  a result  disastrous  to 
the  peace  of  many  homes,  and  gravely  threatening  to  the  future  conduct 
of  household  life  in  our  metropolis. 

Viewed,  however,  from  the  standpoint  of  one  who  observes  the  pic- 
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turesque,  when  the  newly  arrived  immigrants  are  landed  upon  the  lower 
skirts  of  our  city,  the  medley  of  color,  the  babble  of  various  tongues, 
the  admixture  of  races,  can  be  equalled  nowhere  in  the  world.  They 
come  from  Europe,  Asia,  South  America,  the  West  Indies,  Africa, 
islands  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  many  in  their  native  garb,  often 
carrying  up  Broadway  queer  outlandish  luggage  which  tells  a story  of 
squalor  in  haunts  of  a life  far  away  and  otherwise  unknown  to  us. 
One  may  see  there  bands  of  Eussian  Jews  hairy  and  haggard,  clothed 
in  archaic  garments  of  woollen  stuffs  once  white,  blending  with  a troop 
of  light-hearted  Portuguese  from  the  Azores,  beribboned,  wearing  pointed 
hats,  carrying  guitars  and  cages  of  canary  birds,  followed  by  an  uncouth 
procession  of  sturdy  folk  from  Iceland,  clad  in  sheep-skins  much  the 
worse  for  wear  ; and  in  a little  while  these  melt  away  to  be  succeeded 
by  others,  who  in  turn  are  absorbed  into  the  vast  population  distributed 
on  the  great  bosom  of  our  broad  and  fruitful  land,  that  has  room  and 
maintenance  and  opportunity  to  spare  for  all. 

Of  this  great  throng,  those  who  remain  in  the  city  of  Hew  York  are 
not  of  one  mind  as  to  becoming  American  citizens ; there  are  here  to-day 
as  many  as  fifty  thousand  adult  male  inhabitants,  of  foreign  birth  but 
entitled  to  be  naturalized  upon  application,  who  have  never  renounced  their 
allegiance  of  birth  to  assume  the  character  and  privileges  of  citizen- 
ship. But  the  fact  that  native  Americans,  born  of  parents  each  of  whom 
was  also  a native,  are  in  the  minority  not  only  of  citizens  entitled  to 
vote  but  of  those  who  actually  do  vote  at  any  of  our  elections,  shows 
what  a rendezvous  this  is  for  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  reveals  the 
necessity  for  the  vast  expenditures  we  shall  have  occasion  presently  to 
refer  to,  of  public  moneys  raised  by  taxation  every  year  to  support  and 
extend  our  common-school  system.  To  maintain  and  develop  our 
republican  institutions,  based  upon  the  wide  foundation  of  universal  suf- 
frage, the  first  requisite  and  guaranty  is  education  of  the  masses  to 
equip  them  for  an  intelligent  exercise  of  the  franchise  which  selects  the 
representatives  and  determines  the  policies  of  a great  democracy.  It  is 
in  our  common  schools  that  the  immigrants  of  tender  age,  and  the 
children  of  those  who  have  already  attained  to  years  of  maturity  when 
they  arrive,  are  fitted  for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  participation 
in  affairs  of  government  dependent  upon  the  free  ballot  of  all ; and  upon 
the  equal  opportunity  here  afforded  for  comfort  and  prosperity  insured 
by  the  sufficient  rewards  of  industry  bestowed  with  intelligence  we 
must  rely  for  escape  from  the  terrors  elsewhere  attendant  upon  what  has 
been  aptly  called  a “ cultured  proletariat.” 

The  proposed  renovation  or  rebuilding  of  piers,  the  promise  of  roof-  , 
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gardens  on  top  of  some  of  them,  the  Aquarium  at  the  Battery  already 
> so  nearly  complete,  and  the  additional  parks  to  he  provided  along  the 
, rivers,  inspire  the  hope  that  what  is  now  lacking  in  external  finish  of  our 
; water  front  will  be  supplied  in  the  near  future. 

The  passenger  traffic  of  our  mercantile  marine,  for  others  than  the 
‘ ’ hordes  of  immigrants  we  have  been  speaking  of,  increases  enormously. 

The  “ first-class  ” accommodation  of  the  Atlantic  liners,  great  and  small, 
s knows  no  diminution  of  patronage,  is  more  in  demand  in  each  succeed- 


Proposed  New  Piers  and  Arriving  Sieamers. 

ing  year.  Belonging  to  the  thirty  companies  in  active  operation,  there 
are  between  eighty  and  ninety  steamships  now  on  the  ocean  ferry  in 
constant  service.  So  even  is  their  general  average  of  time  made,  and 
speed  sustained,  of  comfort,  of  care  for  passengers,  that  the  winter  voy- 
age is  no  longer  dreaded  by  timid  travellers,  and  in  many  cases  is 
selected  by  those  experienced  at  sea.  To  Americans  whose  business  or 
j pleasure  calls  them  abroad  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  make  the  cross- 
V ing  several  times  in  the  year;  and  among  families  it  is  now  a common 
■j:  method  of  seeking  a summer  holiday  to  “ go  to  Europe.”  The  new 
I arrangements  of  the  “North  German  Lloyd  ” and  “ Hamburg  American  ” 
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companies,  for  regular  steamers  sailing  direct  between  New  York  and 
Mediterranean  ports,  have  met  with  signal  success.  The  excursions 
made  by  some  of  their  boats,  going  from  and  returning  to  New  York 
within  three  months,  have  been  much  frequented ; the  appointments  of 
these  steamers  include  many  of  the  privileges  of  luxurious  yachts,  and 
at  a reasonable  rate  of  charge. 

But,  in  these  days  of  dependence  upon  foreign  shipping  for  such  ser- 
vice, the  event  most  notable  to  New  Yorkers,  in  the  late  history  of  pas- 
senger ships  crossing  the  Atlantic,  is  the  establishment  of  the  new 
“ American  Line”  in  1893,  when  the  Stars  and  Stripes  were  hoisted  upon 
the  steamers  “ New  York  ” and  Paris.”  Southampton  is  their  English  port. 

On  the  22d  of  February  of  that  year  President  Harrison,  several  mem- 
bers of  his  Cabinet,  and  an  assemblage  of  well-known  citizens,  attended, 
by  invitation  of  the  International  Navigation  Company,  on  board  the 
“ New  York,”  when  those  two  leviathans  of  the  deep  were  formally  trans- 
ferred from  the  British  flag.  Since  that  time,  two  new  American-built 
ships  of  proportions  quite  equal  to  theirs,  the  “St.  Paul”  and  the  “St. 
Louis,”  have  been  added  to  their  fleet. 

Other  favorite  lines  of  swift  passenger  steamers  of  to-day  are  the 
“ White  Star,”  with  the  “ Teutonic  ” and  “ Majestic,”  for  England ; the  i 

“ Cunard,”  with  the  “ Lucania  ” and  “ Campagnia,”  for  England  ; , 

the  “ Hamburg-American,”  with  the  “ Euerst  Bismarck”  and  ‘‘Augusta 
Victoria,”  for  England  and  Germany  ; the  “ North  German  Lloyd,”  for 
England  and  Germany ; and  the  “ Compagnie  Generate  Transatlantique,” 
for  France.  Still  other  lines  for  European  ports  there  are,  abundantly 
supplying  the  necessary  comforts  and  security  for  passengers,  though 
of  a somewhat  slower  rate  of  speed.  But  in  June  and  July,  when  the 
exodus  of  holiday  seekers  sets  out  from  New  York,  it  is  hard  to  secure 
so  much  as  a single  vacant  berth  on  any  of  them,  if  arrangements  have 
not  been  made  weeks  before. 

The  telephone  system  of  New  York  is  the  largest  and  most  complete 
of  its  kind.  In  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  1896  it  consists  of  15,000 
subscribers’  stations ; 12  central  offices,  the  most  important  of  them  in 
fire-proof  buildings  specially  constructed  for  the  purpose ; 38,000  miles 
of  underground  wires  in  the  streets ; and  about  3,500  miles  of  overhead 
wdres  in  the  regions  not  yet  closely  built  up.  The  entire  system  belongs 
to  and  is  operated  by  the  Metropolitan  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, organized  in  1880  to  take  over  the  earlier  systems  established  by 
two  rival  corporations  claiming  under  patentees  engaged  in  litigations 
ended  only  by  the  consolidation  of  interests.  At  that  time  the  aggregate 
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number  of  telephone  subscribers  was  only  2,800 ; all  the  wires  were 
overhead  in  the  streets,  supported  by  cross-arms  upon  huge  and  un- 
sightly wooden  posts,  of  great  height,  set  in  the  soil  at  the  curbstones  of 
the  pavements,  where  the  posts  were  sometimes  as  much  as  two  feet  in 
diameter  at  the  street  level,  obstructing  not  only  the  view  along  but  the 
uses  of  the  highways  ; and  the  service  was  in  many  respects  unsatis- 
factory. In  the  winter  of  1881  the  entire  system  of  wires  was  wrecked 
by  a sleet  storm;  again  in  1888,  1889,  and  1891,  severe  damage  was 
wrought  by  like  disturbances.  To-day  the  wires,  elsewhere  than  in  the 
suburbs,  are  in  subways  under  the  streets.  In  changing  from  overhead 
and  grounded  circuit  working  to  underground  and  metallic  circuit 
working,  the  plant  and  system  have  been  entirely  reconstructed  by  an 
investment  of  additional  capital,  and  with  great  improvement  in  general 
efficiency.  The  equipment  of  every  kind  is  of  the  best ; the  great 
switch-boards,  for  example,  in  the  central  offices,  are  marvels  of  inven- 
tive and  mechanical  genius;  and  all  subscribers  may  have  “long  dis- 
tance ” connections,  enabling  them  to  converse  with  callers  even  in 
Chicago  or  farther  West.  The  daily  connections  number  150,000,  and 
are  handled  v/ith  an  average  delay,  from  subscriber’s  call  to  subscriber’s 
answer,  of  less  than  40  seconds,  though  seven-tenths  of  the  connections 
pass  through  two  central  offices.  Such  a service  is  nowhere  equalled ; 
nowhere  in  Europe  are  the  customers  so  exacting,  or  the  telephone 
administrations  so  alert  in  adopting  improvements  in  appliances  or 
methods.  The  New  York  Company  has  nearly  1,300  employees  ; about 
1,100  of  them  always  at  work  in  construction,  maintenance,  and  opera- 
tion of  the  system,  the  others  engaged  in  the  executive  and  general 
offices.  The  total  yearly  traffic  handled  is  36,000,000  of  messages,  and 
is  rapidly  increasing  because  of  the  impetus  received  from  the  adoption 
of  what  are  known  as  “message  rates”  in  force  since  June,  1894, 
— rates  offering  a schedule,  not  of  uniform  tariff  for  all  subscribers  alike 
(whether  one  uses  his  telephone  frequently  or  not)  as  heretofore,  but  of 
charges  rising  from  a minimum  for  600  messages  per  annum,  in  accord- 
ance with  one’s  actual  use  of  the  service. 

Not  less  remarkable  is  what  has  been  accomplished  by  the  three  ex- 
isting New  York  systems  of  electric  lighting.  The  Mount  Morris 
Electric  Light  Company,  with  two  stations,  reaches  from  One  Hundred 
and  Eighty-fifth  Street,  on  the  west  side,  to  Fourteenth  Street,  and 
pervades  the  entire  area  of  the  city  south  of  there  ; it  supplies  a high 
tension  direct  current  to  1,200  arc  lights  and  an  alternating  current  to 
25,000  incandescent  lamps,  but  is  now  engaged  in  greatly  increasing 
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the  capacity.  The  United  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company  employs 
the  Westinghouse  methods,  and  furnishes  both  lighting  and  power ; it 
has  four  stations,  with  a capacity  of  120,000  lights,  having  now  installed 
75,000  incandescent  lamps  and  2,000  arc  lights.  The  Edison  system 
is  on  a much  larger  scale.  The  old  Pearl  Street  station,  where  Edison 
was  said  to  work  twenty-five  hours  out  of  twenty-four,  sleeping  only 
during  odd  hours  and  on  piles  of  tubing,  whilst  developing  his  ideas 
for  lighting  and  his  underground  system  of  conductors,  is  now  no 
more ; instead  of  it  we  have  the  huge  building  of  The  Edison  Electric 
Illuminating  Company  on  Duane  and  Pearl  streets,  one  block  east  from 
Broadway,  where  the  main  station  and  general  offices  are  found.^ 

It  has  come  to  pass  in  the  last  sixteen  years  that  our  dwellings  may 
be  equipped  throughout  with  devices  for  availing  ourselves  of  electricity 
as  the  most  versatile  and  useful  of  domestic  servants.  The  bells  that 
announce  a visitor  are  rung  by  an  electric  button  at  the  front  door; 
the  rooms  and  halls  are  lighted  by  electricity ; seated  comfortably  at 
home  we  talk  to  our  friends,  the  country  over,  by  the  electric  telephone, 
and  recognize  their  voices,  as  they  do  ours,  at  distances  of  a few  feet 
away  or  of  more  than  a thousand  miles ; if  we  need  a messenger,  a 
policeman,  or  the  Eire  Department,  the  summons  is  given  by  a touch  that 
sounds  an  electrical  signal  in  a central  office,  whence  a response  is 

^ This  is  the  largest  electric  lighting  company,  and  this  building  the  largest  electric  supply 
station,  anywhere  to  be  found.  It  has  room  for  28,000  horse  power  in  steam  machinery,  — 
one-third  already  installed.  In  the  operating  room  on  the  ground  floor  are  the  huge  generat- 
ing units,  the  largest  of  their  kind,  each  a great  2,500  horse  power  engine  with  a dynamo  re- 
volving at  either  end  of  the  shaft.  Two  stories  above  is  the  boiler  room,  extending  from  one 
street  to  the  other  ; and  still  above,  nearly  a hundred  feet  in  the  air,  are  the  coal  bunkers, 
containing  two  thousand  tons  or  more  of  coal,  elevated  mechanically  from  the  street,  where  it 
is  first  automatically  weighed  ; from  the  bunkers  the  coal  is  delivered  by  gravity  through 
weighing  chutes  in  front  of  the  boilers  below.  The  company’s  offices  occupy  the  upper  floors  ; 
and  this  building,  which  dates  only  from  1891,  is  not  only  interesting  within  for  its  mechani- 
cal and  electrical  appliances,  but  striking  without  for  architectural  features,  — all  the  orna- 
mentation appearing  in  forms  that  speak  of  electricity  in  the  arts,  lamps,  armatures,  etc., 
instead  of  ordinary  decorative  devices.  A newer  station  on  Twelfth  Street,  east  of  Fourth 
Avenue,  shows  even  more  novel  details,  including  turbo-generators  (with  French  steam  tur- 
bines) of  300  horse  power,  and  a large  storage  battery  plant.  And  there  are  other  stations  in 
Twenty-sixth  Street,  near  Sixth  Avenue  ; in  Thirty-ninth  Street,  near  Broadw’ay  ; and  else- 
where. All  feed  into  one  common  network  underneath  the  streets,  intended  to  supply  a great 
part  of  New  York  with  electric  current  for  light,  power,  heating,  and  other  purposes.  This 
underground  system  includes  more  than  200  miles  of  Edison  tubing  or  600  miles  of  copper  con- 
ductors, supplying  continuously  at  present  about  6,000  customers  with  more  than  225,000 
incandescent  lamps,  about  3,000  arc  lamps,  and  more  than  13,000  horse  power  in  motors,  — not 
counting  some  sixty  or  seventy  large  buildings  to  which  current  is  furnished  during  a part  of 
the  time  only.  This  is  the  equivalent  of  more  than  460,000  ordinary  incandescent  lamps. 
The  next  largest  electric  installation  is  at  Chicago,  with  an  equivalent  of  about  325,000  ; and 
then  comes  Berlin  with  an  equivalent  of  250,000. 
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promptly  made  by  sending  him  we  have  called  for  ; the  coal  bins  may  be 
left  empty,  — the  cooking  can  be  done  and  the  house  may  be  warmed 
by  electricity ; if  an  invalid  requires  a passenger  elevator  for  reaching 
another  floor  of  the  premises,  electricity  will  supply  the  motive  power  ^ 
revolving  electric  fans  furnish  a cooling  breeze  in  the  most  sultry 
weather,  for  whatever  part  of  the  house  desired,  and  at  any  hour,  day 
or  night ; and  we  are  told  that  very  soon  we  may  be  able  to  remain  at 
home  and  enjoy  the  lightest  note  of  the  prima  donna  at  the  opera. 
From  basement  to  roof  we  can  have  the  services  of  this  all-powerful 
but  now  subjugated  agency ; it  will  fetch  to  us  from  without  many  of 
the  pleasures  heretofore  to  be  had  only  by  going  abroad  for  them 
ourselves  ; and,  with  this  one  assistant  in  place  of  many,  our  comforts 
of  living  are  such  as  were  never  before  dreamed  of. 

The  regiments  of  the  National  Guard  in  New  York  contain  between 
seven  and  eight  hundred  officers,  and  between  twelve  and  thirteen  thou- 
sand enlisted  men.  The  efficiency  of  these  citizen  soldiers  in  answer  to 
the  call  of  duty  has,  happily,  not  been  recently  put  to  the  test,  — except 
in  the  cases  of  the  riots  in  Buffalo  and  those  in  Brooklyn,  already  de- 
scribed in  these  pages ; but  their  appearance  and  conduct  upon  those  two 
occasions,  as  well  as  the  general  spirit  of  enthusiasm  for  and  fidelity  to 
their  organizations,  are  worthy  of  all  praise.  In  1880  the  Seventh 
Eegiment  moved  into  the  first  of  the  series  of  new  and  substantial 
armories  that  now  ornament  the  town.  This  is  a striking  stone  build- 
ing, richly  decorated  within,  erected  at  Park  Avenue  and  Sixty-sixth 
Street,  under  the  direction  of  Col.  Emmons  Clark,  with  funds  raised  by 
the  subscriptions  of  friends.  In  1883  an  Armory  Commission,  created 
with  members  designated  by  the  Legislature  and  later  extended  to  in- 
clude other  public  functionaries,  began  the  work  of  providing  armories 
for  other  regiments,  and  with  excellent  results.  The  Eighth  Eegiment 
Armory  is  at  Park  Avenue  and  Ninety-fourth  Street;  and  on  the  same 
block  a fine  armory  and  amphitheatre  for  cavalry  exercise  has  been  sup- 
plied to  Squadron  A.  The  Ninth  Eegiment  is  soon  to  be  appropriately 
housed  at  Fourteenth  Street  near  Sixth  Avenue ; the  Twelfth  is  already 
established  at  Sixty-first  Street  and  Columbus  Avenue;  the  Twenty- 
second  at  Columbus  Avenue  and  Sixty-seventh  Street ; and  the  Seventy- 
first  has  recently  gone  into  occupation  of  the  imposing  castellated  building 
of  gray  stone  that  arises  at  Thirty-fourth  Street  and  Park  Avenue,  — 
where  the  Second  Battery  is  given  the  basement  floor  on  the  level  of 
Thirty-third  Street. 

The  Naval  Battalion  of  New  York  City,  mustered  into  service  in  1891, 
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parades  between  three  and  four  hundred  men,  — volunteers  who  regu- 
larly attend  drill  during  the  winter,  and  in  summer  enjoy  practical  ser- 
vice afloat,  under  naval  officers  upon  one  or  more  of  the  war  ships 
furnished  by  the  United  States  for  the  purpose. 

A protection  as  important  to  New  Yorkers  in  these  days  of  piping 
peace  as  their  military  volunteers  in  time  of  war,  is  embodied  in  the  Tire 
Department,  long  and  deservedly  one  of  the  chief  boasts  of  the  Munici- 
pality. The  changes  wrought  in  this  Department  shortly  after  the  in- 
coming of  the  year  1880  were  several : the  creation  of  the  Bureau  of 
Inspection  of  Buildings,  to  be  afterwards  and  in  1892  expanded  into 
an  independent  Department ; the  introduction  of  the  first  water-tower 
employed  in  the  service ; , the  virtual  discontinuance  of  the  use  of 
the  old  bell-towers,  though  New  York  was  thereby  robbed  of  one  of  the 
most  thrilling  accompaniments  of  the  Fire-Fiend  of  old  days ; the 
stringing  upon  poles  in  the  streets  of  eight  hundred  and  eight  miles 
of  wire  for  the  Fire  Alarm  Telegraph  System  ; the  institution  of  a 
school  of  instruction  in  the  use  of  lines  and  scaling  ladders  applied  in 
saving  life  at  fires.  In  1882  a new  fire  boat,  the  “Zophar  Mills,”  was 
launched,  to  be  followed  in  1892  by ‘‘The  New  Yorker,”  the  latter  the  ; 
most  powerful  floating  fire-apparatus  in  the  world,  its  water-throwing  | 
capacity  being  twice  that  of  any  other.  In  1887  the  headquarters  of  the 
Department  was  installed  in  a handsome  building  in  East  Sixty-seventh 
Street.  Soon  after  this,  the  Fire  Alarm  Telegraph,  yielding  to  the  neces-  1 

sity  for  improvements  elsewhere  described,  saw  its  line  of  poles  cleared  || 

away  from  the  principal  thoroughfares,  and  its  overhead  conductors  there  j 

replaced  by  wires  now  employed  in  more  efficient  service  underground.  ^ 

There  are  now  about  nine  hundred  miles  of  single  conductors  in  subways,  j 

devoted  to  transmission  of  alarm  signals  ; it  is  only  in  the  upper  and  I 

less  inhabited  part  of  the  city  that  the  wires  of  the  Department  are  still 
carried  upon  poles  in  the  highways.  j 

The  relief  fund  for  the  men  of  this  Department  appeals  strongly  to  j 
the  hearts  of  citizens;  it  has  developed  latterly  into  a pension  fund, 
and  at  the  present  time  amounts  to  $641,912.88,  but  is  inadequate  to  the 
demands  upon  it. 

The  area  for  the  activities  of  the  Fire  Department  now  includes  re- 
cently annexed  towns  in  Westchester  County.  In  1895  the  number  of 
fires  was  3,963;  the  personnel  of  the  Department  consisted  of  1,366; 
the  companies  were  85  in  number ; the  force  of  active  firemen  aggre-  | 
gated  1,153.  The  appropriation  for  the  Department  for  1896  is  j 
$2,345,355.  Dry  figures,  although  they  constrain  conviction  in  some  | 
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minds  as  no  words  can,  do  not  half  tell  to  others  the  tale  of  service  we 
enjoy,  in  all  seasons  and  at  all  hours,  from  these  ever-ready  guardians. 
In  the  freezing  nights  of  winter,  when  other  citizens,  aroused  by  the 
clangor  of  engine  and  hose  carriage  through  the  street,  turn  drowsily 
in  bed,  these  brave  and  well-trained  men  are  alert  and  on  duty,  speeding 
to  danger  as  fast  as  their  horses’  gallop  can  carry  them.  Over  and  again 
the  daily  newspapers  record  acts  of  daring  and  self-sacrifice  by  them  that 
are  worthy  of  the  greatest  heroes  of  any  age  ; and  to  the  admirable  per- 
fection of  the  discipline,  the  excellent  performance  of  their  machines,  and 
the  atmosphere  of  watchfulness  and  efficiency  that  accompanies  them, 
every  passer’s  tongue  can  testify.  A general  conflagration,  such  as  once 
devastated  New  York  and  recurs  elsewhere  at  intervals  not  over-long, 
seems  to  be  now  impossible  here  ; great  fires  are  very  rare  ; the  aggregate 
of  losses  on  even  five  thousand  occasions  when  the  men  are  called  out 
is  astonishingly  small.  Organized  as  it  now  is,  our  Fire  Department  is 
a model  for  personnel,  equipment,  drill,  and  results. 

The  wardens  of  our  crossings,  the  conservators  of  law  and  order  in 
our  streets,  the  men  of  the  Police  Force  of  New  York,  deserve  special 
consideration.  Eecent  statistics  show  that,  whilst  our  population  has 
been  increasing  during  recent  years  at  an  average  rate  of  about  fifty 
thousand  per  annum,  the  number  of  patrolmen  added  to  the  list  has 
been  actually  at  the  rate  of  but  one  officer  for  seven  hundred  new  citi- 
zens. Even  with  the  accessions  lately  called  for  by  the  Chief  of  Police 
and  demanded  by  the  Commissioners,  the  force  will  be  less  in  proportion 
to  population  than  that  in  any  of  the  large  European  cities.  And  yet, 
by  night  or  day,  except  for  casual  beggars  and  a semi-occasional  des- 
perado hazarding  highway  robber}^  or  other  assault  upon  a lonely  way- 
farer in  ^ome  unfrequented  spot,  who  shall  say  the  dweller  in  New'  York 
does  not  take  the  road  and  ply  his  avocations  undisturbed ; that 
his  home  is  not  well  guarded  ? Burglaries,  nearly  always  magnified  by 
the  press  and  general  report,  are  fewer  than  might  be  looked  for  in  a 
wealthy  metropolis,  the  rendezvous  of  adventurers  from  every  quarter 
of  our  own  country,  overrun  wdth  continually  arriving  immigrants  from 
abroad  without  occupation  or  resource ; and  the  quiet  of  our  chief 
thoroughfares  after  nightfall,  in  comparison  with  those  of  other  great 
cities  where  the  hum  of  humanity  never  ceases,  is  remarkable.  For  a 
present  population  of  nearly  two  millions,  we  now  have  one  chief  of 
police,  23;  captains,  154  sergeants,  37  detective  sergeants,  174  rounds- 
men, 3,651'  patrolmen,  73  doormen,  15  surgeons,  and  28  matrons  in 
charge  of  stations  and  for  the  care  of  women  and  children.  On  Broad- 
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way  an  officer  is  stationed  at  every  street-crossing  from  the  Battery  to 
Forty-second  Street,  charged  with  the  duty  of  rendering  assistance  across 
the  cable-tracks,  where  perils  are  always  lurking.  These  men  — fine, 
stalwart  fellows,  generally  good-humored  and  always  efficient  — are 
there  on  duty  from  eight  a.  m.  to  six  P.  M.,  with  an  hour  off  at  midday. 
At  what  are  called  the  special  “ danger  points  ” of  Broadway,  additional 
men  are  in  service.  In  1895  Theodore  Koosevelt  became  President  of 
the  Board  of  Police  Commissioners,  the  rest  of  the  board  consisting  of 
Avery  D.  Andrews,  treasurer,  Frederick  D.  Grant,  and  Andrew  D. 
Parker.  These  gentlemen  assumed  the  control  of  police  affairs  at  a 
crisis  of  deplorable  political  confusion  and  general  demoralization  among 
the  higher  officers  of  the  Department ; and  the  past  ten  months  bear 
witness  to  the  installation  of  a system  of  rigidly  honest  and  non- 
partisan appointments,  promotions,  reductions,  and  details.  Under  the 
vigorous  and  uncompromising  sway  of  Mr.  Eoosevelt  the  war  against 
crime,  and  against  corruption  in  the  Department  itself,  has  been  carried 
on  effectually.  And  there  is  now  nowhere  to  be  found  a police  force 
better  prepared  for  the  duties  laid  out  for  such  an  establishment. 

Another  question  vitally  concerning  our  community  may,  for  the  con- 
clusion of  this  brief  glimpse  at  some  of  the  municipal  machinery  that 
affects  our  lives  of  every  day  in  New  York,  be  summed  up  as  follow’s : 

The  total  number  of  applications  received  in  1895  by  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  Excise,  for  licenses  or  for  transfers  of  licenses  to  sell 
Ifipior,  was  12,070;  and  of  such  applications  granted  there  were  11,029, 
from  which  the  sum  of  $1,790,530  was  received  for  excise  fees.  Of  this 
total  revenue  for  the  year,  $134,290.27  was  applied  to  the  expenses  of  the 
Board  ; $300,000  — a fixed  annual  amount  — went  to  the  Police  Depart- 
ment Pension  Fund,  wdiich  without  this  would  be  speedily  bankrupt ; 
$75,000 — also  a fixed  yearly  charge — was  handed  over  to  the  Fire 
Department  Belief  Fund;  $500,000  was  contributed  to  the  General  Fund 
for  extinguishing  the  city  debt ; and  more  than  $700,000  was  distributed, 
as  usual  during  many  years,  among  benevolent  or  charitable  institutions 
for  the  support  of  the  city’s  poor  or  unfortunate,  recruited  chiefly  from 
those  addicted  to  the  intemperate  use  of  the  liquors  licensed  to  be  sold,  — ■ 
to  wliose  relief  these  moneys  were  applied  somewhat  upon  the  principle 
l)elieved  in  by  the  rustic  who  cures  his  wounds  by  plastering  them 
with  the  hair  of  the  dog  that  bit  him. 

During  the  past  nine  years,  nearly  four  thousand  applications  for 
licenses  for  new  places  have  been  rejected  by  the  Board. 

As  this  chapter  goes  to  press,  an  Act  of  the  Legislature,  but  just  ap- 
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proved,  has  made  radical  changes  in  the  laws  heretofore  regulating  ex- 
cises and  the  traffic  in  liquors,  not  only  in  the  city  of  New  York  hut 
throughout  the  State.  Such  things  have  heretofore  been  of  local  con- 
cern ; they  all  now  pass  under  State  control.  One  feature  of  the  new 
law  is  a diversion  to  State  uses  of  some  of  the  funds  heretofore  applied 
only  within  the  bounds  of  this  municipality. 

In  1895  twenty-two  square  miles  were  added  to  the  area  of  New  York 
by  annexation.  The  postal  needs  of  that  territory  had  been  sup- 
plied by  six  small  offices  ; three  were  abolished,  and  the  remainder 
consolidated  with  the  New  York  Post 
Office  as  branch  stations.  A comparative 
statement  of  operations  of  this  office  for 
the  years  1880  and  1895  gives  a fair  idea 
* of  the  increase  of  work  there  performed. 

Of  clerks  employed  in  1880  there  were 
700,  of  letter  carriers,  470.  In  1895  there 
were  1,796  clerks,  and  1,360  letter  car- 
riers. Of  branch  stations  there  were  14 
in  1880  ; we  have  now  24.  In  1880  there 
were  no  sub-stations  ; to-day  of  these  con- 
venient stopping-places,  where  the  citizen 
may  buy  a money  order,  receive  money 
on  an  order,  register  letters  and  parcels, 
and  transact  other  business,  there  are  49. 

Of  the  200  postage  stamp  agencies,  where 
stamps  and  envelopes  are  to-day  sold  in 
quantities  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the 
purchaser,  there  were  none  in  1880.  The 
gross  annual  receipts  of  our  Post  Office 
in  1880  were  $3,584,785.73;  in  1895  they 
were  $7,254,974.19,  and  the  net  revenue 
was  nearly  double  what  it  had  been 
fifteen  years  earlier.  Letters  and  postal  cards  delivered  daily  by 
carriers  in  1880  were  196,807 ; in  1895  they  reached  the  daily  aggregate 
of  953,850.  Of  regular  newspapers  and  periodicals  mailed  at  the  New 
York  Post  Office  as  second-class  matter,  there  were,  in  1880,  17,326,455 
lbs. ; in  1895,  59,193,174  lbs.  Letters  sent  to  and  received  from  foreign 
countries.in  1880  were  24,317,541;  in  1895,52,100,830.  In  the  latter 
part  of  1885  the  special  delivery  system  was  established  in  New  York, 
and  in  1886  the  number  of  special  delivery  letters  sent  or  received 
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amounted  to  60,124 ; in  1895  such  letters  numbered  544,486.  These 
figures  illustrate  the  rapid  growth  of  the  postal  needs  and  service  of  the 
city.  They  do  not  limit  or  express  the  unfailing  satisfaction  of  our 
citizens  in  the  executive  ability  of  the  officers  of  this  agency  of  govern- 
ment, or  in  the  fidelity  and  promptness,  in  all  weathers,  of  the  gray- 
coated  messengers  who  speed  from  house  to  house  in  the  local  service  of 
the  Department.  Whatever  else  halts  in  the  forward  movement  of  life, 
the  postal  service  goes  on  with  the  regularity  and  efficiency  of  a mighty 
machine,  of  special  adaptation  to  the  work  it  must  do. 

In  1889  Columbia  College  sustained  the  loss,  by  death,  of  Dr.  F.  A.  P. 
Barnard,  at  a good  old  age,  who  for  twenty-five  years  had  been  presi- 
dent,— a man  of  brilliant  mind,  accomplished  in  many  branches  of 
science  and  learning,  a devoted,  experienced,  and  successful  educator. 
In  1890  Dr.  Barnard’s  place  was  filled  by  President  Seth  Low,  who  had 
already  been  mayor  of  Brooklyn,  and  there  had  made  an  excellent  repu- 
tation as  an  executive  and  administrator,  — a young  and  enlightened  and 
public-spirited  citizen,  by  education  and  tradition  and  by  singular  special 
aptitudes  eminently  fitted  for  his  position.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
an  era  of  prosperity  and  growth,  which,  with  the  co-operation  of  many 
others,  and  President  Low’s  recent  large  contribution  from  his  own  well 
furnished  and  liberal  purse  for  the  erection  of  buildings  upon  the  new 
and  extensive  site  selected  to  the  northwest  of  Central  Park,  promises 
to  see  Columbia  become  one  of  the  greatest  of  universities.  In  1889 
the  novel  and  important  departure  was  here  made  of  admitting  women 
to  an  opportunity  to  secure  an  education  of  scope  equal  to  what  had 
been  long  afforded  to  men;  and  Barnard  College,  named  in  honor  of 
the  late  president,  who  had  always  fostered  the  idea  of  bringing  such 
an  institution  within  the  periphery  of  Columbia’s  direction,  was  founded. 
A temporary  building  for  college  purposes  was  secured  in  Madison  Ave- 
nue, and  a hoard  of  trustees  soon  commenced  an  active  campaign  to 
provide  for  their  students  — young  women  of  refinement,  intelligence, 
and  ambition,  residing  most  of  them  in  their  own  homes  in  New  York  — 
the  privileges  of  education  on  the  same  lines  with  their  brothers.  The 
entrance  examination,  the  course  of  studies,  and  the  degrees  awarded, 
are  substantially  the  same  for  either  sex ; and  although  entirely  distinct 
from  Columbia,  Barnard  is  now  officially  enrolled  as  an  additional  cohort 
under  the  same  flag.  With  the  guidance  of  Dean  Smith,  it  is  growing 
in  numbers,  strength,  and  repute  among  kindred  institutions.  Before 
very  long  the  faculty  and  scholars  will  he  transferred  to  a new  build- 
ing on  Barnard  grounds,  contributed  by  Mrs.  A.  A.  Anderson,  a faithful 
worker  and  director  in  the  cause. 
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In  the  matter  of  such  education  for  women,  it  is  here  appropriate  to 
mention  what  has  been  accomplished  by  Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Choate,  one  of 
the  founders  and  the  president  of  the  little  group  of  earnest  workers 
who  formed  the  Association  here  for  the  Higher  Education  of  Women. 
The  first  achievement  of  her  modest  but  well  directed  and  persistent 
efforts  for  the  intellectual  equipment  and  advancement  of  her  sex  was 
the  Brearly  School  for  girls ; the  establishment  of  Barnard  College  has 
been  the  logical  sequence. 

One  of  the  associates  with  Mrs.  Choate  in  most  of  her  work  in  this 
direction  has  been  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Kinnicutt,  to  whom  it  was  reserved 
to  be  distinguished  by  successful  efforts  for  the  reform  of  local  methods 
of  street  cleaning,  which  finally  opened  the  way,  first  to  legislation  for, 
and  afterwards  to  organization  of,  much-needed  improvements  we  have 
mentioned  as  now  conducted  by  Colonel  Waring. 

And  as  an  example  of  what  can  be  done  by  a woman  of  aptitude  and 
training,  in  even  the  most  difficult  of  the  sciences,  we  must  speak  here 
of  Mrs.  Draper,  of  New  York,  widow  of  the  late  Dr.  Henry  Draper 
whose  death  in  1882  left  this  lady  to  devote  herself  and  her  fortune  to 
prosecution  of  his  efforts  to  tlieir  final  and  remarkable  fruits  now 
attained.  She  had  been  her  husband’s  faithful  and  skilful  co-adjutor 
in  astronomical  research,  and  in  the  arts  that  record  and  preserve  the 
results  of  the  observations  he  made  a specialty.  He  was  the  first  to 
photograph  the  lines  of  a stellar  spectrum,  a feat  he  achieved  in  1872; 
and  before  he  died  he  had  carried  his  work  so  far  as  to  photograph  the 
stars  of  the  first  magnitude.  After  his  death,  telescopes  and  other 
instruments  and  apparatus  they  had  used  at  their  observatory  at  Hast- 
ings-on-Hudson  were  removed  by  her  to  the  Harvard  Observatory  at 
Cambridge ; some  of  them,  with  additions,  went  thence  to  California, 
and  by  another  journey  to  Arequipa  in  Peru,  where  she  now  maintains  a 
station  at  a great  altitude  in  the  clear  atmosphere  of  the  mountains, 
under  charge  of  an  efficient  staff  sent  there  from  Harvard  University 
to  complete  the  undertaking  Dr.  Draper  had  begun  of  photographing 
all  the  stars  and  classifying  them  according  to  their  spectra.  A cata- 
logue of  ten  thousand  stars,  including  those  of  the  tenth  magnitude, 
has  been  already  published ; and  others  are  in  preparation.  She  is  still 
pursuing  the  work  with  unabated  zeal.  And,  conceding  to  Professor 
Pickering  and  his  accomplished  assistants  all  the  praise  they  well 
deserve  for  such  additions  to  the  world’s  knowledge  of  the  heavens,  the 
fact  remains  that  to  Mrs.  Draper  and  to  her  devotion  to  the  memory  of 
her  distinguished  husband  these  astonishing  results  are  chiefiy  due. 

Among  other  changes,  Columbia  in  1890  reorganized  the  Law  School 
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and  established  a School  of  Philosophy ; two  years  later  there  was  added 
a school  for  Pure  Science.  But  perhaps  the  most  valuable  group  of 
recent  manifestations  of  the  spirit  of  this  rapidly  increasing  university 
has  been  made  in  connection  with  the  medical  department,  as  shown 
by  the  three  Vanderbilt  buildings,  — the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, the  Sloane  Maternity  Hospital,  and  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic  and 
Dispensary.  And  in  the  near  future  the  array  of  new  buildings  on  the 
Morningside  Plateau,  near  the  Cathedral,  to  be  erected  under  direction 
of  McKim  the  architect,  will  place  New  York  in  enjoyment  of  enduring 
examples  of  the  best  academic  architecture.^ 

In  1890  a meeting  of  gentlemen  interested  in  transferring  the  site  of 
the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York  from  Washington  Square  sub- 
scribed three  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  that  purpose,  representing 
fifty-four  contributors ; the  amount  was  applied  to  the  purchase  of 
twenty  acres  of  ground  on  an  eminence  to  be  known  henceforth  as 
University  Heights,  beyond  the  Harlem  Eiver,  between  Pordham  and 
Morris  Heights.  The  student  of  Mrs.  Lamb’s  History  will  recall  her 
record  of  the  establishment  of  the  first  seat  of  this  institution,  in  1833- 
1835,  in  Washington  Square,  “at  what  was  then  a considerable  distance 
from  the  city.”  The  same  phrase  applies  now  to  the  locality  chosen  for 
the  present  site,  where  temporary  quarters  are  already  in  occupancy  and 
some  permanent  structures  have  been  erected.  The  general  plan  of  the 
buildings  is  in  especial  charge  of  Stanford  White,  a graduate ; and  the 
dominating  edifice  of  a quadrangle  lined  with  stately  halls  will  be  a 
library  with  classic  portico  and  a dome,  into  which  the  architect  will 
breathe  the  living  spirit  of  his  art.  A University  Kesidence  Hall,  to 
balance  the  present  Hall  of  Languages,  is  to  be  of  grayish  yellow  brick 
with  pink  granite  and  Indiana  limestone,  the  roof  of  Spanish  tiles.  The 
whole  eastern  extremity  of  the  plateau  on  the  Heights  is  to  be  made 
into  a college  close.  There  will  be  a ground  for  athletics,  to  be  called 
“the  Ohio  Field,”  the  gift  of  members  of  the  “Ohio  Society  of  New  York.” 
A University  Boat  House,  on  the  bank  of  the  Harlem  Eiver  near  at  hand, 
will  further  provide  for  the  athletic  training  of  the  youths  so  fortunate 
as  to  occupy  the  new  buildings,  and  who  cannot  but  gather  from  them 


1 It  is  ROW  established  that  this  plateau  was  the  scene  of  the  Battle  of  Harlem  Heights 
during  the  Eevolutionary  War ; and  that  fact  gives  to  the  new  site  of  Columbia  University 
an  association  of  great  historic  interest.  The  researches  of  recent  years  have  brought  to 
light  contemporary  accounts  of  that  battle  not  known  to  Mrs.  Lamb  when  she  described  it  on 
pages  127  et  seq.  of  Volume  II.  of  her  History;  they  correct  what  had  been  generally  accepted 
as  authority  on  the  subject  until  a date  subsequent  to  her  recital,  and  determine  the  locality 
of  the  death  of  Colonel  Knowlton. 
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something  of  a perception  of  true  art,  so  potent  a factor  in  the  develop- 
ment of  taste.  The  aegis  of  this  institution  has  sheltered  the  Woman’s 
League  for  Political  Education,  under  whose  auspices  six  classes  of 
women  have  completed  the  course  of  study  in  elementary  law  founded 
by  the  League.  Chancellor  Henry  W.  McCracken  is  the  present  head  of 
this  university,  and  to  his  devotion,  energy,  and  sagacity,  much  of  recent 
progress  is  due. 

A transformation  pleasing  to  the  public  eye,  and  significant  of  an 
attempt  by  her  people  to  provide  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
New  York  an  equipment  requisite  for  the  agencies  of  civilization  in 
these  latter  days,  is  the  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  old  General 
Theological  Seminary  at  what  used  to  be  called  Chelsea.  A number  of 
brick  and  stone  buildings  in  the  style  of  many  English  colleges,  of  im- 
posing front  over  which  Japanese  ivy  has  been  weaving  a verdant  web 
to  conceal  the  look  of  newness  that  generally  detracts  from  architecture 
of  our  day,  have  arisen  to  take  the  place  of  the  gloomy  and  uncom- 
fortable old  structures  that  occupied  the  square  until  recently.  Green 
lawns  and  neat  railings  surround  Hobart  Hall,  with  its  fine  space  and 
finish,  the  handsome  chapel  and  the  commodious  and  attractive  quarters 
for  professors  and  students. 

In  1884  Union  Theological  Seminary  removed  from  University  Place 
and  took  possession  of  new  buildings  in  Park  Avenue.  The  trial  of 
Prof.  Chas.  A.  Briggs,  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  for  heresy,  is  one  of  the  prominent  and  disturbing  incidents  of 
‘ this  seminary’s  history  in  later  days. 

The  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  following  the  example  of 
others,  is  also  soon  to  move  northward,  to  occupy  new  buildings  upon 
the  high  ground  above  Harlem,  a site  chosen  because  of  accessibility 
from  all  parts  of  both  the  old  and  the  new  districts  of  the  town,  and 
recently  acquired  after  the  passage  of  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  author- 
izing the  trustees  to  make  the  purchase.  At  no  time  in  its  history  has 
this  college  been  in  a more  prosperous  condition  — though  the  cramped 
quarters  in  Lexington  Avenue  on  Twenty- third  Street  have  retarded  its 
growth.  In  1896  there  are  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  students 
in  pursuit  of  the  regular  classical  and  scientific  four  years’  courses  leading 
to  degrees  ; in  the  different  departments  of  the  sub-freshman  class  there 
are  six  hundred ; and  the  number  of  the  faculty,  professors,  instructors, 
and  tutors,  exceeds  fifty.  This  institution  is  the  highest  stage  for 
young  men  of  our  common-school  system.  It  is  supported  by  a yearly 
appropriation  of  (heretofore)  $150,000  from  the  city,  and  is  to  maintain 
its  present  character  as  a college.  Its  aim  is  to  carry  the  education  of  a 
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penniless  boy  from  the  public  schools  to  a point  where,  upon  graduation, 
he  may  be  fitted  to  enter  any  professional  or  scientific  school  in  the 
country,  as  well  equipped  as  any  youth  who  has  paid  his  way  through 
another  college  of  first  instance.  The  president  is  and  for  many  years 
has  been  General  Alexander  S.  Webb.  The  Normal  College  at  Park 
and  Lexington  avenues,  intended  specially  for  training  female  teachers, 
provides  an  education  for  girls  from  the  public  schools  quite  as  ad- 
vanced and  thorough.  It  has  in  1896  a president,  Dr.  Thomas  D. 
Hunter,  44  professors  and  tutors,  with  1,877  pupils  in  attendance  ; a 
subordinate  school  has  a superintendent  and  26  teachers,  with  1,039 
scholars  on  the  register. 

The  design  made  for  the  building  for  the  future  headquarters  of  the 
Board  of  Education  itself  is  admirably  appropriate ; and  behind  its  dig- 
nified facade  will  be  prosecuted  during  another  century  the  good  work 
of  this  indispensable  department  of  our  local  government. 

The  number  of  public  schools  supported  by  the  city  in  1880,  in- 
cluding grammar  and  primary  schools  and  those  for  negroes,  was  120^ 
with  2,831  teachers  and  an  average  enrolment  of  125,193  scholars.  In 
1896  there  are  147  schools,  4,183  teachers,  and  an  average  enrolment  of 
186,622  scholars.  The  appropriation  of  public  moneys  by  our  local 
authorities  for  the  city  schools  in  1896  is  $5,679,302.59 ; and  in  addi- 
tion to  this  astonishing  sum,  levied  and  raised  here  by  taxation  for 
maintenance  of  our  local  system,  the  city  of  New  York  will  be  this 
year  (and  every  year)  called  upon  and  taxed  by  the  Legislature  at 
Albany  for  not  less  than  in  1895,  as  a contribution  by  us  to  the  support 
of  the  common  schools  elsewhere  in  the  State.  That  State  tax  paid  by 
the  city  in  1895  amounted  to  $1,818,820.26,  — exclusive  of  all  our 
other  burdens  called  State  taxes. 

A feature  of  our  common-school  system  of  later  days  is  the  active 
interest  in  it  displayed  by  women  of  the  educated,  and  what  are  mis- 
takenly called  the  “ leisure,”  classes  of  society ; and  women  are  now 
always  to  be  found  among  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

Among  private  schools  of  the  higher  grade  for  boys,  that  have  won 
the  confidence  of  New  York  by  their  steady  maintenance  of  the  best 
methods  of  instruction,  combined  with  hygienic  care  for  their  pupils, 
are  those  of  Arthur  H.  Cutler,  who  has  contributed  to  the  different 
universities  here  and  in  New  England  a long  list  of  names  from  among 
the  representative  families  of  New  York,  — and  the  Berkeley  School, 
which  has  a fine  building  in  town  and  athletic  grounds  in  the  suburbs. 
Companion  schools,  of  as  high  grade,  for  girls,  are  the  Brearly  already 
mentioned,  occupying  a fine  building  in  Forty-fourth  Street,  and  the 
school  of  the  Misses  Ely,  beautifully  situated  on  Eiverside  Drive. 
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These  have  been  selected  for  mention  as  examples  of  their  kind. 

The  enthusiastic  work  accomplished  by  the  New  York  Kindergarten 
Association  among  the  poor  children  in  many  parts  of  the  town  is  well 
known.  Of  reform  schools,  manual  training  schools,  art-schools,  colleges 
for  music,  industrial  schools  of  numerous  varieties,  institutions  for 
teaching  the  blind,  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  for  mental  or  physi- 
cal culture,  and  commercial  colleges,  the  ranks  are  many  and  full. 
Another  important  institution  is  the  New  York  Trade  School,  founded 
and  for  a time  conducted  by  the  late  Colonel  Eichard  Auchmuty  of  New 
York  and  Lenox,  which  has  been  further  and  liberally  endowed  by  J- 
Pierpont  Morgan.  And  our  list  is  not  complete  without  reference  to 
the  widely  extended  and  sagacious  labors  of  Miss  Grace  Dodge  in 
behalf  of  the  working-girls  she  has  associated  together  for  mutual 
improvement,  or  without  recalling  the  Young  Women’s  Christian 
Association,  which  has  this  year  held  a mass  meeting  at  Carnegie  Hall 
to  celebrate  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  its  founding.  Since  1873, 
when  it  began  work  with  one  room  and  one  teacher,  this  beneficent 
society  has  grown  until,  in  1896,  it  has  and  occupies  two  great  build- 
ings, supports  a Bible  class  wdth  an  annual  attendance  of  5,000,  and 
has  gathered  a library  containing  25,000  volumes ; in  addition  to  many 
other  enterprises,  it  maintains  classes  in  which  are  taught,  to  more 
than  2,000  girls,  stenography,  typewriting,  millinery,  and  other  useful 
arts. 

By  the  Margaret  Louisa  Home,  a temporary  abode  for  refined  and 
self-supporting  women,  given  to  this  association  by  Mrs.  Elliot  F.  Shep- 
hard, one  of  its  founders,  as  many  as  5,000  women  have  been  housed, 
at  least  2,000  young  women  have  been  educated,  and  in  1895  more 
than  2,000  girls  and  women  were  secured  situations  of  remunerative 
employment. 

Some  idea  of  the  new  churches  scattered  chiefly  over  the  upper  end 
of  Manhattan  Island,  and  an  indication  of  the  variety  of  creeds  they 
represent,  proves,  if  proof  were  needed,  that  New  Yorkers  expend  their 
money,  and  freely,  not  alone  upon  their  own  habitations  of  material 
comfort  and  selfish  enjoyment,  or  upon  any  of  the  things  we  have  already 
spoken  of. 

Of  special  interest  to  Episcopalians,  among  the  nearly  or  quite  one  hun- 
dred churches  and  chapels  where  the  ministrations  of  that  church  occur, 
is  the  projected  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  on  Morningside  Plateau, 
of  which  the  corner-stone  was  laid  on  St.  John’s  Day,  December  17, 1892, 
by  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese.  That  the  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the 
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cultured  and  wealthy  among  the  members  of  the  churches  makes  such  a 
building  possible  here,  and  at  a time  when  the  old  world  is  finding  its 
venerable  and  storied  shrines  difficult  to  maintain,  is  certainly  remark- 
able. The  new  cathedral,  to  be  built  after  plans  by  Heins  & La  Large, 
the  architects  to  whom  it  was  awarded  in  competition,  will  be  an  enor- 
mous cruciform  church,  set  east  and  west,  with  its  apse  on  the  edge  of 
the  hill  overlooking  the  whole  city  of  Hew  York,  Long  Island  Sound, 
the  Hudson  Eiver,  the  Palisades,  and  a large  part  of  Westchester  County 
beyond  the  Harlem.  This  imposing  pile,  to  be  built  at  an  outlay  of 
millions,  and  to  cost  more  millions  in  the  support  of  it  and  of  its  staff  of 
clergy  as  they  carry  on  their  work,  will  present  to  the  eye  the  effect  of 
a cluster  of  seven  towers,  the  central  one  dominated  by  a spire,  the  two 
towers  flanking  the  main  entrance  on  the  west  front  being  higher  than 
the  others ; to  the  instructed  there  will  appear  symbolisms  of  religious 
sentiment  and  teaching  in  many  a significant  portion  of  the  mighty 
structure. 

Grace  Episcopal  Church,  in  Broadway,  by  James  Eenwick,  architect, 
took  upon  itself  in  1880  the  additions  of  Grace  Memorial  House,  Grace 
House,  and  Grace  Chantry,  thus  completing  an  ecclesiastical  assemblage 
of  Gothic  art  that,  with  the  new  marble  belfry  seen  and  admired  the 
whole  length  of  lower  Broadway,  is  cherished  by  all  New  Yorkers  of 
proper  sentiment,  and  of  no  matter  what  religious  faith,  as  a thing  of  rare 
beauty.  In  1883,  when  the  Eev.  Dr.  Henry  C.  Potter  was  consecrated  to 
be  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  New  York,  the  Eev.  Dr.  Huntington  became 
the  rector  of  Grace  Parish. 

In  old  St.  Paul’s  Church,  of  Trinity  Parish,  was  celebrated  at  nine  a.  m. 
on  April  29,  1889,  a special  religious  service  attended  by  Benjamin 
Harrison,  President  of  the  United  States,  and  several  members  of  his 
Cabinet,  in  commemoration  of  the  service  held  there  one  hundred  years 
before,  when  George  Washington  was  present,  immediately  following 
his  inauguration  as  the  first  of  our  Presidents.  The  most  recent  of  the 
several  off-shoots  of  old  Trinity,  under  the  Eev.  Dr.  Dix,  the  rector,  is 
St.  Agnes  Chapel,  in  West  Ninety-second  Street.  The  interior,  with  its 
chancel  of  green-tinted  marbles,  communion  rail  of  pure  white  marble, 
and  windows  of  Tiffany  glass,  is  very  striking. 

St.  George’s  Church  has  added  to  itself  St.  George’s  Memorial  House, 
given  by  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  in  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Tracy,  containing  accommodations  for  clergy,  school  classes,  clubs,  read- 
ing-rooms, gymnastic  exercises,  and  a library.  With  his  well-selected 
corps  of  assistants  the  Eev.  Dr.  Eainsford  there  conducts  a numerous 
and  various  list  of  associations  continually  and  intelligently  occupied 
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with  the  welfare  of  the  poor  or  suffering  in  a great  part  of  the  town 
the  training  of  the  young,  and  the  general  betterment  of  social  condi- 
tions, as  well  as  with  the  religious  instruction  and  support  of  a numerous 
congregation. 

In  like  fashion  St.  Bartholomew’s  Church  has  widened  its  borders, 
and  under  direction  of  the  rector,  the  Eev.  Dr.  Greer,  has  completed  a 
commodious  parish  house,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  William  H.  Vanderbilt  and 
her  son  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  whence  are  administered  the  many  dis- 
criminating charities  and  other  beneficent  enterprises  of  a busy  and 
populous  parish. 

Calvary  Church,  occupying  for  fifty  years  the  same  ground,  has,  with 
church  and  chapel,  Galilee  and  East  Side  buildings,  the  equipment  that 
enables  the  clergy  to  carry  on  a remarkably  useful  work  throughout 
the  fifty  crowded  city  blocks  that  constitute  their  special  territory.  In 
1896  the  rector,  the  Eev.  Dr.  Satterlee,  was  consecrated  to  be  Bishop  of 
Washington. 

The  Church  of  the  Ascension  — surrounded  by  an  enclosure  of  green 
turf  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  Tenth  Street,  a pleasant  sight  for  wayfarers  in 
that  staid  and  well-ordered  quarter  — was  improved  within  by  decora- 
tions of  the  chancel,  where  the  art  of  Stanford  White,  St.  Gaudens,  and 
Maitland  Armstrong  combined  to  make  a rich  setting  for  La  Barge’s  pic- 
ture of  the  Ascension  presented  by  two  parishioners,  the  Misses  Ehine- 
lander.  Of  this  church  the  Eev.  Dr.  Percy  Grant  is  the  rector  in  1896. 

Upon  St.  Thomas’  Church,  built  in  1870  by  Upjohn,  have  been  con- 
ferred recent  embellishments  of  the  interior,  including  a golden  reredos 
by  St.  Gaudens,  and  chancel  cartoons  and  organ  decorations  by  La  Barge. 
The  rector  in  1896  is  the  Eev.  Dr.  Brown. 

New  and  costly  churches  are  the  Holy  Trinity,  in  Harlem,  built  after 
designs  by  William  Potter ; St.  Michael’s,  in  Amsterdam  Avenue,  by 
E.  W.  Gibson ; Christ  Church,  in  Seventy-first  Street,  by  C.  C.  Haight ; 
All  Angels,  in  West  End'Avenue;  St.  Zion  and  St.  Timothy;  St.  James; 
St.  Andrews;  and  St.  Luke’s,  on  Washington  Heights,  by  E.  H.  Eobert- 
son,  a chapel  of  Trinity  Parish.  Its  rectory  is  the  historic  home  of 
Alexander  Hamilton,  described  on  page  482,  Vol.  II.,  of  Mrs.  Lamb’s 
History. 

The  Collegiate  Eeformed  Dutch  Protestant  Church  has  established 
itself  in  a large  new  structure  in  the  Flemish  style,  designed  by  E.  W. 
Gibson,  in  West  End  Avenue. 

The  South  Eeformed  Dutch  Church  is  installed  at  Madison  Avenue 
and  Thirty-eighth  Street,  in  a redecorated  building. 

Since.  1883  the  Eev.  Henry  Van  Dyke,  an  eloquent  speaker  and  widely 
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known  as  a litterateur,  has  occupied  the  pulpit  of  the  Brick  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Fifth  Avenue. 

In  the  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  which  has  for  its  pastor 
that  eminent  divine  the  Eev.  Dr.  John  Hall,  there  have  been  no  changes 
to  record  here,  save  those  of  a continuing  growth  in  power  and  useful- 
ness. The  Fourth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  has  been  called  upon  in 
late  years  to  lament  the  loss  of  Eev.  Dr.  Howard  Crosby.  In  1880  the 
Eev.  Dr.  Charles  H.  Parkhurst  succeeded  to  the  charge  of  the  Madison 
Square  Presbyterian  Church,  with  a mission  and  church  house  in  Third 
Avenue.  The  Park  Presbyterian  Church  has  moved  into  its  new  build- 
ing in  Amsterdam  Avenue ; and  in  that  avenue  also  may  be  found  the 
new  edifice  of  the  West  End  Presbyterian  Church.  The  Eutgers  Eiver- 
side  Presbyterian  Church  is  established  on  the  Boulevard,  and  a new 
Edgehill  Chapel  has  been  finished  at  Spuyten  Duyvil. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  a new  place  of  worship  in  Madi- 
son Avenue.  Calvary  Church,  of  that  denomination,  has  a new  and 
spacious  edifice ; and  the  Park  Avenue  Church,  after  various  removals, 
has  been  substantially  established  also  in  that  avenue,  still  farther 
north. 

Among  the  Baptist  churches,  and  indeed  among  all  the  churches  in 
New  York,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  examples  in  architecture  is 
the  Judson  Memorial  Church,  in  Washington  Square,  after  designs  by 
McKim,  Mead,  & White,  in  memory  of  the  heroic  missionary  who  first 
carried  Christianity  to  the  wilds  of  Burmah,  and,  after  imprisonment  and 
torture  for  his  faith,  died  at  sea,  to  find  a resting-place  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  The  style  is  the  florid  Eenaissance,  and  the  beautiful  campanile 
suggests  those  belfry  towers  that,  once  seen  against  the  sky  of  Italy, 
remain  forever  imprinted  upon  the  observer’s  memory.  Calvary  Bap- 
tist Church,  whose  pastor  is  the  Eev.  Dr.  MacArthur,  has  a new  build- 
ing ; and  other  Baptist  churches  have  been  renewed  and  remodelled. 

St.  James  Lutheran  Church  is  in  possession  of  a tasteful  and  artistic 
new  building. 

To  the  interior  of  All  Souls  Unitarian  Church  has  been  contributed  a 
fine  bas-relief  in  bronze,  by  St.  Gaudens,  of  the  late  Eev.  Dr.  Henry  W. 
Bellows.  The  Church  of  the  Messiah,  of  which  the  Eev.  Eobert  Collyer 
is  still  the  inspiring  and  beloved  pastor,  has  moved  from  its  old  quarters 
in  Park  Avenue. 

Noteworthy  events  in  the  late  history  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church 
in  New  York,  of  which  the  Most  Eev.  M.  A.  Corrigan  is  now  the  Arch-  . 
bishop,  are  the  celebration  by  Cardinal  McCloskey  in  1884  of  the  fiftieth 
year  of  his  priesthood;  the  death  in  1885  of  that  revered  and  scholarly 
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prelate ; and  the  opening  of  the  new  Catholic  Club,  of  which  the  presi- 
dent is  Frederic  E.  Coudert.  The  growth  of  this  communion  has  kept 
pace  with  the  increase  of  our  population.  During  the  years  that  elapsed 
between  1880  and  1896,  91  new  churches  and  40  schools  have  been 
erected.  The  number  of  priests  has  increased  from  384  to  620 ; the 
number  of  charitable  institutions,  homes,  hospitals,  etc.,  from  28  to  40 ; 
the  number  of  members,  from  600,000  to  800,000.  Amongst  the  enter- 
prises brought  to  completion  during  this  period  are  the  building  of  the 
Mission  of  the  Immaculate  Virgin  in  Lafayette  Place,  and  its  country 
house  at  Mount  Loretto,  Staten  Island.  In  the  two  are  more  than  2,000 
inmates.  Amongst  the  hospitals  recently  built  may  be  mentioned  St. 
Joseph’s,  at  Yonkers,  Seton  Hospital  for  Consumptives,  at  Spuyten  Duyvil^ 
and  St.  Joseph’s  Home  for  Incurables,  at  One  Hundred  and  Forty-third 
Street  and  Brook  Avenue.  The  Orphan  Asylums  on  Madison  Avenue 
and  Fifty -first  Street  have  been  enlarged  at  an  expense  of  more  than 
$400,000.  In  remarking  that  the  graceful  towers  have  been  added  to 
St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral,  it  is  pleasant  to  remember  that  Eenwick,  the 
architect,  now  dead,  survived  to  see  his  beautiful  Gothic  work  thus  com- 
pleted. The  new  seminary  at  Dunwoodie  for  the  education  of  theologi- 
cal students  has  been  built  at  an  expense  of  nearly  a million  of  dollars. 
In  1886  the  Eev.  Dr.  McGlynn  was  temporarily  suspended  for  taking 
part  in  the  political  canvass  of  Henry  George  as  “ Labor  ” candidate  for 
mayor ; when  he  refused  to  obey  the  summons  to  Eome  by  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff,  he  was  punished  in  1887  with  excommunication.  The  incident 
attracted  wide  attention.  On  his  repentance  he  was  restored  to  priestly 
functions  by  Monsignor  Satolli,  Delegate  Apostolic,  in  December,  1893. 
Shortly  afterwards  his  reconciliation  was  completed  in  an  audience  given 
by  Pope  Leo  XIII. 

The  German  Hebrew  Synagogue  in  Madison  Avenue,  and  the  new 
Temple  Beth-El  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  Seventy-sixth  Street,  with  its  great 
gilt-ribbed  dome  and  many  times  repeated  arches  of  gray  limestone,  are 
familiar  to  all. 

To  these  new  places  of  worship  we  have  specified,  and  others  to  be 
seen,  and  to  those  already  long  established  before  the  date  this  chapter 
begins  with,  add  dispensaries,  training-schools,  houses  of  mercy,  summer 
liomes,  and  shelters,  together  with  a strong  array  of  forces  of  deaconesses 
sisterhoods,  brotherhoods,  preachers  in  many  languages,  volunteer  nurses 
and  visitors  to  the  poor,  all  quietly  and  untiringly  at  work  to  do  the  bid- 
ding of  their  respective  churches  in  every  part  of  the  territorial  limits  of 
the  town,  and,  if  these  be  evidence,  religion  is  more  in  touch  nOw  with 
the  daily  life  and  perennial  needs  of  humanity  than  at  any  time  in  the 
history  of  Xew  York. 
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Of  the  new  mission  houses,  three  are  of  imposing  size  and  proportions, — 
one  of  them,  the  Church  Missions  House,  in  Fourth  Avenue,  built  with 
subscriptions  made  throughout  the  country,  and  belonging  to  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church  at  large  in  America.  Here  are  established  the 
Board  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Missions,  the  offices  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
St.  Andrew,  the  Church  Temperance  Society,  the  Parochial  Missions  Soci- 
ety, and  the  Girls  Friendly  Society;  and  there  is  room  for  more.  The 
others  are  the  Methodist  Mission  House,  in  Fifth  Avenue,  containing 
offices,  a bishop’s  room,  chapel,  library,  printing-office,  and  shops  for  the 
sale  of  the  books  and  pamphlets  published  by  the  Methodist  Missionary 
Society  of  New  York ; and  the  new  Presbyterian  Building,  also  in  Fifth 
Avenue,  at  Twentieth  Street. 

In  the  scholastic  shades  of  quiet  Lafayette  Place,  opposite  the  Astor 
Library,  was  instituted  the  Diocesan  or  See  House  of  the  Diocese  of  New 
York.  The  old  dwelling  converted  to  its  present  uses  now  wears  an 
appearance  befitting  its  dignified  function.  It  contains  offices  for  the 
Bishop,  the  Arch  Deacon  of  New  York,  the  Presiding  Bishop  of  the 
Church,  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Diocese,  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  House  of  Bishops,  together  with  Hobart  Hall,  reception  and  reading 
rooms,  and  sleeping  quarters  for  members  of  the  Clergy  Club.  Few  of 
those  attentive  to  the  march  of  events  in  latter-day  New  York  can  be 
unaware  of  how  large  a part  has  been  played  in  the  right  shaping  of 
public  opinion  upon  important  civic  questions  of  the  hour  by  the  utter- 
ances that  have  issued  from  the  Diocesan  House  whenever  Bishop  Potter 
has  found  the  crisis  such  as  impelled  him  to  lift  his  voice. 

In  methods  of  domestic  life,  whether  in  flat,  apartment,  the  modest 
home  of  the  every-day  citizen,  or  the  sumptuous  dwelling  of  plutocracy. 
New  York  is  in  most  particulars  abreast  of,  and  in  many  details  beyond, 
the  standard  of  older  civilizations  abroad.  The  time  has  passed  when  the 
reproach  of  voluntarily  abandoning  our  homes  for  the  easier  life  of 
hotels  to  which  the  transient  public  resorts,  could  fairly  be  brought 
upon  us  as  a community.  The  tendency  of  intelligent  and  influential 
people  in  New  York,  who  have  any  choice  in  the  matter,  is  all  toward 
dwelling  within  one’s  own  four  walls,  toward  being  a householder  and 
an  employer  of  domestic  labor.  Naturally,  the  strangers  within  our 
gates,  those  whose  incomes  will  not  allow  considerable  rentals,  the  soli- 
tary unattached  individuals  who  prefer  to  live  alone,  seek  flats,  boarding- 
houses, and  in  some  cases  hotels.  The  legions  of  cheap  “ flat  ” houses 
with  showy  exteriors,  high-sounding  names,  and  rooms  so  telescoped 
together  that  progress  in  them  is  like  walking  through  a train  of  Pull- 
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man  cars,  appear  to  fill  but  measurably  the  wants  of  our  neighbors  of 
those  categories. 

A few  apartment-houses  are  rationally  constructed  with  a view  to  the 
comfort  of  occupants ; and  as  numbers  of  our  population  must  be  tenants 
perforce  of  part  only,  not  the  whole,  of  a house,  ingenuity  is  taxed  to  com- 
bine in  these  premises  sleeping  space  and  stowage  enough  for  an  ordinary 
family,  with  living-rooms  of  reasonable  size,  where  conveniences  meant 
to  supply  to  the  housekeeper  what  is  lacking  in  her  domestic  service  are 
cleverly  inserted.  But  for  the  large  middle  class  of  home  seekers  — 
that  majority  of  our  dwellers  who  are  the  worthy  reliance  of  American 
civilization  — the  problem  of  comfortable  housing  is  not  yet  fully  solved. 
Of  the  best  apartment  houses,  the  Navarro  flats  in  Fifty-ninth  Street, 
the  Dakota,  and  others  of  their  kind,  are  too  elaborate  and  costly  to  be 
considered  by  any  but  wealthy  people.  Architecturally,  and  in  interior 
comforts,  they  leave  little  to  be  desired.  Where  the  limits  of  a man’s 
family  and  the  length  of  his  purse  will  admit  consideration  of  them, 
very  charming  are  the  newest  ‘"family”  hotels,  — differing  from  similar 
accommodations  of  early  New  York  as  a fair  etching  differs  from  a chromo. 
In  suites,  often  disconnected  from  the  main  corridors,  are  beautifully  fur- 
nished bedrooms,  private  baths,  a dining-room,  a drawing-room,  a library, 
a nursery,  and  servants’  rooms,  including  all  necessary  provision  and 
scope  for  a well-ordered  home.  From  each  suite  a dumb  waiter  connects 
with  the  kitchen  of  the  hotel,  and  electric  bells  bring  prompt  service  of 
the  bounties  of  the  table  prosperous  Americans  of  to-day  deem  indispen- 
sable. This  is  indeed  living  made  easy ; but,  it  must  be  said,  the  cost 
is  quite  proportionate  to  the  privileges  enjoyed. 

A feature  of  modern  New  York  is  the  transformation,  at  the  hands  of 
ingenious  and  tasteful  architects  of  the  younger  school,  of  the  common- 
place old  houses  of  that  recently  universal  pattern  consisting  of  two  or 
three  rooms  opening  out  of  a narrow  hallway,  the  same  plan  repeated  to 
the  top  story  of  the  domicile.  In  our  days,  within  those  uninteresting 
shells,  by  the  elevation  of  floors  and  otherwise,  the  relations  of  stairways, 
windows,  walls,  chimney-places,  are  changed,  renewed,  and  refitted  in 
conformity  with  the  demands  of  taste  and  knowledge.  The  result  is 
often  an  agreeable  variety,  an  exposition  of  different  individualities  of 
taste,  that  seems  every  year  to  increase  in  frequency. 

The  “great”  houses  of  the  decade  are  in  all  respects  palaces,  vyhig 
with  those  of  the  richest  of  the  nobility  of  any  capital  in  Europe,  but 
in  many  particulars  more  desirable  as  living-places,  and  always  adapted 
to  the  strict  requirements  of  modern  comfort  and  sanitation.  The  mode 
of  life  of  their  fortunate  possessors  has  apparently  touched  the  high- 
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water  mark  of  luxury  held  in  check  by  understanding.  Upon  their 
changes  of  mind  or  mood  await  a large  staff  of  servants  trained  in  old- 
world  methods,  equipages,  horses,  yachts,  and  private  cars  for  railway 
travel.  Beside  some  of  their  entertainments,  those  recorded  by  Mrs. 
Lamb  as  illustrating  the  fashionable  display  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  half- 
century  read  like  village  festivals.  And  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
this  enormous  increase  of  lavish  expenditure  in  New  York  among  a few 
is  taken  by  the  American  public  as  a model  for  social  practices  among 
the  many.  The  countless  homes  of  New  York  where  culture  and  hospi- 
tality go  hand  in  hand,  yet  where  there  is  no  display,  are  lost  sight  of 
in  the  blaze  of  plutocratic  magnificence.  The  country  at  large,  which 
reads  the  “ society  column  ” of  a metropolitan  newspaper,  prefers  rather 
to  be  led  by  the  few  possessors  of  fortunes  of  fifty  millions  of  dollars 
each,  than  by  the  large  number  with  incomes  varying  from  ten  thousand 
dollars  to  fifty  thousand  dollars  a year. 

To  cite  an  instance  of  the  increase  of  one  of  the  minor  luxuries  of 
living,  it  is  claimed  that  at  least  ten  millions  of  dollars  are  annually 

expended  in  New  York  for  the 
flowers  used  in  decoration  of 
houses  and  churches,  and  at 
funerals.  We  consume  here  the 
product  of  scores  of  acres  of 
greenhouses.  The  supply  of  vio- 
lets alone  reaches  the  number 
of  fifteen  millions  of  blossoms 
yearly^;  and  for  roses,  carnations, 
and  orchids  the  demand  is  pro- 
portionately large.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  the  marriage  of  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough  with  Miss  Van- 
derbilt, the  interior  of  St.Thomas’ 
Church,  where  the  ceremony  was 
performed,  was  made  into  a vast 
bower,  so  prodigal  of  smiling 
bloom  that  the  ecclesiastical 
character  of  the  edifice  was  al- 
most hidden  from  view ; and  this  lavish  example  was  followed  by  other 
families  during  the  winter  of  1895-1896. 

Of  the  great  hotels  recently  opened  to  the  travelling  public,  the  wonder 
of  new  comers  to  New  York,  favorable  examples  are  the  Waldorf,  New 
Netherlands,  Savoy,  Plaza,  Holland  House,  Grenoble,  Majestic,  Imperial, 
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and  Kenaissance.  In  these  attractive  structures,  nothing  heretofore  de- 
vised that  can  dazzle  the  eye  or  tickle  the  imagination  of  their  inhabi- 
tants with  a sense  of  ownership  has  been  omitted ; but  the  new  Astor 
Hotel,  now  building  at  Thirty-fourth  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue,  may 
develop  features  as  yet  unexpected  by  outsiders,  and  surpassing  all  the 
rest.  Since,  however,  there  are  about  a thousand  hostelries  in  Hew 
York  where  the  traveller  may  choose  a place  to  take  his  ease,  it  would 
be  manifestly  impossible  to  attempt  any  further  discrimination  between 
them  in  these  pages.  Of  restaurants,  Delmonico’s  and  Sherry’s, — where, 
alternating  with  the  ball-rooms  of  the  Waldorf,  are  held  the  most  fash- 
ionable semi-public  entertainments  of  society,  — and  the  Cafd  Savarin 
in  the  Equitable  Building,  are  in  the  van  of  a long  line,  of  every  grade 
and  standard.  At  most  of  the  principal  hotels,  and  in  every  style  and 
variety  of  restaurants,  the  food  fires  of  man  are  kept  alight  in  liberal 
and  satisfactory  fashion.  With  the  best  of  chefs,  and  an  unsurpassable 
market  to  draw  upon,  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  A greater  variety 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  can  be  found  at  any  time  in  season  here  than 
anywhere  else,  — so  wide  a range  of  climate  supplies  us  by  swift  steam- 
ers and  quick  railways.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  service  of  our 
restaurants,  and  indeed  of  our  hotels  of  the  first  rank,  could  be  bettered 
to  harmonize  with  the  resplendent  surroundings  they  exhibit.  The 
waiters  too  often  employed  are  an  avaricious  and  ill-mannered  class  of 
foreigners,  who  treat  all  patrons  alike  by  supplying  the  least  amount  of 
civility  with  almost  insolent  expectation  of  the  largest  possible  tip,  and 
who  occupy  themselves  over-much  with  the  attempt  to  be  lavish  of  iced- 
water  as  the  only  concession  they  can  take  the  trouble  to  make  to  a 
diner  of  American  antecedents. 

Of  the  methods  of  life  of  that  larger,  less-known  class  of  our  fellow- 
citizens  who  live  upon  “ nothing  in  particular  ” a year,  and  are  herded 
together  in  rooms  chill  during  our  freezing  winters  and  hot  in  our  tropic 
summers,  there  is  a less  cheerful  tale  to  tell.  By  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society  we  are  informed  that,  during  the  nine  or  ten  years  past^ 
nearly  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  families  have  been  registered  as 
worthy  of  charitable  help  because  they  could  find  no  work  for  wages. 
The  efforts  of  this  society  in  gathering  facts  concerning  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  the  poor,  and  in  extending  intelligent  aid  to  their  necessities,  is 
well  known.  It  has  ten  local  committees,  covering  Manhattan  Island ; 
the  central  office  is  at  Twenty-second  Street  and  Fourth  Avenue,  in 
the  United  Charities  Building,  a hive  of  industry  in  good  works,  where 
well  selected  representatives  conduct  the  several  branches  of  registration, 
relief,  sanitary  work,  fresh  air  work,  and  furnish  access  to  public  baths. 
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This  handsome  edifice,  built  in  1891-1893  by  John  S.  Kennedy  at  a 
cost  of  more  than  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  by  him  dedicated 
as  a gift  to  the  uses  of  various  charitable  societies  which  occupy  it,  houses 
also  the  Children’s  Aid  Society,  the  Association  for  Improving  the  Con- 
dition of  the  Poor,  the  New  York  City  Mission  and  Tract  Society,  and 
other  beneficent  associations. 

Among  other  recent  enterprises  for  the  aid  of  the  needy  in  New  York 
may  be  mentioned  Trinity  Church  Association,  the  Down-Town  Eelief 
Bureau,  the  Bowery  Mission  and  Young  Men’s  Home,  the  Cremorne 
Mission,  St.  Joseph’s  Day  Nursery,  the  Bartholdi  Creche,  the  Little 
Mother’s  Aid  Society,  St.  Christopher’s  Home,  near  Dobb’s  Ferry,  the 
Working  Girl’s  Vacation  Society,  the  Eiverside  Best  Association  for  for- 
saken and  degraded  women,  St.  Joseph’s  Night  Eefuge,  the  Florence 
Crittenton  Mission  for  Fallen  Women,  the  Margaret  Strachan  Home, 
the  House  of  the  Holy  Comforter,  the  Actor’s  Fund  of  America  founded 
by  A.  M.  Palmer,  the  Seaman’s  Christian  Association,  the  Spanish 
Benevolent  Society,  the  Norwegian  Eelief  Society,  the  Hungarian 
Association,  the  Jewish  Immigrant’s  Protection  Society,  the  Polish 
Benevolent  Society,  and  the  Greek  Benevolent  Society. 

An  interesting  and  much  talked-of  work  has  been  the  University 
Settlement  Society,  established  of  recent  years  in  the  heart  of  the  city 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  men  and  women  of  education  and  intellectual 
resource  into  contact  with  working-people,  and  with  children  of  the 
laboring  classes,  upon  terms  of  cordial  intimacy  and  fraternal  equality ; 
it  has  extended  its  roots  in  many  directions,  and  directs  a variety  of 
well  thought-out  schemes  for  profit  or  entertainment  to  the  poor  of  the 
tenement  house  districts. 

The  College  Settlement,  also  started  of  recent  years,  has  now  two 
houses  .in  town  and  one  in  the  country,  all  conducted  by  women  for 
bettering  the  condition  of  young  working-women.  Their  kindergarten 
classes  in  wood-carving  and  designing,  cooking  and  sewing,  and  for 
teaching  other  useful  arts,  have  been  signally  successful. 

Particular  attention  is  challenged  and  deserved  by  plans  for  two  well- 
arranged  and  attractive  hotels  intended  to  be  soon  opened  especially  to 
accommodate  respectable  working-people  who  cannot  afford  the  prices 
demanded  by  ordinary  caravansaries ; one  of  them  will  shortly  be  built 
in  Bleecker  Street,  on  the  site  of  homes  of  good  society  in  New  York  of 
three  or  four  generations  ago.  They  will  be  a practical  beneficence  of 
D.  0.  Mills,  after  designs  by  Ernest  Flagg ; and,  with  lodgings,  they  are 
to  provide  baths,  free  reading-rooms,  and  a restaurant  to  supply  good 
food  at  moderate  rates. 
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To  our  already  liberal  list  of  examples  of  charities  established  since  1880 
should  be  added  the  Young  Women’s  Home  of  the  French  Evangelical 
Church,  the  Leo  House  for  G-erman  Catholic  Immigrants,  the  Lutheran 
Pilgrim  House,  the  Evangelical  Aid  Society  for  the  Spanish  work  of  New 
York  and  Brooklyn,  St.  Bartholomew’s  Chinese  Guild,  the  Montefiore 
Home  for  Chronic  Invalids,  the  Aguilar  Aid  Society,  the  Hebrew  Sheltering 
Home,  the  Young  Women’s  Hebrew  Association,  the  Island  Mission  for 
Cheering  the  Lives  of  the  Poor  and  Sick,  the  Needle  Work  Guild  of 
America,  the  Christian  Aid  to  Employment  Society,  the  International 


New  and  Old  Tenement  House  Contrasts. 


Telegraph  Christian  Association,  the  Italian  Home,  the  Tenement  House 
Chapter  of  the  King’s  Daughters  and  Sons,  the  New  York  Society  for 
Parks  and  Playgrounds  for  Children,  and  the  Penny  Provident  Fund  of 
the  Charity  Organization  Society,  — together  with  the  Fresh  Air  Funds 
and  Free  Ice  Funds  of  various  great  daily  newspapers.  The  knowledge 
of  such  institutions  multiplied  in  every  quarter  of  the  city,  and  diffusing 
on  every  side  their  efficient  influence  for  good,  while  all  of  the  older 
charities  are  still  in  full  career  of  prosperous  usefulness,  warms  the  heart 
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with  an  admiration  for  this  phase  of  New  York’s  advance  that  is  not  to 
be  displaced  by  any  consideration  of  her  more  material  achievements. 

From  among  some  hundreds  of  clubs  the  modern  New  Yorker  resorts 
to  for  enjoyment  of  the  society  of  his  comrades,  it  is  needful  here  to 
point  out  one  or  two  only,  architecturally  and  otherwise  to  be  regarded 
as  typical  of  recent  progress.  Of  these  the  white  marble  palace  of  the 
Metropolitan  Club  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Sixtieth  Street  is 
a distinguished  example.  The  new  Century  Club  House  in  Forty-third 
Street,  built  in  the  style  of  the  Italian  Eenaissance,  with  a base  of  light 
stone  and  a superstructure  of  cream-tinted  brick,  its  charming  loggia 
dominating  the  main  entrance,  is,  outside  and  in,  in  keeping  with  dignity 
tempered  by  animation,  a characteristic  of  its  distinguished  assemblages. 
The  Player’s,  in  Gramercy  Park,  a club  established  by  Edwin  Booth  in 
1889,  in  a spacious  residence  of  old  New  York,  enlarged  and  refitted  in 
most  artistic  fashion,  accentuates  in  every  part  of  it  the  strong  individu- 
ality that  conceived  it.  Expectation  is  now  alert  to  admire  the  new 
home  to  be  soon  erected  for  the  enlarged  University  Club  at  Fifth 
Avenue  and  Fifty-fourth  Street.  In  the  pleasant  precincts  of  the  Aldine, 
art  and  literature  are  at  home  in  Bohemia.  The  scholarly  little  Grolier 
Club,  with  its  repeated  exhibitions  of  all  that  pertains  to  the  high  art  of 
making  or  illustrating  or  binding  books,  is  a distinct  promoter  of  the 
best  culture  of  our  students  of  belles-lettres.  The  Association  of  the  Bar 
of  the  City  of  New  York  is  about  to  be  transferred  to  a new  and  stately 
home  in  process  of  erection  for  it  in  West  Forty-fourth  Street.  The 
Colonial  Club,  incorporated  in  1889,  has  established  itself  in  an  elaborate 
building  at  Seventy-second  Street  and  the  Boulevard.  Of  the  Union, 
Union  League,  Manhattan,  Knickerbocker,  St.  Nicholas,  Calumet,  Lotos, 
New  York,  Lawyer’s,  Down  Town,  and  other  well-known  clubs,  as  of 
the  myriad  minor  associations  for  reform,  culture,  athletics,  sport,  good 
cheer,  and  the  furtherance  of  special  aims ; of  the  college  clubs,  the 
yacht  clubs,  the  military  organizations,  and  political  rendezvous,  within 
the  limits  of  New  York,  — an  interesting  chapter  might  be  penned.  The 
women’s  clubs  are  fewer,  — Sorosis,  by  virtue  of  priority  in  date  and  in 
numbers,  taking  the  lead  of  them.  The  working  girls’  clubs,  and  the 
boys"  clubs,  maintained  in  admirable  activity  by  their  founders  and  sup- 
porters, are  growing  in  numbers  and  in  usefulness. 

Among  others  devoted  to  sport  and  recreation  out  of  town,  the  Ameri- 
can Jockey  Club,  the  Turf  Club,  the  New  York  Biding  Club,  the  New 
York  Coaching  Club,  the  Driving  Club,  the  Tuxedo  Club,  the  Country 
Club,  the  Meadow  Brook  Hunt  Club,  the  Eichmond  County  Club,  the 
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New  York  Athletic  Club  at  Travers  Island,  the  Crescent  Athletic  Club 
at  Bay  Kidge,  and  the  St.  Nicholas  Skating  Club  are  in  vigorous 
existence. 

The  New  York  Yacht  Club  is  known  every  where  for  many  things  that 
make  it  famous,  but  perhaps  first  of  all  as  the  custodian  of  the  America’s 
cup,  won  in  English  waters  and  brought  here  in  1851  by  our  renowned 
sloop  of  that  name,  and  since  then  the  occasion  of  many  exciting  and 
sometimes  sharply  contested  races  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  in  re- 
peated attempts  to  take  it  away  from  us,  — the  latest,  in  the  autumn 
of  1895,  when  the  English  challenger  “ Valkyrie  III.”  was  beaten  by 
•our  yacht  “ Defender,”  as  her  nearest  predecessor,  “Valkyrie  II.,”  had 
been  in  1893  by  our  “Vigilant,”  and  as  every  earlier  challenger  was  by 
the  American  champion  for  the  occasion.^ 

These  races  have  elicited  the  eager  interest  of  all  the  world ; and  the 
great  fleet  of  steamers  of  every  kind  and  size,  loaded  with  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  spectators,  accompanying  the  yachts  to  sea,  even  when  the 
wind  had  been  directly  on-shore  and  they  have  disappeared  below  the 
horizon,  sailing  twenty  miles  or  more  to  windward,  not  only  has  mani- 

1 As  our  population  has  found  so  much  pride  and  satisfaction  in  these  recurring  matches  for 
the  America’s  cup,  it  is  not  inappropriate  to  remind  our  readers  here  of  the  dates,  contestants, 
and  results,  subsequent  to  the  year  1880:  — 

“Mischief,”  centre  board  sloop,  owned  by  Joseph  R.  Bush,  representing  the  New  York 
Yacht  Club  — and  “ Atalanta,”  centre  board  sloop,  owned  by  Alex.  Cuthbert,  representing  the 
Bay  of  Quinte  Yacht  Club,  Canada  — were  matched  for  the  best  two  races  out  of  three;  sailed 
Nov.  9th  and  10th,  1881.  Won  by  “Mischief.” 

“ Puritan,”  centre  board  cutter  rig,  owned  by  J.  Malcolm  Forbes  and  others,  representing 
the  New  York  Yacht  Club  — and  “ Genesta,”  keel  cutter  rig,  owned  by  Sir  Pvichard  Sutton, 
Bart.,  representing  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron,  Great  Britain  — w^ere  matched  for  the  best  two 
races  out  of  three.  Sailed  Sept.  14th  and  16th,  1885.  Won  by  “ Puritan.” 

“ Mayflower,”  centre  board  cutter  rig,  owned  by  Gen.  C.  J.  Paine,  representing  the  New 
York  Yacht  Club — and  “Galatea,”  keel  cutter  rig,  owned  by  Lieut.  Henn,  Royal  Navy, 
representing  the  Royal  Northern  Yacht  Club,  Great  Britain  — were  matched  for  the  best  two 
races  out  of  three.  Sailed  Sept.  9th  and  11th,  1886.  Won  by  “ Mayflower.” 

“Volunteer,”  centre  board  cutter  rig,  owned  by  General  C.  J.  Paine,  representing  the  New 
York  Yacht  Club  — and  “Thistle,”  keel  cutter  rig,  owned  by  James  Bell  and  others,  rep- 
resenting the  Royal  Clyde  Club,  Great  Britain  — were  matched  for  the  best  two  races  out  of 
three.  Sailed  Sept.  27th  and  30th,  1887.  Won  by  “ Volunteer.” 

“Vigilant,”  centre  board  cutter  rig,  owned  by  C.  Oliver  Iselin  and  others,  representing  the 
New'  York  Yacht  Club  — and  “Valkyrie  II.,”  keel  cutter  rig,  owmed  by  Lord  Dunraven  and 
Lord  Wolverton,  representing  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron  of  Great  Britain  — were  matched  for 
the  best  three  races  out  of  flve.  Sailed  Oct.  7th,  9th,  and  13th,  1893.  Won  b}'  “ Vigil  nt.” 
“Defender,”  keel  cutter  rig,  owned  by  C.  Oliver  Iselin,  W.  K.  Vanderbilt,  and  E.  D. 
Morgan,  ^presenting  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  — and  “Valkyrie  III.,”  keel  cutter  rig, 
owned  by  Lord  Dunraven  and  others,  representing  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron  of  Great  Britain, 
— were  matched  for  the  best  three  races  out  of  five.  Sailed  Sept.  7th,  10th,  and  12th,  1895. 
Won  by  “Defender.” 
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fested  the  American  appreciation  of  manly  international  sport,  but  has 
itself  presented  a wonderful  spectacle  never  seen  or  possible  elsewhere. 
Indeed,  the  taste  for  yachting  has  in  the  last  ten  years  increased  so 
much  as  to  make  it  the  favorite  diversion  of  most  of  our  wealthy  men 
who  have  leisure  for  it.  By  them  the  science  and  art  of  seamanship 
are  so  thoroughly  acquired  that  many  owners  of  yachts  are  qualified  to 
serve  as  regular  ocean-going  captains.  And  that  something  else  than 
mere  sport  may  be  had  from  them  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  at  the 
Navy  Department  in  Washington  is  kept  a careful  list  of  such  of  them 
and  of  their  yachts  as  may  be  useful  in  an  emergency  to  the  country 
in  time  of  war.  That  they  will  cheerfully  respond  when  called  on 
for  such  service,  we  may  be  sure. 


Yachting  in  the  Lower  Bay. 

The  Larchmont  Yacht  Club  in  Long  Island  Sound,  the  Seawanaka 
Corinthian  Yacht  Club  at  Oyster  Bay,  Long  Island,  the  Columbia 
Yacht  Club  and  the  Audubon  Yacht  Club,  and  others,  sustain  interest 
in  all  things  relating  to  life  afloat.  And  with  the  houses  of  boating 
clubs  the  shores  of  the  waters  that  clasp  our  city  in  their  shining  girdle 
are  dotted  at  many  points. 

Bicycling,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  day  in  New  York  ashore,  has  pro- 
vision made  for  it  not  only  by  the  city  fathers,  w^ho  are  prudently 
preparing  to  cover  with  asphalt  additional  avenues  that  extend  north 
and  south  on  Manhattan  Island,  but  by  clubs  and  club-houses  and 
many  other  agencies  far  and  near.  The  New  York  Biding  Club  at 
Durland’s,  the  New  York  Athletic  Club  in  its  new  and  admirable 
building,  the  University  Athletic  Club,  and  the  Bacquet  Club  enjoy 
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all  the  belongings  and  equipments  of  the  best  federations  for  athletic 
exercise  anywhere  to  be  found. 

Significant  features  of  the  life  of  to-day  are  the  marked  expression 
of  the  taste  for  genealogical  research,  the  study  by  New  Yorkers  of 
Americana  and  of  their  own  forbears,  and  their  desire  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  the  deeds  and  virtues  of  the  founders  of  the  Eepublic,  which 
have  given  birth  to  many  patriotic  societies. 

The  Sons  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  are  first  by  right  of  histori- 
cal distinction ; after  them  the  Sons  of  the  Eevolution,  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Eevolution,  the  Holland  Society,  Ohio  Society,  Mayflower 
Descendants,  Daughters  and  Sons  of  1812,  New  England  Society,  South- 
ern Society,  Society  of  Colonial  Wars,  the  Colonial  Dames  of  New  York, 
the  Colonial  Dames  of  America,  and  the  Daughters  of  the  Eevolution 
fall  into  line.  The  ranks  of  such  patriotic  associations  are  crowded ; in 
the  main  they  are  representative,  and  always  energetic.  To  no  single 
person  more  than  to  the  author  of  the  History  this  imperfect  account  of 
the  last  sixteen  years  is  designed  to  supplement,  does  New  York  owe  its 
interest  in  bygones  statistical  and  heroic.  During  Mrs.  Lamb’s  long 
editorship  of  the  “ Magazine  of  American  History,”  in  her  participation  in 
the  work  of  the  Colonial  Dames,  and  in  the  compilation  of  the  History 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  her  zeal,  unselfishness,  and  fidelity  to  the  best 
efforts  to  exploit  the  chronicles  to  which  her  life  was  devoted  were 
beyond  praise. 

Of  amusements,  we  are  now  presented  in  the  columns  of  the  daily 
press  a list  that  proves  conclusively  the  scope  and  number  of  the  methods 
of  entertainment  behind  footlights  in  New  York. 

Of  theatres  professedly  dedicated  to  legitimate  drama.  Abbey’s, 
PalmeEs,  Daly’s,  the  Empire,  the  Fifth  Avenue,  the  Lyceum,  the 
Standard,  the  Broadway,  the  Star,  the  dainty  Garrick,  and  the  Herald 
Square  come  at  once  to  mind.  Through  them  filter,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  country  at  large,  the  streams  of  novelties,  of  fads,  of  problematic 
plays,  of  plays  that  depress  and  plays  that  charm,  in  variety  continually 
demanded  by  their  patrons.  But  of  other  theatres  of  differing  grades 
and  kinds  of  merit,  and  of  music  halls  and  pleasure  palaces,  the  number 
justifies  the  statement  that  New  York  and  its  vicinity  pay  five  mil- 
lions of  dollars  a year  for  the  privilege  of  being  regaled  by  stage 
performances. 

Of  late  years,  in  addition  to  our  own  star  and  stock  companies  em- 
ploying annually  the  talent  of  several  hundred  men  and  women.  New 
York  has  had  the  attraction  upon  its  boards  of  those  incomparable  artists, 
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Salvini,  Coquelin,  Duse,  and  Bernhardt.  Irving  and  Terry,  Mounet-Sully 
and  Jane  Hading,  the  Beerhohm  Trees,  the  Kendals,  John  Hare  and 
others  of  distinction  have  given  frequent  performances  here  ; and  ap- 
parently the  crossing  of  the  sea  has  been  robbed  of  its  terrors  to  good 
foreign  artists  in  general  by  the  assurance  that  they  will  carry  back  on 
return  a consolatory  store  of  American  dollars.  One  cannot  conclude 
this  passing  mention  of  theatres  and  actors  of  recent  times  without  re- 
marking upon  the  change  of  sentiment  that  has  made  possible  the  pres- 
ence at  a public  performance,  in  a play-house,  by  professional  players,  of 
some  clergymen  and  many  most  scrupulous  church  members.  All  things 
considered,  the  drama  in  Kew  York  was  never  better  supported  by  the 
public  of  taste  and  intelligence  than  at  the  present  day  ; and  plays  were 
never  so  well  mounted  and  costumed,  — though  of  the  sentiment  of  many 
of  them,  during  the  last  three  or  four  years,  much  improvement  is  to  be 
desired  on  the  score  of  propriety. 

In  1895  was  finished  and  inaugurated  at  Broadway  and  Forty-fourth 
Street  a monster  music  hall,  styled  by  its  proprietor  “ Olympia,”  where, 
on  the  same  occasion  and  under  the  one  roof,  may  be  viewed  spectacular 
opera  and  ballet.  Vaudeville,  and  promenade  concerts.  At  the  old  Academy 
of  Music,  embalmed  with  the  memories  of  Patti,  Nilssen,  Gerster,  Lucca, 
Kellogg,  Hauk,  Parepa-Eosa,  Campanini,  Capoul,  Brignoli,  Del  Puente,  and 
other  idols  of  the  public  of  their  day,  popular  spectacular  plays  have  held 
the  stage  for  long  runs ; and  in  1896  Walter  Damrosch  reintroduced  to 
it  a season  of  opera  in  German. 

In  size,  situation,  architectural  beauty,  and  lavish  provision  for  the 
multitudes  it  is  intended  to  harbor,  the  Madison  Square  Garden,  de- 
signed by  McKim,  Mead,  & White,  completes,  with  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  and  Carnegie  Music  Hall,  the  list  of  the  most  important 
places  of  amusement  in  New  York.  On  its  opening  night,  in  June, 
1890,  at  a concert  conducted  by  Edouard  Strauss,  the  main  hall  con- 
tained comfortably  seventeen  thousand  people,  and  there  are,  in  addition, 
under  the  same  roof,  the  attractive  Garden  Theatre,  a concert-hall,  an 
assembly-room,  and  a cafd.  In  the  amphitheatre,  the  chief  glory  of  the 
building,  are  held  yearly  the  horse  show,  — where  New  York’s  fashion 
and  beauty  first  appears  after  return  to  town  from  the  so-called  holiday 
of  summer,  — the  bench  show  of  dogs,  cattle-show,  poultry-show,  cat- 
show,  exhibitions  of  flowers,  great  fairs  and  bazaars  ; and  bicycle  races, 
and  other  popular  amusements  of  the  better  class  follow  each  other  in 
quick  succession.  Here,  too,  the  circus  and  menagerie  accommodate 
the  crowds  who  frequent  them ; walking  matches  are  seen,  and  other 
athletic  events  have  been  presented,  — including  the  exhibitions  of 
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boxing,  euphemistically  called  ‘‘  glove  contests.”  On  top  of  all  is  the 
great  “ roof-garden,”  where  multitudes  find  relief  and  entertainment  dur- 
ing the  summer  evenings  elsewhere  uncomfortably  hot.  Viewed  from 
many  points  of  the  town,  and  from  near  or  afar,  the  lovely  tower  of  the 
Madison  Square  Garden,  modelled  from  the  Giralda  Tower  at  Seville  in 
Spain,  and  crowned  with  the  Diana  of  St.  Gaudens,  whether  seen  by  day 
in  the  clear  atmosphere  habitual  to  New  York,  or  by  night  a-glitter  with 
stars  of  electricity,  is  a continual  pleasure  to  the  eye. 

In  music,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  New  York  is  the  present  goal 
toward  which  strains  the  genius  of  the  world.  The  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  built  in  1881  with  an  enormous  auditorium  and  stage,  had  passed 
through  a number  of  seasons  of  brilliant  production  of  grand  and  lyric 
operas,  rendered  by  the  foremost  artists  of  the  day,  before  the  interior 
was  burned  in  1892.  A year  later  the  building  had  been  renovated  and 
made  better  and  more  commodious.  The  singing  birds  then  and  several 
times  since  recalled  to  perch  and  warble  within  it,  have  given  to  over- 
flowing houses  an  exaltation  of  pleasure  that  has  raised  the  standard  of 
popular  taste  for  music  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  The  musical  educa- 
tion of  New  York,  beginning  with  the  concerts  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society  and  those  of  Theodore  Thomas,  and  progressing  through  the 
tuneful  operas  heard  at  the  old  Academy  of  Music,  was  finally  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  put  to  the  supreme  test  of  the  music-dramas 
of  Wagner,  first  conducted  here  by  Leopold  Damrosch,  and,  after  his 
death,  by  Anton  Seidl.  These  operas,  with  Lili  Lehmann,  Brandt, 
Fischer,  Alvary,  Yogi,  and  other  great  artists  in  the  casts,  had  ruled 
musical  New  York  for  a number  of  seasons,  when  Italian  and  French 
opera,  under  the  management  of  Abbey,  Schoeffel  & Grau,  for  a time 
replaced  them.  Late  years  have  seen  the  repeated  triumphs  of  Jean  and 
Edouard  de  Eesck^,  Victor  Maurel  and  Pol  Plangon,  of  Melba,  Calv^, 
Nordica  and  Emma  Eames. 

In  1891  the  good  taste  and  public  spirit  of  Andrew  Carnegie  provided 
for  us  the  great  Music  Hall  at  the  corner  of  Fifty-seventh  Street  and 
Seventh  Avenue.  In  the  large  main  hall  of  the  building  may  be  heard 
the  concerts  of  the  ever-vernal  Philharmonic  Society,  of  the  Symphony 
Society  directed  by  Walter  Damrosch,  and  of  the  Oratorio  Society 
also  under  his  leadership,  and  frequently  other  excellent  music.  The 
Mendelssohn  Glee  Club  has  now  its  own  club-house,  and  is  still  greatly 
enjoyed  ; its  accomplished  and  esteemed  leader,  Joseph  Mosenthal,  died 
in  1896.  ' Other  musical  societies  of  repute  are  the  Eubenstein,  a chorus 
of  wmmen  ; the  Musurgia,  which  gives  part-songs  of  men’s  voices ; the 
New  York  Maennerchor,  which  in  1887  took  possession  of  its  new  build- 
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ing  in  Fifty-sixth  Street ; the  Arion,  enjoying  a fine  establishment  at 
Park  Avenue  and  Fifty-ninth  Street ; and  there  are  many  more  associa- 
tions for  vocal  melody.  With  our  other  halls  and  opera-houses,  with  the 
many  musicians  who  make  their  home  here,  the  orchestras,  the  conser- 
vatories, the  professors,  the  various  opportunities  for  here  learning  and 
enjoying  the  best  music,  it  would  require  many  pages  to  deal  properly. 
Every  year  has  seen  the  arrival  of  great  prophets  of  the  divine  art  who 
had  won  fame  abroad,  — including  Paderewski,  Ysaye,  Kemenyi,  Sara- 
sate.  Von  Bulow,  Joseffy,  Josef  Hoffman,  Anton  Hegner,  and  Vladimir  de 
Pachman  ; and  to  the  dehut  of  each  -has  been  accorded  the  welcome, 
both  enthusiastic  and  comprehending,  that  furnishes  the  artist’s  most 
coveted  reward.  Of  American  operas,  some  of  those  by  Eeginald  de 
Koven  and  Harry  Smith  have  won  the  widest  and  most  cordial 
recognition. 

The  recent  spirit  of  acquisitiveness  of  works  of  graphic  art  in  New 
York  is  remarkable  not  so  much  for  its  activity  as  for  its  nicety  of  choice. 
It  is  no  longer  the  question  with  a buyer  whether  a picture  is  signed  by 
Troyon,  but  whether  it  is  a good  specimen  of  TroyoiFs  work.  The  old 
haste  to  accumulate  without  discretion,  resulting  in  the  association  of 
many  examples  that  could  with  benefit  to  our  standard  of  art  be  heaped 
in  a garret  closed  and  shut  out  from  the  light  of  day,  is  superseded  by 
growing  deliberation,  with  intelligence  in  selection.  Nor  are  paintings 
to-day  secured  as  an  investment  or  a speculation.  Those  who  purchase 
them  desire,  as  a rule,  companions  in  their  homes ; and  so,  hanging  by 
twos  and  threes  upon  the  walls  of  beautiful  houses  all  over  the  residen- 
tial regions  of  the  town  where  men  of  fortune  have  builded,  one  may 
find  masterpieces  of  foreign  art  culled  from  the  most  treasured  galleries 
of  other  lands.  Over  the  tossing  seas,  in  the  holds  of  great  ships  that 
bring  them  safely  to  their  destination,  have  recently  come  to  find  a Sale 
in  New  York  many  world-renowned  pictures  Europe  was  loath  to  part 
with.  For  instance,  in  1895  was  sold  here  by  the  American  Art  Asso- 
ciation the  noble  Vandyke,  bought  from  Lord  Caledon  in  England,  of 
the  Marchesa  di  Spinola  and  her  daughter,  at  the  price  of  fifty  thousand 
dollars ; in  1895  S.  P.  Avery  secured  abroad,  and  brought  to  his  gallery 
in  Fifth  Avenue,  the  famous  Turner  showing  St.  Mark’s  Square  at 
Venice  on  the  occasion  of  a festa  by  night,  the  pride  of  the  collection  in 
England  from  which  it  came ; this  splendid  example  of  that  great 
painter’s  genius  was  sold  recently  in  New  York  for  fifty  thousand  dollars, 
and  on  the  day  it  w^as  disposed  of  to  its  present  owner  the  dealer 
received  for  it  two  additional  offers  of  the  same  amount.  In  a single 
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room  of  his  house,  crowded  with  other  works  of  art  and  with  curios, 
Henry  0.  Havemeyer  has  hung  seven  priceless  Eembrandts,  creating  a 
shrine  toward  which  the  devotee  of  the  great  Dutchman  as  naturally 
tends  as  the  admirer  of  Velasquez  to  the  Museo  of  Madrid.  William 
H.  Fuller  has  made  a superb  collection  of  works  of  old  English  mas- 
ters, and  of  the  artists  of  the  Barhizon  school.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan, 
Henry  G.  Marquand,  Morris  K.  Jesup,  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  George 
Vanderbilt,  D.  0.  Mills,  Charles  Stewart  Smith,  Charles  A.  Dana,  Mrs. 
D.  C.  Lyell,  J.  D.  Fletcher,  Stanley  Mortimer,  J.  H.  Van  Ingen,  Alfred 
Corning  Clark,  B.  Altman,  Oliver  H.  Payne,  Eobert  Hoe,  James  A.  Gar- 
land, Charles  T.  Yerkes,  Henry  Sampson,  George  A.  Hearn,  C.  T.  Barney, 
Frederick  Bonner,  I.  T.  Williams,  M.  C.  D.  Borden,  C.  P.  Huntington, 
W.  C.  Whitney,  Miss  Julia  Cooper,  A.  S.  Hewitt,  J.  W.  Pinchot,  — with 
A.  A.  Healey,  John  T.  Martin,  and  I.  C.  Hoagland,  in  Brooklyn,  — may 
he  cited  among  the  owners  of  notably  fine  and  well-selected  paintings, 
either  assembled  in  galleries  attached  to  their  houses  or  displayed  upon 
the  walls  of  the  living-rooms  of  their  dwellings.  Of  other  gatherings  of 
treasures  of  art  in  New  York  the  number  is  large.  Monthly  exhibitions 
of  pictures  during  the  winter  seasons,  at  some  of  the  leading  clubs,  nota- 
bly those  at  the  Union  League  Club,  have  been  great  educators  in  the 
pictorial  art.  Eecent  loan-collections  to  raise  moneys  for  patriotic  or 
charitable  purposes,  and  the  galleries  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  have  given  to  the  public  the  benefit  of  a rich  array  of  the  spoils  of 
old-world  aestheticism.  Old  prints,  missals,  and  books  — stained  glass, 
laces,  lacquer,  musical  instruments,  miniatures,  old  porcelains,  costumes, 
arms  and  armor  — Oriental  art  in  jades,  fans,  jewelry  and  silverware  — 
old  furniture,  metal  work,  ceramics,  crystals,  coins,  embroideries,  enamels, 
etchings,  rugs,  tapestries  and  other  textiles,  are  assembled  to  adorn  the 
walls  or  cabinets  of  many  a home  in  New  York  where  an  unobtrusive 
exterior  gives  little  suggestion  of  the  art  of  high  merit  maintained  in 
the  decoration  within. 

Of  collections  of  curios,  a few  stand  out  conspicuous  for  excellence. 
Charles  A.  Dana  is  the  owner  of  an  exquisite  assemblage  of  old  Chinese 
porcelains  where  every  example  is  a gem,  usually  of  a solid  color,  and  of 
interesting  potteries.  James  A.  Garland  has  a resplendent  galaxy  of 
Oriental  porcelains,  old  blue-and-white,  decorated  pieces  and  eggshells ; 
he  has  also  the  best  of  old  Spanish  embroideries,  with  rare  crystals  and 
rugs.  Eobert  Hoe,  in  addition  to  famous  books,  has  many  valuable 
curios.  Heber  E.  Bishop’s  wonderful  muster  of  jades  is  second  to  none 
known.  H.  G.  Marquand’s  house  is  a treasury  of  Oriental  art.  Mrs. 
A.  A.  Anderson  has  fine  Chinese  porcelains.  B.  Altman  has  a number 
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of  the  Oriental  porcelains,  crystals,  and  enamels  from  the  Spitzska  sale. 
Mrs.  A.  S.  Hewitt  has  a well-chosen  assortment  of  curios.  Of  miniatures 
old  and  new,  Peter  Marid,  Valentine  A.  Blacque,  and  others  have  amassed 
attractive  gatherings. 

The  names  mentioned  do  not  begin  to  cover  the  actual  list  of  posses- 
sors of  collections  or  of  detached  specimens  of  rare  and  fine  art ; and 
every  year  sees  our  wealthy  citizens  securing  themselves  abroad — or, 
what  is  often  better,  through  intelligent  and  trustworthy  intermediaries 
at  home  — some  permanent  adornment  of  houses  where  mere  upholstery 
and  modern  decoration  play  no  part. 

It  is  a source  of  natural  satisfaction  to  the  chronicler  of  progressive 
culture  in  our  day  to  be  able  to  point  to  the  brilliant  portraits  signed  by 
such  American  names  as  Sargent,  J.  W.  Alexander,  Carroll  Beckwith, 
J.  Alden  Weir,  Daniel  Huntington,  B.  C.  Porter,  Eastman  Johnson, 
William  M.  Chase,  and  to  the  pictures  by  George  Inness,  Winslow  Homer, 
Homer  Martin,  D.  W.  Tryon,  John  La  Barge,  Abbey,  George  De  Forest 
Brush,  Dewing,  Millet,  P.  Hopkinson  Smith,  Abbott  Thayer,  and  others, 
now  seen  in  many  of  the  homes  of  New  York.  And  among  women  the  art 
of  Mary  Cassatt,  Cecilia  Beaux,  Eosina  Emmet  Sherwood,  Lydia  Emmet, 
Dora  Wheeler  Keith,  and  Mrs.  Leslie  Cotton  has  recently  furnished 
pleasing  examples  of  portraiture. 

In  the  realm  of  sculpture  the  adornment  of  New  York  has  been  of 
late  years  enriched  with  the  spirited  figure  of  Admiral  Earragut  by  St. 
Gaudens,  in  Madison  Square  ; J.  Q.  A.  Ward’s  “ Washington,”  on  the  steps 
of  the  Sub-Treasury ; his  “ Pilgrim  ” and  “ Shakespeare  ” and  “ Indian 
Hunter,”  in  Central  Park  ; MacMonnies’  ‘‘  Nathan  Hale,”  in  the  City  Hall 
Park  ; Kemeys’  “ Still  Hunt,”  in  the  Central  Park ; and  Bartholdi’s 
“ La  Fayette,”  in  Union  Square.  Many  other  statues,  with  monuments 
and  fountains,  are  scattered  throughout  the  city,  chiefly  in  our  parks,  — 
expressing  in  some  instances  the  homage  for  a departed  great  man  of 
some  other  nationality,  offered  to  our  municipality  by  his  admiring 
countrymen. 

Of  the  other  American  artists  of  merit  and  fame  who  to-day  niche 
themselves  in  and  about  the  city,  or  hive  like  bees  in  handsome  new 
“ studio  ” buildings,  the  numbers  are  too  considerable  for  separate  men- 
tion here.  At  the  spring  and  autumn  exhibitions  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Design,  including  those  of  the  American  Water  Color  Society ; 
at  the  exhibitions  of  the  Society  of  American  Artists,  of  the  Architec- 
tural League  of  New  York,  the  Art  Student’s  League,  the  Society  of 
Painters  in  Pastel,  or  of  the  New  York  Water  Color  Society,  as  well  as 
in  many  studios,  the  public  has  frequent  opportunity  to  pass  judgment 
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upon  their  work.  A new  temple  of  the  arts  here  referred  to  was  finished 
in  1892  at  No.  215  West  Fifty-seventh  Street,  and  is  now  occupied  by 
a combination  of  forces  from  several  of  the  associations  we  have  just 
named,  and  from  others.^ 

1 For  a better  understanding  of  the  commercial  aspect  in  art,  which  is,  after  all,  the  proof 
of  its  estimation  in  a community,  we  append  the  following  list  of  sales  here  of  pictures,  etc., 
at  auction,  since  1880.  And  in  this  connection  may  be  noted  the  fact  that  the  American 
artist,  as  a rule,  must  die  before  a successful  sale  of  his  work  can  be  made  at  auction,  no  mat- 
ter how  meritorious  his  performance  may  be. 

In  1881  the  Thomas  Keid  collection  brought  $70,916  ; and  the  pictures  of  S.  A.  Coale,  Jr., 
$72,781. 

In  1882  the  second  John  Wolfe  collection  of  eighty-two  pictures  sold  for  $129,955  ; the 
Levi  P.  Morton  and  Kobert  Hoe  galleries  were  sold  for  $50, 570. 

In  1883  J.  C.  Kunkle  sold  his  pictures  for  $66,195. 

In  1885  George  I.  Seney’s  paintings,  March  31st,  April  1st  and  2d,  went  at  $405,821. 

In  1886  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Morgan  sold  paintings,  porcelains,  silver,  etc.,  etc., 
March  3d  to  15th  inclusive,  at  $1,205,153.30  ; and  the  paintings  of  Beriah  Wall  and  J.  A. 
Brown,  March  31st  and  April  1st,  were  sold  at  $129,557.50. 

In  1887  the  estate  of  Robert  Graves  sold  paintings  and  bric-a-brac,  Feb.  9th  to  15th  inclu- 
sive, at  $146,863.50;  the  estate  of  A.  T.  Stewart  sold  paintings,  library,  bronzes,  bric-a-brac, 
etc.,  March  23d  to  31st  inclusive,  at  $575,079.42  ; the  paintings  of  Henry  Probasco,  April 
18th,  sold  at  $168,920,  — leaving  his  Oriental  porcelains  to  go,  April  19th,  20th,  21st,  for  the 
sum  of  $39,815.50  ; and  the  late  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher’s  library,  paintings,  and  bric-a- 
brac  fetched,  Nov.  8th  to  17th  inclusive,  $31,738,76. 

In  1888  the  estate  of  Christian  H.  Wolff  sold  paintings,  April  2d  and  3d,  at  $26,035  ; the 
remarkable  sale  of  Albert  Spencer’s  second  collection,  sixty-eight  pictures,  fetched  $284,025  ; 
and  Henry  T.  Chapman  Jr.’s  paintings  and  bronzes  sold,  April  13th,  14th,  16th,  at  $74,365. 

In  1889  J.  H.  Stebbins  sold  paintings,  Feb.  12th,  at  $160,585;  Elmer  H.  Capeii  and  the 
estate  of  Wilmot  L.  Warren  sold  paintings,  March  7th  and  8th,  at  $69,782.50  ; and  Wang 
Shih  Yuing  and  Yang  Yan  Dock  sold  Oriental  porcelains,  March  7th,  8th,  9th,  at  $41,477.50. 

In  1890  the  estate  of  Samuel  L.  M.  Barlow  sold  his  library,  paintings,  and  bric-a-brac,  Feb. 
3d  to  12th  inclusive,  at  $142,120.25  ; Walter  Bowne,  W.  T.  Evans,  the  estate  of  Bernhard 
Stern  and  Wm.  H.  Shaw,  sold  paintings,  March  5th,  6th,  7th,  at  $106,296,  leaving  Oriental 
porcelains  to  go,  March  6th,  7th,  and  8th,  at  $28,410. 

In  1891  George  I.  Seney  sold  paintings,  Feb.  llth,  12th,  and  13th,  at  $665,550  ; Brayton 
Ives  sold  books,  manuscripts.  Oriental  porcelains,  jades,  swords,  lacquers,  etc.,  March  5th  to 
14th  inclusive,  at  $275,310.75  ; and  Vassili  Verestchagin  sold  paintings,  curios,  rugs,  etc., 
Nov.  17th  to  21st,  at  $83,807.50. 

In  1892  Henry  Deakin  sold  Japanese  and  Chinese  art  objects,  January  26th  to  February  1st, 
at  $41,029.25  ; there  was  a sale  in  partition,  to  settle  the  estate  of  R.  Austin  Robertson,  some 
time  a member  of  the  American  Art  Association,  of  paintings,  Barye  bronzes.  Oriental  porce- 
lains, lacquers,  metal  work,  etc.,  April  7th  to  27th,  May  3d,  4th,  5th,  at  $451,171.25,  — and 
of  art  in  warp  and  woof  there  were  sales,  October  24th  to  29th,  at  $82,469  ; Deakin  Bros, 
sold  Oriental  objects,  November  28th  to  December  3d  inclusive,  at  $29,774.25. 

In  1893  the  estate  of  Charles  J.  Osborn,  the  estates  of  Edwin  Thorne,  and  Edwin  S.  Chrpin, 
sold  paintings,  sculpture,  bric-a-brac,  etc.,  January  27th,  28th,  at  $163,646.50  ; Baron  M.  von 
Brandt  sold  Chinese  porcelains  and  curios,  February  21st,  22d,  23d,  24th,  at  $30,824  ; the 
Art  of  the  Loom  in  the  East  made  sales,  March  31st,  April  1st,  2d,  3d,  4th,  at  $79,893  ; 
Knoedler  & Co.  sold  oil  paintings,  April  11th,  12th,  13th,  14th,  at  $384,670  ; the  estate  of 
John  Hoey  sold  paintings,  statuary,  furniture,  bric-a-brac,  etc.,  April  22d  to  26th  inclusive, 
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No  more  satisfactory  resorts  for  the  leisure  hour  of  a lover  of  art  are 
to  be  found,  than  the  various  galleries  for  the  exhibition  and  sale  of  pic- 
tures and  bric-a-brac,  fostered  and  supported  by  the  taste  of  latter  day 
New  York. 

Of  art  schools  and  classes,  the  Art  Student’s  League  and  the  Cooper 
Union  Schools  for  men  and  for  women  are  well  to  the  fore  in  successful 
achievement. 

The  Associated  Artists,  of  which  Mrs.  Candace  Wheeler  is  the  presi- 
dent, the  Society  of  Decorative  Art,  and  the  School  of  Applied  Design, 
all  control  work  done  by  women,  and  are  conducted  by  women  with 
signal  success. 

The  Tiffany  Glass  and  Decorating  Company,  in  Fourth  Avenue,  now 
produces  a variety  of  objects  in  glass  of  a tone,  texture,  and  finish  than 
which  nothing  more  artistically  beautiful  has  ever  been  seen,  including 
the  brilliant  new  “ Favrile  ” glass  made  by  workmen  trained  in  Louis 
C.  Tiffany’s  individual  methods. 

The  addition  in  1881,  by  gift  of  the  grandson  of  the  founder,  of  a new 
hall  to  the  Astor  Library,  seemed  to  make  of  that  capacious  building  as 

at  $58,353.13  ; Capt.  F.  Brinkley,  R.  A.,  sold  antique  Chinese  porcelains.  May  9th  and  10th, 
at  136,892.50. 

In  1894  the  estate  of  George  I.  Seney  sold  paintings,  water  colors,  etchings,  and  engrav- 
ings, February  7th,  8th,  and  9th,  at  $213,703  ; E.  0.  Arbuthnot,  of  Shanghai,  sold  Chinese 
porcelains,  April  18th,  19th,  20th,  21st,  at  $32,410;  and  the  estate  of  J.  J.  Peoli  sold  etchings, 
engravings,  water  colors,  etc..  May  8th  to  12th  inclusive,  at  $20,426.55. 

In  1895,  January  9th,  the  collection  of  Richard  H.  Halstead,  twenty  master  works  by  George 
Inness,  sold  at  $31 ,350,  being  the  highest  average  in  quality  and  price  of  any  American  paint- 
ings yet  sold  ; April  25th,  etc.,  there  was  a sale  upon  dissolution  of  the  American  Art  Asso- 
ciation, at  $232,548,  when  the  following  notable  works  went  and  these  prices  were  realized  : a 
Vandyke  at  $50,000,  a Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  at  $6,100,  a Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  at  $5,000,  a 
Gainsborough  at  $5,150,  a Rubens  at  $5,500,  a Porbus  at  $4,600,  a Bronzino  at  $4,100,  and 
a Monet  at  $4,250  ; that  same  year,  November  25th,  the  estate  of  Paran  Stevens  sold  pictures 
at  $7,513,  including  a Meissonier  at  $3,500. 

In  1896,  January  9th,  the  studio  effects  of  Wm.  M.  Chase,  N.  A.,  were  sold  at  $21,053.25  ; 
January  23d  the  collection  of  N.  Q.  Poyse  went  at  $62,900.60,  including  a Meissonier  at 
$4,000,  a Ronsseau  at  $2,600,  a Schreyer  at  $2,000,  and  a Detaille  at  $1,350  ; February  6th  and 
7th  the  collection  of  Childe  Hassam,  two  hundred  and  eight  examples  of  his  own  work,  fetched 
$9,072.50.  February  18th  and  19th  the  collection  of  D.  H.  King,  Jr.,  fetched  $294,917, 
including  a Troyon  at  $17,200,  a Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  at  $10,700,  a Hoppner  at  $10,100,  a 
Porbus  the  younger  at  $8,000,  a Rembrandt  at  $11,100,  a Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  at  $4,900,  a 
Jacque  at  $3,500,  a Turner  at  $9,800,  a Corot  at  $6,700,  a Mauve  at  $6,675,  a Knaus  at 
$3,200,  a Copley  at  $3,200,  a Schreyer  at  $5,100,  and  a Daubigny  at  $3,400  ; and  February 
28th  the  collection  of  the  late  William  Schaus  (thirty-one  paintings)  sold  for  $187, 825,  including 
a Rousseau  at  $25,200,  a Troyon  at  $24,500,  a Diaz  at  $18,900,  a Rembrandt  at  $18,600,  a 
Corot  at  $8,000,  a Daubigny  at  $10,150,  a Fromentin  at  $6,700,  a Frans  Hals  at  $5,400,  and  * 
a Rubens  at  $5,100,  — being  an  average  of  quality  and  price  higher  than  any  collection  ever 
sold  in  America. 
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complete  and  convenient  a free  reference  library  as  New  Yorkers  could 
demand.  In  1893  the  Lenox  Library,  closed  for  a time  for  rearrange- 
ment of  its  treasures,  supplemented  by  the  pictures  and  ten  thou- 
sand choice  books  left  by  the  will  of  Mrs.  Eobert  L.  Stuart,  had  a 
formal  reopening,  and  the  public  was  made  anew  the  beneficiary  of  this 
collection,  to  which  the  president,  John  S.  Kennedy,  also  has  added 
largely. 

By  the  will  of  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  who  died  in  1886,  a capital  of  six 
millions  of  dollars  was  bequeathed  to  New  York  to  carry  out  his  favorite 
project  of  another  free  library.  Family  litigation  over  the  will  suc- 
ceeded in  breaking  it,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  estate  went  absolutely 
to  his  nieces,  nephews,  and  a great-niece,  — to  the  latter.  Miss  Laura 
Felton,  then  recently  married  to  William  A.  Hazard,  three  million  dol- 
lars of  it ; but  it  is  to  be  recorded  that,  though  entitled  to  the  whole  of 
that  great  sum,  she  reserved  for  herself  one  million  only,  freely  giving 
the  other  two  millions  to  the  intended  library.  With  this  remnant  of 
Mr.  Tilden’s  proposed  munificence  to  New  York  in  hand,  the  trustees  of 
the  corporation  his  executors  had  organized  to  carry  out  the  intentions 
of  the  testator  have  arranged  a consolidation  of  the  Astor  Library, 
the  Lenox  Library  and  (what  remains  of)  the  Tilden  Free  Library,  — 
the  most  pleasing  proffer  the  future  makes  for  book-lovers  and  general 
readers  in  New  York. 

The  Free  Circulating  Library,  beginning  its  career  modestly  in  1808 
in  two  rooms,  with  a circulation  of  one  thousand  books,  had  current  in  1892 
nearly  half  a million  volumes.  This  beneficent  spring,  which  has  sup- 
plied such  a stream  to  satisfy  the  thirst  of  certain  portions  of  our  public 
for  literature,  dispenses  its  bounty  through  several  channels,  having 
branch  buildings  at  49  Bond  Street,  135  Second  Avenue,  226  West  Forty- 
second  Street,  251  West  Thirteenth  Street,  and  a distributing  stand  at 
1943  Madison  Avenue. 

The  Free  Library  for  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen  is  at  8 East  Sixteenth 
Street.  The  library  of  the  Cooper  Union  is  open  to  all,  and  of  late 
years  has  been  frequented  by  between  1,600  and  1,700  readers  per 
diem.^ 

Another  free  resort  for  all  respectable  students,  women  or  men,  is  the 
fine  library  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  in  East  Twenty-third 

1 This,  as  well  as  the  success  of  the  art  schools  of  that  institution,  is  an  evidence  of  the 
far-reaching;  intelligence  of  the  honored  founder.  The  death  of  Peter  Cooper,  on  the  4th  of 
April,  1883,  was  justly  regarded  by  all  New  York  as  a bereavement.  Marks  of  respect  to  his 
memory  were  displayed  upon  public  buildings,  the  Supreme  Court  was  adjourned,  and  public 
bodies,  including  both  houses  of  the  Legislature,  adopted  resolutions  of  regard  and  regret. 
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Street;  it  has  the  great  attraction  of  being  open  in  the  evening,  and  during 
holidays.  A free  library  devoted  mainly  to  Hebrew  literature  is  at  203 
East  Fifty-seventh  Street.  The  library  of  Columbia  College,  at  41  East 
Forty-ninth  Street,  recently  enriched  by  the  addition  of  many  donations  of 
books,  includes  the  Stephen  Whitney  Phoenix  Library,  the  President  Barn- 
ard Library,  the  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  Library,  the  Avery  Architectural 
Library,  Townsend’s  Civil  War  Eecord,  and  the  libraries  of  the  Huguenot 
Society  and  of  the  Hew  York  Academy  of  Science.  It  is  remarkably  well 
arranged  for  convenience  of  use  ; and  to  this  varied  banquet  students 
and  scholars  of  all  grades  are  made  welcome ; there  may  be  found, 
among  other  attractions,  the  current  numbers  of  nine  hundred  magazines 
and  other  serial  publications. 

Libraries  of  Law,  Science,  Medicine,  and  Theology  are  established  at 
various  points  throughout  the  city ; and  of  special  libraries,  and  those 
on  general  subjects  attached  to  special  institutions,  there  are  many. 
Both  the  Society  Library  and  the  Historical  Society  Library  belong  more 
to  the  province  of  old  Hew  York  than  within  the  limits  of  this  chapter. 
But  in  June,  1891,  the  latter  purchased,  for  a building  not  yet  erected,  a 
fine  site  to  the  west  of  Central  Park,  at  Eighth  Avenue  and  Seventy-sixth 
Street,  where,  some  day,  the  society’s  present  overflow  of  things  precious 
to  him  who  would  be  reminded  of  bygone  days  and  associations  will  be 
fitly  displayed. 

Of  the  private  libraries  in  Hew  York  those  best  known  to  the  public 
at  the  present  time  belong  to  Eobert  Hoe,  Mrs.  Drexel,  Mrs.  Astor, 
S.  P.  Avery,  Loring  Andrews,  George  Vanderbilt,  J.  Pierpont  Morgan, 
J.  J.  Astor,  George  B.  de  Forest,  E.  C.  Hawkins,  Marshall  C.  Lef- 
ferts,  T.  A.  Emmet,  V.  A.  Blacque,  Thomas  J.  McKee,  Augustin  Daly, 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  Beverley  Chew,  Eev.  Dr.  Dix,  Justice  Truax, 
Charles  B.  Foote,  Laurence  Hutton,  Brander  Matthews,  William  Dick, 
George  T.  Maxwell,  C.  W.  Erederickson,  J.  H.  V.  Arnold ; and  we  should 
here  mention  also  those  of  E.  D.  Church,  George  F.  Maxwell,  and  Paul 
Leicester  Ford,  in  Brooklyn.  In  1895  was  sold  in  Hew  York  the 
library  of  the  late  Mrs.  Horton  Pope,  of  Brooklyn,  including  the  ‘‘  Morte 
d’ Arthur,”  for  which  that  lady  had  bid  against  the  British  Museum, 
securing  it  at  the  price  of  1,950  pounds  sterling,  — a straw  showing  which 
way  the  wind  of  book-collecting  blows  in  the  new’  world  to-day.  To 
the  numberless  gems  gathered  by  bibliomaniacs,  and  comprised  in  the 
collections  noted  above,  it  is  possible  here  to  refer  merely,  and  only  in 
passing. 

Ho  one  qualified  to  speak  with  authority  on  the  subject  will  deny  that 
the  advance  of  Hew  York  in  the  love  of  accumulating  and  enjoying 
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precious  books  is  marked  and  growing.  The  great  dealers  abroad  are 
sure  of  finding  among  us  purchasers  for  their  best  wares. 

A subject  of  tdie  greatest  interest  to  New  Yorkers  is  the  remarkable 
advance  in  the  methods  we  now  enjoy  of  caring  for  the  ills  of  human 
flesh.  Not  only  have  a number  of  new  hospitals  arisen,  all  equipped 
with  the  best  appliances  modern  science  can  devise,  but  since  1880  the 
ambulance  system  and  the  trained  nurse  system  have  been  brought  to  a 
pitch  of  excellence  greatly  assisting  the  skilled  work  of  our  surgeons  or 
physicians. 

In  1891  the  New  York  Hospital  — the  Dean  of  our  Hospital  Faculty 
— added  to  its  already  spacious  and  imposing  array  of  buildings  a new 
edifice,  to  contain  a library,  a pathological  museum,  and  a training  school 
for  women  nurses,  whose  present  quarters  are  as  attractive  as  architec- 
tural finish  and  improved  sanitation  can  make  them. 

In  1893  the  corner-stone  vras  laid  on  a site  adjoining  the  Cathedral  of 
St.  John  the  Divine,  in  Morningside  Avenue,  for  the  new  St.  Luke’s 
Hospital ; and  already  the  old  buildings  familiar  to  New  Yorkers  by 
that  name  have  vanished  from  their  place  at  Fifty-fourth  Street  and 
Fifth  Avenue.  The  administration  building  of  the  new  hospital  bears 
the  honored  name  of  the  founder,  the  Eev.  Dr.  Muhlenberg.  In  March? 
1896,  the  Norrie  Pavilion  was  opened  on  the  new  site,  with  one  hundred 
and  twelve  beds,  and  the  rest  of  the  work  there  goes  rapidly  on. 

The  cluster  of  Vanderbilt  charities,  beginning  with  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  contributed  by  the  late  William  H.  Vanderbilt, 
was  continued  by  the  erection,  at  the  expense  of  his  four  sons,  of  the 
Vanderbilt  Clinic  opened  in  1888;  and  the  Sloane  Maternity  Hospital, 
added  in  1886-87,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  Douglas  Sloane,  the  latter  a 
daughter  of  William  H.  Vanderbilt,  challenges  special  attention,  fur- 
nished as  it  is  with  everything  needful  for  the  best  treatment  and  for 
sanitation  as  a hospital  for  women,  its  beds  made  free  in  perpetuity. 

Among  other  benefactions  by  individuals  here  for  the  better  practice 
of  the  healing  art  is  that  incalculable  blessing  to  New  York  and  the 
whole  country,  the  training  school  for  nurses  at  Bellevue  Hospital, 
erected  near  the  hospital  by  Mrs.  William  H.  Osborne.  Within  the 
grounds  of  Bellevue  stand  also  the  training  school  for  male  nurses 
built  in  1888  by  D.  0.  Mills,  and  the  Carnegie  Laboratory,  a gift 
of  Andrew  Carnegie.  At  Bellevue  may  also  be  found  the  Townsend 
Pavilion,  Library,  and  Chapel,  a thank-offering  of  the  late  Mrs.  E.  H.  L. 
Townsend  upon  recovery  from  illness,  and  several  other  structures  vir- 
tually renewing  the  youth  of  this  ancient  and  honorable  institution.  In 
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1890  an  addition  was  made  to  the  Koosevelt  Hospital  — in  itself  a grand 
memorial  of  a citizen’s  generosity  — of  the  McLane  operating  room,  given 
by  the  president  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  memory 
of  his  son,  a young  student  who  had  recently  died  at  Yale  University. 

In  1889  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  founded  by  James  Lenox,  was 
damaged  by  fire,  with  the  result  that  a new  series  of  handsome  build- 
ings has  arisen,  having  a dispensary  tower  in  Madison  Avenue,  — itself 
a notable  object  to  one  who  surveys  the  vicinity. 

The  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School  and  Hospital  was  opened 
in  1882,  and  serves  the  double  purpose  of  a school  for  clinics  and  a hos- 
pital, including  a babies’  ward  that  has  proved  especially  interesting  to 
the  feminine  public.  Hither  come  physicians  and  surgeons  in  active 
practice  throughout  the  country,  the  old  and  the  young,  to  be  refreshed 
in  their  knowledge  of  methods  of  treatment  of  any  and  every  malady, 
and  to  learn  all  that  is  new  in  the  progress  of  their  science  or  their  art ; 
and  great  has  been  the  benefit  to  the  profession  at  large,  — many  of  the 
attendants  returning  every  two  or  three  years  to  spend  several  weeks 
or  months  under  the  lecturers. 

In  1882  the  Sisters  of  the  Poor  of  St.  Francis  inaugurated  the  use 
of  their  new  St.  Joseph’s  Hospital;  ten  years  later  another  Catholic 
hospital  was  established  at  Spuyten  Duyvil  Heights,  called  the  Seton 
Hospital  for  Consumptives,  already  mentioned.  Both  of  these  institu- 
tions are  well  built  and  well  sustained.  To  the  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital  a 
handsome  dispensary  was  annexed  in  1890.  In  1885  an  emergency 
hospital,  governed  now  by  the  Department  of  Public  Charities,  was 
established  at  Gouverneur  Slip,  on  the  East  Eiver.  For  the  treatment 
of  dangerous  contagious  diseases  in  the  population  of  the  city,  was  built 
in  1884  the  Eiverside  Hospital,  on  North  Brother  Island.  Thither  are 
sent  also  cases  from  quarantine;  and,  for  temporary  service  of  patients 
awaiting  transportation,  a reception  hospital  was  erected  in  1885. 

For  the  special  care  of  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria  among  the  poor, 
the  Willard  Parker  Hospital,  on  the  East  Eiver  at  Sixteenth  Street,  was 
establislied  in  1884;  the  great  need  for  a similar  establishment  for 
patients  of  a better  equipped  purse  has  led  to  the  consideration  of 
another  hospital  for  their  use,  to  secure  which  Mrs.  Minturn  has  taken 
the  initiative. 

Lebanon  Hospital,  occupying  the  old  Ursuline  Convent  in  West- 
chester, was  started  in  1891.  To  the  Hahnemann  Homoeopathic  Hos- 
pital substantial  additions  have  been  made  within  recent  years.  A 
small,  well-kept  hospital  is  St.  Mark’s,  in  Second  Avenue,  founded  in 
1890,  and  supported  by  voluntary  offerings.  In  the  same  year  the 
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Woman’s  Medical  College  of  the  New  York  Infirmary  took  possession 
of  its  premises  in  Stuyvesant  Square.  The  Laura  Franklin  Free  Hospital 
is  a homoeopathic  institution  for  children,  established  in  1886,  under 
charge  of  a Protestant  Episcopal  Sisterhood.  In  1890  the  old  estab- 
lished New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  added  a new  wing  to  the 
buildings  it  had  before  occupied.  The  New  Amsterdam  Eye  and  Ear 
Hospital,  in  West  Thirty-eighth  Street,  was  opened  in  1888. 

Two  other  important  additions  in  late  years  to  the  city’s  list  are  the 
New  York  Skin  and  Cancer  Hospital,  for  free  service  of  the  poor,  and 
the  New  York  Cancer  Hospital,  the  latter  representing  a benefaction  of 
the  late  Mrs.  J.  J.  Astor.  This  fine,  spacious,  and  beautifully  mounted 
establishment  combines  all  the  best  arrangements  and  facilities  of  the 
present  day  for  the  comfort  of  those  to  be  served,  and  is  intended  chiefly 
for  the  free  treatment  of  needy  patients,  though  sufferers  who  can  pay 
are  also  received  and  cared  for.  In  1888  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital 
was  established  for  free  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  skin.  In  1892  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  New  York  instituted  a church  dispensary 
for  the  immediate  purpose  of  supplying  medical  aid  and  remedies  to  such 
worthy  indigent  people  as  can  be  discovered,  who  may  be  unwilling  to 
apply  to  a general  dispensary. 

To  further  enumerate  the  hospitals,  church  associations,  dispensaries, 
sanitariums,  homes,  aid  societies  and  diet  kitchens  opened  of  late  years 
in  various  portions  of  Manhattan  Island,  and  all  now  in  active  service 
to  the  needy,  is  impossible  here.  Enough  has  been  stated  to  show  that 
New  York  is  not  only  alert  but  eager  in  the  cause  of  the  health  and  phy- 
sical welfare  of  her  great  population.  An  average  of  seventy-five  thou- 
sand patients  are  thus  here  treated  annually  free  of  charge,  who  receive 
all  that  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  best  skill  allow  the  wealthy  patient  to 
command  in  his  own  home.  Good  beds,  pure  air,  the  latest  surgical 
appliances,  the  best  drugs,  admirably  trained  nurses,  the  foremost  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons  of  the  day,  aided  by  young  recruits  from  among 
the  most  efficient  and  distinguished  of  recent  graduates  of  the  best 
medical  schools,  — all  are  freely  supplied  to  the  poorest  applicant  at  the 
gates  of  a great  hospital,  or  at  the  door  of  either  of  many  small  ones. 
This  is  an  inspiring  thought,  and  a just  occasion  for  proud  comfort  to  the 
citizen  who  has  at  heart  real  civilization  in  the  metropolis.  Such  insti- 
tutions seem  to  render  unnecessary  the  special  hospitals  founded  for  and 
maintained  by  Germans,  Frenchmen,  Swiss,  Norwegians,  and  others  in 
New  York  of  alien  birth,  — though  the  spirit  that  prompts  to  such  pro- 
visions by  foreigners  for  their  own  countrymen  deserves  all  praise.  Cer- 
tainly the  immigrant  who  sees  his  vessel  drop  anchor  under  the  beacon 
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of  Bartholdi’s  light  has  nothing  to  complain  of  in  the  arrangements  made^ 
whether  by  his  compatriots  or  by  our  own  citizens,  for  the  care  of  his 
health  upon  or  after  arrival. 

Our  tale  now  told,  — although  leaving  much  unsaid,  — we  commend 
to  the  reader  a glance  backward  from  the  picture  it  presents  to  that  of 
the  little  savage  island  clasped  in  the  embrace  of  two  great  rivers,  as 
described  in  the  opening  paragraph  of  Mrs.  Lamb’s  History.  What 
further  development  the  years  of  the  coming  century  may  see  New 
York  attain,  if  measured  by  her  achievement  in  the  recent  past,  must 
surely  satisfy  the  highest  ambition  of  her  citizens,  and  secure  to  their 
children  the  best  rewards  of  modern  civilized  life. 
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A. 

THE  TREATY  WITH  BURGOYNE. 

Article  I.  The  troops  under  Lieutenant-general  Burgoyne  to  march  out 
of  their  camp  with  the  honors  of  war ; and  the  artillery  of  the  intrenchments 
to  the  verge  of  the  river,  where  the  old  fort  stood,  where  the  arms  and  artillery 
are  to  he  left.  The  arms  to  be  piled  by  word  of  command  from  their  own 
officers. 

II.  A free  passage  to  he  granted  to  the  army  under  Lieutenant-general  Bur- 
goyne to  Great  Britain,  upon  condition  of  not  serving  again  in  lYorth  America 
during  the  present  contest ; and  the  port  of  Boston  to  be  assigned  for  the  entry 
of  transports  to  receive  the  troops  whenever  General  Howe  shall  so  order. 

III.  Should  any  cartel  take  place,  by  which  the  army  under  General  Bur- 
goyne, or  any  part  of  it,  may  he  exchanged,  the  foregoing  article  to  he  void  so 
far  as  such  exchange  shall  he  made. 

IV.  The  army  under  Lieutenant-general  Burgoyne  is  to  march  to  Massachu- 
setts Bay,  by  the  easiest  and  most  expeditious  and  convenient  route,  and  to  be 
(quartered  in,  near,  or  as  convenient  as  possible  to  Boston,  that  the  march  of  the 
troops  may  not  be  delayed,  when  transports  arrive  to  receive  them. 

V.  The  troops  to  be  supplied  on  the  march,  and  during  their  being  in  quar- 
ters, with  provisions  by  Major-general  Gates’s  orders,  at  the  same  rate  of  rations 
as  the  troops  of  his  own  army ) and,  if  possible,  the  officers,  horses,  and  cattle 
are  to  be  supplied  with  forage  at  the  usual  rates. 

VI.  All  officers  to  retain  their  carriages,  bat  horses,  and  other  cattle,  and 
no  baggage  to  be  molested  or  searched  j Lieutenant-general  Burgoyne  giving  his 
honor  that  there  are  no  public  stores  contained  therein.  Major-general  Gates 
will,  of  course,  take  the  necessary  measures  for  the  due  performance  of  this 
Article.  ' Should  any  carriages  be  wanted,  during  the  march,  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  officers’  baggage,  they  are,  if  possible,  to  be  supplied  by  the  country,  at 
the  usual  rates. 
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VII.  Upon  the  march,  and  during  the  time  the  army  shall  remain  in  quar- 
ters in  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  the  officers  are  not,  as  far  as  circumstances  will 
admit,  to  he  separated  from  their  men.  The  officers  are  to  he  quartered  accord- 
ing to  their  rank,  and  are  not  to  he  hindered  from  assembling  their  men  for  roll 
callings,  and  other  necessary  purposes  of  regularity. 

YIII.  All  corps  whatever  of  Lieutenant-general  Burgoyne’s  army,  whether 
composed  of  sailors,  hateau-men,  artificers,  drivers,  independent  companies,  and 
followers  of  the  army,  of  whatever  country,  shall  he  included  in  the  fullest  sense 
and  utmost  extent  of  the  above  Articles,  and  comprehended  in  every  respect  as 
British  subjects. 

IX.  All  Canadians,  and  persons  belonging  to  the  Canadian  establishment, 
consisting  of  sailors,  bateau-men,  artificers,  drivers,  independent  comjDanies,  and 
many  other  followers  of  the  army,  who  come  under  no  particular  description,  are 
to  be  permitted  to  return  there  : they  are  to  be  conducted  immediately,  by  the 
shortest  route,  to  the  first  British  post  on  Lake  George ; are  to  be  supplied  with 
provisions  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  troops,  and  to  be  bound  by  the  same 
condition  of  not  serving  during  the  present  contest  in  Xorth  America. 

X.  Passports  to  be  immediately  granted  for  three  officers,  not  exceeding 
the  rank  of  captains,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  Lieutenant-general  Burgoyne 
to  carry  dispatches  to  Sir  William  Howe,  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  and  to  Great  Britain, 
by  the  way  of  Xew  York ; and  Major-general  Gates  engages  the  public  faith 
that  these  dispatches  shall  not  be  opened.  These  officers  are  to  be  set  out 
immediately  after  receiving  their  dispatches,  and  are  to  travel  by  the  shortest 
route,  and  in  the  most  expeditious  manner. 

XL  During  the  stay  of  the  troops  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  the  officers  are  to 
be  admitted  on  parole,  and  are  to  be  permitted  to  wear  their  side-arms. 

XII.  Should  the  army  under  Lieutenant-general  Burgoyne  find  it  necessary 
to  send  for  their  clothing  and  other  baggage  from  Canada,  they  are  to  be  per- 
mitted to  do  it  in  the  most  convenient  manner ; and  necessary  passports  to  be 
granted  for  that  purpose. 

XIII.  These  Articles  are  to  be  mutually  signed  and  exchanged  to-morrow 
morning,  at  nine  o’clock;  and  the  troops  under  Lieutenant-general  Burgoyne 
are  to  march  out  of  their  intrenchments  at  fhree  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 

HOKATIO  GATES,  Major-General. 

Camp  at  Saratoga,  October  16th,  1777. 

To  prevent  any  doubts  that  might  arise  from  Lieutenant-general  Burgoyne’s 
name  not  being  mentioned  in  the  above  treaty.  Major-general  Gates  hereby 
declares,  that  he  is  understood  to  be  comprehended  in  it  as  fully  as  if  his  name 
had  been  specifically  mentioned. 

HOEATIO  GATES. 
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MAYORS  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY  SINCE  1776. 


David  Matthews  (Tory),  1776-1784. 
James  Duane,  1784-1789. 

Richard  Varick,  1789  - 1801. 

Edward  Livingston,  1801  - 1803. 

De  Witt  Clinton,  1803  - 1807. 
Marinus  Willett,  1807  - 1808. 

De  Witt  Clinton,  1808  - 1810. 

Jacob  Radcliff,  1810-1811. 

De  Witt  Clinton,  1811  - 1815. 

John  Ferguson,  1815. 

Jacob  Radcliff,  1815  - 1818. 
Cadwallader  D.  Colden,  1818-1821. 
Stephen  Allen,  1821  - 1824. 

William  Paulding,  1824  - 1826. 
Philip  Hone,  1826  - 1827. 

William  Paulding,  1827  - 1829. 
Walter  Bowne,  1829  - 1833. 

Gideon  Lee,  1833  - 1834. 

Cornelius  W.  Lawrence,  1834-  1837. 
Aaron  Clark,  1837-  1839. 

Isaac  L.  Yarlan,  1839  - 1841. 

Robert  H.  Morris,  1841  - 1844. 
James  Harper,  1844  - 1847. 

William  V.  Brady,  1847  - 1848. 


William  R.  Havemeyer,  1848  - 1849. 
Caleb  S.  Woodhull,  1849  - 1851. 
Ambrose  C.  Kingsland,  1851  - 1853. 
Jacob  A.  Westervelt,  1853  - 1855. 
Fernando  Wood,  1855  - 1858. 

Daniel  N.  Tiemann,  1858  - 1860. 
Fernando  Wood,  1860  - 1862. 

George  Opdyke,  1862  - 1864. 

C.  Godfrey  Gunther,  1864  - 1866. 
John  T.  Hoffman,  1866  - 1868. 
Thomas  Coman  (acting  Mayor),  1868. 
A.  Oakey  Hall,  1869  - 1871. 

William  F.  Havemeyer,  1871  - 1875. 
William  H.  Wickham,  1875  - 1877. 
Smith  Ely,  1877-  1879. 

Edward  Cooper,  1879-  1880. 

William  R.  Grace,  1880-1882. 
Franklin  Edson,  1882-1884. 

William  R.  Grace,  1884  - 1886. 
Abram  S.  Hewitt,  1886  - 1888. 

Hugh  J.  Grant,  1888  - 1892. 

Thomas  F.  Gilroy,  1892-1894. 
William  L.  Strong,  1894- 


c. 

RECORDERS  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY  SINCE  THE  REVOLUTION. 


Richard  Varick,  1783  - 1789. 

Samuel  Jones,  1789  - 1796. 

James  Kent,  1796  - 1798. 

Richard  Harrison,  1798  - 1800. 

John  P.  Provost,  1800  - 1804. 
Maturin  Livingston,  1804  - 1806. 
Pierre  C.  Van  Wyek,  1806  - 1807. 
Maturin  Livingston,  1807  - 1808. 
Pierre  C.  Van  Wyck,  1808  - 1810. 
Josiah  Ogden  Hoffman,  1810  - 1811. 
Pierre  C.  Van  Wyck,  1811  - 1813. 
Josiah  Ogden  Hoffman,  1813  - 1815, 
Richard  Riker,  1815  - 1819. 

Peter  A.  Jay,  1819  - 1821. 


Richard  Riker,  1821  - 1823. 

Samuel  Jones,  1823  - 1824. 

Richard  Riker,  1824  - 1838. 

Robert  H.  Morris,  1838  - 1843. 
Frederick  A.  TallmadgC  1841-1846. 
John  B.  Scott,  1846  - 1849. 

Frederick  A.  Tallmadge,  1849  - 1852. 
Francis  R.  Tillon,  1852-1855. 

James  M.  Smith,  Jr.,  1855-1858. 
George  G.  Barnard,  1858  - 1861. 

John  T.  Hoffman,  1861  - 1866. 

John  K.  Hackett,  1866-1880. 
Frederick  Smyth,  1880  - 1894. 

John  W.  Goff,  1894  - 
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D. 


GOVERNORS  OF  NEW  YORK  AS  A STATE. 


George  Clinton,  1777-  1795. 

John  Jay,  1795  - 1801. 

George  Clinton,  1801  - 1804. 

Morgan  Lewis,  1804  - 1807. 

Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  1807  - 1817. 

John  Tayler,  February  - July,  1817. 

De  Witt  Clinton,  1817  - 1822. 

Joseph  C.  Yates,  1822-  1824. 

De  Witt  Clinton,  1824  - 1828. 

Nathaniel  Pitcher,  February  - July,  1828. 
Martin  Van  Buren,  1828-  1829. 

Enos  T.  Throop,  March,  1829  - 1832. 
William  L.  Marcy,  1832-1838. 

William  H.  Seward,  1838  - 1842. 

William  C.  Bouck,  1842-1844. 

Silas  Wright,  1844  - 1846. 

John  Young,  1846  -1849. 


Hamilton  Fish,  1849  - 1851. 
Washington  Hunt,  1851  - 1853. 
Horatio  Seymour,  1853  - 1855. 
Myron  H.  Clark,  1855  - 1857. 
John  A.  King,  1857  - 1859. 
Edwin  D.  Morgan,  1859  - 1863. 
Horatio  Seymour,  1863  - 1865. 
Reuben  E.  Fenton,  1865  -1869. 
John  T.  Hoffman,  1869  - 1873. 
John  Adams  Dix,  1873-1875. 
Samuel  J.  Tilden,  1875  - 1877. 
Lucius  Robinson,  1877  - 1879. 
Alonzo  B.  Cornell,  1879  - 1882. 
Grover  Cleveland,  1882  - 1885. 
David  B.  Hill,  1885  - 1891. 
Roswell  P.  Flower,  1891  - 1894. 
Levi  P.  Morton,  1894- 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS  OF  NEW  YORK  AS  A STATE. 


Pierre  Van  Cortlandt,  1777  - 1795. 

Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  1795  - 1801. 
Jeremiah  Van  Rensselaer,  1801  - 1804. 
John  Broome,  1804  - 1811. 

John  Tayler  (acting  Lieut. -Gov. ),  1811. 

De  Witt  Clinton,  1811  - 1813. 

John  Tayler,  1813  - 1822. 

Erastus  Root,  1822-  1824. 

James  Tallmadge,  1824  - 1826. 

Nathaniel  Pitcher,  1826  - 1828. 

Enos  T.  Throop,  1828  - 1830. 

WilliamM.  Oliver  (acting  Lieut. -Gov. ),  1830. 
Edward  P.  Livingston,  1830  - 1832. 

John  Tracy,  1832  - 1838. 

Luther  Bradish,  1838  - 1842. 

Daniel  S.  Dickinson,  1842-  1844. 

Addison  Gardiner,  1844  - 1847. 

Hamilton  Fish,  1847  - 1849. 


George  W.  Patterson,  1849  - 1851. 
Sanford  E.  Church,  1851  - 1855. 
Henry  J.  Raymond,  1855  - 1857. 
Henry  R.  Selden,  1857-1859. 
Robert  Campbell,  1859  - 1863. 
David  R.  Floyd  Jones,  1863  - 1865. 
Thomas  G.  Alvord,  1865  - 1867. 
Stewart  L.  Woodford,  1867  - 1869. 
Allen  C.  Beach,  1869  - 1873. 

John  C.  Robinson,  1873  - 1875. 
William  Dorsheimer,  1875  - 1879. 
George  G.  Hoskins,  1879  - 1882. 
David  B.  Hill,  1882  - 1885. 

Dennis  McCarthy,  1885  to  Nov.  3. 
Edward  F.  Jones,  1885-1891. 
William  F.  Sheehan,  1891  - 1894. 
Charles  T.  Saxton,  1894- 
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Abercrombie,  Major-General,  659,  669,  670,  671,  673, 
675,  attacks  Ticonderoga,  676,  677,  679,  recalled. 

Acadia,  650,  651. 

Adams,  John,  767,  comments  on  prominent  New- 
Yorkers. 

Adolphus,  Gustavus,  246. 

Adriaensen,  Maryn,  99,  one  of  the  “ Twelve  Men.” 

Albany,  30,  61, 153,  221. 

Alexander,  James,  488,  503,  arrival  of,  description  of, 
marriage,  &c.,  504,  development  of,  506,  surveyor- 
general,  510,  514,  counselor,  536,  548,  549,  550, 
excluded  from  the  bar,  557,  561,  563,  564,  565,  567, 
restored  to  the  bar,  568,  569.  assemblyman,  573,  599, 
608,  616,  619,  638,  647,  657,  701. 

Alexander,  William  (Lord  Stirling),  503,  507,  599, 
marriage  of,  647,  649,  705,  706,  730,  743,  756,  757, 
758. 

Allerton,  Isaac,  147. 

Allyn,  Matthew,  223,  ambassador  to  New  York,  306, 
324,  325,  343 

Alsop,  John,  740,  family  of,  765,  766,  768. 

America,  12,  earliest  record  of,  14,  discovery  of, 
15,  16,  the  natural  wealth  of,  17,  18,  20,  Spanish 
discoveries,  23,  25,  28,  31,  32,  English  colonies  in,  36, 
natives  of,  46,  lands  of,  193,  276,  affairs  of,  368. 

Amherst,  Sir  Jeffrey,  679,  character- of,  680,  689. 

Anderson,  Rev.  James,  505. 

Andros  Sir  Edmund  (governor),  266,  267,  character 
and  family  of,  268,  arrival  of,  270,  273,  274,  277,279, 
sails  for  England,  282,  return  of,  290,  291,  arrests 
the  governor  of  New  Jersey,  293,  297,  remarks  about, 
308,  323,  reaches  Boston  as  governor  of  N.  E. , 324, 
war  upon  charters,  327,  death  of  wife  of,  340,  341, 
arrested  by  Revolutionists  of  1689,  384,  honorably 
discharged  by  William  III, 

Anne,  Queen,  281,  education  of,  307,  marriage  of,  458, 
crowned,  459,  484,  498,  death  of,  572,  gifts  of 

Anthony,  Allard,  161,  schepen,  165,  ambassador  to 
Holland,  180,  222,  sheriff,  225,  226,  asse.ssed  for 
English  soldiers,  230,  256,  commissioner,  260,  re- 
moval from  office. 

Apthorpe,  Charles  VYard,  730,  756. 

Arminius,  of  Leyden,  24. 

Arnold,  Captain  Isaac,  388. 

Ashfield,  Richard,  564. 

Ashton,  Thomas,  283,  marshal  of  the  court. 

Ashurst,  Sir  Henry,  338. 

Ashurst,  Sir  William,  413,  442 

Aspinwall,  John,  564. 

Atkinson,  Theodore,  641. 

Atwood,  Chief  Justice,  445,  450.  arrival  of,  451,  453, 
455,  judicial  jurisdiction  of,  456,457,458,  sentenced 
Nicholas  Bayard  to  death,  460,  absconded. 

Auchmuty,  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel,  632,  marriage  of,  749, 
family  of,  751. 

Aztell,  William,  756,  wife  of 
B. 

B.ache,  Theophtlact.  683,  760,  residence  of,  in  1774. 

Backer,  Jacob,  205, 206. 

Backerus,  Dominie  Johannes,  136, 141, 146. 


Baker,  Roger,  451. 

Baker,  Thomas,  227. 

Baltimore,  Lord,  193,  201,  son  of,  244,  295. 

Barbaric,  John,  471,  counselor,  483,  wife  of,  526,  death 
of 

Barclay,  Helen,  607. 

Barclay.  Rev.  Henry,  585,  590,  632,  marriage  of,  638, 
647,  687,  723,  749,  death  of 

Barclay,  Thomas  (son  of  Rev.  Henry),  756,  marriage  of. 

, Bard,  Dr.,  761. 
j Barentsen,  Peter,  49. 

Barnes,  Abraham,  641. 

Barneveld,  John  of,  23,  25,  portrait  of,  41,  described, 
44,  45,  execution  of 

Barre  (in  Parliament),  715,  716,  speech  of. 

Baxter,  George,  129,  134,  149, 167, 183, 195. 

Baxter,  Jarvis,  339,  counselor. 

Bayard,  Balthazar,  343,  696,  family  of 

Bayard,  Peter,  289. 

Bayard,  Peter,  655. 

Bayard,  Mrs.  Judith  (widow  of  Nicholas),  128,  de- 
scription of,  129,  185. 

Bayard,  Nicholas  (son  of  above),  129,  211,  231,  secre- 
tary of  city,  character  of,  &c.,  244,  surveyor  of  prov- 
ince, 260,  secretary  of  province,  263,  efficiency  of, 
294,  309,  alderman,  315,  mayor  and  counselor  (1685), 
317,  drafted  city  charter,  323,  325,  328,  342,  style  of, 
343,  344,  colonel  of  militia,  347,  endeavors  to  sup- 
press Revolution,  350,  351,  352,  353,  deputed  with 
government,  354,  355,  356,  357,  flight  of,  365,  illness 
of  family,  366.  private  return,  367,  search  for,  370, 
371,  struggle  for  power,  374,  arrest  and  imprison- 
ment of,  375.  sick  in  prison,  384,  385,  387,  released 
with  jonor,  403,  433,  434,  at  the  English  court,  444, 
451,  456,  arrest  of,  457,  imprisonment  for  high 
treason,  458,  trial  of,  and  death-sentence,  460,  461,  ac- 
quittal of,  and  restoration  to  honors,  505,  prop- 
erty of. 

Bayard,  Samuel,  451,  marriage  of,  456. 

Bayard,  Stephen,  564,  609,  counselor,  619,  623. 

Bayard,  William,  711. 

Beardsley,  John,  741 

Beckford  (in  Parliament),  715. 

Bedlow,  Isaac,  226,  243,  counselor. 

Beekman,  William,  161,  schepen,  162,  description  of, 
&c.,201,  governor  of  colony  on  the  Delaware,  221, 
sheriff  at  Esopus,  222  , 242,  entertains  the  two  gov- 
ernors, 260,  schepen  again,  269,  welcomes  Governor 
Andros,  274,  301,  mayor,  (house  at  Rhinebeck), 
360,  son  of,  386,  Beekman  arms,  390,  offers  secu- 
rity for  release  of  son  of,  397,  alderman,  496,  fam- 
ily coach  of,  759,  house  of  grandson  of. 

Beekman,  Colonel  Henry  (son  of  William),  416,  family 
of,  465,  assemblyman,  598,  daughter  of,  743. 

Beekman,  Colonel  Henry  (son  of  Colonel  Henry).  568, 
582,623,632. 

Beekman,  Cornells,  206.  207. 

Beekman,  Df.  Gerardus,  359,  justice  of  the  peace,  360, 
portrait  of.  371,  counselor,  385.  expostulates  with 
Leisler,  386,  Beekman  arms,  388,  trial  for  treason, 
389,  received  death-sentence,  390,  prays  for  pardon, 
407,  liberated,  408,  416,  brother  of,  460,  counselor, 
478,  president  of  council,  and  acting  governor  of 
New  York,  483, 496,  family  coach  of,  684,  daughter  of. 
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Beekman,  Magdaleua  (wife  of  Dr.  Gerardus  Beekman), 
390,  684. 

Beekman,  Dr.  William,  607,  684,  sister  of 
Beekman,  Gerard  W.,  759,  residence  of,  in  1774. 
Beekman,  James,  569,  house  of,  built  in  1763. 

Beekman,  Hon.  James  AV.,  496. 

Belgium,  23,  24. 

Bellomont,  Earl  of,  394,  413,  424,  425,  governor  of  New 
York,  427,  arrival  of,  reception,  description,  family 
of,  &c.,  428,  measures,  429,  conflicts,  430,  431,  433, 
developments,  434,  complications,  435,  fierce  at- 
tack upon  the  landholders,  430,  437,  serious  com- 
motion, 438,  encounters  rage,  439,  energy  of,  440, 
attacks  the  churches,  441,  in  Boston,  442,  444,  ac- 
cused, 445,  446,  death  of,  447,  results  of  death  of, 
Bellomont,  hady,  427,  441,  442,  446,  463. 

Benedict,  Thomas,  202,  family  of,  227,  delegate  to 
Hempstead  Convention. 

Benedict,  Thomas,  Jr.,  202. 

Benedict,  Hon.  Erastus  C.,  family  of,  202. 

Benson,  Judge  Egbert,  401,  741. 

Bentyn,  Jacques,  67,  98. 

Beriian,  John,  736. 

Berkeley,  Lord,  194.  224,  244,  268,  292. 

Be.-cuer,  ihomus,  89. 

Betts,  Kicliard,  227,  delegate  to  the  Hempstead  Con- 
veiitioii. 

Binckes.  Admiral,  267,  262. 

Bickley,  Attorney-General,  474. 

Billou,  Pierre,  206. 

Blackwell,  Governor  (of  Pennsylvania),  339. 

Blackwell,  Robert,  273. 

Blackwell’s  Island,  273,  origin  of  name. 

Blake,  Dr.  William,  607. 

Bleecker,  Alderman,  361,  362. 

Bleecker,  Nicholas,  612. 

Block,  Captain  Adriaen,  33,  34,  38,  41,  42. 

Blom,  Dominie,  190. 

Blommaert,  Samuel,  49,  60,  62. 

Bogardus,  Dominie  Everardus,  71,  arrival  of,  74. 

Bogart,  John  Jr.,  673,  alderman. 

Bollan,  William,  595. 

Boone,  Francis,  273,  counselor. 

Boscawen,  Admiral,  647. 

Boudinot,  Elias,  444. 

Bout  Jan,  Evertsen,  114, 137,  145,  226. 

Bowne,  Josiah,  386. 

Bowne,  John,  227,  delegate  to  Hempstead  Convention 
in  1665. 

Braddock,  General  Edward,  647,  652. 

Bradford,  William,  323,  established  printing-press  in 
Philadelphia,  411,  trial  of,  and  removal  to  New  York, 
412,  413,  first  issue  from  first  printing-press  in  New 
York,  522,  first  newspaper,  548,  opposition  to  Zen- 
ger,  562,  572,  634,  death  of 
Bradley,  Attorney-General,  552,  553,  554. 

Bradstreet.  Simon,  149. 

Brasher,  386. 

Bredenbent,  William,  206. 

Breedon,  Ex-Governor,  221. 

Bridges,  Dr.  John,  460,  counselor,  471,  chief  justice, 
death  of,  &c. 

Brockholls,  Anthonv  (Lieutenant-Governor),  267,  279, 
298,  299,  306,  323,  counselor,  325,  328,  340,  599, 
granddaughter  of,  671,  protests  of. 

Brodet,  Dominie,  422. 

Brodhead,  Daniel,  208,  220. 

Brodhead,  John  Romeyn,  208,  220. 

Brook,  Lord,  76. 

Brooke,  Chidley,  384,  counselor,  388,  411,  ambassador 
to  Boston. 

Broughton,  Attorney-General,  445,  453,  arrival  of,  454. 
Brower,  Jan  .Tansen,  54. 

Brown  (De  Bruyn'),  Captain,  344,  family  of,  350. 
Brownjohn,  Dr.  AVilliam,  607. 

Bruce,  Sir  George,  219. 

Bruning,  Dr.  Joseph,  607. 

Buchanan,  Thomas,  740,  family  of. 

Buel,  Rev  Samuel,  D D.,  596. 

Bulkley,  Peter,  327,  judge. 

Bull,  Captain,  365. 

Burke,  Edmund,  699,  735. 

Burnaby,  Rev.  Mr.,  635. 

Burnes,  Sergeant,  581. 

Burnes  Tavern,  725,  757. 


Burnet,  Bishop,  511. 

Burnet,  William  (governor  of  New  York),  510,  511, 
arrival  of,  personal  appearance  of,  &c.,512,  portrait 
and  early  history  of,  513,  family  of,  516,  residence 
of,  517,  520,  521,  524,  526,  removal  of,  to  the  govern- 
ment of  New  England. 

Burr,  Rev.  Aaron,  519,  596,  635,  romance  and  mar- 
riage of,  642. 

Burr,  Aaron  (Vice-President),  519,  605. 

Burt,  Samuel,  422  (note). 

Burton,  Captain,  274. 

Burton,  Mary,  581,  583,  584. 

Bute,  Earl  of,  693,  694,  698,  705. 

Byerly,  Thomas,  475,  collector  of  customs. 

By  let  (Van),  Helegonda,  61. 

Byvelt,  Peter,  54. 


Cabot,  John,  15, 16. 

Cabot,  Sebastian,  15, 16,  21. 

Calvert,  Charles  (son  of  Lord  Baltimore),  201,  visits 
America 

Campbell,  Dominie,  544. 

Carr,  Captain  John, .222,  223,  257,  258. 

Carr,  Sir  Robert,  208,  commissioner,  213,  214,  222,  229, 
230. 

Carteret,  Philip,  224,  225,  arrival  of,  as  governor  of 
New  Jersey,  244,  256,  deposed,  268,  reappointed,  291, 
arrest  and  trial  of,  by  Andros,  292.  release,  294,  299, 
death  of 

Carteret,  Sir  George,  228,  225,  wife  of,  244,  267,  268, 
294,  299. 

Carteret,  James  (son  of  Sir  George),  256. 

Cartwright,  Sir  George,  208,  commissioner,  210,  213, 
220,  222,  223,  229,  230,  235,  237. 

Cathcart,  Lord,  760.  ^ 

Chambers,  Judge  John,  552,  553,  554,  606,  wife  of,  623, 
638,  640,  647,  660,  665,  691,  697. 

Chambers,  Thomas,  189,  206,  207,  221. 

Chambers,  Captain,  464. 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  739,  foundation  of,  740,  charter 
of,  741. 

Champlain,  18,  93. 

Chancellor.  Richard,  21. 

Chapels,  421,  in  the  fort,  632,  St.  George’s,  633,  Mo- 
ravian, 645,  742,  749,  St.  Paul’s,  749,  750. 

Chapman,  Robert,  310. 

Charles  I.  ,50,  accession  of,  65,  142,  execution  of. 

Charles  II.,  192,  accession  of,  193,  marriage  of,  194, 
romance  of  ring,  195,  214,  disgraceful  war,  232,  233, 
246,  the  Triple  alliance,  253,  264,  Dutch  alliance 
266,  treaty  of,  280,  reception  of  Prince  of  Orange, 
281,  290,  298,  307,  312,  sudden  illness  of,  313,  death 
of,  432. 

Charles,  Robert,  711. 

Choiseul  (prime  minister  of  France),  693,  698,  699. 

Churches,  71,  first  church  in  New  York,  105,  106, 
Dutch  church  in  the  fort,  107,  picture,  137,141,174, 
first  church  at  Flatbush,  175,  178,  the  Lutherans, 
179,  184,  the  Quaker  persecution  in  New  York,  185, 
190,  first  church  in  Brencklyn,  191,  199,  216,.  St. 
Mark’s,  219,  220,  first  Episcopal  service  in  New  York, 
249,  clergymen,  250,  253,  263,  the  Lutheran  church, 
284,  285,  ecclesiastical  difficulties,  289,  the  first 
Classis  in  New  York,  292,  304,  305,  Dutch  church 
in  Sleepy  Hollow,  and  French  worship  in  church  in 
fort,  309,  329,  picture  of  first  French  church,  342, 
400,  the  Garden  Street  Dutch  Church  built,  401, 
407,  picture,  422,  Trinity  Church  built,  436,  437,  438, 
the  clergy,  440,  Dutch  church  charter,  462,  Jamaica 
church  quarrel,  473,  489,  504,  505,  518,  first  Presby- 
terian church  built,  521,  French  church  difficulties, 
523,  Middle  Dutch  Church  built,  524,  picture  of  bell, 
559,  Church  and  State,  572,  Trinity  enlarged,  580, 
585,  602,  St.  John’s  Church  in  Y’onkers,  635,  New- 
ark church,  687,  Trinity,  703,  the  English  language 
introduced  into  the  Dutch  churches,  704,  first  Ger- 
man Reformed  church,  719,  the  Lyme  Church  pastor, 
749,  Church  and  State,  Trinity,  &c.,  750,  North 
Dutch,  751,  Aliddle  Dutch,  AVall  Street  Presbyterian, 
and  Brick  Church,  7.52,  Scotch  Presbyterian,  753, 
Baptist,  Methodist,  Moravian,  754,  Quaker,  French, 
Lutheran,  German  Reformed,  Jews. 

City  Hall,  105,  first  one  built,  106,  picture  of,  158, 
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school  opened  in  one  room  of,  160,  162, 174, 196,  210, 
211,  273,  299,  355,  386,  400,  site  presented  for  new 
city  hall,  443,  new  edifice  erected,  453,  exciting 
scenes  in,  469,  debtors’  prison  added,  498,  first  clock 
of,  532,  library  in,  534,  fire-engines  in. 

City  Hotel,  757. 

Clarke,  George,  500,  secretary  of  New  York,  family  of, 
&c.,  526,  561,  governing  New  York,  562,  563,  564, 
struggle  for  power,  565,  566,  567,  commissioned  lieu- 
tenant-governor, 568,  570,  575,  578,  579,  581,  house 
burned,  584,  585,  586,  589,  termination  of  rule. 

Clarke,  Mrs.  George,  500,  567,  description  of,  580, 
death  of,  581,  character  of. 

Clarke,  George,  73  l. 

Clarke,  Thomas,  213,343,  388,  coroner,  397,  alderman, 
422  (note). 

Clarkson,  David,  608  , 614,  620,  623,  625  , 632. 

Clarkson,  Matthew,  370,  family  of,  385,  secretary  of 
province,  403,  439. 

Clarkson,  Kev.  David,  370. 

Clinton,  Admiral  George  (governor),  578,  589,  arrival 
of,  590,  character  of,  591,  592,  595,  597,  599,  600,  at 
Philipse  manor,  607,  608,  610,  611,  612,  614,  615,  con- 
flict wi'h  De  Lancey,  616,  618,  619,  wife  of,  620,  621, 

623,  624, 625,  626,  629,  630,  631,  632,  635,  636,  637,  651. 

Clinton,  George,  747,  760,  where  resided  after  Revolu- 
tion. 

Clinton,  De  Witt,  750,  wife  of,  760. 

Coats,  Captain  (pirate),  423. 

Coe,  .John,  227,  delegate  to  Hempstead  Convention  in 
loG5. 

Coe,  Robert,  202. 

Coke,  Sir  John,  65. 

Coidea.  Dr.  Cadwallader,  405,  514,  sketch  of,  515, 
family  of,  521,  chairman  of  council,  560,  561, 566,  pres- 
ident of  council,  568,  588,  610,  611,  among  Mohawks, 
612,  speech  of,  614,  criticised,  616,  character  of,  619, 

624,  633,  surveyor-general,  642,  writer  of  history, 
688,  lieutenant-governor  of  New  York,  690,  691,  692, 
695,  700,  703,  712,  portrait  of,  713,  writings  of,  714, 
trials  of,  715,  722,  723,  725,  727,  Stamp  Act  riot,  728, 
729  7-31,  740,  741,  founded  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
744,  745,  755,  763. 

Coleman,  John,  29,  killed  by  Indian.s. 

College,  Kings  (Columbia),  642,  643,  644,  645,  corner- 
stone laid,  696,  741. 

College,  Princeton,  751,  752. 

Columbus,  12,  birth  of,  14,  discoveries. 

Colve,  Captain  Anthony,  258,  259,  -commander  of  New 
York,  260,  appearance  of,  263,  coach  of,  269,  de- 
parture of. 

Communipauw,  62. 

Constantinople,  13,  fall  of 

Cooper,  J.  fc’ennimore,  688. 

Cooper,  Rev.  Miles,  645,  696- 

Cornbury,  Lord,  451,  456,  459,  arrival  of  as  governor, 
460,  character  of,  461,  reception  of,  463,  religious 
controversy  of,  463,  464,  465,  467,  468,  471,  472,  473, 
474,  475,  477,  superseded  by  Lovelace,  and  impris- 
oned for  debt. 

Cornbury,  Lady,  461,  family  of,  473,  death  of. 

Cornelissen,  Jan,  147,  opened  a school. 

Corn  hill,  Richard,  227. 

Corssen,  Arendt,  123. 

Cortelyou,  Jacques,  169, 196,  204,  227,  288,  house  of 

Cosby,  Governor  VYilliam,  537,  5>38,  arrival  of,  540,  541, 
542,  543,  wife  and  daughter  of,  544,  545,  548,  558, 
559,  560,  illness  of,  561,  death  of,  565,  579,  637. 

Cosby,  Major  Alexander  (lieutenant-governor  of  An- 
napolis Royal),  544 

Cousseau.  Jacques,  213,  225,  245. 

Cox,  William,  309. 

Coxe,  stamp-master,  721. 

Cregier,  Martin,  139, 161, 166,167, 191,200, 204, 207,  255. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  102. 

Crooke,  John,  422. 

Crundall,  Alderman  Thomas,  343,  356,. 358. 

Cruger,  John,  517,  mayor,  family^of,  &c. 

Cruger,  John  (son  of  above),  517.  582,  661,  662.  mayor, 
669,  678,  683,  711,  723,  724,  728,  729,  730,  735,  736, 
679,  president  of  Chamber  of  Commerce,  743- 

Cruger,  Henry,  (son  of  the  elder  John),  517,  614,  620, 
623,  636,  654,  660,  661,  583,  742,  786. 

Cruger,  Henry  (son  of  Henry  above),  M.  P.,  517. 

Cruger,  John  Harris,  517. 


Cruger,  Nicholas,  517. 

Curtius,  Dr.,  190. 

Cuyler,  Barent  Rynders,  760. 

Cuyler,  Cornelius,  612,  739. 

Cuyler,  Henry,  Jr.,  760. 

Cuyler’  Lieutenant  Henry,  348,  349. 

Cuyler,  Philip,  683. 

D. 

Da  Gamo,  16,  discoveries  of. 

Daille,  Dominie  Petrus,  304,  328,  preaching  of. 

Dam,  Jan,  99. 

Dam,  Jan  Jansen,  106, 110, 114, 137,  143,  152. 

Dankers,  Jasper,  286,  288,  289. 

Darkins,  Robert,  397,  alderman. 

D’  Kau,  French  agent  among  Indians,  379. 

De  Bruyn  (Brown),  Captain,  344,  family  of,  349  , 350, 
351,  365,  378. 

De  Decker,  John,  221. 

De  Hart,  Simon,  287. 

De  Hinoys.sa,  Governor,  201. 

De  Kay,  Tennis,  343,  397,  alderman,  426. 

De  Klercke,  Daniel,  358. 

De  Laet,  John,  30,  49,  62,  260,  daughter  of. 

De  Labadie,  Jean,  286- 

De  Lancey,  Stephen  vEtienne),  397,  alderman,  family 
of,  &c.,  444,  446,  447,  residence  of,  465,  assembly- 
man,  487,  arguments  of,  498,  500,  counselor,  502, 
daughter  of,  522,  matters  of  Church  and  State,  531, 
532,  descendants  of,  534,  580,  mansion  of,  656,  old 
house  of,  758. 

De  Lancey,  James  (Lieutenant-Governor),  343, 525,  coun- 
selor, 530,  532,  family  of,  538,  539,  description  of, 
marriage,  &c.,  541,  appointed  judge,  542,  appointed 
chief  justice,  543,  autograph  and  seal,  549,  550,  553, 
5-54,  556,  558,  566,  568,  580,  mansion  of,  585, 
608,  610,  615,  character  of,  616,  617,  map  of  estate  of, 
618,  624,  625,  631,  632,  637,  639,  lieutenant-governor 
of  New  York,  640,  641,  644,  645,  647,  648,  649,  651, 
652,  653,  654  ( note  ),  660,  662,  665,  666,  669,  673,  678, 
685,  daughter  of,  686,  death  of,  687,  funeral  of,  688, 
memory  of,  690. 

De  Lancey,  Oliver,  532,  family  of,  626,  649,  663,  673, 
712,  alderman,  676,  678,  assemblyman,  682,  coun- 
try-seat of,  688,  730,  counselor,  756,  760. 

De  Lancey,  Peter,  502,  532,  family  of,  579,  660,  711,  756. 

De  Lancey,  James  (son  of  lieutenant-governor),  738, 
assemblyman,  742,  743,  745. 

De  Lancey,  John  Peter,  532,  family  of,  688,  where 
educated. 

De  Lancey,  Thomas  James,  532,  family  of 

De  Lancey,  Peter,  Jr.,  731. 

De  Lancey,  AYilliam  Heathcote  (Bishop),  632,  family 
of,  603,' 624,  688. 

De  Lancey,  Edward  Floyd,  532. 

De  Lancey,  AVilliam  Heathcote,  532. 

De  Lanoy,  Peter,  343,  alderman,  357,  appointed  col- 
lector of  customs,  358,  one  of  Committee  of  Safety 
under  Leisler,  361,  mayor,  371,  counselor,  379,  415, 
chairman  of  committee  from  assembly,  418. 

Delavall,  Thomas.  220,  230,  alderman,’  243,  counselor, 
261,  estate  confiscated,  262,  sailed  for  England 

Dellius,  Dominie,  305,  361,  364,  379,  382,  432,  436,  es- 
tate under  condemnation  by  Bellomont.  437,  at  Eng- 
lish court  for  redress,  438,  439,  536. 

De  Marest,  David.  206 

De  Marest,  Jean,  358,  one  of  Committee  of  Safety  under 
Leisler. 

De  Meyer,  Nicholas,  277,  mayor  in  1676,  wife  of,  &c., 
384,  counselor. 

De  Milt,  Anthony,  260,  family  of,  343,  alderman. 

Denny,  William,  666. 

Denton,  Daniel,  206,  229,  delegate  to  Hempstead  Con- 
vention in  1665,  229,  justice,  248,  describes  New 
York. 

Denton,  Richard,  358,  one  of  Committee  of  Safety  un- 
der Leisler. 

De  Peyster,  Johannes,  225,  schepen,  descent  of,  silver- 
ware, &c.,  226,  260,  advisor  to  Dutch  admirals, 
burgomaster,  &c.,  274,  signed  petition,  344,  son  of, 
357,  widow  of. 

De  Peyster,  Abraham  (son  of  Johannes),  343,  captain, 
344,  business  of,  348,  349,  concerned  in  Revolution, 
350,  354,  357,  365,  366,  372,  brother  of,  379,  398, 
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mayor,  character  of,  &c.,  899.  portrait  of,  400,  acts 
of,  401,  wife  of,  40iJ,  404,  welcomes  governor,  405, 

411,  ambassador  to  Boston,  412,418,419,  house  of, 

420,  descendants  of,  coat  of  arms,  &c.,  434,  coun- 
selor, 442,  443,  donated  site  of  City  Hall,  446,  wife 
cf,  448,  449,  president  of  council  and  acting  gov- 
ernor, 450,  acting  chief  justice,  451,  auditing  com- 
mittee, 457,  associate  judge,  460,  suspended  from 
council,  473,  treasurer  of  New  York,  483,  counselor, 

498,  505.  map  of  part  of  property,  517,  retired  from 
public  life,  524,  gift  of  church  bell. 

De  Peyster,  Abraham,  Jr.  (son  of  Abraham),  420, 
family  of,  517,  treasurer  of  New  York  in  place  of 
father  of,  568  , 582,  598,  daughter  of,  608,  627,  char- 
acter of,  &c  ,628,  picture  of  house  of,  728. 

De  Peyster,  Colonel  Arent,  420,  421. 

De  Peyster,  Cornells,  372. 

De  Peyster,  Isaac,  399. 

De  Peyster,  Johannes,  Jr.,  399,  427,  mayor,  welcomed 
Lord  Bellomont. 

De  Peyster,  James  (eldest  son  of  Abraham,  Jr.),  628.; 

De  Peyster,  John  Albany),  512  (note). 

De  Peyster,  Pierre,  673,  alderman. 

De  Peyster,  Hon.  Frederic,  420,  family  of 

De  Peyster,  Major-General  John  Watts,  420. 

De  Riemer  (Mayor;,  453. 

De  Ruyter  (Dutch  naval  commander),  232  , 233  , 234, 

235,  236,  254,  255. 

Dervall,  John,  601,  widow  of 

Dervall,  William,  261,  estate  confiscated,  270,  aider- 
man,  274,  299. 

Desbrosses,  Elias,  739,  family  of,  760,  where  resided, 

De  Sille,  Hon.  Nicasius,  165,  arrival  of,  166,  family  of, 

167,  house  of,  176,  182,  lawsuit  of,  191,  204,  207, 

213. 

De  Vries,  Captain  David  Peterson,  62,  67,68,  69,  70,  75, 
conflict  with  West  India  Company,  76,  88,  91,  visits 
Hartford,  92,  99,  101,  109,  112,  114. 

De  Vries,  Peter  Rudolphus,  601,  widow  of 

De  Witt,  John,  102,  193,  195,  232,  235,  236,  237,  246 
254,  255,  492. 

De  Witt,  Johannes,  226,  assessed  to  provide  for  Eng- 
lish soldiers. 

Dieskau,  Baron,  647,  652,  wounded  and  defeated,  660. 

Diggs,  Sir  Dudley,  31,  defrayed  expenses  of  Hudson’s 
expedition. 

Dircksen,  Barent,  114. 

Dircksen,  Cornells,  86. 

Dircksen,  Gerritt,  99. 

Discovery,  12, 13, 14,  15  16,  17,  18,  20,  21,  26,  27,  28, 
29,30,31. 

Dongan,  Governor  Thomas,  298,  family  of,  299,  arrival 
of,  300,  description,  of,  802.  interview  with  Pennsyl- 
vania delegates,  307.  Connecticut  quarrels,  310,  Indian 
conference,  316,  opinion  of  old  New  York  residents, 

317,  grants  city  charter,  327,  347,  378. 

Dongan,  Thomas,  495,  fought  duel. 

Dow,  Garret,  397,  alderman. 

Downing,  Sir  George,  194,  195  (note),  232  233. 

Dordrecht,  National  Synod  of.  44. 

Doughty,  Charles,  741. 

Doughty,  Elias,  227,  delegate  to  Hempstead  Convention 
in  1665. 

Doughty,  Rev.  Francis,  104,  115,  124. 

Duane,  Anthony,  701  (note) 

Duane,  Hon  James,  701,  character  of,  and  family  of, 

728,  760,  house  of,  765,  766,  767,  768. 

Duane.  James  C.,  701,  family  of 

Du  Bois,  Dr.  Isaac. 

Du  Bois,  Rev.  Mr.,  440. 

Dudley.  Joseph,  316,  president  of  Massachusetts,  (note), 
family  of,  &c.,  323,  chief  justice  of  New  York,  382, 

384,  counselor,  388,  389,  pronounced  sentence  of 
death  upon  Leisler,  390,  description  of,  396,  in 
Curacoa,  413,  in  England,  422,  425,  441,  493,  gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts. 

Duncan,  Thomas,  582. 

Dunmore,  Earl  of  (governor  of  New  York),  755. 

Duyckinck,  Evert,  226,  assessed  to  provide  for  English 
soldiers. 

Dyer,  Collector  (mayor),  295,  litigation,  296,  297. 

Drissius  Dominie,  158,  180,  marriage  of,  181,  184,220, 

249,  400. 

“ Drissius  Mother,”  181,  190. 
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E. 

East  India  Company,  22,  origin  of,  25,  31,  46,  47. 

Ebbing,  Jeronimus,  260,  family  of,  &c 

Edwards,  Rev.  Jonathan,  518,  519,  career  of,  596,  635, 
daughter  of. 

Edsali,  Samuel,  358,  one  of  Committee  of  Safety  under 
Leisler,  371.  counselor,  382,  388,  389. 

Eelkins,  Jacob,  69,  70. 

EfHngham,  Lord  (governor  of  Virginia),  310,  visits 
New  York  and  Albany,  326,  assists  in  expenses  of 
war,  519. 

Elbertsen,  Elbert,  206,  227,  delegate  to  Hempstead 
Convention  in  1665. 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  32. 

Elliot,  Andrew,  Lieutenant-Governor,  760,  residence 
of 

Embury,  Rev.  Philip,  753. 

Emott,  James,  388,  422  (note). 

England,  15,  20,21,32,  colonies  of,  50,  death  of  James 
I.,  131,  168,  peace  with  Holland,  191,  214,  conquers 
New  York,  232,  233,  war,  236,  miseries  of,  237,  246, 
peace,  253,  280,  Constitution  of,  violated,  306,  in  a 
political  convulsion,  333,  Revolution  in,  334,  367, 
491,  the  debt  of,  492,  493,  the  State  Department  of, 
659,  declares  war  against  France,  682,  698,  715,  716, 
717,  719,  730,  732,  733,  735,  737,  743,  748,  761,  764, 
768. 

Epersteyn,  Captain,  263. 

Evans,  Captain,  436,  estate  under  condemnation. 

Evertsen,  Admiral,  257,  258,  captures  New  York,  259, 
262. 

Evertsen,  Michel,  90,  clerk  of  customs. 

Evertsen,  John,  227. 

Everts,  James,  422  (note). 


E. 

Fabriccs,  Rev.  Jacobus,  250. 

Farret,  93,  claimed  Long  Island. 

Farwell,  George,  324,  attorney-general. 

Fauconier,  Mr.,  476. 

Feake,  Robert,  92. 

Fenn,  Hon.  Benjamin,  199. 

Fenwick,  John,  267,  292,  293. 

Fenwick,  Colonel  George,  92,  Lady  Alice,  wife  of 

Ferry  to  Long  Island,  86, 171. 

Fever  and  ague  in  New  York,  244. 

Fire  Company  (First),  183. 

Eire-Engines,  534. 

Fisher,  Dr.  Archibald,  607. 

Fitzroy,  Lord  Augustus  (son  of  Duke  of  Grafton),  543, 
marriage  of, 

Fitch,  Captain,  354,  355,  visits  New  York  to  advise  in 
government  affairs. 

Fitch,  Governor  (of  Connecticut),  653,  717. 

Fletcher,  Governor  Benjamin,  403,  404,  arrival  of,  405, 
description  of,  406,  407,  409,  410,  speech  of,  411,  in 
Pennsylvania,  412,  accused  of  official  stealing,  414, 
conflict  with  Assembly,  415,  speech  of,  416,  elec- 
tions, 418,  421,  423,  accused  of  piracy,  427,  428,  su- 
perseded, 429,  trial  and  defence  of,  438,  439,  acquit- 
ted, 443,  445,  472; 

Forbes,  General,  617. 

Fordham,  Robert,  117. 
j Fort  Amsterdam  built,  54,  55,  76,  77, 107. 

Fort  Casimir,  175. 

Fort  Esopus,  189  . 

I Fort,  first,  on  Manhattan  Island,  42. 

Fort  Nassau,  42,  43,  49,  replaced  by  Fort  Orange,  101, 
153,154. 

Fort  Nassau  on  Delaware,  49. 

Fosse,  Mr. , 227. 

Franklin,  Dr.  Benjamin,  641,  646,  647,  666,667,668; 
post-office  routes,  669,  705,  760,  daughter  of. 

Franklin,  Governor  William,  666  , 667,  705,  governor  of 
New  Jersey,  706. 

Franklin,  Samuel,  683 

Franklin,  Walter,  683,  760,  where  resided. 

France,  17,  20,  235.  245,  rapid  growth  of,  246,  253,  265, 
280,  327,  New,  361,  369,  design  upon  New  York,  378, 
395,  arts  of  king  of,  409,  458,  491,  649,  war  with, 
657,659,  698,  peace  with  England. 
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Francis  I.  of  France.  17,  sent  Verrazano  on  voyage  of 
adventure,  18. 

Frazius,  Dominie  Bernhardus,  284. 

Frederick  Kryn,  54. 

Freedoms  and  exemptions,  59,  scheme  of  charter,  60. 

Freeman,  Thomas,  544,  marriage  ot,  to  daughter  of 
Governor  Cosby. 

French,  Philip,  356,  372,  in  prison,  373,  418,  at  Eng- 
lish court,  430,  Speaker  of  House,  443,  444,  456,  457, 
459,  outlawed,  464,  465,  assemblyman  and  mayor, 
599,  descendants  of,  602. 

Fresh  Water  Pond,  56,  murder  near,  190. 

Frontenac,  Count,  369,  376,  405,  417,  432. 


G. 

G.ibry,  Timojheus,  225,  Burgomaster. 

Gage,  General,  721,  730,  734. 

Gardiner,  David,  238,  title  to  Isle  of  Wight. 

Gardiner,  David  (4th  Lord),  570,  coat  of  arms  of. 

Gardiner,  David  (6th  Lord)  .596,  marriage  of. 

Gardiner,  John  (3d  Lord),  570,  family  of. 

Gardiner,  Lion,  93,  purchase  of,  570,  descendants  of. 

Gardiner’s  Island,  93,  purchase  of,  238,  262,  442,  treas- 
ure buried  on,  570. 

G uno,  Vasco  da,  16. 

Gano,  Rev.  John,  753,  of  First  Baptist  Church. 

Geographical  knowledge,  37,  prior  to  discovery  of  the 
American  Continent. 

Gere,  Christopher,  375- 

George  I , 498,  proclaimed  king  of  England,  524,  death 
of,  572,  gift  of. 

George  II.,  524,  accession  of,  693.  death  of. 

George  III.,  693,  accession  of,  705,  715,  735,  737,  739 
756,  764. 

Gerritsen,  Martin,  67,  member  of  Council. 

Gerritsen,  Wolfert,  79 

Gibbs,  Thomas,  256,  member  of  Commission,  258. 

Girard,  Allen,  506,  surveyor-general. 

Godyn,  Samuel,  49,  director  of  the  Amsterdam  Cham- 
ber, 60,  62. 

Glen,  Captain  Alexander,  377,  chief  magistrate  of 
Schenectady. 

Goelet,  Peter  B.,  740,  marriage  of 

Goelet,  Robert  R.,  740,  marriage  of. 

Goetwater,  Rev.  Ernestus,  178,  sent  to  New  Amster- 
dam. 

Gold,  Nathan,  223,  member  of  committee,  306,  353, 
354,  355,  379. 

Gomez,  Estavan,  19,  20. 

Gooch,  Sir  William,  603,  613. 

Gordon,  Dr  John,  305. 

Gouverneur  Abraham,  358,  appointed  clerk  of  com- 
mittee, 361,  389,  407,  413,  at  English  Court,  418,  440, 
marriage  of,  and  chosen  speaker  of  Assembly,  442, 
449,  450,  451,  4-53,  city  recorder. 

Gouverneur,  Isaac,  683. 

Gouverneur,  Nicholas,  683. 

Graham,  Hon.  James,  283,  arrival  of,  301 , 308,  first 
recorder  of  New  York,  315,  attorney-general,  316, 
manager  of  king’s  revenue,  325,  counselor,  332,  339, 
384,  389 ; speaker  of  Assembly,  and  description  of, 
390,  392,  435,  characteristics  of,  436, 439,  440,  coun- 
selor, 442,  443,  445,  446,  death  of,  576. 

Graham,  Augustine,  445  (son  of  above),  454,  500,  506, 
death  of. 

Greenwich,  101. 

Groesbeck,  Stephan  us,  612,  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs. 

Grotius,  Hugh,  45,  imprisonment  of. 

Guillamus,  William,  206,  delegate  to  the  Landtdag. 


H. 

Hackinsack,  96,  origin  of  name. 

Hague,  The,  40,  description  of 

Haines,  John,  356,  chosen  commissioner,  384,  coun- 
selor. 

Hake,  Lord  Samuel,  420,  daughter  of. 

Halifax,  Lord,  307,  563,  630,  636,638,  691,  705,  731. 

Hall,  Ralph,  238. 

Hall,  Thomas,  76,  78, 114,  one  of  the  “ Eight  Men,”  137, 
one  of  the  “ Nine  Men,”  139,  147,  162, farm  of,  181. 
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Hamel,  Hendrick,  49,  director  of  the  Amsterdam  Cham- 
ber. 

Hamilton,  Andrew,  550,551,  portrait  of,  552-556,  ar- 
gument at  the  trial  of  Zenger,  557,  triumph  of. 

Hamilton,  Governor  John,  421,  461,  entertained  Corn- 
bury. 

Hampton,  Rev.  John,  473,  474. 

Hansen,  Mr.,  475. 

Hardenbrook,  Margaret,  601,  marriage  of. 

Hardy,  Sir  Charles  (governor),  640,645,651,  arrival  of, 
652,  653,  659,  660. 

Harmensen,  Reynert,  54,  member  of  Advisory  Council. 

Harrison,  Francis,  496,  examiner  in  chancery,  526, 
counselor,  548,  617,  daughter  of. 

Hartford,  91,  101,  102. 

Harvey,  Matthias,  227,  delegate  to  convention  of  1665, 
358,  one  of  Committee  of  Safety  under  Leisler. 

Harvey,  Sir  John  (governor  ),  68,  entertained  De  Vries. 

Hawks,  John,  612. 

Hawson,  Henry,  599,  married  Eliza  Livingston. 

Havens,  John,  507,  family  of 

Hay,  Dr.  David,  607. 

Heathcote,  Caleb,  408,  family  of,  409,  marriage  of,  415, 
counselor,  422,  430,436,  estate  under  condemnation, 
454,  manor-house  of,  460,  483,  495,  mayor  of  city, 
514,  death  of,  531.  portrait  of 

Heermans,  Augustin,  137.  representative,  152,  fined, 
165,  sketched  map,  179,  226,  property  assessed. 

Heermans,  Ephraim,  289,  joined  Labadists. 

Herring,  Albert,  673, alderman. 

Hesse,  Jacob  Hanson,  67,  counselor  to  Van  Twiller. 

Hett,  Rene,  582,  juryman  in  negro  trial  of  1741. 

Heweot,  Dr.  William,  607. 

Hicks,  Captain  Jasper,  388,  of  the  frigate  Archangel. 

Hicks,  John,  227,  delegate  to  Hempstead  Convention, 
1665,  229,  appointed  justice. 

Hicks,  Thomas,  297,  378,  also  justice. 

Hicks,  Whitehead,  740,  son  of,  760,  mayor  and  resi- 
dence of,  763,  family  of. 

Hilton,  Mr.,  582. 

Hinckley,  Governor,  341,  reinstated  in  power. 

Hodgson,  Robert,  184,  Quaker  preacher. 

Hoffman,  Martin,  599,  wife  of. 

Hogg,  Robert,  581. 

Hollaendare,  Peter,  100,  governor  of  Swedish  colony. 

Holburn,  Admiral,  669. 

Holland,  Edward,  609,  counselor,  633,  mayor. 

Holland,  23,  27,  38,  40,  capital  of,  43,  48,  60,  aristo- 
cratic spirit  of,  120,  131,  132,  description  of,  and 
people  of,  133,  165, 168,  peace  with  England  declared, 
204,  214,  215,  235. 

Holmes,  George,  76. 

Holmes,  William,  75,  land  surveyor. 

Holmes,  Admiral,  680. 

Holt,  John,  720,  the  printer  (New  York  Gazette  and 
Post  Boy  ). 

Hood,  Stamp-master,  721,  731. 

Hopkins,  Stephen,  641,  delegate  to  Congress  of  1754. 

Horsemanden,  Hon.  Daniel,  561,  counselor,  577,  city 
recorder,  and  description  of,  578,585,  610,  judge,  619, 
624,  630,  665,  671,  713,  chief  justice,  725,  730,  756. 

Horsemill,  First,  55,  description  of. 

Hospital,  New  York,  761, foundation  of. 

Hossett,  Commander,  67,  murder  of. 

Howden,  Michael,  422,  warden  of  Trinity  Church. 

Howe,  Lord,  669,  674,  675,  killed  near  Lake  George. 

Howell,  John,  227,  delegate  to  Convention  of  1665. 

Hubbard,  James  (sergeant),  123,  172,  202,  227,  delegate 
to  Hempstead  Convention,  1665,  229,  justice. 

Hudde,  Andries,  67,  counselor  to  Van  Twiller,  79,  107, 
surveyor,  125. 

Huddleston,  William,  422,  warden  of  Trinity  Church. 

Hudson,  Henry,  26,  family  of,  27,  voyages  of,  28,  dis- 
coveries of,  29,  on  the  North  River,  30,  31,  charac- 
ter of, 

Hulft,  Peter  Evertsen,  49,  director  of  the  West  India 
Company. 

Hungerford.  Sir  George,  431,  son  of,  445. 

Hunter,  Elias  Desbrosses,  603,  wife  of. 

Hunter,  Governor  Robert,  481,  early  life  of,  482  , 483, 
marriage  of,  484,  caring  for  the  Germans,  485,  486, 
embarrassments  of, 488,  499,  493, 494,  495,  496,  in  col- 
lision with  Assembly,  497,  498,  499,  500,  wife  of,  502. 
Lady  Hunter,  503,  death  of  Lady  Hunter,  504,  508, 
children  of,  509,  departure  of,  510,  in  England,  513. 
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Hunting,  Rev.  Nathaniel,  596,  pastor  of  East  Hamp- 
ton Church,  L.  I. 

Hutchings,  Captain,  456,  alderman,  457,  trial  of,  461, 
sentence  of  death  reversed  by  Queen  Anne. 
Hutchinson,  Mrs.  Anna,  104,  171,  estate  of. 
Hutchinson,  Chief  Justice  (governor  of  Massachusetts), 
717,  720,  721. 


I. 

Icelanders,  12,  literary  legacies  of. 

Indians,  American,  18,  origin  of  the  name  Iroquois, 
29,  30,  33,  36,  description  of,  37,  dress  of,  38,  public 
affairs  of,  43,  treaty  of,  63,  91,  93,  jealousies,  94,  95, 
97,  war  against  Dutch,  98,  101,  treaty,  107,  109, 
year  of  blood,  110,  111,  massacre  of,  112,  113,  114, 
116,  118,  dark  winter,  119,  treaty,  122,  permanent 
peace,  176,  177,  attacked  city,  186,  187,  treaty,  189, 
attacked  Esopus,  200,  massacre  at  Esopus,  201,  war, 
275,  276,  278,  310,  311,  325,  326,  346,  362,  364,  372, 
376,  377,  destruction  of  Schenectady,  378,  379,  380, 
381,  405,  406,  409, 414,  417,  432,  478,  479,  entertained 
by  Schuyler,  480,  chiefs  at  Court  of  England,  494, 517, 
conference  of  1721,518,523,  525,  conference  of  1728, 
526,  531,  585,  586,  sachems’  dream,  588,  591,  592, 
609,  610,  611,  Colden  among  Mohawks,  612,  620,  621, 
621,  640  , 641,  647,  war,  648,  659,  660,  664,  665, 
trouble  about  lands,  670,  674,  676,  677, 679,  689,  con- 
ference at  Detroit,  1761,  690,  692,  702,  threats  of,  703, 
Johnson  Hall  fortified,  708,  treaty,  744. 

Ingersoll,  Jared  ( Stamp-master ),  716,  in  gallery  of 
House  of  Commons,  720,  721,  captured  and  escorted 
to  Hartford. 

Ingolsby,  Major  Richard  (lieutenant-governor),  383, 
384,  arrival  of,  385,  386,  388,  396,  commander-in- 
chief, 403,  445,  in  England,  471,  return  to  New 
York,  478,  acting  governor. 

Inians,  John,  369,  alderman. 

Innis,  Rev.  Mr.,  353,  354. 

Innis,  Mr.,  (of  Philadelphia),  668,  669,  messenger  to 
Lord  Lowden. 

Izzard,  Ralph,  757,  married  Alice  De  Lancey. 


J. 

Jackson,  Robert,  227,  delegate  to  Convention,  1665. 

Jacques,  Father,  109,  suffering  among  the  French. 

James  I.,  32,  colonizing  Virginia,  50,  death  of,  64, 
patents  of. 

James  II.,  as  Duke  of  York,  208,  received  grant  of 
New  York,  219,  managing  his  new  territory,  224, 
dismembered  New  York,  233  commander,  of  Eng- 
lish fleet  against  the  Dutch,  250,  religion  of,  253, 
265,  marriage  of,  266,  267,  title  to  New  York  ques- 
tioned, 276,  opinion  of  assemblies,  281,  daughter  of, 
married  to  William  of  Orange,  282,  sent  to  Scot- 
land, 293,  298,  thinks  of  selling  New  York,  302,  gives 
New  York  the  franchise,  307,  in  privy  council  of 
Charles  II.,  313,  proclaimed  king  of  England,  314, 
slave  of  France,  315,  inconsistencies  of,  316,  317, 
granted  charter  to  New  York  City,  318,  321,  inspired 
New  York  with  terror,  322.  assisted  the  Huguenots, 
327,  consolidated  New  York  with  New  England,  328, 
efforts  to  change  the  religion  of  the  kingdom,  330, 
alarm  at  the  acquittal  of  the  bishops,  334,  deserted 
by  his  courtiers,  335,  abdicates  his  throne,  336,  a 
fugitive  in  France. 

James  III.  ( the  Pretender  ),  590,  591. 

James,  Rev.  Thomas,  244,  translated  Bible  for  Indians, 
598,  pastor  of  church  at  East  Hampton,  L.  I. 

James,  Major,  722,  commander  of  artillery,  723,  727, 
furniture  and  gardens  destroyed  by  rioters. 

Jamison,  David,  422,  warden  in  Trinity  Church,  434, 
444,  accused  by  Bellomont,  500,  chief  justice  of  New 
Jersey,  521. 

Janeway,  William.  422  warden  of  Trinity  church. 

Jans,  Roelof  (or  Jansen),  79,  farm  of. 

Jans,  Anetje,  widow  of  Roelof,  79,  85,  married  Dominie 
Bogardus,  86, 106,  207,  daughter  of,  220,  daughter  of, 
253,  sale  of  property  of. 

Jansen,  Hendrick,  98,  one  of  “Twelve  Men,”  371, 
counselor  of  Leisler. 

Jansen,  Michael,  137. 


Jansen,  Jans,  125. 

Jauncey,  James,  738,  assemblyman,  743,  re-elected, 
756,  counselor. 

Jay,  Augustus,  697,  arrival  and  settlement  in  America, 
family  of,  &c. 

Jay,  Dr.  (Sir)  James,  696,  agent  for  Kings  College  in 
England. 

Jay.  Hon.  John,  696,  family  of,  697,  in  college,  741, 
758,  marriage  of,  765,  one  of  Committee  of  Fifty -one, 
766,  delegate  to  first  Continental  Congress,  768,  de- 
parture for  Philadelphia. 

Jay,  Peter,  602,  family  of,  606  (note),  696,  697,  where 
educated. 

Jennings,  Samuel,  475,  speaker  of  New  Jersey  As- 
sembly. 

Jessop,  Edward,  227,  delegate  to  Hempstead  Conven- 
tion, 1665. 

Jochemsen,  David,  206,  delegate  to  the  Landtdag,  1664. 

Johnson,  Dr.  John,  500,  mayor  of  city  and  counselor. 

Johnson,  Thomas,  388,  judge  in  admiralty,  390. 

Johnson,  Garret,  310,  keeper  of  powder-magazine. 

Johnson,  Johannes,  861,  returned  as  sheriff. 

Johnson,  Simon,  607,  justice  of  peace. 

Johnson,  Joris,  673,  alderman. 

Johnson,  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel,  507,  marriage  of,  633,  first 
president  of  Kings  (Columbia)  College,  643,  645,  696. 

Johnson,  Rev.  Stephen,  pastor  of  church,  Lyme,  Con- 
necticut, 719,  author  of  first  printed  revolutionary 
article. 

Johnson,  Samuel  William,  507. 

Johnson,  Sir  Guy,  689,  secretary  and  nephew  of  Sir 
William. 

Johnson,  Sir  John,  689,  sonof  Sir  William,  756,  wife  of. 

Johnson,  Sir  William,  586,  arrival  of,  587,  character 
of,  588,  dream  of,  610,  in  council  at  Albany,  611, 
influence  of  with  Indians,  614,  head  of,  Indian  affairs, 
621,  Indian  council  at  Johnson  Hall,  629,  636,  coun- 
selor, 640, 648,  in  New  York  City,  649,  Indian  council 
at  Johnson  Hall,  650,  speech  of,  652,  wounded  in 
battle,  653,  ovations  in  the  city,  660;  664,  665,  669, 
670,  674,  defending  Mohawk  valley,  676,  679,  689, 
visits  Detroit,  690,  council  scenes,  702,  70^  Johnson 
Hall  fortified,  730,  742,  744,  760,  visited  by  Governor 
Tryon,  761,  militia  reviewed. 

Jones,  David,  568,  assemblyman,  592,  speaker  of 
House,  623,  627,  628,  636,  658,  correspondence  of, 
663,  691. 

Jones,  Dr.  Thomas,  750,  wife  of,  761. 

Jones,  Richard,  671. 

Jorassen,  Hendrick,  227,  delegate  to  Convention,  1665 

Joris,  Captain  Adrian,  49,  in  charge  of  colony,  52. 


K. 

Kalm,  Professor,  633,  gossip  of. 

Kay,  Jacob  Teunissen,  249,  deacon  of  Dutch  Church. 

Kearny,  Philip,  502,  family  of,  706,  family  of,  756. 

Keith,  Sir  William  (governor  of  Pennsylvania),  519,  520. 

Kemmena,  Dr.  E.  B.,  607. 

Kennedy,  Hon.  Archibald,  536,  counselor,  561,  655, 
671,  estate  of,  692,  retires  from  Council. 

Kennedy,  Captain  Archibald  (11th  Earl  of  Cassilis),  655, 
mention  of,  656,  671,  first  wife  of,  756,  second  wife 
of. 

Kern,  Rev.  Johan  Michael,  704,  arrival  of,  705. 

Ketchum,  John,  227,  delegate  to  Convention,  1665. 

Ketteltas,  Abraham,  582,  701,  daughter  of,  759,  the  wife 
of  James  Beekman. 

Keyser,  Adriaen,  127,  commissary. 

Kidd,  Captain,  424,  employed  as  a privateer,  425,  de- 
scription of,  433,  sailing  under  the  black  flag,  442, 
arrest,  trial,  and  execution,  570,  treasure  buried  by. 

Kieft,  Governor  Wilhelm,  80,  took  oath  of  office,  82, 
arrival  of,  and  description  of,  82,  proceedings  of, 
84,  laws  of,  85.  86,  improving  the  town,  88,  89, 
secui’ing  land,  92,  93,  94,  95,  97,  follies  of,  98,  in- 
augurated the  first  popular  meeting  in  New  York, 
100,  101,  rejected  council,  106,  founded  a church, 
107,  109,  censured,  110,  111,  assassination  of  Indians, 
112,  bloody  war,  113,  118,  119,  120,  civil  anarchy, 
121,  recall  of,  122,  peace  with  the  Indians,  125,  126, 
128,  his  successor  welcomed,  135,  136,  137,  fate  of. 

Kiersted,  Dr.  Hans,  83,  90, 122, 138.  207,  second  wife  of, 
acts  as  Indian  interpreter,  226,  property  assessed. 
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Kiersted,  Dr.  Roelof,  607. 

Kiersted,  Lucas,  137,  grandson  of  first  of  the  name. 

King,  Peter,  397,  alderman. 

Kip,  Hendrick,  137,  sketch  of  family  arms,  &c.,  166, 
marriage  of,  181,  where  resided. 

Kip,  Jacob,  138,  159,  house  of,  and  marriage  of,  160, 
225,  schepen,  226,  property  assessed,  274. 

Kip,  Johannes,  343,  alderman,  397,  409,  assembly- 
man,  435. 

Kirke,  Colonel,  308,  governor  of  Massachusetts. 

Kissam,  Daniel,  711,  assemblyman. 

Knight,  Madam  Sarah,  4-54,  travels  of. 

Knox,  Rev.  John,  752,  descendant  of 

Kuyter,  Joachim  Pietersen,  89,  arrival  of,  92,  ship  of, 
106,  114,  one  of  the  “ Eight  Men,”  135, 136,  trial  and 
banishment  of,  137,  sentence  reversed  in  Holland. 


L. 

L.4J3ADISTS,  286,  287,  288,  289. 

Laborie,  Rev.  James,  468,  first  pastor  of  First  French 
Church. 

La  Chair,  Solomon,  196,  early  lawyer. 

Laidlie,  Rev.  Dr.  Archibald,  703,  704,  750,  751. 

Lamb,  General  John,  726.  745,  763. 

Lambertsen,  George,  99,  New  Haven  merchant,  102. 

La  Montagne,  Dr.  Johannes,  83,  description  of,  90, 
daughter  of,  110,  112,  counselor,  117,  122,  134,  158, 
opened  school,  159,  daughter  married  Jacob  Kip, 
166,  200,  221,  746,  descendant  of. 

Lampo,  Jan,  54,  first  sheriff,  55,  64. 

Lane,  Henry,  561,  counselor. 

Latouche,  Jeremiah,  582,  juryman  in  negro  trial. 

Lawrence,  John,  203,  commissioner  to  Connecticut, 
205,  230,  alderman,  231,  family  of,  260,  261,  mayor, 
270  , 274,  343,  344,  daughter  of,  358,  387,  mayor, 
sketch  of,  388,  433,  counselor. 

Lawrence,  John  L.,  599,  married  Catherine  Livingston. 

Lawrence,  Lieutenant-Governor  (of  Nova  Scotia),  649, 
663. 

Lawrence,  William,  358,  one  of  Leisler’s  Committee  of 
Safety,  371,  counselor,  387,  446. 

Leete,  Samuel,  283,  city  clerk. 

Leisler,  Jacob,  138,  marriage  of,  226,  property  assessed, 

238,  juryman,  249,  church  elder,  251,  relic  of  family, 
285,  church  troubles,  3-39,  343,  city  surveyor,  344, 
militia  captain,  345,  description  of,  family  of,  346, 
wine-merchant,  347,  349,  house  of,  350,  command- 
ing fort,  351,  352,  353,  354,  355,  356,  arrogance  of, 
357,  358,  360,  361,  366,  368,  371,  372,  arbitrary  pro- 
ceedings, 373,  378,  379,  380,  382,  correspondence  of, 
383,  marriage  of  daughter,  384,  disappointment  of, 
385,  obstinacy,  386,  387,  imprisonment  of,  388,  trial 
of,  389,  sentence  of  death  pronounced  upon,  390,  391, 

239,  death-warrant  of,  signed,  393,  execution  of, 394, 
resulting  consequences,  407,  appeals  of  family  of, 
408,  widow  of,  440,  honorable  burial  of  remains  of, 

449,  allusions  to  family  of. 

Leisler,  Jacob,  Jr.,  394,  in  England,  407,  efforts  to  re- 
move stain  from  father’s  memory,  413,  secured  resti- 
tution of  blood  as  well  as  estate,  418,  425,  429,  442, 
452. 

Library  New  York  Society,  532,  foundation  of,  647, 
first  trustees  of. 

Lispenard,  Anthony,  723,  Huguenot  ancestry  of  family, 
and  descendants  of 

Lispenard,  Leonard,  673,  alderman,  678,  assemblyman, 
683,  merchant,  711,  723,  family  of,  766,  767. 

Livingston,  Robert,  275,  ancestor  of  family  in  America, 
description  of  and  ancestry  of,  276,  manners  of,  305, 
Secretary  of  Indian  Affairs,  318,  bought  manor  prop- 
erty, 319,  manor-house  of,  320,  children  of,  357, 
entertains  Colonel  Bayard,  361,  secretary  of  Albany 
Convention,  362,  375,  incurs  wrath  of  Leisler, 
suggests  Convention,  393,  394,  at  the  Court  of  Eng- 
land, 395,  portrait  of,  413,  description  of  coat  of 
arms,  416,  418,  at  the  Court  of  England,  419,  con- 
flict with  Fletcher,  424,  introduces  Captain  Kidd  to 
William  III.,  434,  reinstated  in  office,  and  made 
counselor  by'Bellomont,  4-39,  estate  under  condemna- 
tion, 445,  448,  449,  conflict  among  the  counselors, 

450,  accused  of  fraud,  451,  452.  ordered  to  account, 
455,  vilified  and  threatened,  459,  entire  estate  con- 
fiscated, and  removal  from  all  offices,  463,  estates  re- 


stored (1703),  reinstated  in  all  former  appointments 
and  honors  (1705),  484,  sold  portion  of  manor  prop- 
erty, 485,  about  manor-house  of,  486,  sketch  of,  at 
the  age  of  76,  493,  meeting  of  governors  at  New  Lon- 
don, 509,  515,  speaker  of  House. 

Livingston,  Philip  (eldest  son  of  above),  319,  descrip- 
tion of,  320,  marriage  of,  486,  515,  succeeds  father 
as  secretary  of  Indian  affairs,  526,  at  Indian  Con- 
ference, 568,  assemblyman,  597,  counselor,  598,  three 
princely  establishments  of,  and  children  of,  599  (note), 
608,  610,  658,  widow  of,  702,  trouble  about  land  pat- 
ents, 723. 

Livingston,  Robert  (son  of  Robert  above),  319,  manor- 
house  of,  320,  property  of,  at  Clermont,  598,  chil- 
dren of. 

Livingston,  Gilbert  (son  of  the  first  Robert  above), 
320,  married  Cornelia  Beekman,  estate  near  Sara- 
toga. 

Livingston,  Robert  R.,  (judge,  son  of  second  Robert), 
598,  married  Margaret  Beekman, 678,  assemblyman, 
710,  children  of,  711,  chairman  of  Revolutionary 
Committee  of  Correspondence,  714,  723,  member  of 
Stamp  Act  Congress,  726,  opinion  of  Stamp  Act,  728, 
729,  743,  Governor  Moore’s  description  of,  757,  city 
residence  of. 

Livingston,  Robert  R.  (chancellor,  son  of  third  Robert 
above),  598,  646,  education  of,  710,  763,  city  re- 
corder. 

Livingston,  Jr.,  Robert  (nephew  of  first  Robert),  416, 
married  Margaretta  Schuyler,  children  of,  509,  agent 
among  Indians,  598,  granddaughter  of. 

Livingston,  Robert  (eldest  son  of  Philip,  and  third  Lord 
of  Manor),  598,  636,  manor  property  disturbed  by 
riots,  648,  assemblyman,  664,  property  troubles, 
758,  city  residence  of. 

Livingston,  Robert  Cambridge  (son  of  Robert,  third 
Lord  of  Manor),  320,  house  erected  upon  divided  es- 
tate, 758,  city  residence  of,  in  1775. 

Livingston,  Jr.,  Robert  Gilbert,  758,  residence  of. 

Livingston,  Peter  Van  Brugh  (son  of  Philip,  second 
Lord  of  Manor),  503,  marriage  of,  598,  education  of. 
649,  agent  for  army  supplies,  659,  703,  758,  city 
residence  of,  766,  767,  John  Adams’s  description  of. 

Livingston,  Philip  (son  of  Philip,  second  Lord  of  Manor), 
598,  education  of,  673,  alderman,  678,  assembly- 
man,  711,  723,  member  of  Stamp-Act  Congress,  738- 
743,  750,  daughter  married  Rev.  Dr.  Livingston, 
residence  of,  1775,  758,  city  residence  of,  766,  dele- 
gate to  the  first  Continental  Congress,  768,  departure 
for  Philadelphia. 

Livingston,  John  (son  of  Philip,  second  Lord  of  Manor), 

598,  education  of,  758,  city  residence  of,  wife  of, 
&c. 

Livingston,  William  (governor  of  New  Jensey,  son  of 
Philip,  second  Lord  of  Manor),  598,  education  of, 

599,  law  student  with  James  Alexander,  marriage  of, 
642,  trustee  of  Kings  College,  643,  character  of,  644, 
writings  of,  645,  leader  of  the  great  political  feud, 
647,  trustee  of  New  York  Societ}'  Library,  648,  as- 
semblyman, 665, 678,  695,  702,  751,  758,  built  Liberty 
Hall  in  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  768. 

Livingston,  Rev.  Dr.  John  Henry,  320,  750,  education 
of,  marriage  of,  pastor  of  North  Dutch  Church. 

Livingston,  James,  642,  trustee  of  Kings  College,  648, 
assemblyman. 

Livingston,  Henry,  598,  education  of,  599,  business  of, 
678,  assemblyman,  711. 

Lockyer,  Captain,  763,  of  tea  ship,  764, 

Lodwyck,  Charles,  344,  one  of  the  six  captains,  347, 
sent  with  Leisler  to  return  petition,  349,  demanded 
keys  of  fort,  351,  desired  Colonel  Bayard  to  assume 
command,  370,  wife  of,  444,  joined  merchants  in  peti- 
tion . 

Loockermans,  Govert,  137,  one  of  the  “ Nine  Men,”  138, 
marriage  and  family  of,  147,  partnership  in  busi- 
ness, 152,  persecuted  and  fined,  186,  acting  as  in- 
terpreter for  Indians,  204,  sent  to  New  Jersey,  207, 
251,  chatelaine  worn  by  Mrs.  Govert  Loockermans, 
423,  title  of,  to  Hanover  .Square,  606,  sister  of 

Loudoun,  Earl  of,  6.59,  appointment  of  (note),  660,  self- 
conceit  of,  661,  visits  northern  forts,  662,  arrogance 
and  profanity  of,  668,  669.  incapacity  of,  670,  673. 

Louis  XIV.,  235,  245,  character  of,  246,  253,  secret 
treaty  negotiated  with  Charles,  254,  264,  at  war  with 
half  of  Europe,  280,  fomenting  jealousies,  290,  re- 
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sorts  to  intrigue,  803,  compels  Protestants  to  emigrate 
from  France,  314,  321,  persecution  of  the  Protestants, 
336,  kindness  to  James  II.,  369,  orders  French  Hu- 
guenots to  France,  (note). 

Lovelace,  Colonel  Francis,  241,  appointed  governor  of 
New  York,  description  and  antecedents  of,  &c.,  242, 
243  , 244,  desires  to  obtain  a printing-press,  248, 
co-operates  with  merchants  and  builds  a vessel,  249, 
hor.se-racing,  252,  purchase  of  Staten  Island  from 
Indians,  253,  purchase  of  Anetje  Jans’  farm,  256, 
asking  for  a “Benevolence,”  257,  establishing  post 
route  to  Boston,  261,  estate  confiscated,  262,  fate 
of,  273,  estate  added  to  Duke’s  farm. 

Lovelace,  Dudley,  243,  counselor. 

Lovelace,  Thomas,  243,  counselor,  252,  justice,  256, 
commissioner,  257,  258,  sent  to  make  terms,  311, 
sheriff  of  Staten  Island. 

Low,  Isaac,  739,  founding  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
(note),  family  of,  740,  758,  residence  of,  765,  chair- 
man of  Committee  of  Fifty-one,  766,  delegate  to  first 
Continental  Congress,  767,  768,  chairman  of  Com- 
mittee of  Sixty. 

Lubbertsen,  Frederick,  99,  representative,  227,  dele- 
gate to  Hempstead  Convention,  1665. 

Lubbertsen,  Jans,  190,  taught  public  school. 

Ludlow,  Daniel,  757,  residence  of. 

Ludlow,  Gabriel,  422,  warden  of  Trinity  Church  (1695). 

Ludlow,  James,  741. 

Lupoid,  Ulrich,  83,  84,  sheriff,  90. 

Lurting,  Robert,  422,  warden  of  Trinity  Church  (1665), 
500,  counselor. 

Luyck,  Dominie  Aegidius,  190,  private  tutor  to  Gov- 
ernor Stuyvesant,  226,  property  assessed,  249,  asso- 
ciate clergyman,  260,  burgomaster. 


M. 

Maiden  Lane,  402,  495. 

Manhattan,  Island  of,  35,  condition  at  time  of  dis- 
covery, description  of,  36,  inhabitants,  49,  first  settle- 
ment, 50,  53,  purchase  of  site  from  Indians,  59,  re- 
served to  West  India  Company,  66,  67. 

Manning,  Captain  John,  221,  left  in  command  of  fort, 
243,  city  sheriff,  256,  member  of  commission,  257, 
captain  of  fort,  ^8,  surrendered  to  Dutch,  272,  re- 
turned to  New  York,  257,  settled  on  island  in  East 
River  (Blackwell's). 

Market  House,  139,  580. 

Marston,  Nathaniel,  422,  warden  in  Trinity  Church. 

Marshall,  John,  607,  justice  of  the  peace. 

Martense,  Roeloffe,  227,  delegate  to  Convention  (1665). 

Mason,  Rev.  Dr.  John,  752,  first  pastor  of  Scotch 
Presbyterian  Church  (1761). 

Mather,  Dr.  Increase,  sketch  of,  family  of,  339,340,  352. 
368,  394. 

Mather,  Rev  Cotton,  341,  reads  Declaration  to  people 
of  Boston,  338. 

Maurice,  Count  John,  119. 

Maverick,  Samuel,  195,  appeared  before  king,  208, 
commissioner  to  settle  boundaries,  &c.,  222,  229, 
laboring  with  ‘ refractory  ” Massachusetts,  230,  242, 
wrote  to  Lord  Arlington,  244,  wrote  to  the  Duke, 
247. 

May,  Captain  Cornelius  Jacobson,  33,  commanding 
“ Tiger,”  45,  returns  to  America,  49,  director-general 
of  New  Netherland  (1624). 

May  hew,  Thomas,  239,  patent  issued  to,  for  Nantucket 
and  Martha's  A'ineyard 

McAdam,  William,  739,  740,  one  of  committee  of  mer- 
chants. 

McCurdy,  John,  719,  of  Lyme,  Connecticut,  “Friendly 
to  Liberty  ” 

McCurdy,  Charles  Johnson,  719  (note). 

McCurdy,  Robert  H.,  719  (note). 

McDougall,  Alexander,  744,  opposed  to  importation  of 
goods,  747,  arrested,  sketch  of,  (note)  765,  commit- 
tee to  draft  letter  to  Boston,  766,  767,  opposition  to 
ticket  of  Fifty-one. 

McEvers,  Charles,  740,  one  of  the  founders  of  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

McEvers,  James,  722,  stamp  master  at  New  York,  727, 
731. 

McEvers,  John,  582,  juryman  (1741). 


McKemie,  Rev.  Francis,  473,  474,  arrested  and  tried, 
477. 

Megapolensis,  Rev.  Johannes,  108,  arrival  of,  124,  first 
instructor  of  Indians,  141,  asks  dismissal,  146.  re- 
mains at  Manhattan,  158, 174,  superintends  erection 
of  church,  176,  on  the  Delaware,  184,  213,  repre- 
sents province  at  the  capitulation  of  New  York,  220, 
249,  death  of.  ’ 

Melins,  Dominie,  190,  pastor  at  New  Amstel,  (note). 

Melyn,  Cornelius,  90,  arrival  in  America,  96,  returned 
with  grant  for  Staten  Island,  114,  one  of  the  “ Eight 
Men,”  130,  135,  arrest  and  trial  of,  187,  sentence 
reversed,  and  restored  to  former  honors,  149,  152. 

Merritt,  John,  397,  alderman , 582,  juryman. 

Merritt,  William,  343,  member  of  council,  358,  sent 
by  mayor  to  Leisler,  397,  alderman,  432,  warden  of 
Trinity  Church  (1697). 

Meteren,  Emanuel  Yan,  25,  27,  historian. 

Michaelius,  Jonas,  56,  acting  as  teacher. 

Middleton,  Thomas,  288.  owning  Shelter  Island. 

Milborne,  Jacob,  285,  360,  return  from  Holland,  363, 
at  Albany,  demands  admission  to  fort,  364,  appears 
before  convention,  371,  secretary  to  province,  378, 
380,  made  commander  of  expedition  to  Canada,  382, 
sent  to  subdue  the  “refractory,”  383,  wife  of,  384, 
sent  to  inspect  Ingolsby’s  documents,  387,  388,  re- 
fusal to  plead,  389,  condemnation  of,  393,  execution 
of,  394,  son  of  (note),  425,  429,  estates  restored  to 
family,  440,  marriage  of  widow  and  reinterment  of 
remains. 

Miller,  Elder,  753. 

Miller,  Rev.  John,  429,  (Episcopal  clergyman),  421, 
author  of  map  of  New  York  City. 

Millington,  Rev.  John,  532,  donated  books  to  New 
York  City. 

Milnor,  Rev.  Mr.,  633,  in  pulpit  of  St.  George’s  Chapel. 

Minvielle,  Gabriel,  270,  alderman,  301,  344,  militia 
captain,  349,  350,  351,353,  retired  from  revolutionary 
party,  384,  counselor,  403,  433,  444. 

Minuet,  Peter,  (governor),  52,  appointment  of,  53, 
purchasing  site  of  New  York,  54,  description  of,  55, 
residence  of,  57,  60,  63,  64,  returns  to  Holland,  89, 
commander  of  Swedish  colony,  88,  99,  death  of. 

Molenaer,  Abram,  99,  representative. 

Mompesson,  Roger  (chief  justice),  471,  antecedents 
and  character  of,  474,  483,  counselor,  484,  499,  death 
of. 

Monckton,  Major-General  (governor),  692,  arrival  of, 
693,  701,  703,  714,  715. 

Monsay,  Mr.,  431,  searcher  of  customs. 

Montcalm,  Marquis  de,  660,  commander  of  Canada,  669, 
670,  671,  675,  676,  generalship,  680,  682,  death  of. 

Montgomerj',  Colonel  John  (governor),  525,  character 
of,  528,  529,  speech  of,  530,  533,  granted  charter  to 
New  York  City,  536,  death  of,  545,  sale  of  effects  of. 

Moody,  Lady  Deborah,  114, 115,  123,  172,  entertained 
governor  and  Mrs.  Stuyvesant,  177,  house  attacked 
by  Indians. 

Moody,  Sir  Henry,  123, 172, 177,  183. 

Moody,  Rev.  Mr.,  594,  army  chaplain. 

Moore,  Dr.  Alexander,  607. 

Moore,  Benjamin,  741. 

Moore,  Captain  Samuel,  384. 

Moore,  Sir  Henry  tsovernor),  728,735,  arrival  of,  731, 
attended  jnbilee,  736,  739,  742,  743,  744,  death  of. 

Morris,  Captain  Richard,  256,  founder  of  Morrisania, 
family  of,  470,  death  of,  and  death  of  widow  of. 

Morris,  Colonel  Lewis  (brother  of  above),  256,  354, 
house  of,  372,  470. 

Morris,  Lewis,  ( governor  of  New  Jersey  ),  226,  birth  of, 
469,  description  of,  470,  early  life  and  character  of, 
471,  474,  assemblyman,  475,  487,  autograph  of,  488, 
489,  498,  499,  chief  justice  and  portrait  of,  507,  510, 
family  arms  of,  514,  538,  539,  541,  opinion  of,  542, 
removal  from  office,  543,  644,  equipage  of,  545,  546, 
at  English  Court,  647,  548,  656,  daughter  of,  561, 
563,  returned  from  England,  564,  enthusiastic  wel- 
come by  the  city,  566,  576,  577,  578,  608,  death  of, 
and  funeral  of. 

Morris,  Lewis,  Jr.  (son  of  Governor  Morris),  514, 
counselor,  536,  539,  548,  568,  speaker  of  house,  675, 
description  of,  576,  children  of,  590,  609,  614,  judge, 
620,  623,  son  of. 

Morris,  Robert  Hunter  (governor  of  Pennsylvania), 
546,  at  English  Court,  631,  chief  justice  of  New 
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Jersey,  682,  at  English  Court,  646,  interview  with 
Franklin,  647,649,653,  666,  resigned  governorship, 
686,  706,  death  of. 

Morris.  Staats  Long  (son  of  Lewis  Morris,  Jr.),  576, 
family  of,  653,  at  the  Court  of  England. 

Morris,  Richard  ( ,«on  of  Lewis  Mori'is,  Jr.),  576,  chief 
justice  of  New  York. 

Morris,  Hon.  Lewis,  Jr,  (son  of  Lewis  Morris,  Jr.),  576, 
signer  of  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Morris,  Hon.  Gouverneur  (son  of  Lewis  Morris,  Jr.), 
576,  family  of,  741,  education  of,  and  early  char- 
acter of. 

Morris,  Colonel  Roger,  604,  marriage  ,of,  605,  mansion 
of,  606,  country  estate  of,  730,  counselor,  756. 

Mott,  Adam,  206,  delegate. 

M unroe.  Rev.  Harry,  602,  family  of. 

Munroe,  Peter  Jay,  603,  family  of. 

Murphy,  Hon.  Henry  C.,  17, writings  of,  289. 

Murray,  Joseph,  599,  counselor,  608,  pall-bearer  to 
Governor  Morris,  636,  wife  of,  240,  delegate  to  con- 
gress of  1754. 

Murray,  Lord  John,  674. 

Murray,  Robert,  573,  574,  683,  business  of. 

Muscovy  Company,  21,  foundation  of,  26,  voyages  of, 
31,  employment  of  Henry  Hudson. 


N 

Nanfan,  John  (lieutenant-governor),  427,  arrival  of, 
( note ) 445,  at  Barbadoes,  448,  450,  451, 452,  456,  458, 
463,  arrested , 464,  imprisoned  for  one  and  a half  years. 

Navigation,  12,  13,  impulse  given  to,  14,  15,  16,  17,  19, 
27,  28,  29,  30,  of  Hudson  River,  35, 432,  acts  of  trade, 
454,  707,  acts  of  enforced,  708,  724 

Needham,  Robert,  208,  officer  under  Nicolls,  222,  coun- 
selor, 223. 

Negro,  The,  95, 158,  494,  495,  581,  582,  583,  584,  645. 

Newfoundland,  fisheries  of,  16,  early  knowledge  of. 

New  Haven,  91,  foundation  of,  99,  removals  from, 
101,  concerting  measures  for  defence  of. 

NewNetherland,  41,  first  use  of  the  term,  42,  territory 
comprised,  43,  4S,  neglect  of,  49,  income  of,  50,  51, 
colonization  of,  56,  prosperity  of,  59,  condition  of, 
62,  feudal  estates  of,  63,  65,  decline  of,  66,  71,  im- 
provements of,  73,  76,  disturbances  within,  77,  fort 
and  windmill  of,  80,  81,83,  84,  88,  mismanagement 
of,  89,  90,  91,  102,  population  of,  103,  104,  105,  ar- 
rivals, 106,  first  tavern  of,  107,  new  church  of.  111, 
112,  desolation  of,  116,  120,  wars  of,  123,  mineral 
resources  of,  136,  137,  first  representative  body  of, 
138,  139, 146,  147,  148,  149,  160,  158,  159,  birth  of 
the  Capitol  of,  164,  165,  176,  calamity,  177,  195, 
title  of,  199,  description  of,  200,  Indian  horrors  of, 
206,  Land  Idas:  of,  208,  213,  surrender  of,  219,  232, 
233,  258,  261,  extent  of,  266,  269. 

New  Rochelle,  104,  381,  foundation  of,  454,723,  Daven- 
port Neck  in. 

Newspapers,  &c.,  522,  first,  545,  548,  second,  549,  557, 
558,  562,  634,  724,  728,  729,  745,  762. 

Newtown,  115,  destruction  of,  123. 

New  York,  11,  18,  53,  purchase  of  the  site  of,  116,  159  ; 
incorporation  of  city  of,  191,  214,  named,  218,  des- 
tiny of,  216,  importance  of,  232,  234  , 237,  condition 
of,  247,  prosperity  of,  248,  Denton’s  description  of, 
250,  Sabbath,  255,  255,  sufferings  of,  258,  surren- 
ders to  Dutch,  264,  265,  266,  restored  to  English. 
283,  climate  of,  284,  302,  first  assembly  of,  303, 
division  into  counties,  304,  308,  city  divided  into 
wards,  315,  317,  charter  granted , .321,  alarm  of,  324, 
coveting  Connecticut,  328,  humiliation  of,  331,339, 

341,  how  affected  by  English  revolution  of  1689, 

342,  character  of,  346,  excitement  of,  349,  350,321, 
revolution  in,  355,  commotion,  359,  under  military 
rule,  368,  369,  372,  379,  disturbances,  388,  govern- 
ment of,  394,  395,  critical  condition  of,  399,400,  402, 
patents,  405,  a new  era,  411,  afflictions  of,  413,  419, 
improvements  of,  453,  piracy,  426,  432,  acts  of  trade, 
43-3,  bone  of  contention,  439,  land  grants  attacked, 
444,  odious  laws,  448,  449,  conflict  for  power,  452, 
city  elections  of,  454,  Madam  Khight’s  description  of, 

- 463,466,  467,  mercantile  impetus,  481,  489;  growth 
of,  490,  income  of,  491,  self-sufficiency  of,  494,  495, 
population  of,  501,  what  its  history  illustrates,  502, 
social  attractions  of,  506,  boundary  lines  of,  525,532, 


library  of,  544,  545,  558,  troublous  epoch,  559,  poli- 
tics of,  560,  sociability  of,  568,  etiquette  of,  571, 
appearance  of  city,  579,  a traveler’s  notion  of,  619, 
630,  experimented  upon,  631,  central  poitit  of  politi- 
cal interest,  633,  size  of,  634,  commercial  a.spect, 
635,  people  of,  640,  congre.ss  of  17-54,  645,  feuds, 
658,  boundary  tangles,  682,  683,  merchants  of,  690, 
703,  709,  independence  of,  710,  trials  of,  711,  spirit 
of  resistance,  712,  714,  the  bench  and  the  bar,  718, 
719,  points  to  independence,  722,  excites  intense 
interest,  723,  Stamp  Act  Congress,  724,  rage  of  the 
people,  727,  Stamp  Act  riot,  728,  stirring  scenes,  729, 
730,  731,  732,  rose  in  anger,  736,  fresh  disturbances, 
737,  denounced  as  rebellious,  7.38,  disfranchised  by 
Parliament,  739,  741,  742,  in  sympathy  with  Boston, 
743,  action  of  the  merchants,  744,  imports  of,  74-5, 
germ  of  bank  legislation,  746,  “battle  of  Golden 
Hill,”  747,  liberty-pole,  748,  divisions  among  fami- 
lies, 749,  religion  and  state,  754,  755,  two  years  of 
quiet,  756,  757,  residences,  758,  759,  760,  places  of 
business,  761,  commotion  about  tea,  763,  the  great 
tea  meeting,  764,  sending  back  the  tea  ships,  765, 
indignation  of,  766,  demands  a congress,  767,  the 
delegates,  768,  famous  revolutionary  committees. 

Nicholson,  Lieutenant-Governor,  323,  -328,  3.39,  342, 
suspected  of  intrigue,  344,  letter  to  New  England, 
346,  writes  to  Plantation  Committee,  347,  purposes 
suspected, 349,  hampered  by  forms  and  customs,  350, 
353,  passage  to  England  refused,  369,  interview 
with  king,  478,  elected  commander  of  army,  489, 493, 
in  command,  494,  recalled. 

Nicolls,  Matthias,  208,  commissioned  officer,  220,  secre- 
tary of  province,  243,  counselor,  253,  mayor,  262, 
270,  274  297,  302,  first  speaker  of  New  York  Assem- 
bly ,*303,  first  judge  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  418. 

Nicolls,  William,  374,  family  of,  375,  imprisoned,  384, 
counselor,  387,  liberated,  388,  counselor,  403,  417, 
sent  to  England  as  agent  for  New  York,  430,  ac- 
cused of  complicity  with  pirates,  451,  465,  speaker 
of  House,  468,  476,  drafted  resolutions,  477, 487,  497, 
predictions,  507  (note),  family  of,  death  of. 

Nicolls,  Benjamin  (son  of  William),  507  (note),  family 
of,  642,  trustee  of  Kings  College  (1751),  647,  trustee 
of  New  York  Society  Library. 

Nicolls,  William  (sou  of  William),  507  (note),  family 
of,  character  of,  678,  chosen  speaker,  (1759). 

Nicolls,  Colonel  Richard,  208,  appointed  governor,  210, 
demanded  surrender,  211,  terms  offered,  212,  prompt 
decision  and  promises,  213.  214,  surrender  of  city, 
and  occupation  of  same,  219,  sketch  of  family,  222, 
proceeds  to  Delaware  Bay,  223,  discusses  Connecticut 
patent,  226,  autocratic  law-maker,  227,  presides 
over  Hempstead  Convention  (1665), 228,  229,  promotes 
all  laudable  enterprises,  237,  in  pecuniary  discour- 
agement, 238,  239,  240,  proposes  to  depart  for  Eng- 
land, 242,  regrets  at  his  departure,  243,  escorted 
to  vessel,  245,  at  Whitehall,  256,  killed  in  naval 
engagement  with  Dutch  (1671). 

Nicolls,  Richard,  522,  postmaster  (1693),  564,  coroner, 
(note). 

Noble,  John,  753,  elder  in  Presbyterian  Church  (1736). 

Noell,  Thomas,  452,  mayor,  453,  strife  over  the  city 
election. 

Non-Importation  Agreement,  725,  signed  by  New  York 
merchants,  726,  signed  by  Boston  and  Philadelphia, 
730,  731,  732,  733,  737,  738,  739,  743,  effects  of,  upon 
savage  New  York,  744,  concessions,  754,  action  of 
New  York,  755,  761,  762,  763,  764,  765,  New  York 
regulating  the  subject  of,  766,  767,  768. 

Norris,  Captain,  556,  560,  wife  of. 

North,  Lord,  761. 

Norwalk,  92,  foundation  of 

Norwood,  Harry,  208,  commissioned  officer  under  Nic- 
olis. 

Notleman,  Conrad,  64,  appointed  sheriff,  76. 


O. 

Ogden,  John,  107,  built  church  in  New  York,  (note), 
719  (note),  founded  Elizabethtown. 

Ogden,  Judge  David,  642  (note),  706  (note),  724. 

Ogden,  Richard,  107. 

Ogilby,  John,  248,  king’s  cosmographer. 

Oglethorpe,  General  (governor  of  Georgia),  583. 
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Olfersten,  Jacob,  113. 

O’Neal,  Hugh,  147,  married  widow  of  Van  der  Donck. 

Opdyck,  Gysbert,  90,  commissary,  91,  resigned  office, 
196. 

Orange,  Prince  of, 24, 43,  Maurice,  44,  in  opposition  to 
Barneveld,  50,  death  of,  and  reference  to  Frederick 
Henry,  131,  death  of  Frederick  Henry,  and  succession 
of  William  II.,  156,  death  of  William  II. , 157,  Wil- 
liam III.,  254,  youth  of,  280,  at  English  Court,  281, 
marriage  of,  330,  invited  to  the  throne  of  England, 
331,  description  of,  and  portrait  of,  332,  domestic 
relations  of,  crusade  against  popery,  334,  reception 
of,  in  England,  335,  assumed  the  government,  336, 
crowned. 

Osborne,  Sir  Danvers  (governor),  636,  arrival  of,  638, 
hanged  himself. 

Otis,  James,  691,  resigned  office,  710,  boldness  of,  717, 
718,  American  Congress  proposed  by. 


P. 

Palmer,  John,  303,  one  of  the  first  judges  appointed, 
326,  'went  to  London,  339,  member  of  Andros’s 
Council. 

Paris,  Ferdinand  John,  507  (note),  563. 

Parker,  James,  625,  government  printer,  626,  747, 
death  of 

Parker,  James,  706  (note),  family  of 
Patrick,  Captain  Daniel,  92, 101,  swore  allegiance. 
Paulusen,  Michael,  67,  commissary  of  Pauw’s  colony. 
Pauw,  Michael,  49,  director  in  AVest  India  Company, 
62,  purchased  Staten  Island,  Hoboken,  &c.,  115. 
Pavonia,  62. 

Peartree,  William,  468,  mayor  (1703),  469,  description 
of,  471,  counselor. 

Pell,  Alfred  S,  701,  wife  of,  (note). 

Pell,  Thomas,  171,  bought  land  in  Westchester,  257, 
381 

Penn,  William,  292,  293,  father  of,  295,  charter  of 
Pennsylvania  granted,  298,  drew  up  government  and 
laws  for  same,  299,  obtained  conveyance  of  East  New 
Jersey,  301,  in  Albany  trying  to  secure  Susquehanna 
Valley,  302,  reply  of  Dongan,316,  Mason  and  Dixon’s 
.line,  317,  sketch  of,  and  influence  of,  411,  territory 
of  Pennsylvania  and  its  government  his  own  prop- 
erty. 

Perret,  Dominie,  382 

Perry,  John,  325,  first  mail-carrier  between  Boston 
and  New  York,  359,  373,  arrested. 

Pepperell,  Sir  AAllliam,  594,  description  of,  595,  cre- 
ated a baronet,  652. 

Philip  II.  (of  Spain),  22. 

Philipse,  Frederick  (first  lord),  226  (note),  assessed  to 
provide  for  English  soldiery,  270,  antecedents  of 
family,  271,  wife  of,  271,  personal  sketch  of,  283, 
vessel  of  his  wife,  297,  298,  300,  counselor  under 
Dongan,  305,  built  Castle  Philipse,  also  church  at 
Sleepy  Hollow,  323.  counselor  under  Andros,  328, 
342 ; character  of  344,  350,  efforts  to  check  revolu- 
tion, 353,  one  of  the  deputies  intrusted  with  govern- 
ment, 371,  strife  for  king’s  letter,  433,  retired  from 
Council,  433,  439,  estate  under  condemnation,  465, 
death  of,  467,  will  of,  599,  great-granddaughter  of 
Philipse,  Adolphe  (son  of  Frederick  above),  434,  439, 
estate  under  condemnation,  467,  471,  counselor,  483, 
property  of,  496,  masia”  m chancery,  509,  character 
of,  514,  removed  from  Council  by  Burnet,  522, 
speaker  of  Assembly,  541,  judge,  550,  573,  contested 
election,  574,  chosen  speaker,  575,  farm  in  Putnam 
County,  582,  605,  estate  of. 

Philipse,  Eve,  420  (note),  family  of,  467. 

Philipse,  Philip  (son  of  Frederick,  above),  467,  602 
(note),  wife  of. 

Philipse,  Frederick  (son  of  Philip,  second  lord),  467, 
568,  assemblyman.  600,  manor-house  of,  601  (note), 
602.  character  of,  familv  of,  692  (note),  603,  daugh- 
ter of,  614,  620,  623. 

Philipse,  Frederick  (third  lord),  603.  description  of,  and 
wife  of,  711,  758,  residence  of  in  1774. 

Philipse,  Mary,  600,  portrait  of,  604,  style  of,  and  mar- 
riage of,  605,  606,  678.  meets  Washington. 

Phipps,  Constantine,  413.  Massachusetts  agent. 

Phipps,  Sir  AYilliam,  338,  character  of,  352,  368,  381, 


naval  force  commanded  by,  407,  made  governor,  408, 
411,  412,  425,  death  of. 

Pierson,  Colonel,  409,  assemblyman,  412. 

Pierson,  David,  620,  assemblyman. 

Pietersen,  Abraham,  114,  one  of  the  “ Eight  Men.” 

Pietersen,  Evert,  181,  teacher  in  public  school. 

Pietersen,  John,  99,  member  of  first  representative 
body. 

Pinchon,  John,  213,  commissioner,  343. 

Pinhorne,  William,  283,  arrival  of,  309,  alderman, 
315,  speaker  of  Assembly,  378  , 384,  reappointed  by 
king,  387,  recorder,  388,  390,  judge,  4D3,  431,  dis- 
approved of  proceedings,  445. 

Pintard,  John,  564,  alderman  (1738). 

Pintard,  Lewis,  731. 

Piracy,  423,  commerce  almost  destroyed  by,  424,  at- 
tempts to  suppress,  432,  its  relation  to  the  acts  of 
trade,  433,  a bone  of  contention  in  the  Council. 

Pitkin,  William,  276,  ambassador  from  Connecticut, 
306,  commissioner,  379,  delegate, 594,  sister  of, (note) 
641,  lieutenant-governor. 

Pitt,  William  (Earl  of  Chatham),  677,679,  687,  688,  693, 
694,  715,  733,  734,  735,  marble  statue  erected  in 
honor  of  (note). 

Planck,  Abraham,  99,  member  of  first  representative 
body. 

Plantius,  Peter,  27,  pastor  of  Dutch  Reformed  Church 
in  Amsterdam. 

Plowman,  collector  of  port,  353,  355,  removed. 

Polhemus,  David,  175. 

Polhemus,  Dominie  Johannes  Theodoras,  175,  arrival 
of,  249. 

Polhemus,  John,  176. 

Pontiac,  702,  king  of  Ottawa  Confederacy,  703. 

Poor  House,  559,  established. 

Pope  of  Rome,  15,  bull  issued  by. 

Portuguese,  16,  progress  of,  and  exploits  of 

Pos,  Simon  Dircksen,  54. 

Pownall,  Thomas,  638,  secretary  to  Sir  Danvers  Os- 
borne. 

Pratt,  Benjamin,  750,  marriage  of. 

Prince,  Thomas,  149. 

Planting,  12,  new  epoch  in  art  of,  244,  liberty  of,  in 
New  York. 

Privateering,  683. 

Provoost,  David,  503  (note),  mayor. 

Provoost,  Samuel,  503  (note),  widow  of. 


Quakers,  184, 199,  292,  317,  464,  754. 

Quick,  Mr.,  581. 

Quimby,  John,  227,  delegate  to  Hempstead  Conven- 
tion (1665). 

R. 

Raleigh,  Walter,  506. 

Randolph,  Postmaster,  325. 

Rapaelje,  George,  99,  member  of  first  representative 
body.  ; 

Rapaelje,  Jans  Joris,  56.  i 

Rapaelje,  Sarah  (daughter  of  Jans  Joris),  first  girl  born  I 

in  New  Nethei’land.  j 

Rasiers,  Isaac,  Dr.,  54,  arrival  of,  55,  secretary,  57,  58.  i 

Reade,  Joseph,  582,  juryman,  627,  692,  counselor,  725, 

730,  756,  death  of.  ' I 

Reade,  Lawrence,  422  (note),  warden  of  Trinity  Church  | 

(1696). 

Reade,  Charles,  706,  counselor. 

Reed,  John,  504,  marriage  of. 

Reimer,  Alderman,  556. 

Reiniers,  Grietje,  86. 

Rensselaerswick,  61,  estate  of  Van  Rensselaer,  62,  79, 
rapidly  improving  (1637),  118,  140,  an  independent  . 

power,  153,  155,  239.  i 

Rice,  Rev.  Owen,  753,  Moravian  clergyman.  ! 

Richard,  James,  223. 

Richard,  Paul,  343  (note),  559,  mayor,  620,  assembly- 
man,  636,  654, 660  (note).  _ j 

Richardson,  Richard  Paulus , 226,  assessed  to  provide  for  | 

English  soldiers,  229,  planted  vineyard  on  Long  | 

Island,  343  (note),  family  of,  356,  counselor.  j 

Ricketts,  Mary  Walton,  606,  (note),  married  Stephen 
Van  Cortlandt. 
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Riggs,  John,  368,  bearer  of  despatches  from  the  king, 
370  , 371. 

Roberts,  Colonel,  616,  cornet  of  horse. 

Robertson,  Governor,  685. 

Robinson,  Colonel  Beverley,  603,  family  of,  601,  estate 
of  (note),  children  of,  678,  entertains  Washington, 
729. 

Robinson,  Thomas,  726. 

Rockingham,  English  statesman,  733,  737. 

Roclandsen,  Adam,  72,  first  schoolmaster,  123. 
Roelofsen,  Boele,  249,  church  elder. 

Rodgers,  Rev.  Dr.  John,  751,  752. 

Rodman,  John,  443. 

Roelofse,  Teunis,358,  one  of  Committee  of  Safety  under 
Leisler. 

Roesen,  Jans  Hendricksen,  91. 

Rogers,  Dr.,  401. 

Rombouts,  Francis,  180  (note),  256,  commissioner,  384. 
Romeyn,  Simon  Jansen,  226,  property  assessed. 
Roome,  William,  607,  justice  of  the  peace. 

Roosevelt,  Isaac,  729,  alderman. 

Rosevelt,  Jacobus,  564,  alderman. 

Rosehill  estate  (Scotland),  501  (note). 

Rou,  Rev.  Louis,  521. 

Rudyard,  Thomas,  299-301  (note),  daughter  married. 
Russel,  Admiral,  330,  invitation  of,  to  Prince  of  Orange. 
Russel,  Lord  George,  285. 

Russel,  Lord  VVTlliam,  306,  executed. 

Rutgers,  Authony,  582,  juryman,  632,  marriage  of 
daughter  to  Rev.  Henry  Barclay,  723  (note),  family 
of. 

Rutgers,  Mr. , 536,  house  of. 

Rutherford,  John,  .599,  counselor,  610,  653,  676. 
Rutherford,  AValter,  503,  marriage  of. 


S. 

Sabbath,  95, 134,  220,  249,  English  customs  in  regard 
to  the,  250,  269,  309,  the  question  of  the,  388. 

Salisbury,  Sylvester,  208,  commissioned  officer. 

Salstonstall,  Governor  (of  Connecticut),  493,  570  (note), 
daughter  of 

Sancroft,  Archbishop,  329,  refused  to  obey  the  king. 

Santen,  Lucas,  .301.  collector  of  revenue,  315. 

Say,  Lord,  76,  102, 194. 

Saybrook,  76,  274,  i-esists  Andros. 

Schaets,  Rev.  Gideon,  156,  installed,  190  (note),  249, 
285,305,361. 

Schenectady,  376,  877,  destruction  of. 

Schermerhorn,  Simon,  377. 

Schools.  72, 123, 124,  158, 181, 100,  231,  232. 

Schult,  Simon,  90,  surgeon  sent  from  Holland. 

Schuyler,  Hon.  Peter  (first  mayor  of  Albany),  153,  fam- 
ily arms  of,  154,  house  of,  257,258,  sister  of,  305,318, 
Albany  incorporated,  326, 357,  portrait  of,  361,  presi- 
dent of  Convention,  362,  363,  375,  378,  379,  395,  397, 
405,  diplomatic  character  of,  406,  438,  439,  estate 
under  condemnation,  445,  counselor,  449,  450,  con- 
flict in  Council,  475,  creditor  of  government,  478, 
479,  services  of,  and  visit  to  English  Court,  480,  vase 
given  to,  by  Queen  Anne,  483,  493,  509,  acting  gov- 
ernor of  New  York,  510,  514,  518,  son  of,  598,  606. 

Schuyler,  Adonijah,  582.  juryman  in  negro  trial(1741). 

Schuyler,  Arent,  154,  420,  daughter  of,  married  De 
Peyster,670,  671,  New  Jersey  estate  of,  672,  descend- 
dants  of. 

Schuyler,  Brandt,  397,  alderman,  wife  of,  &c.,  416, 
assemblyman,  444,  619,  counselor. 

Schuyler,  Colonel  John,  154,  381,  led  expedition  to 
Canada,  432,  agent  among  Indians,  606,  John,  son  of, 
married  Cornelia  van  Cortlandt,  and  were  parents 
of  General  Philip  Schuyler  of  Revolution. 

Schuyler,  Colonel  Peter  (son  of  Arent),  670,  671,  672, 
portrait  of. 

Schuyler,  George  L. , 480,  in  possession  of  Schuyler 
vase, 

Schuyler,  Myndert,  509,  536,  568 ; assemblyman,  612, 
614,  640,  652. 

Schuyler,  Philip  Pietersen,  ancestor  of  family,  153, 
154. 

Scott,  John,  195,  204,  bearer  of  royal  letters,  207. 

Scott,  John  Morin,  celebrated  politician,  691,  718,  751, 
766,  767,.  John  Adams’  description  of. 


Selyns,  Dominie  Henricus,  190,  arrived,  191,  married, 
249,  298,  returned,  304,  parsonage  of,  328,  writes  of 
affairs,  354,  383,  388,  sermon  of,  392  , 393  , 401,  en- 
graved baptismal  basin,  422,  440,  death  of. 

Sewall,  Samuel,  379. 

Sharp,  Dr.  (Archbishop  of  York),  458. 

Sharp,  Governor  (of  Maryland),  653. 

Sharp,  John,  257,  attorney,  258. 

Sharpas,  AYilliam,  422  (note),  one  of  first  wardens  of 
Trinity  Church,  496,  clerk  in  chancery,  566. 

Sharpe,  Rev.  John,  532,  647. 

Sharpe,  Richard,  740,  one  of  founders  of  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Shirley,  Governor  (of  Massachusetts),  591,  593,  595, 608, 
613,  619,  621,  629,  630,  648,  649,  652,  653,  658,  659, 
recalled. 

Sidney,  Algernon,  236,  298,  306,  executed. 

Simpson,  Sampson,  740,  one  of  founders  of  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

Sinclair,  Sir  John,  613,  653. 

Skinner,  Cortlandt,  604,  606,  daughter  of,  706,  family 
of. 

Skinner,  Rev.  AYilliam,  606  (note) ; family  of. 

Skinner,  William,  606,  married  daughter  of  Sir  Peter 
Warren. 

Sloughter,  Governor  Henry,  369,  appointed,  370,  383, 
384,  385,  387,  took  possession  of  fort,  390,  391,  392, 
signed  death-warrant  of  Leisler,  396,  death  of 

Sluyter,  Peter  (Labadist),  286,  288,  289. 

Smeeman,  Herman,  206,  delegate  to  the  Landtdag. 

Smith,  Captain  John,  28,  42. 

Smith,  Colonel  William  (governor  of  Tangier),  355,  384, 
appointed  counselor,  388,  judge  in  admiralty,  390, 
408,  chief  justice,  daughter  of,  415,  counselor,  436, 
437,  estate  of,  445,448,  449,  conflict  in  Council,  450, 
465,  restored  ;to  honor  and  offices,  465,  death  of,  at 
St.  George’s  manor. 

Smith,  William,  482,  548,  549,550,  557,  564  (note),  re- 
corder, 565,  567,  568,  description  of,  as  an  orator,  573, 
574,  eloquence  of,  600,  pall-bearer  to  Governor  Morris, 
616,  620,  638,  640,  647,  trustee  of  Society  Library, 
691. 

Smith,  AYilliam  (son  of  above),  715,  717,  725,  730,  756, 
counselor. 

Smits,  Claes,  97,  98. 

Spain,  19,  discoveries,  20,  22,  war  upon  England,  48, 
war  with  Holland,  51,  commerce  threatened,  172, 
246,  alliance,  264,  266,  peace. 

Sparks,  Governor  (of  Barbadoes),  601,  daughter  of,  602 
(note). 

Spottswood,  Governor  (of  Yirginia),  520. 

Spragg,  John,  301,  secretary,  302,  clerk  to  assembly, 
323,  counselor  under  Andros. 

Staats,  Captain  Jochim,  364,  commandant  of  force, 
365,  375,  wife  of  (note). 

Staats,  Dr.  Samuel,  434,  counselor  to  Bellomont,  440, 
442,  448,  449,  451,  460,  suspended  from  Council  by 
Cornbury,  483,  counselor  under  Hunter,  500,  death 
of,  576,  daughter  of 

Stealman,  John,  227,  delegate  to  Convention  1665. 

Steenhuysen,  Englebert,  206,  delegate  to  Landtdag. 

Steendam,  Jacob,  247,  first  poet,  portrait  of. 

Steenwyck,  Cornelis,  206,  delegate  to  Landtdag,  207, 
magistrate,  213,  220,  225,  appointed  burgomaster 
under  English,  234,  portrait  of,  242,  mayor,  243, 
house  of,  255,  260,  269,  274,  308. 

Stevens,  John,  503,  marriage  of,  729. 

Stevens,  John,  741,  graduated,  757, house  of 

Stevensen,  Coert,  206,  delegate  to  Landtdag. 

Stockton,  Richard,  642  (note),  signer  of  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

Stockton,  Richard,  son  of  above,  642. 

Stockton,  Richard  Field,  grandson  of  the  signer,  642. 

Stoffelsen,  Jacob,  99,  member  of  first  representative 
body, 115. 

Stol,  Jacob  .lansen,  186. 

Stoll,  Serjeant  Joost,  348,  led  revolutionists  to  fort 
(1689),  355,  360,  ensign,  sent  to  AVhitehall,  390, 
reached  London,  379.  returned,  386,  387. 

Stoughton,  William,  323,  judge  under  Andros. 

Stoughton,  AYilliam,  379,  delegate  from  Massachusetts. 

Streets  of  New  York,  179  (note),  401,  origin  of  Water 
Street,  402,  533,  539,  633,  753,  757. 

Strickland,  John,  202. 

Strycker,  Jan,  206,  delegate  to  Landtdag. 
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Stryker,  John,  174,  to  superintend  erection  of  church. 

Stuyvesant,  Baltliazar,  181,  21ti. 

Stuyvesaut,  Gerardus,  5(54,  alderman  (1735),  607,  jus- 
tice of  tne  peace. 

Stuyvesant,  Governor  Peter,  126,  appointed,  127, 
portrait  of,  128,  personal  description  of,  129,  wife 
of,  133,  situation,  134,  Sabbath  laws,  146,  difh- 
cuhies  with  the  “ Niue  Men,”  150,  criticised,  172, 
visited  Gravesend,  175,  returned  from  IV'est  In- 
dies, 181,  real  estate,  185,  Quakers  persecuted,  187, 
quieting  Indians,  188,  “ Bouwery,”  200,  in  city, 
202,  in  Connecticut,  207,  at  Indian  Conference,  210, 
surrender  of  city  demanded,  211,  distress  of.  213, 
terms  agreed  upon,  214,  mortified  and  humiliated,  i 
216,  private  life,  222,  took  oath  of  allegiance  to 
Charles  II.,  226,  assessed  to  provide  for  English 
soldiers,  249,  elder  of  church. 

Stuyvesaut,  Nicholas  William,  162,  181,  216,  344,  350, 
354,  367,  house  searched. 

Swart,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  286. 

Swinton,  Isaac,  315,  clerk  in  chancery  (1685),  318, 
recorder  in  Albany. 

Sylvester,  Constant,  238  : owner  of  Shelter  Island,  239. 

Sylvester,  Nathaniel,  238. 


Talbot,  Captain  Mark,  301. 

Talmage,  Lieutenant  Enos,  365. 

Temple,  Sir  iv'ihiam,  245,  Minister  at  the  Hague,  246, 
264,  summoned  from  his  retirement,  492. 

Ten  Broeek,  Dirck  Van  Wessels,  486,  magistrate. 

Tennis,  Guisbert,  327,  delegate  to  Convention  (1665). 

Terueur,  Daniel,  206,  delegate  to  the  Landtdag. 

Teunissen,  Guisbert,  206,  delegate  to  the  Landtdag. 

Tew,  Captain,  423,  pirate. 

Thomas,  Captain  Jelmer,  127. 

Thomas,  John,  620,  623,  636. 

Thompson,  Gabriel,  505  (note),  heirs  of,  581. 

Throgmorton,  John,  104, 114. 

Tienhoven,  Coruelis  Van,  93,  93,  secretary,  110,  134, 
135,  144,  145,  152,  arrested  in  Amsterdam,  15(5,  ap- 
pointed sheriff,  178,  absconded,  287,  second  wife  of. 

Tilt  'll,  John,  199,  Quaker. 

Toilet,  George,  439 

Topping,  Thomas,  220,  counselor  under  Nicolls,  227, 
delegate  to  the  Hempstead  Convention. 

Townsend,  Henry,  199,  Quaker, 

Townshend,  in  Parliament,  715,  716,  737,  738. 

Treat,  Hon.  Robert  (governor  of  Connecticut),  199,  306, 
324,  325,  343,  365,  375. 

Trico,  Catelina,  56  (note). 

Tryon,  Sir  William  (governor),  755,  appointed,  756, 
residence  of,  758,  760,  763,  sailed  for  England. 


U. 

Underhill,  Captain  John,  89, 115, 117,  118, 164,  206, 
227,  delegate  to  the  Hempstead  Convention,  229. 

Ury,  Rev.  John  (Catholic  priest),  583,  trial  and  execu- 
tion of,  584. 

Usselincx,  William,  23,  24,  45. 


V. 

Van  Bergen,  Adrian,  108,  ancestor  of  Van  der  Donck. 

Van  Brugge,  Carel,  156,  secretary  of  province. 

Van  Brugh,  .Johannes,  220,  schepen,  222,  225,  226, 
property  assessed,  230,  alderman,  260,  burgomaster, 
269,  274,  357,  wife  of. 

Van  Cleff,  Jan,  206,  delegate  to  Landtdag. 

A^an  Corlear,  Arendt,  commissary,  108, 124. 

A'^an  Corlear,  Jacob,  78,  162. 

Van  Cortlandt,  Augustus,  607, family  of 

A"au  Cortlandt,  Frederick,  607,  house  of,  family  of,  757. 

A'an  Cortlandt,  Hon.  Stephanus,  277,  mayor,  278, 
description  of,  and  wife  of,  283,  judge,  299,  301, 
counselor,  306,  *310,  316,  managing  revenue, 323, 325, 
328,  342,  age  and  politics,  343,  344,348,  mayor,  350, 
353,  one  of  the  deputies  entrusted  with  govern- 
ment, 354,  355,  256,  358,  361,  367,  wife  of,  371, 


struggle  for  power,  374,  house  broken  into,  wife 
abused,  384,  appointed  counselor  by  the  king,  388, 
390,  judge,  403,  409,  415,421,  son  of,  431,  searcher 
of  customs,  439,  estate  under  condemnation,  446, 
death  of,  widow  of,  451,  suits  defended  by  widow  of, 

606,  descendants  of 

Van  Cortlandt,  Jacobus,  409,  assemblyman,  416,  420, 
daughter  of,  435,  444,  merchant,  465,  489,  mayor, 

559,  daughter  killed,  602,  wife  of,  606,  descendants 
of 

Van  Cortlandt,  Philip,  421,  manager  of,  536,  coun- 
selor, 561,  568,  606,  de.scendants  of. 

Van  Cortlandt,  Pierre  (lieutenant-governor),  421,  606, 

607,  wife. 

Van  Cortlandt,  Oloff  Stevensen,  61,  daughter  of  90, 
antecedents  of,  138,  wife  of,  148.  coat  of  arms  of,  169, 
schepen,  203,  burgomaster,  204,  211,  213,  repre- 
sented city  at  surrender,  222,  225,  226,  property 
assessed,  230,  alderman,  245,  sent  ship  to  Holland, 
249,  elder  of  church,  260,  277,  son  of,  310,  374, 
granddaughter  of,  6()1,  daughter  of  (note),  606 
(note),  descendants  of. 

Van  Couwenhoven,  Jacob,  136,  one  of  ” Nine  Alen,” 
138,  wife  of,  145,  148,  brewer. 

Van  Couwenhoven,  Pieter,  148,  161,  schepen,  200. 

Van  Dam,  Rip,  435,  assemblyman,  444, 456,  460,  coun- 
selor to  Cornbury,  483,  coun.selor  to  Hunter,  stand- 
ing of  484  (note),  family  of,  496,  master  in  chan- 
cery, 521,  524,  church  dedicated  to,  536,  acting 
governor  (note-),  537,  538,  contention  with  Cosby, 
540,  suits,  546,  porti’ait  of,  547,  portrait  of  wife  of, 

560,  561,  562  563,  564,  strife  with  Clarke  for  the 
government  of  province,  565,  578. 

Van  Dincklagen,  Lubbertus,  76,  arrival  of,  80,  120, 
127,  vice-director,  134,  135,  143,  149,  L50,  152,  ex- 
pelled from  Council. 

Van  Dyck,  Ensign,  101,  127,  fiscal,  134,  151,  152,  176. 

A"an  der  Capellen,  Baron,  146.151,  189,' 190.  death  of 

Van  der  Donck,  Adrian,  108,  arrival  of,  122,  loaned 
money  to  Kieft,  124,  marriage  of,  143,  secretary, 
145,  147,  origin  of  the  name  of  Yonkers,  150,  152, 
158,  sailed  for  Europe.  165.  returned. 

Van  (ier  Grist,  Paulus,  134, 1.35,  161,  schepen,  177,  207, 
magistrate,  226,  property  assessed,  249,  elder  in 
church. 

Van  der  Huygens,  Cornelis,  90,  sheriff. 

Van  der  Horst,  Myndert  Myndertsen,  96,  115,  house 
attacked  and  burnt. 

Vanderbeck,  Conradus,  310,inviter  to  funerals. 

Vanderveen,  Pieter  Cornelisen,  181,  merchant. 

Van  Fees,  Anthony,  107,  buys  first  city-lots. 

Van  Gaasbeeck,  Dominie  (of  Esopus),  289. 

A'^an  Gherl,  Maximilian,  141,  schepen. 

A'^an  Gogh,  Dutch  minister  to  England,  232. 

Van  Hardenburg,  Arnoldus,  136,  one  of  “ Nine  Men,”' 
144. 

Van  Hattan,  Arent,  61,  burgomaster. 

Van  Hoboken,  Harmen,  181,  teacher. 

Van  Horne,  Abraham,  513,  counselor,  536. 

Van  Horne,  Cornelis,  564,  573,  assemblyman,  574,  620. 

Van  Horne,  David,  582. 

Van  Horne,  Gerrit,  573. 

Van  Imbroeck,  Dr.,  83,  200,  wife  of,  206,  delegate  to 
Landtdag. 

Van  Nieuwenhuysen,  Dominie  AVilhemus,  249,  arrival 
of,  284,  289,  298,  death  of. 

Van  Olfendam,  Arien  Jansen,  123,  teacher. 

Van  Remund,  Jan,  64,  secretary  of  province. 

Van  Rensselaer,  Jean  Baptist,  l53,  156. 

Van  Rens.selaer,  Kiliaen,  49,  director  of  West  India  Com- 
I>any,  60,  61.  family  of,  62,  manor-house  of,  65, 108, 
125,  death  of,  family  arms  of. 

Van  Rensselaer,  Jeremias  (son  of  above),  61,  family  of, 
140,  family  arms  of,  201,  205,  portrait  of,  206, 
president  of  Landtdag,  222.  239,  394,  435,  assembly- 
man,  439,  estate  under  condemnation. 

Van  Rensselaer,  Rev.  Nicolaus,  61,  269  (note),  285,  318, 
widow  of. 

Van  Rensselaer  Kiliaen,  483,  counselor,  568,  assem- 
blyman, 636.  678. 

Van  Ruyven,  Cornelis,  166,  secretary  of  province,  203, 
204,  208,  220,  222,  226,  property  assessed,  230,  242, 
alderman,  252,  counselor,  261,  262,  sailed  for  Hol- 
land. 

A^'an  Steenwyck,  Abraham,  107. 
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Van  Schaick,  Gerritsen  (alderman  of  Albany),  361,  363, 
370. 

Van  Schaick,  Peter,  741,  graduated  from  college. 

Van  Schelluyne,  Dirck,  147,  early  lawyer,  152,  158, 
174,  206. 

Van  Slechtenhorst,  Brandt,  125, 140, 152,  153,  daugh- 
ter of,  154,  155,  156. 

Van  Slechtenhorst,  Gerrit,  206,  delegate  to  Landtdag. 
Van  Slyck,  Cornelis  Antonissen,  125. 

Van  Tweenhuysen,  Lambrecht,  38,  navigator. 

Van  Twiller,  Wouter  (governor),  66,  appointed,  67, 
arrival  of,  69,  73,  built  house,  78,  125. 

Van  Vorst,  Garret  Jansen,  109. 

Van  Wely,  Johannes,  125. 

Van  Werckhoven,  Hon.  Cornelis,  169,  196. 

Van  IVyck,  Theodoras,  673,  alderman  (1758).  (note). 
Van  Zandt,  Winant,  581,  582,  juryman  in  negro  trial. 
Varick,  Dominie,  382. 

Varlett,  Hon.  Nicholas,  213,  represented  province  in 
surrender  of  New  York  to  English. 

Venice,  in  fifteenth  century,  13. 

Verbeck,  Jan,  206,  delegate  to  Landtdag. 

Verbeth,  Nicholas,  182. 

Verbeth,  Judith,  182. 

Verplanck,  Daniel  Crommelin,  686,  marriage  of,  (note). 
Verplanck,  Abraham,  181,  260,  287,  wife  of. 

Verplanck,  Gulian,  181,  260,  family  of. 

Verplanck,  Gulian,  568,  assemblyman,  712. 

Verplanck,  Gulian,  741,  graduate  from  the  college. 
Verplanck,  Isaac,  181. 

Verplanck,  Philip,  678,  assemblyman,  711. 

Verstius,  William,  174,  teacher,  181. 

Verveeler,  Johannes,  206,  delegate  to  Landtdag. 
Verrazano  (Italian  navigator),  17,  19 
Vesey,  Rev.  William,  437,  portrait  of,  438,  collision 
with  governor,  445,  452,457,  469,  572,  578,  widow  of. 
Vetch,  Samuel  (governor  of  Nova  Scotia),  455,  wife  of, 
478,  493. 

Vigne,  Jean,  286,  first  male  child  born  in  New  York  of 
European  parents,  287. 

Volckersten,  Dirck,  287,  wife  of. 


W. 

Walker,  Zachariah,  202,  signer  of  petition. 

Wall  Street,  286,  287,  421,  443,  505,  760. 

Wallace,  Alexander,  683,  merchant,  739,  family  of, 

757. 

Wallace,  Hugh,  683,  merchant,  739,  vice-president  of 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  family  of,  743,  756,  counselor 

758,  residence  of, 

Walley,  John  (Plymouth),  379,  delegate  to  Leisler’s 
congress. 

Walloons  (Protestant),  48. 

Walter,  John,  671,  daughter  of. 

Walters,  Robert,  360,  alderman,  379,  383,  about  mar- 
riage of,  418,  434,  counselor,  435,  442,  449,  451,  457, 
associate  judge,  460,  483,  517,  mayor,  521,  608. 

Walton,  Jacob,  684,  wife  of 

Walton,  Jacob,  Jr.,  685,  wife  of,  738,  assemblyman, 
742. 

Walton,  William,  636,  assemblyman,  647,  trustee  of 
Society  Library,  654,  660,  678,  counselor,  683,  wealth 
of,  684,  mansion  of,  685,  character  of  759,  wife  of. 

Walton,  William  (nephew  of  former),  684,  family  of, 
685,  character  of,  686  (note),  children  of,  730,  coun- 
selor, 740,  one  of  the  founders  of  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

Wantenear,  Albert  Cornelis,  206,  delegate  to  Landtdag. 

Wardsworth,  Joseph  (Connecticut),  324,  hid  charter  in 
“ Charter  Oak.” 

Warren,  Admiral  Sir  Peter,  580,  marriage  of  581,  586, 
escape  of,  588,  mansion  of,  593,  naval  movements  of, 
594,  achievements  of,  595,  knighted  b,  king,  613, 
624,  member  of  Parliament  (note),  629,  633  (note), 
687,  wife  of 

Warwick,  Earl  of,  74,  76. 

Washington,  George,  647,  680,  677,  678,  love-affair  of 

Watson,  John  (first  portrait-painter  in  America),  516, 
description  of,  517. 

Watts,  Robert,  500,  counselor,  501,  family  of  (about 
estate  in  note),  568,  582,  654,  son  of 

Watts,  Hon.  John  (son  of  above),  501,  birth  of,  502, 


family  of,  507  (note),  680,  636,  assemblyman,  647, 
trustee  of  Society  Library,  654,  home  of,  655, 
daughter  of,  660,  662,  678,  counselor,  686,  695,  700, 
710,  712,  714,  717,  720,  724,  725  , 730  , 732,  city  man- 
sion, 743,  756. 

Watts,  Hon.  John  (the  younger),  420,  daughter  of, 
502,  family  of,  756,  wedding  of,  757,  city  recorder. 

Watts,  Robert  (brother  of  above),  756,  uiarrie  I daugh- 
ter of  Lord  Stirling. 

I Weaver,  Thomas,  434,  counselor,  445,  in  Eniiland, 
448,  450,  4.54,  collector  of  customs,  456,  457,  460, 
absconded. 

Webb,  General,  673,  681,  regiment  of. 

Weber,  Wolfert,  182. 

Wells,  Lemuel,  601,  bought  Philipse  manor-house. 

W^lls,  Philip,  311,  surveyor-general  of  New  York  in 
1684. 

Wells,  Samuel,  640,  delegate  to  Congress  17.54. 

Wells,  William,  220,  counselor,  227,  delegate  to  Hemp- 
stead Convention,  229,  first  liigh-sheritf  of  Long 
Island. 

Wendall,  Alderman  (Albany),  361,  362. 

Weuham,  Thomas,  365,  revenue  commissioner,  422, 
warden  of  Trinity  Church,  456,  457,  arrest  of,  459, 
outlawed,  461,  returned  and  made  counselor. 

W’entworth,  Governor  (of  New  Hampshire),  565,  636, 
700. 

Wessels,  Dirck  (city  recorder  at  Albany),  361,  364,  416, 
assemblyman,  451. 

West  India  Company,  origin,  24,  25,  45,46,  how  mod- 
eled, its  existence  a fixed  fact,  47,  its  early  history , 48, 
ambitious  projects,  and  talk  of  colonizing  New  Neth- 
erland,51,  5.3,  buy  Manhattan  Island,  59,  brilliant 
victories  of,  83,  inattention,  201,  great  depression. 

West,  John,  283,  arrival  of,  297,  301,  marriage  of,  324, 
secretary  for  New  England,  339. 

White,  Henry,  756,  757,  wife  of,  residence  of,  790. 

Whiteman,  Mr.,  496,  register  in  chancery. 

Whittlesey,  Rev.  Mr.,  643. 

Whitfield,  Rev.  George,  594. 

Wiley,  William,  726,  of  Committee  of  Correspondence 
(1765). 

Willett,  Edward,  687,  house  of 

Willett,  Thomas,  149,  151,  209,  210,  221,  230,  mayor, 

238,  sent  to  Albany  to  quiet  Indians,  243,  counselor, 
261,  estate  confiscated  by  Dutch. 

William  III.  of  England,  339,  367,  .383,  ordained  gov- 
ernment for  New  York,  384,  actions  affecting  prov- 
ince, 424,  458,  death  of,  572,  gifts  of. 

Williams,  Colonel  Ephraim,  612,  613. 

Williams,  Rev.  John  (of  Deerfield),  596. 

Williams,  Thomas,  612. 

Williams,  Thomas,  358,  of  Committee  pf  Safety  under 
Leisler,  371,  counselor. 

Willoughby,  Sir  Hugh,  21. 

Willys,  Samuel  (governor),  210,  213,  276,  ambassador  to 
New  York. 

Wilson,  Alexander,  397,  alderman. 

Wilson,  Ebenezer,  422,  warden  of  Trinity  Church. 

Windebanke,  Sir  Francis,  65. 

Winder,  John,  270. 

Winder,  Samuel,  298. 

Winslow,  John,  340,  bi’ought  news  of  Revolution  to 
Boston. 

Winthrop,  Governor  (of  Massachusetts),  74,  76,  380, 
381,  382. 

Winthrop,  Governor  John  (of  Connecticut),  76,  arrival 
of,  194,  202,  203,  204,  213,  223,  boundary  question, 

239,  grant  for  Fisher’s  Island  (note),  256,  257,  343, 
411,  sent  to  England. 

Winthrop,  Fitz  John  (son  of  above),  210,  223. 

Wissinck,  Jacob  Ellersten,  54. 

Witherspoon,  Rev,  Dr.  John,  751,  752,  character  and 
ancestry  of. 

Witsen,  Jonas,  .54,  director  of  West  India  Company. 

Wood,  Jonas,  227,  delegate  to  Hempstead  Convention 
(1665),  229,  justice  of  the  peace. 

Woodburn,  John  (great-grandfather  of  Horace  Greeley), 
506. 

Wolfe,  General,  674,  680,  cro.ssing  St.  Lawrence,  681, 
assault,  682,  death  of,  715,  friend  of. 

Wolfersten,  Gerrit,  214,  one  of  “ Eight  Men.” 

Wolcott,  Governor  Roger  (of  Connecticut),  593,  family 
of  (note),  608,  641. 

Woolsey,  George,  1-39,  one  of  first  fire-wardens. 
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Worthington,  John,  640,  delegate  from  Massachusetts 
to  Congress  (1754). 

Wynnington,  Thomas,  268,  attorney-general. 
Wyoming,  689,  about  settlement  of,  702. 


Y. 

Yonkers,  89,  land  bought  of  Indians,  147. 

Younge,  John,  227,  delegate  to  Hempstead  Convention 


(1665),  296,  high-sheriff  of  Long  Island,  306 
counselor  under  Andros,  343,  388. 


Z. 

Zenger,  John  Peter,  548,  started  paper,  549,  r.’' 
and  imprisoned,  550,  556,  557,  acquitt.ed,  56^ 
dom  of  the  press,  563,  565,  634,  709. 
Zinzendorf,  Count,  753. 
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A. 

ABEEii,  James,  officer  under  General  Morin  Scott,  90. 

Abeel,  Rev.  John  N.,  467,  505, 510. 

Alner,  James,  officer  under  General  Morin  Scott,  90. 

Academy  of  Design,  germ  of,  743,  corner-stone  of,  775. 

Academy  of  Music,  scenes  within,  746- 

Acker,  Jacob,  Presidential  elector,  1800,  464. 

Ackland,  Lady  Harriet,  visits  American  camp,  185. 

Ackland,  Major  (British),  at  Saratoga,  182,  183. 

Action  of  Committee  of  Sixty , 19. 

Acton,  Hon.  Thomas  C.,  775. 

Adams,  Charles  (brother  of  John  Quincy),  wife  of,  295. 

Adams,  John,  83,  on  Peace  Committee,  119,  incident 
of  journey,  120,  interview  with  Howe,  121,  returns 
from  mission  to  France,  228,  minister  to  Holland, 
260,  in  Paris  and  signs  preliminary  treaty,  263,  signs 
general  treaty,  264,  265,  signature  of,  266,  signs  defi- 
nite treaty,  267,  opinion  of  Jay,  268,  treating  with 
African  governments,  290,  minister  to  England,  291, 
292,  294,  elected  Vice-President,  332,  receiving  Wash- 
ington, 336  , 339,  dining  with  Washington,  343,  348, 
365,  373,  384,  re-elected  Vice-President,  386,  393, 
elected  President,  432,  460,  463,  466,  473,  700,  death 
of,  710. 

Adams,  Mrs.  Abigail,  sentiments  of,  59,  describes  Rich- 
mond Hill  House,  333,  334,  346,  352,  373,  399,  465. 

Adams,  John  Quincy,  in  New  York,  294,  295,  393,  min- 
ister to  The  Hague,  399,  at  Lisbon,  430,  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, 552,  commissioner  at  Ghent,  667,  minister  to 
England,  668,.  689,  elected  President,  693,  700,  ad- 
ministration of,  711. 

Adams,  Rev.  Dr.  William,  746,  portrait  of,  761,  family 
of,  762. 

Adams,  Thatcher  M.  (son  of  above),  762. 

Adams,  William,  son  of  Rev,  Dr.  William,  762. 

Adams,  Peter,  death  of,  625. 

Adams,  Samuel,  28,  59,  204. 

Adams,  William,  British  Commissioner,  662. 

Addison,  John,  283. 

Adet,  M.  (French  minister),  416,  430. 

Agnew,  General  (British  officer),  158,  at  Danbury,  160, 
killed  at  Germantown,  181. 

Agnew,  Dr.  Cornelius  R.,  778. 

Agnew,  John,  560,  member  common  council,  702,  on 
Canal  Celebration  Committee,  697,  700. 

Akerly,  Dr.  Samuel,  513,  678. 

Alabama,  State  of,  admitted  into  the  Union,  680. 

Alden,  Timothy,  member  Hist.  Soc.,  554. 

Alexander,  James,  son  of  Earl  of  Stirling,  767. 

Alexander,  William  (son  of  above).  See  Lord  Stirling. 

Alexander,  Rev.  James  Waddell,  560. 

Alien  and  sedition  laws,  453,  462,  473. 

Allen,  Andrew,  415. 

Allen,  Chief-Justice  William,  daughter  of,  296. 

Allen,  Ethan,  exploit  of,  28,  29,  38. 

Allen,  Hon.  Herman,  wife  of,  (note)  619. 

Allen,  Horatio,  763,  778. 

Allen,  “Parson,”  at  Bennington,  171. 

Alley,  Saul,  residence  of,  720. 

Alliance,  French,  193,  l94,  218. 

Allison,  William,  member  of  New  York  Provincial  Con- 
gress, 32,  in  Legislature,  279. 

Allston,  Joseph  (governor  S.  C.),  wife  of,  483,  490,  497, 
540.- 


Allston,  Washington  (artist)  742. 

Alms-house,  completed,  417. 

Alport,  James,  portrait.  Interior  of  Park  Theater,  686. 

Alsop,  John,  merchant,  delegate  to  Second  Continental 
Congress,  19,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hundred, 
25,  282,  294,  residence  of,  303. 

Alsop,  Richard,  735. 

American  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  incorporation  of,  526. 

American  Army,  retreat  from  New  York,  123,  achieve- 
ments of,  153, 154,  distress  of,  250,  271. 

American  Bible  Society,  formation  of,  506,  519,  679. 

American  Geographical  Society,  founded,  767. 

American  Institute,  founded  1828,  717. 

American  Museum,  erected  in  1824,  710. 

American  Sunday  School  Union,  679. 

American  Tract  Society,  founded,  739. 

Ames,  Fisher  (orator  and  statesman),  319,  escorting 
Washington,  336,  in  First  Congress,  344,  412,  speech 
of,  421,  496,  503. 

Amos,  Richard,  571. 

Anderson,  Abel,  wife  of,  426. 

Anderson,  Alexander,  first  wood-engraver  in  New  York, 
picture  by,  565. 

Anderson,  Ephraim,  98. 

Anderson,  Rev.  James,  descendants  of,  745. 

Andre,  Major  John,  projecting  fete,  200,  at  Easthamp- 
ton,  242,  243,  conference  with  Arnold,  245,  captured, 
246,  247,  execution  of,  248. 

Anthon,  Dr.  George  C.,  sons  of,  706. 

Anthon,  Professor  Charles  (son  of  above),  705,  706. 

Anthon,  Rev.  Henry  (son  of  Dr.  George),  rector  St. 
Mark’s  Church,  706. 

Anthon,  John  (lawyer,  son  of  Dr.  George),  student  at 
Columbia  College,  469,  president  of  Law  Institute, 
death  of,  706. 

Anthon,  George  C.,  778. 

Anthony,  John,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hun- 
dred, 25. 

Anthony,  Theophilus,  member  of  Committee  of  One 
Hundred,  25. 

Apthorpe,  Charles  Ward,  counselor,  47,  home  of,  75, 
daughter  of,  76. 

Apthorpe  mansion,  122, 127,  129,  131. 

Arbuthnot,  Admiral,  in  Gardiner’s  Bay,  242. 

Architecture,  church,  740,  758,  759,  760. 

Armstrong,  Gen.  John  (soldier,  statesman,  and  author), 
183,  303,  332,  senator,  464,  487,  country-seat  of,  (546, 
minister  to  France,  547,  548,  594,  brigadier,  595,  sec- 
retary of  war,  623,  651. 

Armstrong,  Henry  B.  (son  of  above),  609. 

Armstrong,  General  (privateer),  building  of,  655,  at 
Fayal,  656,  thrilling  .scenes  upon,  657,  fate,  658, 
659. 

Arnada,  Count,  Spanish  ambassador  to  France,  263, 264. 

Arnold,  Benedict,  exploits  of,  29,  38,  54,  55,  60,  block- 
ading Quebec,  71,  surprised,  73,  102,  commands  on 
the  Hudson,  158,  to  the  rescue  of  Danbury,  1-59, 160, 
164,  at  Saratoga,  183,  at  Monmouth,  202,  at  Philadel- 
phia, 236,  commands  at  West  Point,  237,  plotting 
treason,  242,  243,  character  of,  245,  246,  wife  of,  247, 
obloquy,  248,  255,  bloody  acts  and  disappearance 
from  history,  256. 

Asia,  the  (British  vessel),  48,  Tryon  on  board  of,  64. 

Aspinwall,  Captain  John,  vestryman  of  Trinity  Church, 
520. 
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Aspinwall,  Gilbert  (son  of  above)  corporator  of  free 
schools,  517,  519,  520. 

Aspinwall,  William  H.,  779. 

Aspinwall,  John,  520. 

Aspinwall,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  628. 

Assumption  Bill,  controversy  over,  373. 

Associated  Press,  establishment  of,  739. 

Astor,  John  Jacob,  sketch  of,  499,  606,  residence  of, 
709,  sketch  of,  753,  family  of,  754,  founding  Astor 
Library,  755. 

Astor,  William  B.,  wife  of,  547,  family  note,  753,  754, 
trustee  and  benefactor  of  Astor  Library,  755,758,783. 

Astor,  John  Jacob,  Jr.,  family,  753,  754,  gifts  to  Astor 
Library,  755,  758,  773. 

Astor  House,  building  of,  709. 

Astor  Library,  founding  of,  753,  755. 

Astor  Place  Riot,  752,  753. 

Asylums.  — Orphan,  founding  of,  467,  523,  712,  Insane, 
founding  of,  518,  Deaf  and  Dumb,  founding  of,  678, 
Leake  and  Watts’  Orphan,  founding  of  712,  Blind, 
founding  of,  720,  721,  New  York  Juvenile,  founding 
of,  764,  765,  city  charities  and  corrections,  737,  738. 

Athenaeum,  New  York,  founding  of,  705,  706. 

Atlee,  Colonel  Samuel  John,  110,  111. 

Auburn  State  Prison,  projected,  736. 

Auchmuty,  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel,  37. 

Audubon  Park,  128, 130. 

Aydelott,  Rev.  Benjamin  P.,  562. 

Aylesbury,  Alexander,  vestryman  of  Trinity  Church, 
367. 

Aymar,  Benjamin,  412,  773. 


B, 

Bache,  Theophtlact,  105,  country-seat  of  211,  member 
of  Chamber  of  Commerce,  282. 

Bache,  Richard  (brother  of  above),  wife  of,  105,  de- 
scendants of,  369. 

Bache,  Richard  (son  of  Richard  above),  married  daugh- 
ter of  Secretary  Dallas,  369. 

Bache,  Alexander  Dallas  (son  of  above),  superintendent 
of  Coast  Survey,  369. 

Bache,  Dr.  T.  H.,  269. 

Bache,  George,  U.  S.  N.,  369. 

Backus,  Colonel  Electus,  death,  628. 

Bailey,  Dr.  Richard,  306,  professor  at  Columbia  College, 
470. 

Bailey,  Theodorus,  postmaster  of  city,  554. 

Bainbridge,  Commodore  William,  616,  619,  621,  honors 
to,  622. 

Baldwin,  Abraham,  in  Convention,  313. 

Baldwin,  Charles,  554. 

Ballard,  Lieutenant  Edward  J.,  death  of,  625. 

Baltimore  (city  of),  outrages  in,  589,  bombarded,  651. 

Bancker,  Abraham  B.,  clerk  of  Senate,  279,  Regent  of 
University,  284 

Bancker,  Evert,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hundred, 
26,  89. 

Bancker,  Gerard  (State  treasurer',  368,  382,  450. 

Bancker  Street  (Madison),  516. 

Bancker  estate,  567. 

Bancroft,  George  (historian),  767,  778. 

Bank,  branch  of  United  States,  454. 

Bank,  Manhattan,  454,  455,  485. 

Bank  of  America,  opposition  to  charter,  584,  organiza- 
tion of,  585. 

Bank  of  New  York,  founded,  293,  loan  of  417,  454,  510, 
518. 

Bank  of  North  America,  founding  of,  293. 

Banking  interests,  291,  292,  293. 

Banks  of  New  York,  number  of  in  1880,  735. 

Banks,  savings,  origin  of  506,  in  operation,  682,  735. 

Banyer,  Goldsboro,  wife  of,  401. 

Barber,  Jacob,  647. 

Barclay  family,  441,  clans  of  in  Scotland,  442. 

Barclay,  Alexander,  441. 

Barclay,  Colonel  David,  wife  of,  441. 

Barclay,  Rev.  Dr.  Henry,  442. 

Barclay,  Colonel  Thomas,  wife  of,  297,  441,  family  note. 
442. 

Bard,  Dr.  John,  New  York  Hospital,  305,  520. 

Bard,  Dr.  Samuel  (son  of  above),  305,  Library  trustee. 
418,  dean  of  Columbia  College,  470,  483,  member 
Hist.  Soc.,  554. 


Bard,  William,  at  Irving  dinner,  (note)  722. 

Baring  Brothers  & Co.  (EngUsh  bankers),  guaranty  of, 
1 33. 

Barlow,  Joel,  brother-in-law  of  313,  533. 

Barnes,  Wheeler,  674. 

Barretto,  Francis,  685. 

Barrington,  Secretary,  13,  50,  194. 

Barton,  Thomas  P , wife  of,  723. 

Barton,  Colonel  William,  captures  General  Prescott, 
165, 166. 

Bassett,  Ebenezer,  516. 

Bas.sett,  Francis,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hun- 
dred, 25. 

Bassett,  Richard,  senator  in  first  Congress,  346. 

Battles  of  Revolution.  Bunker  Hill,  43,  45,  of  Long 
Island,  106,  112,  Kip’s  Bay,  123,  Harlem  Heights, 
128-133,  White  Plains,  141,  142,  Fort  Washington, 
143,  144,  Trenton,  150,  Princeton,  154,  burning  of 
Danbury,  158-160,  storming  of  Sag  Harbor,  161,  bat- 
tle of  Scotch  Plains,  164,  of  Oriskany,  169, 170,  of  Ben- 
nington, 171,  of  the  Brandywine,  177, 178,  fall  of  Phil- 
adelphia, 179,  battle  of  Germantown,  181,  capture  of 
Stony  Point  by  British,  181,  battles  of  Saratoga,  178- 
186,  capture  of  Forts  Montgomery  and  Clinton  by 
British,  181,  182,  burning  of  Kingston,  187,  188,  bat- 
tle of  Monmouth,  202,  203,  Massacre  at  Wyoming. 
205,  slaughter  at  Old  Tappan,  211,  slaughter  at  Little 
Egg  Harbor,  211,  212.  attack  on  New  Haven,  221, 
burning  of  Fairfield,  222,  burning  of  Norwalk,  223, 
storming  of  Stony  Point,  224,  225,  achievement  at 
Paulus  Hook,  226,  227,  Lord  Stirling’s  descent  upon 
Staten  Island,  232,  forays  into  New  Jersey,  233,  cap- 
ture of  Charleston,  237,  burning  of  Connecticut 
Farms,  239,  battle  of  Springfield,  241,  fighting  with 
Indians,  249,  suppression  of  mutiny,  250,  victory  at 
the  Cowpens,  252,  battle  of  Guilford  Court-House, 
252,  burning  of  New  London,  256,  battle  of  Eutaw 
Springs,  256,  surrender  of  Cornwallis,  257. 

Battles  of  War  of  1812.  Surrender  of  Detroit,  601, 
602,  massacre  of  Chicago,  603,  604,  storming  of 
Queenstown.  607-611,  capture  of  the  Guerriere,  615, 
capture  of  the  Alert,  616,  victory  of  Decatur,  618, 
capture  of  the  Frolic,  619,  victory  of  Bainbridge,  619, 
massacre  of  Frenchtown,  622,  capture  of  the  Hornet, 
623,  625,  capture  of  York  and  Fort  George,  627,  re- 
pulse of  British  at  Sackett’s  Harbor,  626,  siege  of 
Fort  Meigs,  629,  Perry’s  victory  upon  Lake  Erie,  630, 
631,  battle  of  Chippewa,  643,  battle  of  Lundy's  Lane, 
645,  sortie  from  Fort  Erie,  645,  burning  of  Washing- 
ton, 647,  Baltimore  assailed,  651,  victory  upon  Lake 
Champlain,  653,  thrilling  defense  of  the  General 
Armstrong,  655,  657,  defense  of  New  Orleans,  659. 

Battles,  the  year  of  (Revolutionary),  152-191. 

Baum,  Colonel  (Hessian),  170. 

Bauman,  Colonel,  city  postmaster,  328,  display  of  fire- 
works, 338. 

Baurmeister,  General  (Hessian),  132. 

Bayard,  Colonel  John  (judge),  88. 

Bayard,  James  Ashton  (son  of  above),  marriage  of,  88, 
639,  death  of,  668. 

Bayard,  Colonel  Nicholas,  house  of,  88,  courtesies  to 
Lady  Stirling,  206,  farm  of,  571. 

Bayard,  Samuel,  married  Blartha  Pintard,  88,  founding 
Hist.  Soc.,  505,  510. 

Bayard,  Samuel,  Jr.  (secretary  of  Province),  88,  206. 

Bayard,  Hon.  Thomas  F.,  U.  S.  Senator,  88. 

Bayard,  William,  buildings  burned  in  1778,  207, 671, 682, 
painting  of  theater  by  Searle,  (note)  685,  on  committee 
to  reinstate  Clinton,  (note)  690,  696,  712. 

Bayard,  William,  Jr.,  portrait,  Interior  of  Park  Theater, 
(note)  685. 

Bayard  country-seat,  327,  569,  571. 

Bayard  Hill,  fortified,  125,  569. 

Bayard  arms,  88. 

Baylais,  Hon.  William,  777. 

Baylor,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  killed  at  Old  Tappan,  211. 

Beach,  Capt.  Elnathan,  wife  of,  (note)  568. 

Beach,  Rev.  Dr.  Abraham  (son  of  above),  468,  sketch 
of,  568,  children  of,  (note)  569. 

Beach,  Daniel,  516. 

Beauharnais,  Hortense  Eugenie,  687. 

Beaujolais,  Count  de,  447. 

Bedford  Hou.se,  description  and  illustration  of,  400. 

Bedford,  burned  by  the  British,  223. 

Beekman,  James  W.,  765,  779. 
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Beelcmiin , David,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hundred, 
26. 

Beekman,  Gerard  H.,  bouse  of,  308. 

Beekman,  Colonel  Henry,  wife  of,  (note)  547. 

Beekman,  James,  flight  of,  137,  member  of  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  282,  wife  of,  304. 

Beekman,  James,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hun- 
dred, 26,  member  of  New  York  Provincial  Congress, 

31,  residence  of,  188,  522. 

Beekman,  John  K.,  building  Park  Theater,  683,  portrait 
in  Interior  of  Park  Theater,  685. 

Beekman,  Dr.  Stephen,  wife  of,  119. 

Beekman,  Theophilus,  wife  of,  78. 

Beekman,  Gilbert  L.,  daughter  of,  782. 

Beekman,  Dr.  William,  daughter  of,  298. 

Beekman  Mansion,  136,  greenhouse  of,  136,  304. 

Beers,  Deacon  Nathan,  222. 

Beers,  Joseph  D.,  735. 

Belcher,  Governor,  old  mansion  of,  233. 

Belknap,  Rev.  Jeremy,  D.D. , clergyman  and  historian, 
507,  508. 

Belknap,  Aaron  B.,  765. 

Bell,  Isaac,  773. 

Bell,  William,  portrait  in  Interior  Park  Theater,  686. 

Bell,  Thomas  (Philadelphia),  wife  of,  427. 

Bellingham  entertaining  Lion  Gardiner  in  1635,  634. 

Bellows,  Rev.  Dr.  Henry,  774,  778. 

Belmont,  August,  783. 

Benedict,  Erastus  Corning,  Chancellor  of  University, 
lawyer,  author,  educator,  283,  662,  764. 

Benedict,  George  Wyllys  (son  of  Rev.  Joel),  professor, 
662. 

Benedict,  Benjamin  Lincoln,  journalist,  (note)  662. 

Benedict,  General  James,  vote  of  thanks  to,  689,  wife  of, 
690,  (note)  692. 

Benedict,  Judge  Charles  Linnaeus,  662. 

Benedict,  George  Greenville,  editor,  (note)  662. 

Benedict,  Rev.  Joel,  662. 

Benedict,  Robert  Dewey,  662. 

Benedict,  Colonel,  brilliant  exploit  of,  626. 

Benevolent  societies  and  institutions,  number  of,  763. 

Bennett,  James  Gordon,  founder  of  New  York  Herald, 
738. 

Benson,  Judge  Egbert,  statesman,  jurist,  and  scholar, 

32,  personal  note,  163,  superintending  embarkation 
of  loyalists,  272,  counterfeit  money  of,  292,  character, 
299,  resolutions,  320,  escorting  Washington,  336,  345, 
354, 468,475,  portrait,  505,  president  of  Hist.  Soc.,  509, 
family  of,  (note)  509,  510,  in  Congress,  623. 

Benson,  Robert  (brother  of  Judge  Egbert),  member  of 
Committee  of  One  Hundred,  25,  secretary  of  provincial 
congress,  88,  89,  secretary  of  convention  for  estab- 
lishing a state  government,  162,  reading  constitu- 
tion, 162,  clerk  of  senate,  279  , 300,  family  note,  509, 
510. 

Benson,  Robert,  in  Columbia  College,  469. 

Benson  family,  509,  510. 

Berrian,  John,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hundred, 
25,  90. 

Berrian,  William,  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  718. 

Berry,  John,  portrait  in  Interior  of  Park  Theater,  685. 

Bethune,  Mrs.  Divie  (Joanna),  467,  active  in  Orphan 
Asylum,  -523,  establishing  Sabbath  schools,  679. 

Bethune,  Rev.  George  Washington  (son  of  Mrs.  Joanna), 
523 

Betts,  George  F.,  766 

Beverley  mansion,  216,  escape  of  Arnold,  247,  248 

Bibby,  Edward  N.,  wife  of,  401. 

Bibby , Gouverneur  S. , portrait  in  Interior  Park  Theater, 
(note)  685- 

Bibby,  Thomas,  portrait  in  Interior  Park  Theater,  685. 

Bicker,  Victor,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hundred, 
25. 

Biddle,  Captain  (naval  commander),  663. 

Bingham,  Mrs  , daughters  of,  430 

Bird,  Colonel  (British),  158,  killed  at  battle  of  German- 
town, 181. 

Bishop,  Nathan,  765. 

Bissell,  John,  one  of  the  founders  of  Windsor,  358. 

Bissell,  Daniel,  brigadier-general,  642. 

Bissell,  Epaphras,  married  Jerusha  Wolcott,  358. 

Bissell,  Edward  (son  of  above),  married  Jane  Ann  Maria 
Reed,  358. 

Bissell,  Dr.  Arthur,  married  Anna  Browne,  family 
note,  358. 


Blackwell’s  Island,  charitable  institutions,  737. 

Blair,  John  (Va).,  341,  376. 

Bland,  Colonel,  347. 

Blatchford,  Richard  M.,  773. 

Bleecker,  Anthony  L.,  vestryman  of  Trinity  Church, 
367,  secretary  of  City  Dispensary,  468,  founding  Hist. 
Soc.,  505,  506,  511,  519. 

Bleecker,  Barent,  578. 

Bleecker,  James,  468. 

Bleecker,  Leonard,  468,  treasurer  Free  School  Society, 

516,  517. 

Bleecker,  Judge  Henry,  163. 

Blind  Asylum,  erected  1839,  720. 

Blockade  of  New  York  City,  621,  632. 

Bloom,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  wounded,  610. 

Bloomfield,  Joseph,  governor  of  New  Jersey,  590,  607, 
Bloomingdale  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  518. 

Board  of  Health,  784,  785. 

Boerum,  Simon,  delegate  to  Second  Continental  Con- 
gress, 19, (note) 20. 

Bogardus,  General  Robert,  690 

Bogert,  Michael,  of  Committee  of  One  Hundred,  26. 

Bogert,  Van  De,  784. 

Boggs,  James,  president  of  Phoenix  Bank,  384. 

Bolton,  Thomas,  700,  member  of  common  council,  (note) 
702. 

Bolton,  Anthony,  323. 

Bonaparte,  Jerome,  483,  marriage  of,  488. 

Bonaparte,  Joseph,  527 
Bonaparte,  Lucien,  527. 

Bonaparte,  Napoleon  (Emperor),  454,  458,  460,  487, 
541,588. 

Boorman,  James,  residence  of,  720,  773. 

Boreel,  Francis  R.,  grand  chamberlain  to  King  of  Hol- 
land, 754. 

Boston,  city  of,  population,  24,  41,  42,  56,  evacuation 
by  British,  69,  617,  reception  to  Captain  Lawrence, 
624. 

Botanical  Garden,  Elgin,  situation  of,  511,  647. 

Bouck,  William  C.  (governor),  canal  commissioner,  677. 
Boudinot,  Elias,  333,  president  American  Bible  Society, 
679. 

Boudinot,  Elisha,  233. 

Boulton  & Watt,  builds  engine,  533. 

Bourne,  William  Gland,  A.M.,  516. 

Bowden,  Rev.  Dr.  John,  514. 

Bowdoin,  Governor  James  (Mass.),  daughter  of,  302 
Bowen,  Rev.  Dr.  Nathaniel,  rector  of  Grace  Church, 
562. 

I Bowen,  Henry  C.,  766. 

Bowery,  435. 

Bowery  House,  209. 

Bowling-Green,  92,  480,  486. 

Bowman,  John,  688. 

Bowne,  Daniel,  daughter  married  Walter  Franklin, 
(note)  331. 

Bowne,  Robert,  original  corporator  of  public  schools, 

517,  578. 

Bowne,  Robert  H.,  on  committee  to  reinstate  Clinton, 
(note)  690. 

Bowne,  Walter,  mayor  of  New  York,  daughter  of,  (note) 
<’24 

! Boyd,  John  J.,  portrait  in  Interior  Park  Theater,  (note) 

! 686. 

I Boyd,  John  Parker,  590. 

Boyd,  William,  corpdrator  of  public  schools,  518. 
Brackenridge,  Judge,  530. 

Bradford,  William,  attorney-general,  405,  416. 
Bradhurst,  Mansel,  on  committee  to  reinstate  Clinton, 
(note)  690. 

Bradish,  Luther,  president  Hist.  Soc.,  515,  764. 

Bradish,  Miss,  666 

Bradley,  Hon  Joseph  P.,  wife  of,  426,  427. 

Brady,  Judge,  wife  of,  709,  773. 

Brant,  Joseph  (Indian  chief),  in  England,  69,  169,  at 
Wyoming,  205,  217,  249. 

Brant,  John,  Indian  chief  (son  of  above),  605. 

Brasher,  Abraham,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hun- 
dred, 25. 

Brasier,  Abraham,  member  of  New  Y’ork  Provincial 
Committee,  31. 

Break-Neck  Hill,  why  so  called,  131. 

Breckenridge,  Hugh  Henry,  (note)  82. 

Breese,  Sidney,  epitaph  of,  745. 
i Breese,  Judge  Samuel,  family  of,  745. 
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Brehan,  Madame  de,  sister  of  the  French  minister,  303, 
338,  in  society,  341,  painted  Washington’s  miniature, 
347,348. 

Brevoort  farm,  571. 

Brevoort,  Henry,  530,  mansion  of,  573, 574, 630,  portrait. 
Interior  of  Park  Theater,  685,  daughter  of,  753, 
trustee  of  Astor  Library,  755. 

Brevoort,  J.  Carson,  wife  of,  510. 

Brick  Church  in  1783,  275,  276,  558,  576, 577. 

Bridgewater,  Earl  of,  532. 

Bridge  over  East  River,  784. 

Brinckerhoff,  Abraham,  member  of  Committee  of  One 
Hundred,  26. 

Brinckerhoff,  Dirck,  member  of  New  York  Provincial 
Convention,  31. 

Bristed,  Rev.  John,  wife  of,  753. 

Bristed,  Charles  Astor,  wife  of,  753,  755. 

Broadway,  435,  diagram  of,  in  1810,  572,  regulation  of, 
573. 

Broadhead,  John  Romeyn,  historian,  705. 

Brock,  General  Sir  Isaac,  600,  activity  of,  601,  608,  609, 
mourning  for,  611. 

Bronson,  Green  C.,  773. 

Bronx  River,  survey  of,  449,  513,  709. 

Brooklyn  Heights,  fortified,  646. 

Brooks,  Erastus  (editor),  739. 

Brooks,  James  (of  New  York  Express),  739. 

Brooks,  Captain  David,  U.  S,  A.,  wife  of,  768. 

Broom,  John,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hundred, 
25,  of  committee  to  frame  Constitution,  161. 

Broom,  Samuel,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hun- 
dred, 26,  383. 

Broome,  Lieutenant-Governor,  89,  in  Federal  proces- 
sion, 326,  member  of  Tontine  Association,  383,  director 
of  first  missionary  society,  468,  death  of,  575. 

Broome,  Lieutenant  James,  death  of,  625. 

Brower,  Cornelius,  469. 

Brower,  Jacob,  469. 

Brower,  John,  469. 

Brown,  Charles  Brockden  (author),  468,  519,  527,  mem- 
ber Hist.  Soc  , 554. 

Brown,  General  Jacob,  defending  Sackett’s  Harbor,  628, 
early  career  of,  (note)  628,  major-general,  642,  captures 
Fort  Erie,  and  victorious  at  Chippewa,  643,  644, 
sortie  from  Fort  Erie,  645,  gold  box  of,  646 

Brown,  Noah,  on  committee  to  reinstate  Clinton, 
(note)  690. 

Browne,  Sir  Anthony,  England,  descendants  of,  358. 

Browne,  Thomas,  one  of  the  founders  of  Rye,  N.  Y.,  358. 

Browne,  Judge,  daughter  married  Dr  Arthur  Bissell, 
358. 

Bruce,  Dr.  Archibald  (professor  of  mineralogy),  514. 

Bruen,  Dr.  Alexander  M.,  wife  of,  401. 

Bryant,  VYilliam  Cullen,  740,  742,  portrait  of,  776,  778, 
779. 

Buchanan,  James,  President,  39,  772. 

Buchanan,  Thomas,  member  of  Committee  of  One 
Hundred,  26. 

Buchanan,  Walter,  member  of  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
282. 

Buckley,  Phineas  H.,  daughter  of,  768. 

Buckmaster,  George,  of  Committee  of  Defense,  646. 

Budd,  Lieutenant,  625. 

Buel,  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel,  417. 

Bull,  Joseph,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hundred,  25. 

Bunce,  Geo.,  & Co.,  454. 

Bunker  Hill,  fortified,  41,  42,  43,  fighting  at,  44,45, 
tidings  of,  50,  59,  103,  corner-stone  of  monument, 
694,  769. 

Burgoyne,  General,  reached  Boston,  38,  approaching 
from  Canada,  167,  sends  troops  to  Bennington,  170, 
171,  moving  towards  Albany,  172,  177,  battle  of  Sar- 
atoga, 179, 185,  surrender  of,  186,  at  Schuyler  man- 
sion, 187,  conduct  of  army  in  Massachusetts,  190,  in 
Parliament,  214. 

Burke,  Edmund,  52,  55,  213,  assailing  ministry,  258. 
259. 

Burke,  Judge,  456. 

Burling.  Lancaster,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hun- 
dred, 26. 

Burnet,  Dr.  William,  426. 

Burnet,  Dr.  William,  daughter  of,  426. 

Burr,  Aaron,  in  Canada,  54  , 55,  (note)  82,  age  of,  104, 
valor  of,  126,  reconnoiters,  203,  at  New  Haven,  221, 
character  of,  as  a lawyer,  299,  314,  elected  senator. 


380,  description  and  marriage  of,  381,  383,  384,  ques- 
tion submitted  to,  385,  correspondence  in  cipher,  386, 
389,  Washington’s  opinion  of,  396,  430,  482,  intrigues 
of,  4.54,  defeat  of,  455,  456,  opinions  of,  457,  460,  po- 
litical skill  of,  461,  463,  465,  466,  470,  elected  Vice- 
President,  473,  474,  ambition  of,  478,  479,  style  of 
living  of,  482,  dining,  484,  488,  independent  candi- 
date for  governor,  489,  defeated,  490,  491,  challenges 
and  kills  Hamilton,  492,  public  sentiment,  494,  496, 
indifference  of,  497,  498,  flight  of,  499,  presiding  over 
U.  S.  Senate,  500,  trial  of,  539,  schemes,  540,  poverty, 
553,  affliction,  614. 

Burr,  Theodosia  (daughter  of  above),  478,  at  Richmond 
Hill,  482,  marriage  of,  483,  portrait,  484,  488,  540, 
fate  of,  614. 

Burrows,  Captain,  death  of,  638. 

Burt,  James,  Presidential  elector,  1800,  464. 

Burtsell,  William  member  of  common  council,  702. 

Bushnell,  David,  inventor  of  submarine  war-machine, 
98,  99,  powder-kegs,  199. 

Bussing,  Abraham,  516. 

Butler,  John,  at  Massacre  of  Wyoming,  205. 

Butler,  Walter  (son  of  abovel,  at  massacre  of  Cherry 
Valley,  205. 

Butler,  Colonel  Zebulon,  defending  Wyoming,  205. 

Butler,  Colonel  Richard  (patriot),  211,  at  storming  of 
Stony  Point,  224,  225. 

Butler,  Pierce  (of  family  of  dukes  of  Ormond),  in  First 
Congress,  346. 

Byron,  Admiral,  successor  of  Lord  Howe,  204,  opera- 
tions of,  213. 

Byvank,  Petrus,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hun- 
dred, 26. 

C. 

Cabot,  John  and  Sebastian,  55. 

Cadwallader,  General  John,  at  battle  of  Trenton,  150. 

Caldwell,  Rev.  James,  232,  wife  murdered,  239,  at  battle 
of  Springfield,  241. 

Caldwell,  John,  39,  382. 

Calhoun,  John  C.,  39,  590,  Vice-President,  693. 

California,  discovery  of  gold  in,  751,  bishop  of,  752. 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  camp  in,  24,  42,  59,  70. 

Camden,  Earl  of  (Charles  Pratt),  12. 

Camp,  Hugh  N.,  766. 

Campbell,  George  W.  (Secretary  of  Treasury),  661. 

Campbell,  D.  P.,  portrait.  Interior  Park  Theater,  686. 

Canal,  Erie.  See  E. 

Canal  Street,  423,  467,  565,  566. 

Cantine,  Moses,  675. 

Capitol,  National,  controversy  concerning  site  of,  373. 

Capitol  at  Washington,  464,  burning  by  British,  647. 

Capron,  Seth,  establishing  cotton  and  wool  factories  in 
New  York,  family,  (note)  545. 

Capron,  General  Horace  (son  of  above),  545. 

Carden,  Captain  (British  naval  commander),  618. 

Carey,  Henry,  portrait.  Interior  Park  Theater,  685. 

Carey,  John,  wife  of,  753. 

Carey,  Matthew,  publisher,  525. 

Carleton,  Governor  Sir  Guy,  51,  55,  137,  removed  from 
the  government  of  Canada,  195,  supersedes  Clinton, 
271,  remedying  evils  in  New  York,  272,  evacuates  New 
York,  273,  274. 

Carlisle,  Lord,  in  Philadelphia,  201. 

Carman,  Nicholas,  vestryman.  Trinity  Church,  367. 

Carr6  Louis,  Huguenot,  estate  of,  210. 

Carroll,  Charles,  of  Carrollton,  commissioner  to  Canada, 
72, 196,  336,  846,  367. 

Carroll,  John  (Catholic  clergyman),  commissioner  to 
Canada,  72. 

Carter,  Rev.  Abiel,  wife  of,  (note)  569. 

Cass,  Lewis  (Secretary  of  State),  591,  592. 

Castle  Garden,  661,  Lafayette  landing  at,  692,  Jenny 
Lind,  771. 

Cathcart,  Earl  of  (William  Shaw),  protects  Miss  Susan 
Livingston,  218,  at  Colonel  Abraham  Gardiner’s,  273. 

Cathedral,  St.  Patrick’s,  illustration  of,  759. 

Catlin,  Lynde,  on  committee  to  reinstate  Clinton,  (note) 
690. 

Cavendish,  Lord,  172,  remarks  of,  259. 

Cebra,  John  Yates,  704. 

Central  Park,  purchase  of  site,  768. 

Century  Club,  founded,  779. 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  105,  gift  of,  705* 
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Chambers,  Rev.  Dr.  Talbot  W.,  760. 

Champagny,  M.,  French  minister,  543. 

Champlain,  Lake,  expedition  over,  53,  crossed  by  the 
commissioners,  72,  naval  victory  on,  652. 

Chandler,  Dr.  (Elizabethtown),  507. 

Chandler,  General,  captured,  628. 

Chanler,  John  Winthrop,  wife  of,  753. 

Chapman,  Henry  Grafton,  wife  of,  401. 

Charaud,  W. , portrait.  Interior  Park  Theater  (note),  686. 

Charitable  institutions,  737,  763,  764,  765. 

Charleston,  S.  C.,  capture  of,  by  British,  237,  238. 

Charlestown,  Mass.,  flight  of  people,  24,  heights  of,  41, 
42,  44,  burning  of,  45. 

Charlier,  Professor  Elie,  780. 

Charlier  Institute  for  boys,  780. 

Charlton,  Dr.  John,  marriage  of,  305,  trustee  City  Dis- 
pensary, 468. 

Chase,  Samuel  (Md.),  commissioner  to  Canada,  72,  im- 
peached as  judge,  500. 

Chastellux,  Marquis  de,  253. 

Chatham,  Earl  of  (William  Pitt),  speech,  13,  14,  15, 
opposing  the  war,  173,  192,  194,  death  of,  195. 

Chatterton  Hill,  battle  at,  141. 

Chauncey,  Captain  Isaac,  portrait  of,  605,  606,  creating 
fleets  on  the  lakes,  619,  627,  calls  Perry  to  his  aid, 
631,  642,  644,  653,  702, 

Chauncey,  Lieutenant  Wolcott,  628. 

Cheetham,  James  (editor),  478,  character  of,  479,  480, 
543,  548. 

Cherry  Valley,  massacre  of  inhabitants,  205. 

Chesapeake,  frigate,  attacked  by  British,  541,  543,  625, 
capture  of,  626. 

Chester,  Earl  of,  descendants  of,  660. 

Chester,  John,  daughter  of,  660. 

Chicago,  site  ceded,  415,  massacre  at,  602. 

Cholera,  Asiatic,  terrible  ravages  of,  722. 

Church,  John  B.,  456,  477. 

Churches.  St.  Paul’s,  90,  North,  122,  Brick  Church,  90, 
Trinity  and  Lutheran,  burned,  135,  converted  into 
prisons,  151,  in  N.  J.,  desecrated  by  British,  155,  con- 
dition of,  after  the  Revolution,  275,  schools  of,  282, 
Baptist,  284,  St.  Paul’s,  visited  Isy  President  Washing- 
ton, 354,  Trinity  rebuilt  and  consecrated,  367,  Third 
Presbyterian  built,  466,  Scotch  Presbyterian,  466, Wall 
Street  Presbyterian,  466,  John  Street  Methodist,  467, 
Forsyth  Street  Methodist,  467,  Duane  Street  Method- 
ist, 467,  Two-Mile  Stone  Methodist,  467,  St.  Mark’s 
Episcopal,  514, Wall  Street  Presbyterian  (rebuilt),  559, 
Rutger  Street  Church,  559,  Spring  Street  Presbyte- 
rian, 559,  Canal  Street  Pres^terian,  559,  Murray 
Street  Presbyterian,  560,  St.  John’s  Episcopal,  erected, 
560,  illustration  of,  561,  Christ,  Episcopal,  561,  St.  Ste- 
phen’s Episcopal,  561,  French,  561,  Grace,  Episcopal, 
562,  Zion,  562,  number  of,  in  1880,  architecture,  etc., 
758,  St.  Patrick’s,  759,  Grace,  St.  Thomas,  Dutch 
Reformed.  Madison  Square  Church,  and  others,  760, 
761,  762.  ' 

Cincinnati,  Society  of  the,  organization  of,  273,  waiting 
on  the  President  in  1789,346,369,  378,492,  resolu- 
tions of,  495,  tomb  to  Hamilton,  503,  welcoming  La- 
fayette, 691,  698. 

Cisco,  John  J.,  773. 

City  Hall,  council-room  of,  47,  reading  Declaration  of 
Independence,  93,  debtors’  prison,  124,  library  plun- 
dered, 134,  appropriated  to  Congress,  289,  291,  en- 
larged, 329,  erection  of  City  Hall,  486, 554,  description 
of,  556,  612,  632,  scenes  at,  769,  770. 

City  Hall  Park,  defenses,  90,  description  of,  556, 
illustrated,  557,  701,  meeting  in,  589,  646,  666,  689. 

City  Hotel  (in  Broadway),  illustration  of,  554,  banquet 
to  the  war  heroes,  619  , 620,  Lafayette  entertained, 
692. 

Civil  war,  effects  of,  273,  the  late,  772,  777. 

Claflin,  Horace  B.  (merchant),  766. 

Clapp,  President  (Yale  College),  daughter  of,  160. 

Clark,  Richard,  323. 

Clarke,  Bayard,  779. 

Clarke,  David,  (note)  560. 

Clarke,  Sir  Francis,  aid  to  Burgoyne,  killed  at  Sara- 
toga, 183. 

Clark,  Lewis  Gaylord  (editor),  740. 

Clark,  Thomas,  country-seat  of,  134,  daughter  of,  135. 

Clarkson,  Rev.  David,  birth  of,  34,  wife  of,  35. 

Clarkson,  Matthew  (son  ofabove),  secretary  of  Province, 
family  of,  34,  children  of,  35. 


Clarkson,  Hon.  David  (son  of  Secretary  Matthew),  34. 

Clarkson,  David  (son  of  Hon.  David),  member  of  Com- 
mittee of  One  Hundred,  26,  member  of  New  York 
Provincial  Congress,  31,  character  of,  34,  family, 
35  (note),  advanced  money  to  government,  36,  house 
plundered,  101,  return  to  Flatbush,  102,  country-seat 
of,  261. 

Clarkson,  General  Matthew,  distinguished  soldier  and 
citizen  (son  of  David  above),  36, 102,  at  battle  of  Sara- 
toga, 184,  aid  to  General  Lincoln,  256,  Regent  of  the 
University,  284,  marriage  of,  304,  Vestryman  of  Trin- 
ity Church,  367,  character  and  residence  of,  389,  con- 
nected with  Jay  family,  401,  418,  468,  corporator  of 
public  schools,  517,  on  committee  to  reinstate  Clinton, 
690,  prison  commissioner,  736,  daughter  of,  767. 

Clarkson,  David  (brother  of  General  Matthew),  36,  102. 

Clarkson,  Matthew  (mayor  of  Philadelphia),  416. 

Clermont,  seat  of  the  Livingstons,  burned  by  British, 
189,  reception  of  Lafayette,  371,  Lafayette’s  visit  at, 
695. 

Clinton,  Sir  Henry,  reaches  Boston,  38,  56,  in  New 
York,  64,  repulsed  at  Charlestown,  98,  battle  of  Long 
Island,  109,  on  Murray  Hill,  126,  128,  at  White 
Plains,  141,  met  Lafayette  in  London,  174,  desolating 
New  Jersey,  175,  message  to  Burgoyne  intercepted  by 
Governor  Clinton,  180,  sailing  up  the  Hudson,  181, 
capturing  Forts  Montgomery  and  Clinton,  182,  burns 
Kingston,  187,  188,  falls  back  to  New  York,  189,  ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief  of  British  forces,  195, 
199,  201,  evacuates  Philadelphia,  202,  at  New  York 
City,  203,  204  exasperating  raids,  211,  213,  214,  cap- 
tures Verplanck  Point  and  Stony  Point,  219,  at 
Southampton,  L.  I.,  220,  222,  withdraws  troops  from 
Verplanck  Point,  223,  reoccupies  Stony  Point,  226, 
disconcerted,  227,  captures  Charleston,  237,  returns 
to  New  York,  241,242,  at  Easthampton,  243,  efforts  to 
save  Andre,  248,  249,  250,  fortifies  New  York,  253, 
chagrin  of,  255,  257,  superseded  by  Carleton,  271. 

Clinton  Academy,  422. 

Clinton,  Charles  (colonel),  officer  in  French  war,  74, 
family  of,  118. 

Clinton,  General  James  (son  of  above),  member  of  the 
New  York  Provincial  Congress,  31,  47,  commanding 
in  the  Highlands,  74,  94,  age  of,  104,  112,  wife  of,  119, 
commanding  Fort  Clinton,  181,  escape  of,  182,  among 
Indians,  217,  trial  of  Andrd,  248,  249,  placing  son  in 
Columbia  College,  283. 

Clinton,  George  (son  of  James),  wife  of,  331. 

Clinton,  De  Witt  (son  of  James),  55,  119,  first  student 
of  Columbia  College,  283,  331,  362,  422,  478,  duel  of, 
485,  mayor,  487,  495,  founding  Hist.  Soc.,  505,  canal 
policy  of,  506,  description  of,  511,  B’reemason,  512, 
president  Hist.  Soc.,  515,  donation  of,  516,  corporator 
of  public  schools,  517,  518,  526,  mayor,  543,  545, 
547,  removed  from,  and  restored  to  mayoralty,  553, 
lieutenant-governor,  575,  579,  596,  612,  614,  presiding 
at  banquet,  620,  621,  re-appointed  mayor,  623,  war 
measures,  642,  presents  freedom  of  city  to  Brown, 
645,  portrait  of,  669,  670,  canal  memorial  of,  671, 
president  of  canal  commission,  673,  675,  beginning 
canal,  676,  predictions  of,  677,  governor  four  terms, 
677,  beneficence  of,  678,  recommendations  of,  680, 688, 
appearance  of,  689,  welcoming  committee,  690,  re- 
elected governor,  691,  visits  Ohio.  694,  triumphant 
canal  journey,  697,  711,  death  of,  714,  family  of,  715. 

Clinton,  Mrs.,  portrait  in  interior  Park  Theater,  685. 

Clinton,  George  W.  (son  of  De  Witt),  715. 

Clinton,  George  (governor  of  N.  Y.,  Vice-President  of 
U.  S. ),  in  Legislature,  16,  delegate  to  second  Continen- 
tal Congress,  19,  arms  of,  20,  39,  46,  adviser  of  Wash- 
ington, 74,  commanding  militia,  94,  age  of,  104,  votes 
to  defend  city,  117,  portrait  of,  118,  family  of,  119,  at 
battle  of  Harlem  Heights,  129,  154,  elected  governor, 
163,  commands  fort  against  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  181, 
escape,  182,  observations  for  fort,  191,  217,  249,  in- 
specting posts  and  battle-grounds  with  Washington, 
273,  in  charge  of  New  York  City,  274,  278,  Cha.  cellor 
of  University,  283,  opposes  Congress,  292,  dines  John 
Quincy  Adams,  294,  residence  of,  304,  suppressing 
“ doctors’  mob,”  307,308,  309,  ideas  of  Constitution, 
318,  presiding  over  New  York  convention,  320,  321, 
daughter  marries  Minister  Genet,  331,  receiving 
Washington,  333, 334,  dining  with  President,  341,  343, 
348,  354,  363,  367,  376,  378,  382,  renominated  gov- 
ernor, 384,  election  of,  386,  406,  416,  417,  435,  461, 
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463,  465,  re-elected  governor,  474,  479  , 548,  elected 
Vice-President,  551,  member  of  Hist.  Soc.,  555,  578, 
death  of,  595,  tomb  of,  596. 

Clinton,  George  (son  of  above),  wife  of,  20, 119. 

Clopper,  Cornelius,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hun- 
dred, 26. 

Clowes,  Peter,  member  of  New  York  Provincial  Con- 
gress, 32. 

Clubs,  founding  of,  the  Moot  Club,  32,  Drone  Club,  468, 
Krout  Club,  513,  514,  Friendly  Club,  519,  Bread  and 
Cheese  Club,  706,  Sketch  Club,  Hone  Club,  Union 
Club,  Kent  Club,  707,  Union  League  Club,  778,779, 
Century  Club,  Knickerbocker  Club,  Manhattan  Club, 
Travelers’  Club,  Lotus  Club,  St.  Nicholas  Club,  779. 

Clymer,  George,  in  the  convention,  314. 

Coats,  Rev.  Michael,  467. 

Cochrane,  Admiral  Sir  Alexander  (British  naval  com- 
mander), 654,  656,  663. 

Cochrane,  Dr.  John,  attending  Lafayette,  portrait  and 
family  of,  215,  wife  invited  to  dine  by  Washington, 
227,  228,  in  Morristown,  234,  Regent  of  the  Univer- 
sity, 384,  reputation  of,  and  residence,  305,  house 
ransacked  by  mob,  307- 

Cochrane,  James  (son  of  Dr.  John),  215,  404. 

Cochrane,  Walter  L.  (son  of  Dr  John),  215. 

Cochrane,  General  John  (son  of  Walter  L.),  215. 

Cochrane,  Rev.  Dr.  William,  283. 

Cockburn,  Admiral,  vandalism  of,  632,  651. 

Coe,  John,  member  of  Provincial  Congress,  81. 

Cogswell,  Dr.  Joseph  G. , superintendent  of  Astor  Li- 
brary, 755. 

Colden,  Lieutenant-Governor  Cadwallader,  letter  of,  16, 
opinion  of,  19,  26,  addressed  by  Committee  of  One 
Hundred,  30,  reply  of,  31,  death  of,  137,  great-grand- 
son of,  642. 

Colden,  Cadwallader  (son  of  Lieut. -Gov.),  born  1722, 
loyalist,  sent  to  New  York  by  committee  on  con- 
spiracy, 169,  206. 

Colden,  Dr.  David  (son  of  Lieut.-Gov.),  born  1733,  died 
in  England  in  1784. 

Colden,  Cadwallader  David  (son  of  Dr.  David),  583,  649, 
portrait  of,  650,  674,  mayor,  680,  685,  690,  696, 
memoir  of  canal,  699. 

Colden,  David  F.,  722. 

Cole,  Colonel,  dined  with  President  Washington,  354. 

Coleman,  William,  editor  of  Evening  Post,  478,  char- 
ELCtd*  of  470 

Colfax,  Schuyler  (Vice-President),  233. 

Colfax,  William,  commanding  Washington’s  guard,  233. 

Collect,  the  Fresh-Water  Pond,  34. 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  524,  525. 

Colles,  Christopher,  birth  and  death  of,  (note)  597. 

Collier,  Rev.  William,  284. 

Collins,  Isaac  (editor),  175 

Collins,  Joseph  B.,  763. 

Columbia  College,  students  of,  77,  82,  used  as  a hos- 
pital, 134,  revived,  282,  283,  435,  description  of,  468, 
students,  469,  495,  reputation  of,  518,  medical  school, 
525,  705,  mourning  for  Clinton,  715,  celebration  of 
semi-centennial  anniversary,  741. 

Commercial  Advertiser,  New  York,  founded,  453. 

Commissioners  of  Health,  423 

Committee  of  Sixty,  testing  mind  of  New  York,  19, 
meeting  of,  22. 

Committee  of  One  Hundred,  names  of,  25,  26,  30,  31. 

Committee  on  Conspiracy,  appointed,  74.  exertions  of, 
77,  duties  of,  80,  105. 

Committee  on  Constitution  of  New  York,  161,  162. 

Conckling,  Judge  Alfred,  with  Clinton  in  Ohio,  694. 

Conckling,  Jeremiah,  wife  of,  635. 

Condition  of  affairs,  distressing,  in  1786,  293. 

Conflicting  opinions  of  the  men  of  1775,  91. 

Congress,  First  Continental,  proceedings  of,  reaching 
England,  12. 

Congress,  Second  Continental,  delegates  to,  19,  25, 
New  England  delegates,  27,  character  of,  29,  30,  ses- 
sion of,  36,  37,  38,  creating  an  army,  41,  45,  46,  47, 
51,  52,  57,  59,  71,  credit  of,  72,  establishing  war-office, 
73,  74,  77,  80,  considers  independence,  91,  92,  116, 
138,  begging  for  troops,  146,  retires  to  Baltimore,  148, 
borrows  money  of  France,  151,  borrows  money  from 
house  to  house,  152,  moves  to  Lancaster,  thence  to 
Yorktown,  178,  agents  of,  186,  influenced  against 
Washington,  189,  resolutions  of,  200,  discussing  cere- 
monials, 204,  reception  of  the  first  French  minister, 


205,  216,  weakness  of,  217,  237,  238,  censuring  com- 
missioners in  France,  267,  credit  mistrusted,  271,272, 
Washington’s  resignation,  278,  appointing  secretary 
of  foreign  affairs,  288, 291,  financial  troubles,  292. 

Congress,  First  Federal,  election  of,  331,  counting  votes, 
332,  receiving  Washington,  336,  359,  important  busi- 
ness before,  361,  secession  threatened,  374,  adjourns, 
376,  opening  third  session,  379,  380  , 394,  divided  in 
opinion,  397,  410,  excitement  in,  420,  vote  on  treaty, 
421,  vigorous  measures  of,  451,  472,  passes  bill  of 
embargo,  541,  622,  appropriations,  668,  rewards  to 
Lafayette,  691. 

Congress,  Provincial  (of  New  York),  23,  organization, 
31,  first  vote  of,  36,  opened  with  prayer,  37,  45,  47, 
48,  second,  49,  52,  57,  disarming  tories,  59,  manage- 
ment of  affairs,  63,  character  of,  64,  appoints  com- 
mittee on  conspiracy,  74,  77,  resolutions  of,  78,  elec- 
tion, 84,  86,  87,  reading  declaration  of  independence, 
93,  at  White  Plains,  106, 107, 115. 

Connecticut  Farms,  burnt  by  Briti.sh,  239. 

Conner,  Richard,  member  of  New  York  Provincial  Con- 
gress, 32. 

Connery,  Nicholas,  79. 

Constable,  William,  323. 

Constant,  Joseph,  corporator  of  public  schools,  517. 

Constitution,  State  of  New  York,  framing  of,  161,  adop- 
tion and  publishing  of,  162. 

Constitution,  United  States,  framers  of,  312-317,  signed, 
318,  adoption  of,  319-321,  celebration,  321-328. 

Convention,  at  Annapolis  in  1786,  293. 

Convention,  constitutional,  of  New  York  in  1777,  161. 

Convention,  Hartford,  663. 

Convention,  Federal,  framing  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  311,  description  of  members,  312,  313,  314, 
315,  signing  of  constitution  and  adjournment  of,  318. 

Convention,  New  York,  on  adoption  of  Federal  Consti- 
tution, 320,  321. 

Convention, 'New  York  Revolutionary,  19,  adjournment 
of,  21,  expiration  of  powers,  25. 

Conway,  Lord  (Henry  Seymour),  258. 

Conway,  Count  de  (Thomas),  a general,  born  in  Ireland 
in  1733,  came  to  America  in  1777,  and  became  a 
brigadier  in  Washington’s  army,  189. 

Cooke,  Governor  Nicholas  (R.  I.),  89. 

Cooke,  George  Frederick  (actor),  557,  birth  and  burial 
of,  558. 

Cooper,  Dr.  Charles  D.,  letters  of,  491. 

Cooper,  James  Fenimore  (novelist),  526,  706,  at  Irving 
dinner,  722,  at  dinner  to  Edward  Livingston,  723. 

Cooper,  Myles,  President  Columbia  College,  27,  28. 

Cooper,  Thomas  Apthorpe  (actor),  498. 

Cooper  Institute,  782,  783. 

Cooper,  Peter  (philanthropist),  721,  770,  771,  founding 
Cooper  Institute,  782,  783. 

Cornwallis,  Lord,  107,  108, 109,  111,  126,  before  Fort 
Washington,  143,  crosses  the  Hudson,  144,  pursues 
Washington,  145,  halts  in  New  Brunswick,  147,  in 
Princeton,  152,  near  Trenton,  153,  165,  at  battle  of 
Brandywine,  177, 178,  at  Germantown,  181,  at  Charles- 
ton, 241,  defeats  Gates,  244,  establishes  a reign  of  ter- 
ror, 249,  held  in  check  by  Greene,  252,  applauded  by 
Germain,  253,  at  Yorktown,  254,  besieged,  256,  sur- 
render of,  257,  in  custody  of  John  Laurens,  258,  ex- 
changed for  Henry  Laurens,  263,  271. 

Cortelyou  House,  101. 

Cortelyou , Aaron,  member  of  New  York  Provincial  Con- 
gress, 32. 

Cosby,  Governor  William,  daughter  of,  134. 

Coster,  Henry  A.,  519,520,  522,  wife  of,  523. 

Coster,  John  (merchant),  president  Merchants’  Bank, 
523,  residence  of,  709. 

Cotton  mills,  first  established  in  New  York,  545. 

Counterfeit  American  bills  in  London,  specimen,  217. 

Courtenay,  Viscount  (Earl  of  Devon),  in  House  of  Lords, 
229,  residence  of,  661. 

Couwenhoven,  Nicholas,  102. 

Coventry,  Dr.  Alexander,  703. 

Coventry,  Earl  of,  descendants  of  in  New  York,  157,  in 
House  of  Lords,  229.  i 

Cow  Boys,  212. 

Cowdrey,  Samuel,  on  Canal  Celebration  Committee, 
697,  member  common  council,  702. 

Cowpens,  Morgan’s  victory  at  the,  252. 

Cox,  John  (of  Philadelphia),  Anna  de  Lancey,  wife  0^ 
297. 
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Cox,  Jameson,  member  of  common  council,  (note)  702. 
Cox,  Samuel  Hanson,  D.  D.  (pulpit  orator  and  divine), 
662,  house  attacked,  724. 

Cox,  Lieutenant,  625. 

Cozine,  John  (lawyer),  character  of,  299,  300. 

Crary,  Peter,  on  committee  to  reinstate  Clinton,  (note) 
690. 

Crawford,  William  H. , minister  to  France,  639, 668,  693. 
Cresop,  Michael,  sketch  of,  15,  16. 

Creighton,  Rev.  William,  S.  T.  D.,  wife  of,  754. 
Croghan,  Major  George  (Kentucky),  defender  of  Fort 
Meigs,  629. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  83. 

Crommelin,  Charles,  daughter  of,  300. 

Crosby,  Enoch  (Harvey  Birch),  the  Spy,  212,  213. 
Croton  Aqueduct,  730. 

Croton  Lake  and  River,  730. 

Croton  Maid,  730. 

Cruger,  Bertram  P.,  wife  of,  767. 

Cruger,  Henry  W.,  (note)  686. 

Cruger,  John  Harris  (counselor),  concealment  of,  105, 
wife  of,  191,  197,  commanding  garrison  at  Ninety-Six, 
252. 

Cruger,  Nicholas,  country-house  of,  82,  322. 
Cunningham,  Henry,  speech  of,  688. 

Cunningham,  executioner  of  Nathan  Hale,  137. 

Currie,  John,  560. 

Curtenius,  Peter,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hun- 
dred, 25,  custodian  of  army  stores,  89,  auditor,  368, 
appointed  commissioner,  382,  guest  at,  554,  555. 
Cushing,  William,  341. 

Custis,  Eleanor,  342. 

Custis,  George  Washington  Parke,  342. 

Cutting,  Francis  B.,  (note)  707,  722. 

Cutting,  William,  526. 


D. 

Dabney,  John  B.,  consul  at  Fayal,  Azore  Islands,  656. 

Dacres,  Captain,  commanding  Guerriere,  615. 

Da^ett,  Napthali,  D.  D.,  in  battle  of  New  Haven,  221, 

Daggett,  Hon.  David,  LL.  D.,  551. 

Dallas,  Alexander  James  (Secretary  of  Treasury),  661, 
663,  673. 

Dalton,  Dr.  John  C.,  778. 

Dalton,  Tristam,  senator  escorting  Washington,  336, 
346,  348. 

Daly,  Charles  P.,  president  Geographical  Society,  709. 

Dana,  Francis,  LL.  D.  196. 

Danbury,  Conn.,  burning  of,  158,  159. 

Dartmouth,  Lord,  14,  16,  19,  46,  47,  48,  57. 

Davie,  William  Richardson,  313. 

Davis,  Judged.  C.  Bancroft,  wife  of,  735. 

Davis,  Matthew  L.  (author),  479,  493,  imprisoned,  496, 
575. 

Davis,  William  A.  (alderman),  697,  700. 

Davy,  Sir  Humphry  (chemist  and  philosopher),  discov- 
eries of,  512. 

Davezac,  Auguste,  charge  d’affaires  to  The  Hague,  723. 

Day,  Benjamin,  projector  of  New  York  Sun,  738. 

Dayton,  David,  member  of  Provincial  Congress,  32. 

Dayton,  Colonel  Elias,  took  possession  of  Johnson  Hall, 
74,  at  battle  of  Springfield,  241,  senator,  485. 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  establishment  of,  678,  illustra- 
tion, 679. 

Deane,  Silas,  mission  to  France,  70,  note  of,  71,  signs 
treaty  with  France,  194,  return,  203. 

Dearborn,  General  Henry,  at  battle  of  Saratoga,  183- 
186,  Secretary  of  War,  474,  590, 593,  594,  627,  628,  su- 
perseded, 629. 

Decatur,  Commodore  Stephen,  portrait  of,  618,  620,  624, 
635,  651,  663. 

Declaration  of  Independence,  original  draft  of,  80, 
adoption  of,  91,  read  to  the  army,  92,  proclaimed  in 
Wall  Street,  93,  anniversary  celebrated  in  1789,346. 

D’Estaing,  Count,  reaches  America  with  French  fleet, 
203,  204,  213,  227. 

De  Fleury  (afterwards  field-marshal  of  France),  at  storm- 
ing of  Stony  Point,  224,  225. 

De  Forrest,  Lockwood,  on  committee  to  reinstate  Clin- 
ton, (note)  690. 

De  Grasse,  Count,  2.52,  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  255,  256. 

De  Grushe,  John,  324. 


De  Heister,  General  (Hessian),  108,  109,  ill.  in  battle 
of  White  Plains,  141. 

Dehon,  Theodore,  773. 

De  Kay,  James  (naturalist),  706. 

Delafield,  John,  member  of  Tontine  Association,  383. 

Delafield,  Joseph. 

Delafield,  John,  469,  719. 

Delafield,  Julia  (author;,  383. 

De  Laucey,  James  (son  of  Lieut. -Gov.),  in  England,  296 
agent  of  Loyalists  at  the  English  Court,  297. 

De  Lancey,  Colonel  James  (sou  of  Peter  De  Lancey), 
regiment  of,  39,  280,  retires  to  Nova  Scotia,  297. 

De  Laucey,  John,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hun- 
dred, 26,  member  of  New  York  Provincial  Congress, 
31.  ' 

De  Lancey,  John  Peter,  wife  of,  191,  287,  in  England, 
297,  returned  to  New  York,  298. 

De  Lancey,  Peter  (of  AYestchester),  daughter  of,  194, 
seven  sous  of,  297,  old  home  of,  709. 

De  Lancey,  Oliver  (son  of  Peter),  in  British  Navy,  297. 

De  Lancey,  Hon.  Oliver  (counselor),  47,  summoned  be- 
fore  Committee  on  Consinracy,  75,  house  of,  85, 
daughter  of,  105,  mansion  burned  by  Americans, 
190,  distress  of  family,  191,  daughter  of,  in  fort  at 
the  South,  252,  298,  death  of,  in  England,  (note)  287. 

De  Laucey,  Susanna  (sister  of  above),  married  Sir  Peter 
Warren,  children  of,  287. 

De  Lancey,  Oliver,  Jr.,  115,197,  at  fete  in  Philadelphia, 
200,  succeeded  Andrb  as  adjutant-general  of  British 
army,  287. 

De  Laucey,  Stephen,  32. 

De  Lancey,  William  Heathcote  (Episcopal  Bishop  of 
New  York),  birth  of,  191,  297,  wife  of,  401. 

De  Lancey,  Edward  Floyd  (son  of  above),  117,  144,  779. 

Delaplace  (British  commander),  capture  of,  29. 

Delano,  Eugene,  wife  of,  762. 

Delano,  Franklin,  wife  of,  753. 

Demont,  AYilliam  (traitor),  142. 

De  Neuville,  French  minister,  707. 

Denning,  William,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hun- 
dred, 25. 

Denny,  Thomas,  764. 

De  Peyster,  Frederick  (president  Hist.  Soc.),  515,  resi- 
dence of,  in  1826,  710,  713,  714. 

De  Peyster,  James,  sisters  of,  308. 

De  Peyster,  John  J.,  469,  647. 

De  Peyster,  Johannes  (Vol.  I.),  descendants  of,  304,  305, 
great-granddaughter  of  (note),  695. 

De  Peyster,  Robert  G.  L.,  portrait  in  Interior  Park  The- 
ater, 686. 

Desbrosses,  James,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hun- 
dred, 26. 

Desolation  of  New  York  City  after  the  Revolution,  275. 

Detmold,  C.  E.,  721. 

Detroit,  site  of,  415,  surrender  of,  601,  602. 

De  Witt,  Charles,  of  committee  to  frame  State  Consti- 
tution, 161 

De  Witt,  Egbert,  daughter  of,  119. 

De  Witt,  Simeon,  Chancellor  of  University,  283,  450,  512, 
555,  street  commissioner,  566,  surveyor-general,  579. 

I De  AYitt,  Rev.  Thomas,  president  Hist.  Soc.,  515,  760. 

Dexter,  Elias,  painting  of  Interior  Park  Theater  sub- 
mitted to,  685. 

Dexter,  Samuel  (Secretary  of  Treasury),  466,  549. 

Di  Cesnola,  General,  Count,  781. 

Dickens,  Charles,  tribute  to  AYashington  Irving,  750. 

Dickinson,  Judge  Samuel,  314. 

Dickinson,  John  (son  of  Judge  Samuel),  in  Convention, 
314. 

Dickinson,  Rev.  Moses,  trustee  of  Yale  College,  176. 

Digby,  Admiral,  residence  of,  in  New  York,  308. 

Diodati  family,  descendants  in  New  York,  arms  of,  636, 
637. 

Directory,  first  city,  286,  287. 

Dispensary,  City,  established,  468,  increase  of  medical 
dispensaries,  766. 

Dix,  John  Adams  (soldier  and  author),  746,  772 

Dodge,  Rev.  John,  563. 

Dodge,  AYilliam  E.  (philanthropist),  765,  773. 

Dodge,  AYilliam  E.,  Jr.,  779. 

Doll,  Dominic,  school  of,  188, 190. 

Dominick,  George,  vestryman  of  Trinity  Church,  367. 

Donop,  Colonel,  Count  (Hessian),  109,  150,  killed,  181. 

Douw,  Volckert  Peter,  member  of  New  York  Provincial 
Congress,  31,  personal  note,  99,  judge,  163. 
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Douw,  Volckert  Jansen,  ancestor  of  Douw  family,  99. 

Douw,  Petrus,  house  of,  family  of,  99. 

Dorchester,  Lord,  483. 

Douglass,  Dr.  John  H.,  485. 

Douglass,  Colonel  William,  123,  124,  regiment  of,  130. 

Douglass,  Mrs.  (actress),  436. 

Doughty,  8amuel,  corporator  of  public  schools,  517. 

Drainage  of  the  city,  785. 

Drake,  Colonel  Samuel,  commanded  regiment,  65,  90. 

Draper,  Simeon,  773. 

Drayton,  J.  Coleman,  wife  of,  753. 

Dred  Scott  decision,  770. 

Drew,  Andrew,  portrait  in  Interior  Park  Theater,  686. 

Drone  Club,  468. 

Drummond,  Lord  (son  of  Earl  of  Perth),  in  New  York, 
206,  guest  of  Andrew  Hammersley,  210. 

Duane,  James  (statesman),  delegate  to  Second  Congress, 
19,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hundred,  25,  32,  83, 
read  draft  of  state  constitution  to  convention,  162, 
250,  first  mayor  after  the  Revolution,  278,  mayor’s 
court,  279,  educational  institutions,  283,  298,  efibrts 
to  quell  Doctors’  Mob,  307,  state  convention  to  de- 
cide upon  Constitution,  320,  wife  of,  441. 

Duane  Street,  opened,  349. 

Duer,  Denning,  wife  of,  735 

Duer,  Judge  John,  mother  of,  295,  706,  at  Irving  dinner 
722,  742. 

Duer,  Colonel  William,  one  of  Committee  on  Conspiracy, 
136,  139,  one  of  committee  to  frame  State  constitu- 
tion, 161,  marriage  of,  226,  wife  of,  295,  residence  of, 
303,  307,  song  of,  325,  wife  of,  341,  347. 

Duer,  William  Alexander,  jurist  and  scholar,  president 
of  Columbia  College,  284,  mother  of,  295,  354,  448, 
672,  674,  706,  vice-president  at  Irving  dinner,  722, 
daughter  of,  735,  president  of  Columbia  College,  742. 

Dudley,  Governor  Joseph,  grandson  of,  124. 

Dudley,  Governor  Thomas,  great-grandson,  124,  enter- 
taining Lion  Gardiner  in  1635,  634  (note). 

Duryee,  Abraham,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hun- 
dred, 25.  • 

Dundas,  Sir  David,  K.  C.B.,  married  daughter  of  Oli- 
ver De  Lancey,  287. 

Dunlap,  William,  326,  352,  468,  519. 

Dunmore,  Lord,  burns  Norfolk,  Va.,  59. 

Dunscomb,  Daniel,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hun- 
dred, 26. 

Dunscomb,  Daniel  E.,  member  of  common  council, 
702. 

Dunscomb,  Edward,  721. 

Dutch  Reformed  Churches  in  1783,  276 ; Dutch  Re- 
formed Church,  Fifth  Avenue,  corner  of  Forty-eighth 
Street,  illustration  of,  740,  760. 

Duyckinck,  Gerardus,  member  of  Committee  of  One 
Hundred,  26,  buildings  burned,  207,  member  of 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  282,  308,  512. 

Dwight,  Timothy,  D.  D.  (president  of  Yale  College), 
wife  of  (note),  522,  member  of  Hist.  Soc.,  555. 

Dwight,  Theodore,  founding  Blind  Asylum,  720. 

Dyson,  Robert,  portrait.  Interior  Park  Theater,  (note) 

686. 

E 

Eacker,  George  L.,  477,  478. 

Eastburn,  Rev.  Dr.  Manton,  oration  by,  742. 

Easthampton,  L.  I.,  417,  422. 

Eaton,  Amos’  makes  geological  survey  of  New  York, 
694. 

Eccles,  Major,  captured,  233. 

Eckford,  Henry,  ship-building,  606. 

Eddy,  Thomas,  philanthropist,  advice  of,  515,  corpor- 
ator of  public  schools,  517,  518,  578,  canal  commis- 
sioner, 579,  entertains  Clinton,  670,  671,  682,  on 
committee  to  reinstate  Clinton,  (note)  690,  prison 
commissioner,  736. 

Edgar,  William,  married  Miss  Anna  Van  Horne,  285. 

Edgar,  Mrs.,  presenting  colors  to  ship  Hamilton,  325. 

Education  in  New  York,  public,  282,  283,  284,  422,  423, 
468,  469,  470,  504,  515,  516,  .517,  518,  523,  524,  525, 
568,  584,  680,  715,  716, 779,  780. 

Edwards,  Lewis,  steward  of  Gardiner’s  Island,  634. 

Effingham,  Lord,  40. 

Egbert,  Benjamin,  corporator  of  public  schools,  518. 

Elevated  Railways  in  the  city,  illustrated,  784. 

Elgin  Botanical  Garden,  location  of,  511. 


Ellicott,  Joseph,  canal  commissioner,  673. 

Elliot,  Andrew  (son  of  Sir  Gilbert),  collector  of  the  port 
of  New  York,  206,  mansion  of,  574. 

Elliot,  Sir  Gilbert,  receiver-general  of  Province  of  New 
York,  574. 

Elliot,  Rev.  Dr.  John,  554. 

Elliot,  Jesse  Duncan  (Lieutenant),  brilliant  exploit  of, 
606. 

Ellis,  Robert,  Presidential  elector,  1800,  464. 

Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  raid  by  British,’  233,  Knyphau- 
sen’s  expedition,  239. 

Ellsworth,  Oliver  (chief  justice),  in  Convention,  313, 
340,  346,  349,  wife  of,  358,  399,  459,  466. 

Ellsworth,  Martin  (son  of  chief  justice),  358. 

Elmendorf,  Lucas,  675. 

Elmer,  Jonathan,  in  First  Congress,  346. 

Elting,  Peter,  letter  of,  77. 

Ely,  Dr.  John,  wife  of,  (note)  757. 

Ely,  Worthington  (son  of  above),  granddaughter  of, 
(note)  757. 

Ely,  Smith  (mayor),  757. 

Embargo  of  Jefferson,  541,  542,  640. 

Embree,  Lawrence,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hun- 
dred, 26- 

Emmet,  Thomas  Addis,  583,  attorney-general,  585,  on 
committee  to  reinstate  Clinton,  690,  death  of,  713. 

Emmet,  Judge  Robert  (son  of  Thomas  Addis  Emmet), 
assisting  the  escape  of  Macready  the  actor,  753. 

Emmet,  Dr.  Thomas  Addis,  570. 

Emmet,  John  P., etching  of,  570. 

Emott,  James,  opposes  canal,  694. 

Endicott,  Governor,  entertaining  Lion  Gardiner  in  1635, 
(note)  634. 

Erskine,  Sir  William,  158,  at  Colonel  Abraham  Gar- 
diner’s, 243. 

Erie  Canal,  originator  of,  577,  important  movements  in 
connection  with,  579, 580, 581,  project  re-agitated,  669, 
scheme  urged,  672,  673,  canal  commenced,  676,  prog- 
ress of,  688,  completed,  696,  water  introduced,  697, 
medals,  commemoration  of,  700,  celebration  of  com- 
pletion of,  701,  702,  illustration  upon  ball-tickets,  702. 

Erie,  Lake,  union  with  Atlantic  Ocean,  illustration  of 
Keg,  699'. 

Eustis,  Captain,  91. 

Eutaw  Springs,  battle  of,  256. 

Evans,  Oliver,  428. 

Evangelist,  New  York,  founding  of,  739. 

Evarts,  Hon.  William  M.,  773. 

Evening  .Journal,  Albany,  740. 

Evening  Post,  New  York,  478,  479,  525,  706,  740,  777. 

Exchange,  Merchants’,  completed  in  1827,  710. 

Executive  mansion,  Washington,  465,  burned  by  Brit- 
ish, 647,  etiquette,  687. 

Express,  New  York,  founding  of,  739. 


F 

Fairchild,  Miss,  married  William  Cullen  Bryant,  777. 
Fairfax,  Lord,  property  of,  168. 

Fairfield,  Connecticut,  burning  of,  222,  223,  348. 
Fairlie,  James,  322. 

Fairlie,  Mrs.  Major,  523,  685. 

Fancher,  Enoch  L.,  765. 

Farmer,  Thomas,  corporator  of  public  schools,  518. 
Farquhar,  Charles,  portrait  in  Interior  Park  Theater, 
686. 

Farquhar,  James,  portrait  in  Interior  Park  Theater,  686. 
Farquhar,  James,  vestryman  of  Trinity  Church,  367. 
Fashions  before  the  Revolution,  87,  in  1808,  550,  551. 
Fauchet,  M. , French  minister,  416. 

Febiger,  Colonel  Christian,  at  storming  of  Stony  Point, 
224. 

Federalist,  The,  written  by  Hamilton,  Jay,  and  Madi- 
son, 319. 

Federal  Hall,  Washington’s  inauguration,  329.  375,  376, 
418,  434. 

Federal  principle,  the  great,  315. 

Fellows,  Colonel,  104,  at  Kip’s  Bay,  123. 

Fenwick,  Sir  John,  368. 

Ferguson,  Adam  (Scotch  historian),  in  Philadelphia, 

201. 

Ferguson,  Captain,  211,  212. 

Ferguson,  John,  469,  575, 678,  mayor  in  1815,  (note)  680. 
Ferries  of  New  York,  first  steam,  538. 
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Few,  William,  dining  with  President  Washington,  84;3, 
Senator  in  First  Congress,  346,  wife  of,  354,  689. 

Field,  Benjamin,  331. 

Field,  Benjamin  H.,  779. 

Field,  Cortlandt  Be  Peyster,  wife  of,  210. 

Field,  Cyrus  W.,  success  of  the  Atlantic  cable,  770,  771. 

Field,  David  Dudley,  770,  771,  774. 

Field,  Maunsell  B.,  mother  of,  331. 

Field,  Moses,  ancestry  of,  331. 

Finances  of  Congress,  216,  increasing  difficulties,  228, 
borrowing  money  of  the  French,  255,  complications, 
292,  293,  Hamilton’s  plan  for  payment  of  national 
and  state  debts,  360. 

Findlay,  Colonel  James,  591. 

Fire,  of  1776, 135,  map  of,  136,  of  1778,  205,206,  of  1811, 
576,  of  1835,  725,  of  1845,  747. 

Fire-engines  of  1880,  786. 

Fish,  Colonel  Nicholas,  104,  at  Yorktown,  256,  257,  452, 
501,  president  New  York  Society  of  the  Cincinnati, 
575,  portrait  of,  576,  on  Committee  of  Defense,  646, 
on  committee  to  reinstate  Clinton  (note),  690,  resi- 
dence of,  710. 

Fish,  Hamilton,  statesman  and  scholar  (son  of  Colonel 
Nicholas),  448,  president  of  Hist.  Soc.,  515,  Secretary 
of  State,  575,  governor,  753,  772,  773,  president  of 
Union  Club,  779. 

Fish,  Preserved,  on  committee  to  reinstate  Clinton, 
690. 

Fitch,  John  (inventor),  first  steamboat,  on  the  Collect, 
424,  description  of,  425,  427,  428,  535. 

Fitch,  Governor  Thomas,  mansion  burned  by  British, 
223,  ancestry  and  descendants,  735. 

Fitzherbert  (minister  at  the  French  Court),  signs 
treaty,  262,  264,  268. 

Five  Points,  763,  House  of  Industry,  766. 

Flag,  national,  170,  alteration  of,  681. 

Flatbush,  Long  Island,  the  Clarksons  of,  36,  85,  oc- 
cupied by  Hessians,  101,  102,  105,  107,  108,  109,  resi- 
dence of  Axtell,  206,  death  of  Chief-Justice  Horseman- 
den,  211. 

Fleet,  British,  off  Sandy  Hook,  78,  90. 

Fleming,  General  Augustus,  702,  at  Irving  dinner,  722. 

Fleming,  Edward,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hun- 
dred, 26. 

Florida,  cession  of,  by  Spain,  680. 

Floyd,  William  (son  of  Nicoll  Floyd),  delegate  to  second 
Continental  Congress,  sketch  of  family  in  note,  20,  in 
Congress,  83,  wrote  from  Congress,  101,  daughter  of, 
119,  in  the  Legislature,  279,  in  first  Congress,  346, 
Presidential  elector,  1800,  464, 

Floyd,  Richard,  115. 

Floyd,  Nicoll,  son  of  Richard  Floyd,  20. 

Floyd,  Hon.  John  G.  (son  of  Nicoll  and  grandson  of 
William  above),  20. 

Flushing,  visited  by  President  Washington  in  1789,  348, 
372. 

Folliott,  George,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hun- 
dred, 26,  member  of  New  York  Provincial  Congress, 

31. 

Folsom,' General  Nathaniel,  sent  to  Washington  from 
Congress,  196. 

Forsyth,  Major,  exploit  of,  626. 

Forrest,  Edwin  (American  tragedian),  connected  with 
Astor  Place  Riot,  752. 

Folsom,  Charles,  777. 

Ford,  Mrs.  Colonel,  house  of,  232,  233. 

Fortifications  of  the  city  (1776),  90,  of  1812,  661. 

Fort  Erie,  capture  of,  643,  sortie  from,  645,  653. 

Fort  George,  608,  capture  of,  627. 

Fort  3Ieigs,  bombardment  of,  629. 

Fort  Stephenson,  gallant  defense  of,  629. 

Foster,  Abiel,  in  first  Congress,  345. 

Foster,  Rev.  Dr.  Benjamin,  284,  467. 

Foster,  John,  member  New  York  Provincial  Congress, 

32. 

Fowler,  Joseph,  portrait  in  Interior  Park  Theater,  686. 

Fox,  Charles,  52,  in  Parliament,  172,  193,  opinion  of, 
213,214,  caustic  remarks  of,  229,  assailing  the  minis- 
try, 258,  259,  made  Secretary  of  State,  260,  quarrels 
with  Shelburne,  261,  262,  approves  treaty,  266. 

Fox,  George,  59. 

Fraser,  Simon,  wife  of,  297. 

France,  condition  of,  387,  difficulties,  430,  revolution 
in,  392,  404. 

Francis,  Dr.  John  W.,  writes  of  editors,  479,  506,  of 


Historical  Society,  511,  founding  Literary  and  Phi- 
losophical Society,  678,  682,  683,  686,  treatise  on 
cholera,  722. 

Franklin,  Dr.  Benjamin,  agent  of  the  colonies  in  Great 
Britain,  13,  58,  jokes  of,  59,  on  secret  committee,  70, 
commissioner  to  Canada,  72,  illness  of,  73,  committee 
to  treat  with  Howe  for  peace,  119,  journey  with 
Adams,  120,  interview  with  British  generals  on  Staten 
Island,  121,  in  France,  174,  correspondence  with  David 
Hartley,  192,  treaty  with  France,  193,  presented  at 
court,  194,  195,  correspondence  with  Hartley,  251, 
252,  259,  visits  Vergennes,  260,  introduces  British 
diplomatists,  261,  opinions  of,  262,  signs  provisional 
treaty,  263,  signs  general  treaty,  264,  residence  near 
Paris,  265,  autograph,  266,  signs  definitive  treaty, 
267,  portrait  of  Hartley  received,  268,  asks  permission 
to  return  home,  291,  president  of  Pennsylvania, 
312,  in  the  Convention,  315,  speech  of,  316,  visited 
by  Jefferson,  366,  death  of,  368,  family  note,  369, 
512. 

Franklin,  Governor  William  (son  of  above),  57,  58. 

Franklin,  William  Temple  (son  of  Governor  William 
Franklin),  58,  in  Paris,  193,  in  picture,  267. 

Franklin,  Sarah  (daughter  of  Dr.  Franklin),  married 
Richard  Bache,  descendants  of,  369. 

Franklin,  Matthew,  corporator  of  public  schools,  517. 

Franklin,  Thomas,  corporator  of  public  schools,  517. 

Franklin,  AYalter,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hun- 
dred, 26,  member  of  New  York  Provincial  Congress, 
M,  house  of)  329,  330,  family  note,  331. 

Franklin,  Walter,  house,  330. 

Franklin,  Lady,  771. 

Franks,  Jacob,  287. 

Fraunces’  Tavern,  277,  278,  339. 

Frazer,  General  (British),  at  battle  of  Saratoga,  179, 
182,  killed,  183,  burial  of,  184. 

Freeborn,  Thomas,  on  committee  to  reinstate  Clinton, 
690. 

Freemasons,  ancient  fraternity  of,  512. 

Free  School  Society,  charter  of,  515,  illustration  of 
first  school  building,  517,  779,  780. 

Frelinghuysen,  Frederick,  exploit  of,  174. 

Frelinghuysen,  Rev.  T.  J.,  276. 

Frelinghuysen,  Rev.  John  (son  of  above),  276. 

Frelinghuysen,  Hon.  Frederick  (son  of  above),  277. 

Frelinghuysen,  Hon.  Theodore  (son  of  above),  276,  662. 

French  Alliance,  193,  anniversary  of,  in  camp,  218. 

Freneau,  Philip,  poet,  82,  393. 

Fresh-Water  Pond,  the  Collect,  description  of,  349,  map 
of,  423,  picture  of,  424,  filling  in,  565,  present  site, 
736. 

Frog’s  Neck  (Throg’s),  landing  of  British,  139. 

Fulton,  Robert,  424  , 427,  first  steamboat,  531,  sketch 
of,  532,  in  France,  533,  portrait  of,  534,  535,  steam 
frigate,  538,  canal  commissioner,  580,  memory  of,  703. 


G. 

Gage,  General,  24,  30,  criticised,  40,  43,  45. 

Gahn,  Henry  (Swedish  consul),  554,555. 

Gaine,Hugb,  escapes  to  Newark,  127,  newspaper  of, 
286,  325,  library  trustee,  418. 

Gaines,  Edmund  Pendleton,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  595, 
Brigadier-General,  642,  644. 

Gallatin,  Albert,  421,  452,  Secretary  of  Treasury,  474, 
president  Historical  Society,  515,  report  of,  580,  639, 
661,  commissioner  at  Ghent,  667,  minister  to  France, 
668,  719. 

Gambier,  Lord,  British  commissioner  at  Ghent,  662,  667. 

Gano,  Rev.  John  (Baptist  clergyman),  37,  Regent  of 
University,  and  sketch  of,  284. 

Gano,  Stephen,  descendants  of,  284. 

Gano,  Rev.  Stephen  (son  of  Rev.  John),  preaches  dedi- 
cation sermon,  284. 

Gano,  John,  editor  of  Cincinnati  Commercial,  284. 

Gano,  Dr.  James  M.,  284. 

Gano,  Joseph  J.,  284. 

Gano,  George  A.,  family  of,  284. 

Gansevoort,  Leonard,  of  committee  on  conspiracy,  74, 
384,  450. 

Gansevoort,  Lieutenant,  608. 

Gansevoort,  Colonel  Peter,  commanding  at  Fort  Stan- 
wix,  169,  595. 

Gardiner,  Valentine,  wife  of,  442. 
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Gardiner,  Lion,  founder  of  manor  of  Gardiner’s  Island, 
40,  signature  and  seal  of,  635,  636, 637. 

Gardiner,  David  (second  Lord),  40,  (note)  41. 

Gardiner,  David  (sixth  Lord),  children  of,  40,  41,  417. 

Gardiner,  John  Lyon  (seventh  Lord),  41,  portrait,  633, 
634,  635,  636,  637,  782. 

Gardiner,  Hon.  Samuel  Buell  (present  proprietor),  637. 

Gardiner,  Colonel  Abraham,  41,  198,  199,  243. 

Gardiner,  Dr.  Nathaniel  (son  of  above),  199,  243,  417. 

Gardiner,  David,  (grandson  of  Colonel  Abraham),  mem- 
ber of  Congress,  242. 

Gardiner,  Miss  Julia  (daughter  of  above),  married  Pres- 
ident Tyler,  242,  747. 

Gardiner  family,  various  branches  of,  636,  637. 

Gardiner’s  Bay,  41,  view  of,  199,  British  fleet  in,  242, 
632,  634,  638. 

Gardiner’s  Island,  40,  stripped  of  produce,  198,  view  of 
manor  house,  199,  417,  description  of,  632,  settlement 
of,  634,  635, 637,  638. 

Gardoqui,  Don  Diego,  Spanish  minister,  290,  house 
illuminated,  338,  dining  with  President  Washington, 
343,  taking  leave,  348. 

Gas,  introduced  into  the  city  in  1825,  728. 

Gasherie,  Joseph,  89,  in  Legislature,  279. 

Gates,  General  Horatio,  61,  differences  with  Schuyler, 
98,  joins  Washington,  148,  149,  intrigues  of,  166,  167, 
supersedes  Schuyler,  168,  at  battles  of  Saratoga,  178, 
187,  intrigues  of,  189,  196,  defeat  at  the  South,  244, 
superseded,  249,  448,  461. 

Gautier,  Dr.  Joseph  Hornblower,,426. 

Gautier,  Mrs.  Dr.,  426. 

Geddes,  James,  579. 

Geissenhainer,  Rev.  Dr.  F.  G.,  563. 

Gelston,  David,  State  canvasser,  384. 

Gelston,  Maltby,  portrait  in  Interior  Park  Theater,  686. 

Genet,  Edmond  Charles  (French  minister),  wife  of,  119, 
331,  conduct  of,  388,  392,  393,  family  of,  394,  recalled, 
395,  marriage  of,  396,  second  wife,  397. 

Genet,  George  C.,  331. 

George  III.,  King  of  England,  12,  17,  50,  69,  statue  de- 
molished, 92,  employing  Hessians,  100,  jubilant,  167, 
Lafayette  presented,  174,  194,  speech  of,  258,  stubborn- 
ness of,  259,  ministers  of,  261,  Adams’s  interview  with, 
290,  291. 

George,  Lake,  crossed  by  the  commissioners,  72. 

Gerard,  M.,  French  minister,  203,  return  of,  228,  229. 

Gerard,  James  W.,  portrait  in  Interior  Park  Theater,  I 

685. 

Germain,  Lord,  151, 173,  195,  204,  242,  obloquy  of,  249, 
applauding  Cornwallis,  253,  257,  retires  from  Cabinet, 
258. 

German,  Obadiah,  canal  appraiser,  677. 

Gerry,  Elbridge,  statesman,  96,  letter  of,  288,  289, 
marriage  of,  294,  in  Convention,  313,  wife  of,  341,  in 
First  Congress,  345  , 354,  envoy,  450,  Vice-President, 
623. 

Gervais,  John  Lewis,  commissioner  of  the  treasury,  291. 

Ghent,  commissioners  at,  651,  662,  peace  signed  at,  664. 

Gibbs,  George,  554. 

Gibbons,  Thomas,  on  committee  to  reinstate  Clinton, 
690. 

Gibson,  Colonel  George,  216. 

Gilbert,  William  A.,  captain  of  volunteers,  90. 

Gilbert,  William  W.,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hun- 
dred, 25. 

Giles,  Aquila,  ofiicer  of  great  Federal  procession,  322. 

Gillespie,  Robert,  portrait  in  Interior  Park  Theater, 

686. 

Gilman,  Nicholas,  in  First  Congress,  345,  354. 

Glen,  Henry,  member  of  New  York  Provincial  Con- 
gress, 31. 

Glover,  Colonel  John,  113,  at  battle  of  Trenton,  149,  at 
trial  of  Andr6,  248,  250. 

Goelet,  Peter,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hundred,  26. 

Goforth,  William,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hun- 
dred, 25. 

Gooch,  Captain,  144. 

Goodrich,  Chauncey,  wife  of,  358,  422. 

Goodrich,  Samuel  (Peter  Parley),  757. 

Goodrich,  Rev.  Eliezer,  trustee  of  Yale  College,  176. 

Gordon,  Sir  George,  of  Gordon  town,  210. 

Gordon,  Thomas  (son  of  above),  one  of  lords  proprietors 
of  East  New  Jersey,  210. 

Gordon,  Sir  Robert,  of  Gordontown,  441. 

Gordon,  Robert  (son  of  above),  441. 


Goulburn,  Henry,  British  Commissioner  at  Ghent,  662. 

Gouverneur,  Nicholas,  wife  of,  686. 

Gouverneur,  Samuel  L.,  postmaster,  N.  Y.,mfe  of,  687. 

Gouverneur,  Samuel  Lawrence  (son  of  above),  wife  of- 
687.  ” 

Gouverneur,  Isaac,  687. 

Government  of  State  of  New  York,  organization  of,  162. 

Government  House,  illustration  of,  435. 

Governor’s  Island,  fortified,  90,  95,  100, 115. 

Gower,  Lord,  14,  229. 

Gracie,  Archibald  (eminent  merchant),  corporator  of 
public  schools,  517,  520,  house  of,  521,  710,  734, 
daughter  of,  735. 

Gracie,  Archibald,  Jr.,  734. 

Gracie,  William,  722. 

Graham,  Charles,  722. 

Graham,  Daniel,  State  canvasser,  384. 

Graham,  Lewis,  member  of  New  York  Provincial  Con- 
gress, 32,  one  of  Committee  on  Conspiracy,  74. 

Graham,  Robert,  member  of  New  York  Provincial  Con- 
gress, 32. 

Graham,  Mrs.  Isabella,  466,  467,  523. 

Gramercy  Park,  750. 

Granger,  Gideon,  Postmaster-General,  651. 

Grant,  Major-General  (British),  108,  201. 

Graydon,  Captain  Alexander,  144,  prisoner  at  Flatbush, 
211. 

Grayson,  William,  Senator  in  first  Congress,  346. 

Greeley,  Horace,  39,  issuing  penny  newspaper,  738, 
founder  of  New  York  Tribune,  1841,  739. 

Green,  John  C.,  765,  779. 

Greene,  General  Nathaniel,  introduces  Hamilton  to 
Washington,  77,  103,  illness  of,  104,  116,  117,  com- 
manding on  Harlem  Heights,  129,  at  Fort  Lee,  143, 
144,145,  at  battle  of  Trenton,  149,  150,  at  battle  of 
Princeton,  153,  164,  at  battle  of  Brandywine,  178,  at 
Germantown,  181,  wife  at  Valley  Forge,  200,  sent  to 
Rhode  Island,  204,  in  New  Jersey,  241,  244,  at  Tap- 
pan,  247,  meeting  Clinton’s  ofiicers,  248,  at  the  South, 
249,  252,  254,  death  of,  287, 313. 

Greene,  Mrs.  General  Nathaniel,  347,  352,  367. 

Greenleaf,  editor  of  Argus,  452  , 454. 

Greenville,  Fort,  415. 

Grenville,  Thomas  (son  of  George),  minister  to  France, 
261,  262,  414. 

Grey,  General  (British  Earl),  211. 
j Gridley,  Colonel  Richard,  42. 

Griffin,  Cyrus,  354. 

Griffin,  Judge  Cyrus,  at  trial  of  Burr,  540. 

Griffin,  Lady  Christiana,  347,  354. 

Griffin,  Rev.  Edward  Dorr,  President  of  Williams  Col- 
lege, 715. 

Griffin,  George  lawyer  (brother  of  above),  715,  742. 

Griffin,  Rev.  Edward  Dorr  (son  of  above),  715. 

Griffith,  Colonel,  130. 

Grim,  Charles  F.,  722. 

Grim,  David,  709. 

Grinnell,  Cornelius,  771. 

Grinnell,  Henry  (eminent  merchant)  767,771. 

Grinnell,  Moses  H.  (eminent  merchant),  707,  771,  772, 
773,  777,  778. 

Griscom,  John,  678. 

Griswold  Arms,  612. 

Griswold  family,  various  branches  of,  612,  636,  637. 

Griswold,  Sir  Matthew,  of  Malvern  Hall,  England,  612. 

Griswold,  Matthew,  first  magistrate  of  Saybrook,  Con- 
necticut, married  Anna  Wolcott,  357. 

Griswold,  Matthew  (son  of  above),  first  settler  of  Lyme, 
Connecticut,  612. 

Griswold,  John  (son  of  above),  612. 

Griswold,  Governor  Matthew  (son  of  John),  160,  mar- 
ried Ursula  Wolcott,  358,  833,  son  of,  612. 

Griswold,  Governor  Roger  (son  of  above),  379,  family 
note,  612,  description  of,  613,  death  of,  614. 

Griswold,  Rev.  George  (son  of  Matthew  2d),  613. 

Griswold,  George  (grandson  of  above),  merchant  of 
New  York  City,  612,  696,  residence  of,  710,  719,  735, 
764,  765,  779,  782. 

Griswold,  Nathaniel  Lynde  (brother  of  above),  mer- 
chant of  New  York  City,  612,  782. 

Griswold,  Judge  John  (son  of  Governor  Matthew), 
daughter  married  Richard  McCurdy,  613,  sons  of, 
636. 

Griswold,  John  (son  of  above),  rherchant  in  New  York 
City,  636. 
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Griswold,  Charles  C.  (brother  of  above),  merchant  in 
New  York  City,  636,  daughters  of,  637,  682. 

Griswold,  Matthew  (son  of  Governor  Roger),  612. 
Griswold,  Captain  Robert  (son  of  Governor  Roger),  612. 
Griswold,  Edward,  library  trustee,  418. 

Griswold,  Fort,  garrison  massacred,  256. 

Grosvenor,  Thomas  P.,  member  of  Congress,  623. 
Grote,  George  (historian),  267. 

Gunn,  Rev.  Alexander,  563. 

Gunn,  James,  Senator  in  First  Congress,  346. 


H. 

Haight,  Benjamin  (alderman),  574. 

Haight,  David  L.,  442. 

Haines,  Charles  G.,  689. 

Hake,  Samuel  (claimant  of  title  of  Lord  Hake),  308. 

Hakluyt,  Richard,  555. 

Hale,  David,  editor  Journal  of  Commerce,  738,  descrip- 
tion of,  739. 

Hale,  Nathan,  capture  of,  136,  execution  of,  137. 

Hall,  Rev.  Dr.  John,  church  of,  560,  760. 

Hallam,  Lewis  (actor),  436. 

Halleck,  Fitz-Greene  (poet),  706,  742,  trustee  of  Astor 
Library,  755. 

Hallet,  Joseph,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hundred, 
25,  member  of  New  York  Provincial  Congress,  31. 

Hallock,  Rev.  Moses,  classical  school  of,  739. 

Hallock,  Gerard  (son  of  above),  editor  Journal  of  Com- 
merce, 738,  news  schooners  of,  739. 

Hallock,  Rev.  William  A.,  D.  D.,  founder  of  American 
Tract  Society,  739. 

Hamersley,  Sir  Hugh  (Lord  Mayor  of  London),  209. 

Hamersley,  William  (officer  in  British  navy),  settled 
in  New  York,  209. 

Hamersley , Andrew  ( son  of  William ),  character  of,  and 
family,  209,  wife  of,  210,  place  of  residence  in  1788, 
308,  367. 

Hamersley,  William  (son  of  above),  wife  of,  209,  pro- 
fessor in  Columbia  College,  469. 

Hamersley,  Dr.  Andrew  (son  of  above),  author,  209. 

Hamersley,  Louis  Carre  (son  of  Andrew),  209. 

Hamersley,  Thomas  (son  of  Andrew),  wife  of,  209. 

Hamersley,  A.  Gordon  (son  of  Louis  Carre),  209. 

Hamersley,  John  William  (son  of  Louis  Carre),  family 
of,  209,  210. 

Hamersley,  James  Hooker  (son  of  John  William),  210. 

Hamersley,  William,  Mayor  of  Hartford,  209. 

Hamersley  Arms,  illustration  of,  469. 

Hamilton,  Sir  William,  767. 

Hamilton,  Alexander  (financier  and  statesman),  cap- 
tain of  artillery,  77,  early  life  of,  82,  age  of,  104, 
retreating  with  artillery  from  New  York  City,  126, 
skirmish  of,  127,  at  battle  of  Trenton,  149,  150,  de- 
scription and  portrait  of,  234,  courtship  of,  235,  at 
Hartford,  244,  discovers  treason  of  Arnold,  245,  247, 
suggests  a confederation,  250,  at  York  town,  256,  ex- 
ploit of,  257,  268,  originates  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  283,  Regent  of  the  University,  284,  origi- 
nates first  banking  institution  in  New  York,  292,  293, 
represents  New  York  at  Annapolis  Convention,  294, 
befriending  the  Loyalists,  295,  character  as  a lawyer, 
299,  trying  to  quell  Doctors’  Mob,  307,  establishes 
bank,  309,  character  and  genius  of,  310,  love-let- 
ter of,  314,  315,  in  Convention  to  frame  Constitution, 
316,  uniting  the  Federalist,  319,  arguments  of,  320, 
eloquence  in  State  convention,  321,  honored  by  great 
Federal  procession,  323,  339,  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, 341,  oration  on  life  of  Greene,  346,  347,  348,  352, 
plan  for  paying  national  debt,  359,  opposing  Jeffer- 
son, 367,  373,  despairing,  374,  378,  favoring  National 
Bank,  380,  at  enmity  with  Burr,  381,  384,  387,  con- 
test with  Jefferson,  395,  398,  404,  retires  from  Treas- 
ury, 405,  406,  the  Jay  treaty,  414  , 429,  consulted, 
431,  443,  451,  453,  454,  power  of,  456,  Talleyrand’s 
opinion  of,  458,  opposed  to  Adams,  459,  indignation 
of,  460,  writing  Governor  Jay,  463,  470,  479,  religious 
ideas  of,  480,  purchase  of  The  Grange,  481,  social 
intercourse  with  Burr,  484,  491,  challenged  by  Burr, 
492,  duel  of,  493,  501,  will  of,  502,  503. 

Hamilton,  Mrs.  Alexander,  portrait  of,  235,  493,  496, 
officer  of  Orphan  Asylum,  523,  visited  by  Lafayette, 
695. 


Hamilton,  Alexander  (grandson  of  statesman),  779. 

Hamilton,  Angelica  (daughter  of  Alexander),  stricken 
with  grief,  496. 

Hamilton,  Philip  (son  of  Alexander),  469,  477,  death  of, 
478. 

Hamilton,  Andrew  (Philadelphia),  granddaughter  of, 
296. 

Hamlin,  Hannibal,  Vice-President,  774. 

Hammond,  Abijah , officer  of  great  Federal  procession  of 
1788,  322,  382,  456,  571. 

Hammond,  Bazilla,  on  privateer  General  Armstrong,  655. 

Hammond,  George,  British  minister,  388,  412,  marriage 
of,  415,  462. 

Hancks,  Captain,  killed  at  Detroit,  601. 

Hancock,  John,  28,  entertains  Washington,  73. 

Hand,  Colonel  Edward,  personal  note,  106, 107, 108,113, 
fights  British  at  Frog’s  Neck,  139,  at  battle  of  Tren- 
ton, 149,  150,  153,  in  battle  of  Princeton,  154,  with 
Sullivan’s  expedition,  218,  trial  of  Andre,  248,  organ- 
izing The  Cincinnati,  273. 

Harcourt,  Colonel  (Earl),  captures  General  Lee,  148. 

Hardenbergh,  Karl  Augustus  Von,  Prime  Minister  of 
Frederic  William  III.,  276. 

Hardenbergh,  Johannes,  member  of  New  York  Provin- 
cial Congress,  31,  manorial  patent,  276. 

Hardenbergh,  Rev.  Jacobus  Rutsen , D.  D.  (son  of  above), 
first  president  of  Rutgers  College,  sketch  of,  276,  wife 
of,  277. 

Hardenbergh,  Jacobus  Rutsen  (son  of  above),  276. 

Haring,  John,  President  of  New  York  Congress,  76,  in 
Legislature,  279. 

Harlem  Heights,  124,  Washington’s  army  at,  127,  bat- 
tle of,  128, 133, 137, 138,  occupied  by  British,  143,  144, 
373. 

Harlem,  village  of,  348. 

Harper,  Robert,  member  of  Legislature,  279. 

Harper,  Fletcher,  783. 

Harper,  James  (of  Harper  Brothers),  mayor,  750,  780. 

Harris,  Rev.  Dr.  William,  rector  of  St.  Mark’s  Church, 
514,  562. 

Harrison,  Benjamin,  humorous  incident  of,  96. 

Harrison,  Richard,  350,  vestryman  of  Trinity  Church, 
367,  468,  475. 

Harrison,  Robert  H.  (Md.),  341. 

Harrison,  William  Henry  (President  of  United  States), 
96,  wife  of,  218,  in  military  service,  605,  622,  reply  to 
General  Proctor,  629,  victory  of  the  Thames,  631, 
elected  President  — death  of,  747. 

Harsin,  Garish,  letter  of,  63. 

Harsin,  Jacob,  563. 

Hart,  Eli  (merchant),  on  committee  to  reinstate  Clinton, 
690,  732. 

Hartford  Convention,  663,  732. 

Hartley,  Sir  John,  descendants  of,  270. 

Hartley,  Rev.  Mr.,  vicar  of  Armley  (father  of  Dr.  David 
Hartley),  270. 

Hartley,  Dr.  David,  author  and  metaphysician  (1705- 
1752),  270. 

Hartley,  David,  Member  of  Parliament  (son  of  above) 
(1729-1813),  predictions  of,  70,  advises  England  in 
relation  to  America,  172,  opinion  of,  173,  philan- 
thropy of,  193,  moves  address  to  the  King,  213,  214, 
acts  as  a mediator,  251,  259,  lives  for  peace,  260,  in- 
forms Franklin  of  release  of  prisoners,  262,  commis- 
sioner to  conclude  negotiations  with  America,  264, 
articles  of  treaty,  265,  signature  of,  266,  signing  of 
definitive  treaty,  267,  portrait  of,  268,  269,  family  of, 
270,  farewell  letter  to  John  Jay,  288,  413. 

Hartley,  James  (brother  of  Dr.  David),  270. 

Hartley,  Robert  (son  of  above),  wife  of,  270. 

Hartley,  Isaac  (son  of  above),  settled  in  New  Y’’ork, 
270. 

Hartley,  Robert  Milham  (son  of  above),  philanthropic 
work  in  New  York  City,  270,  682,  763,  764,  765. 

Hartley,  Rev.  Dr.  Isaac  Smithson  (son  of  above),  270. 

Hartley  Arms,  270. 

Hartley,  Thomas,  366. 

Hasbrouck,  Abraham,  89. 

Haslet,  Colonel,  113. 

Hathaway,  Hon.  Joshua,  676. 

Hathornj  John,  Speaker  of  Assembly,  280,  346. 

Havemeyer,  William  H.  (mayor),  772,  773. 

Havens,  James,  member  of  New  York  Provincial  Con- 
gress, 32. 

Havens,  Jonathan  N.,  384. 
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Havens,  Rensselaer,  655. 

Hawley,  .Jesse,  579- 
Hawley,  .Joseph  Roswell,  226. 

Hawkins,  Benjamin,  senator  in  First  Congress,  S46. 
Hay,  Judge  George,  wife  of,  6S7. 

Hay,  Colonel  Uduey,  at  storming  of  Stony  Point,  224, 
wounded,  225. 

Hayes,  President  Rutherford  B.,  782. 

Hazard,  Ebeuezer,  U.  S.  Postmaster-General,  507. 
Hazard,  Thomas,  of  Committee  to  reinstate  Clinton, 


Heald,  Captain,  wife  of,  603,  604. 

Heard,  General  Nathaniel,  59. 

Heath,  General,  character  of,  103,  116,  117,  guarding  j 
the  Highlands,  145,  in  Massachusetts,  158.  | 

Heathcote,  Caleb,  139. 

Heddeu,  Josiah,  on  Canal  Celebration  Committee,  697, 
702.  I 

Heddeu,  Judge  Joseph,  233.  j 

Hegemau,  Adrian,  corporator  of  public  schools,  517.  i 

Herm.  Lieutenant,  at  Chicago,  wife  of.  602,  604.  | 

Helme,  Benjamin,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hun- 
dred, 26. 

Hempstead  Bay,  372. 

Henley,  Thomas,  killed,  137.  | 

Henry,  John  (governor),  82,  senator  in  First  Congress,  1 
34b.  j 

Henry,  Patrick,  S3,  opinion  of  Constitution,  318,  319, 
320, 341,  envoy, 459.  _ j 

Henry,  William  (inventor),  427.  I 

Herald,  New  York,  founding  of,  738,  739. 

Herkimer,  General  Nicholas,  60,  killed  in  battle  of 
Oriskany,  169.  j 

Herttell,  Thomas,  on  committee  to  reinstate  Clinton,  ' 
690. 

Hickey,  Thomas,  79. 

Hicks,  Whitehead  ^mayor),  82,  47,  79. 

Hicks,  Dr.,  307. 

Hildreth,  Matthias  B.,  585. 

Hillhouse,  Captain  James,  221. 

Historical  Society,  New  York,  founded,  508,  509,  554, 
555,  716  767. 

Hitchcock,  President  Edward,  mother  of,  159. 

Hitchcock,  Justin,  wife  of.  159. 

Hitchcock,  Colonel  Daniel,  at  battle  of  Trenton,  150, 
at  battle  of  Princeton,  154. 

Hoagland,  Adam,  house  of,  122,  farm  of,  127. 

Hobart,  Edmund,  one  of  the  founders  of  Hiugham, 
Mass.,  718. 

Hobart,  .Tohu  (grandson  of  Edmund),  718. 

Hobart,  Right  Rev.  Dr.  John  Henry  (grandson  of  John), 
505,  Episcopal  bishop  of  New  York,  514,  568,  resi- 
dence of,  710.  portrait  of  718,  death  of  719. 

Hobart,  Rev.  Noah  (grandson  of  Edmund  , 163,  718. 
Hobart,  John  Sloss  (son  of  Rev.  Noah),  member  of  Pro- 
vincial Congress,  32,  46, 107, 128,  framing  State  Con- 
stitution, 161,  162,  personal  note,  163,  influence  of, 
299,  354,  718. 

Hoboken,  founding  of,  536.  ; 

Hoft'man,  Anthony,  member  of  New  Y"ork  Provincial 
Congress,  31,  judge,  163,  Regent  of  University,  284.  I 
Hoffman,  Josiah  Ogden,  character  of,  300,  in  Federal 
procession,  326,  362  . 450  , 523,  recorder,  553,  555, 
583,  680. 

Hoffman,  Charles  Fenno  (editor),  707,  at  Irving  dinner, 
722,  742.  j 

Hoffman,  Hon.  Murray,  778. 

Hoffman,  Ogden,  707,  at  Irving  dinner,  722. 

Hoft'man,  John  T.  (governor),  32. 

Hoft'man,  Nicholas,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hun- 
dred, 25. 

Hoffman,  Philip,  wife  of  32. 

Hoffman,  Mrs.  Sarah,  467,  officer  of  Orphan  Asylum, 
523. 

Holland  Laud  Company,  456. 

Holley,  Myron,  treasurer  of  canal  commissioners,  673. 
Holmes,  Eliphalet,  125. 

Holmes,  James,  member  of  New  York  Provincial  Con- 
gress, 32,  47. 

Holt,  John  (printer),  28,  285. 

Holt,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  285,  286. 

Holt,  Mrs.,  at  Indian  (Chicago)  IMassacre,  604. 

Hone,  Isaac  S.,  re.solutions  submitted  by,  689. 

Hone,  Johu,  Jr.,  706,  residence  of,  7()9,  daughter  of, 
710. 


Hone,  Philip  (mayor),  on  committee  to  reinstate  Clin- 
ton, 69U,  Canal  Celebration,  697,  address  of,  698,  702, 
704,  706,  707,  residence  of  708. 

Hooker,  Judge  James,  wife  of  209. 

Hoornbeck,  Jacob,  member  of  New  York  Provincial 
Congress,  31. 

Hopkins,  Mark,  brigade  major,  104. 

Hopkinson,  Francis,  ballad  of,  199. 

Hopper,  Jasper,  450. 

rioppiu,  William  J. , 778. 

Hornblower,  Joseph,  eminent  engineer,  426. 

Hornblower,  Jonathan  (sou  of  above),  426. 

Hornblower,  Josiah  (son  of  Joseph),  426,  427,  seal  of, 
471. 

Hornblower,  Joseph  C.,  chief-justice  of  New  Jersey 
(sou  of  above),  426,  427. 

Hornblower,  Dr.  William,  426. 

Hornblower,  Rev.  Dr.  AVilliam  H.,  427. 

Hornblower's  invention,  427,  engine-house  of  471. 

Honrs  Hook,  127. 

Horsemaudeu,  Daniel  (counselor),  47,  petition  of  210, 
death  of  211. 

Ilosack,  Alexander,  686. 

Hosack,  Dr.  David,  470,  493,  founding  Historical  So- 
ciety, 506,  founding  Elgin  Botanical  Garden,  510, 
511,  president  of  Historical  Society,  515,  520,  526, 
540,  555,  prominence  of,  581,  portrait  of  582,  685, 
692. 


Hospitals.  — City  Hospital,  286,  picture  of  306,  307, 
367,  678,  hospital  for  Insane,  518.  678,  Bellevue, 
erected  in  1836,  736,  hospitals  of  the  city  on  the 
islands,  737,  hospital  for  Ruptured  and  Cripples, 
Presbyterian  hospital,  765,  Roosevelt,  Mount  Sinai, 
St.  Luke's,  and  others,  766. 

House  of  Lords,  discussions  in,  12. 

Howe,  trial  of  Audrb,  248. 

Howe,  Admii-al  Lord,  13,  arrival  in  New  York,  94,  peace 
mission  of,  95,  overtures,  96,  disappointment,  97, 
mistakes  spirit  of  New  Y’ork,  101, 115,  peace  efforts, 
119,  committee  from  Congress,  120,  121,  at  Beekman 
mansion,  137,  138,  leaves  service,  195,  198,  returns 
with  squadron  to  New  York,  2()3,  sails  for  French 
fleet,  205. 

Howe,  General,  Sir  William,  in  Boston,  38,  44,  45,  evac- 
uates Boston,  69,  70,  72,  at  Sandy  Hook,  80,  95, 
message  to  Washington,  96,  account  of  interview,  97, 
inist.aking  New  York,  101,  proclamation  of  107,  108, 
109,112,  114,115,  on  Murrav  Hill,  126,  at  A])thorpe 
mansion,  128,  129,  battle  of  Harlem  Heights,  132. 
disasters,  133.  pardons,  138,  attempts  to  surround 
Washington,  139,  march  to  White  Plains,  141,  battle 
of,  141,  return  of,  142,  at  Fort  Washington,  143,  vic- 
toiy  of,  144,  in  winter-quarters,  148,  master  of  New 
Jersey,  149,  defeated  at  Trenton,  150,  151,  152,  with- 
draws from  New  Jersey,  165,  mysterious  movements, 
173,  meets  Washington  below  Philadelphia,  177,  enters 
Philadelphia,  178,  battle  of  Germantown,  181,  in 
Philadelphia,  189,  190,  asks  to  be  relieved,  195,  con- 
duct of,  198,  prepares  for  England,  199,  brilliant  fare- 
well, 200,  sails  for  England,  201. 

Howell,  Nathaniel  W.,  appointed  appraiser,  677. 

Hoyt,  John,  one  of  original  settlers  of  Danbury,  Con- 
necticut, 159. 

Hoyt,  Simon,  ancestor  of  family  in  America,  159. 

Hovt,  Walter,  one  of  original  incoi’porators  of  Nor- 
walk, 159. 

Hoyt,  Nathaniel  (sergeant),  skirmish  of,  127,  at  burn- 
ing of  Danbury,  158,  family  of,  159. 

Hoyt,  Nathaniel  (son  of  above),  159. 

Hoyt,  Comfort,  family  of,  159. 

Hoyt,  General  Epaphras  (historian),  159. 

Hudson,  Henry,  (note)  555. 

Hudson  River,  description  of,  438. 

Hughes,  Archbishop,  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral,  759. 

Hull,  Commodore  Joseph,  wife  of,  619. 

Hull,  Commodore  Isaac,  capture  of  Guerriere,  615, 
portrait  of,  skill  of,  617,  wife  of,  (note)  619,  620. 

Hull,  General  William,  (governor  of  Michigan),  at 
storming  of  Stony  Point,  224,  225,  590,  591,  592,  593, 
capitulation  of,  600,  criticised,  601,  trial,  conviction, 
and  pardon  of,  602. 

Hull,  Captain  (sou  of  above),  592 

Humphreys,  Colonel  Cornelius,  90. 

Humphreys,  Colonel  David,  in  Washington’s  household, 
3.39,  359,  415,  minister  to  Spain,  430. 
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Hunter,  General  David,  wife  of,  0<’l2. 

Hunter,  Robert,  450. 

Huntington,  Benjamin,  in  First  Congress,  345. 
Huntington,  General  Jedediah,  at  trial  of  Andr6,  248, 
founding  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  273. 

Hutton,  Rev.  Mancius  S.,  1%). 


I. 

Illin’ols,  State  of,  admitted  into  the  Union,  680. 

Imlay,  John,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hundred, 
26. 

Inclenburg,  126. 

Independence,  discussions  about,  83,  84,  declared,  91. 

Indiana,  State  of,  admitted  into  the  Union,  680. 

Indians,  war  of,  on  borders  of  Ohio  and  Virginia,  15, 
threatened  troubles,  37,  Six  Nations,  53,  savage 
power,  60,  Burgoyne’s  estimate  of,  172,  11/2,  massacre 
at  Wyoming,  205,  Sullivan’s  expedition  among,  217, 
218,  fighting,  249,  in  Ohio,  .363,  in  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  .363,  treaty  with,  414,  treaty  with  Iroquois, 
512,  Western  war  of,  585,  hostility  of,  593,  atrocities 
of,  622, 6.39, 

Inger.soll,  Jared  (stamp-master),  314,  612. 

Ingersoll,  Jared  (son  of  above;,  in  Convention,  314, 
612. 

InglLs,  Rev.  Charles,  threatened  in  the  pulpit,  85. 

Ingraham,  Nathaniel  Gibbs,  wife,  3^)8. 

Ingraham,  Judge  Daniel  F. , mother  of,  368. 

Insurance  companies  of  1880,  7.35. 

Intellectual  influence  of  the  clergy,  83. 

Intelligencer,  Christian,  founding  of,  7.39. 

Iredell,  Judge  (of  North  Carolina;^  341,  arrival  in  New 
York,  .371,  re.sidence  of,  dines  with  President  Wash- 
ington, 372,  wife  and  flaughter  of,  .37-3,  375. 

Iredell,  James  (son  of  above;,  .371. 

Ireland,  John,  571. 

Ireland,  W'illiam  II.,  member  of  common  council,  702. 

Iroquois,  or  Six  Nations,  15,  16,  .53,  promising  assist- 
ance to  England,  69,  treaty  with,  512. 

Irving,  Dr.  Peter  (editor;,  478,  .5.30,  722. 

Irving,  U'ashington  (author;,  writings  of,  478,  <526,  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  -527,  Salmagundi  appears^  .528, 
Knickerbocker’s  History  of  New  York^  .529,  genius  of, 
-5-30,  member  Hist.  Soc.,  .5-54,  aid  of,  6-o0,  return  from 
abroad,  721,  dinner  given  to,  722,  return  from  Spain, 
welcome  tr^  7-50,  president  of  board  of  A.stor  Library 
trustees,  7-5^5. 

Irving,  William,  wife  of,  .5-30. 

Isabella,  Queen  of  Spain,  .5-55. 

Ivers,  Thomas,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hundred, 
25. 

Ives,  Profe.ssor  Eli,  Yale  College,  222. 

Ives,  Dr.  Levi,  in  the  fight  when  the  British  attacked 
New  Haven,  222. 

Izard,  Ralph,  in  Paris,  11/4,  wife  of,  297,  escorting 
Washington  to  Federal  Hall,  -3-36,  dining  with  the 
President,  .343,  .Senator  in  the  First  Congress,  34tJ, 
348,  portrait  of  wife  of,  353. 

Izard,  George  Ison  of  above),  major  general,  642,  sent 
to  relief  of,  6-52,  6.53. 
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Jack.son,  Andrew,  .39,  6-39,  651,  6-54, 6-58,  victory  of  New 
Orleans,  659,  69-3,  electe^l  President,  711,  re-elected, 
722. 

Jackson,  Mayor  \V'illiam  Qirivate  secretary  to  President 
Washington;,  1789,  348,  -3-59,  -380. 

Ja^;k.son,  Michael,  memlier  of  New  York  Provincial  Con- 
gress, -32. 

.laffray,  Edward  S.,  765- 

.Janeway,  George,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hun- 
dred, 26,  574^ 

Janeway  estate,  ,567. 

.Jarvis,  .John  Wesley  (artist),  622,  640. 

Jarvis,  Rev.  Dr.  .Samuel  Farmer,  clergyman  and  scholar, 
.562,  619..’ 

Jay,  Frederick,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hundred, 
26. 

Jay  family,  Inote)  164,  Inote)  401,  402. 

Jay,  Pierre,  family  of,  164. 


.Jay,  Augustus  (son  of  above),  portrait  of.  VA. 

Jay,  Peter  (son  of  Augustus),  wife  of,  D)4. 

Jay,  John,  statesman  and  jurist,  delegate  to  second 
Continental  Congress,  19,  member  of  Committee  of  One 
Hundred,  25,  27,  32,  59,  member  of  secret  congress- 
ional committee,  70,  member  of  committee  on  con- 
spiracy, 74,  79,  83,  in  New  York  Congress,  84,  a/lvice 
of,  100,  framing  Shite  constitution,  161,  162,  chief- 
justice,  163,  ancestry  of,  ¥A,  174,  portrait  of,  17-5, 
opening  Supreme  Court,  176,  wife  of,  177,  186,  191, 
196,  206,  president  of  Congress,  217  , 226,  ambfissaiior 
to  S)>ain,  229,  pesice  commissioner  at  I'aris,  260,  261, 
262,  signing  treaty,  2^)3,  2()4,  residence  near  Paris, 
265,  autograph  of,  2/>j,  signi/ig  definitive  treaty,  267, 
chara/;ter  of,  and  services  in  Paris,  268,  281/,  Chancel- 
lor of  University,  283,  284,  returns  from  Europe,  287, 
letter  from  David  Hartley,  288,  Secretary  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  289,  prepare."  instructions  for  Adams  in  Eng- 
land, 291,  iJieeting  offers  of  Spain,  291,  writing  te 
Jefferson,  29-3,  dines  John  (Quincy  Adams,  294, 
298,  mother  of,  299,  social  entertainments  and  man- 
ner.s  of,  31/2,  quelling  Doctors’  .Mob,  31/7,  the  Fed- 
eralist, 319,  receiving  VV'a.sbington,  3.'j3,  Washing- 
ton’s inauguration,  3116,  3-37,  3-39,  chief-justice  of 
United  States,  .341/,  social  duties,  341,  -342,  dining  with 
President  Washington,  343,  347,  3-52,  366,  367,  378, 
884,  discretion  of,  1J8-5,  public  dinner  to,  3811,  family 
arms,  387,  assailed,  397,  <398.  minister  to  England, 
399,  Bedford  House,  400,  family  of,  401,  picture  of 
library,  41/2,  .Jay  trc-aty,  411,  412,  413,  his  opinion  of 
treaty,  414,  effects  of  treaty,  415,  efforts  to  abolish 
slavery,  419,  435,  residence  while  governor,  441,  re- 
elected governor,  4-51/,  451,  4-55,  reply  to  Hamilton, 
46-3,  declines  reappointment  to  the  chief-justiceship, 
41J6,  468,  480,  515. 

Jay,  Mrs.  John  (Sarah  Livingston),  portrait  of,  177, 
at  Kingston,  188,  in  Spain,  235,  236,  in  Paris,  26-5, 
brother  of,  271,  drawing-rooms  of,  31/2,  rec/;iving 
guests,  31/3,  .31/4,  341,  receiving  Mrs.  IV'asbington  at 
I/iberty  Hall,  342,  346,  354,  home  of,  41/0,  family 
note,  41/1,  41/2,  41/3,  442. 

.Jay,  Sir  James  (brother  of  chief-justice),  271 

Jay,  Peter  Augustus  (lawyer  and  scholar;,  ance.“tryof, 
164,  174,  -399,  family  of,  41/1,  402,  515,  61-3,  674,  re- 
corder of  city  in  1819,  707,  re.sidence  of,  710,  768. 

Jay,  Judge  W'illiam  (philanthropist  and  author;,  ance.s- 
try  of,  li>4,  home  of,  4i/0,  family  of,  401,  402,  wife  of, 
-521/,  674. 

.Jay,  Hon.  John,  statesman  and  scholar  (son  of  Judge 
William;,  267,  Bedford  House  home  of,  41/0,  family 
of,  41/1,  402,  468,  gift  of,  716,  779. 

.Jay,  Dr  John  Clarkson,  family  of,  ¥)1,  41/2. 

J’d.y,  Colonel  W'illiam,  family  of,  41/1,  41/2. 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  sentiments  of,  -59,  peace  commis- 
sioner, 21//,  minister  to  Frarif;e,  ^/l,  3l>5,  description 
of,  31/;,  opposition  to  Hamilton,  3i;7,  37-3,  as  j->eace- 
maker,  -374,  875,  376,  opposition  to  banks,  .380,  .384, 
886,  388,  susr>ected  of  Jacobinism,  .393,  struggle  with 
Hamilton,  89.^  414,  432,  4.52,  4-55, 4i;3,  470'  elected 
Pre.sident,  47-3,  dislike  of  Burr,  478,  479,  religious 
views  of,  480,  fondness  for  horses,  481,  -540,  recom- 
mends Embargo,  .541,  -543,  uneasiness  of,  .548,  651, 7</), 
death  of,  710. 

Jenkins,  Elisha,  canal  appraisr;r,  677. 

Jenkins,  Robert,  mayor  of  Hudson,  4-39. 

.Jenkins,  .Seth,  founding  of  Hudson,  438,  mayor  of 
Hud.son,  4-39. 

Jenkins,  Thomas,  founding  the  city  of  Hud.son,  438, 
439,  Presidential  ek^;tor  in  i^A,  €-55. 

Jessop,  Morris  K.,  philanthropist,  765. 

Jewett,  .Joseph,  J^yme,  Conn.,  112. 

Jones,  David  S.,  4-50.  469,  477,  478. 

Jones,  James,  4-52,  4-53 

Jones,  Commodore  Jacob,  victory  at  sea,  619. 

Jones,  Jarne.s  J.,  at  Irving  dinner,  722. 

.Jones,  Dr.  John  (Philadelphia;,  81/5. 

Jones,  Samuel,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hundred, 
26,  32,  48,  described,  299  , 384,  library  trustee,  418, 
4-51/. 

Jones,  Mrs.  Judge  .Samuel,  portrait  in  Interior  of  Park 
Theater,  685. 

Jones,  Thomas,  Regent  of  University,  284,  81/5. 

Jones,  Judge  Thomai  (histejrian;,  sliter  of,  11-5,  134, 
captured,  243,  remarks  of,  272.  276,  wife  of,  298. 

Jones,  Thomas,  “ the  fighting  Quaker,”  131. 
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Jones,  Humphrey  (son  of  above),  letter  of,  131. 

Jones,  William,  daughter  of,  20. 

Johnson,  David,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hun- 
dred, 25. 

Johnson,  Sir  William,  death  of,  15. 

Johnson,  Sir  John,  marriage  of,  16,  capitulation  of,  60, 
61,  at  large,  73,  74,  with  hostile  army  from  Canada, 
168,  battle  ofOriskany,  169,  170,  influencing  Indians, 
217,  249,  relationship  of  wife  to  the  Schuylers,  299. 

Johnson,  Colonel  Guy,  agent  of  Indian  affairs,  16,  37. 

Johnson,  Hall,  60,  74. 

Johnson,  John  Taylor,  philanthropist  and  scholar, 
765. 

Johnson,  Lieutenant  Robert,  655,  657. 

Johnson,  Rev.  Stephen,  trustee  of  Yale  College  in  1777, 
177. 

Johnson,  William  Samuel  (statesman  and  scholar),  pres- 
ident of  Columbia  College,  283,  befriending  Loyalists, 
295,  daughter  of,  300,  in  Convention,  313,  on  com- 
mittee to  dx-aft  Constitution,  317, 346,  468,  554,  gift  of, 
716. 

Johnson,  William,  corporator  of  public  schools,  517, 
555. 

Johnston,  James  Boorman,  779. 

Johnston,  John,  residence  of,  720. 

Johnston,  Judge  Samuel,  112. 

Johnston,  Philip  (sou  of  above),  112. 

Johnston,  Samuel  (N.  C.),  Senator  in  First  Congress, 
346,  371. 

Johnstone,  Governor,  commissioner  from  England,  201. 

Joinville,  Prince  de,  visits  New  York,  771. 

Journalism  in  New  York,  foundation  of,  285,  286,  287, 
375,  452,  453,  478,  479,  newspapers  in  1807,  525,  527, 
528,  529,  640,  706,  707,  738,  739,  740. 

Journal  of  Commerce,  founded,  738,  739. 

Joui’ney,  John,  member  of  New  York  Provincial  Con- 
gress, 32. 


Kalb,  Baron  be,  arrived  in  Philadelphia,  171,  near  West 
Point,  219,  killed  at  Camden,  244. 

Kalopathakes,  Michael  Diogenes  (Greek),  764. 

Kane,  De  Lancey,  754. 

Kane,  De  Lancey  A.,  754. 

Kane,  Dr.  Elisha  Kent,  771. 

Kean,  Edmund  (actor),  558,  683. 

Kean,  Colonel  John,  448. 

Kean,  Mrs.  Colonel  John,  purchasing  Liberty  Hall,  448. 
Kearny,  Stephen  Watts  (genei’al),  609,  in  California, 
751. 

Kearny,  General  Philip,  entering  city  of  Mexico,  751. 
Kearny,  John,  767. 

Kelly,  Hon.  William,  547. 

Kemble,  Gouverneur,  469,  687. 

Kemp,  John  (mathematician),  514. 

Kennedy,  Captain  Archibald,  66. 

Kennedy,  Robert  Lenox,  779. 

Kennedy  mansion,  No.  1 Broadway, -66,  96. 

Kent,  Moss,  surrogate  of  Rensselaer  County,  299. 

Kent,  Chancellor  James,  LL.  D.,  jurist  (son  of  above), 
character  of,  299,  468,  491,  president  of  Historical 
Society,  515.  519,  585,  675,  714,  first  president  of  Law 
Institute,  717,  presiding  at  Irving  dinner,  722. 

Kent,  Charles,  at  Irving  dinner,  722. 

Kent,  Duke  of,  447,  661. 

Kent,  Judge  William,  427. 

Kern,  Dominie  Johan  Michael,  563. 

Kernochan,  Joseph,  president  of  Fulton  Bank,  782. 
Kernochan,  James  ]?.  (son  of  above),  782. 

Ketchum,  Lieutenant,  628. 

Ketteltas,  Garret,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hun- 
dred, 25. 

Ketteltas,  Peter,  member  of  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
282,  library  trustee,  418. 

Key,  Francis  Scott,  author  of  “ Star  Spangled  Banner,” 
651. 


Key,  General,  French  consul,  494. 

King,  Elisha  W.,  575,  624,  on  Canal  Celebration  Com- 
mittee, 697,  702. 

King,  James,  Chancellor  of  University,  283. 

King,  Rufus  (statesman),  marriage  of,  294,  description 
of,  303,  in  convention,  313,  317,  senator  in  First  Con- 
gress, 346, 352, wife  of,  354, 367, 384, 385, 397,  re-elected 


to  Congress,  406,  411,  family  note,  429,  515,  548,  649, 
sons  of,  650,  676,  687,  minister  to  England,  505,  again 
minister  to  England,  694,  descendants,  735. 

King,  John  Alsop,  statesman  (sou  of  above),  429,  650, 
at  Irving  dinner,  722,  daughter  of,  735,  769. 

King,  Charles,  LL.  D.,  journalist  and  scholar  (son  of 
Rufus),  429,  president  Columbia  College,  705,  706, 
722,  726,  735,  740. 

King,  James  Gore,  banker  and  merchant  (son  of  Ru- 
fus), 429,  member  of  Congress,  650,  722,  726,  732, 
influence  in  England,  733,  portrait  of,  734,  family 
note,  735,  trustee  of  Astor  Library,  755. 

King,  James  Gore,  Jr.,  735. 

King,  Archibald  Grade,  735. 

King,  Edward,  735. 

Kingsland,  Colonel  William,  grandson  of  Isaac  Kings- 
land,  wife  of,  426. 

Kingston,  burning  of.  187,  188,  suffering  of  inhabitants, 
190. 

Kinzie,  John,  first  white  settler  of  Chicago,  602. 

Kip,  William  Ingraham,  D.  D.  (Episcopal  Bishop  of 
California),  751,  782. 

Kip,  James,  426. 

Kip,  Samuel  (alderman),  574. 

Kip’s  Bay,  123,  British  landing  at,  125,  130. 

Kip’s  Mansion,  123,  522. 

Kissam,John  (ancestor  of  the  family),  32,  family  of, 
note 

Kissam,  Benjamin,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hun- 
dred, 26,  member  of  New  York  Provincial  Congress, 
31,  family  of,  32. 

Kissam,  Dr.  Benjamin  (son  of  above),  family  of,  32, 
304,  305. 

Kissam,  Dr.  Richard  (brother  of  Dr.  Benjamin),  32. 

Kissam,  Dr.  Samuel  (brother  of  Dr.  Benjamin),  32. 

Kissam,  Judge  Daniel,  32. 

Knickerbocker  family,  785. 

Knickerbocker,  origin  of  term,  530,  785. 

Knickerbocker,  The,  740. 

Knickerbocker  Club,  779. 

Knight,  Dr.  James,  765. 

Knowlton,  Colonel  Thomas,  44,  45,  128,  at  battle  of 
Harlem  Heights,  129,  death  of,  130,  sketch  of,  132. 

Knowlton,  William,  132. 

Knox,  Rev.  Dr.  Hugh,  82. 

Knox,  General  Henry,  95,  character  of,  103,  artillery  in 
peril,  125, 126,  131,  at  battle  of  Trenton,  149,  wife  at 
Valley  Forge,  196,  200,  dining  Washington  and  suite, 
218,  at  trial  of  Andre,  248,  originator  of  Society  of 
the  Cincinnati,  273,  in  command  of  New  York  City, 
274,  description  of,  277,  dines  John  Quincy  Adams, 
294,  entertainments  of,  302,  receiving  Washington, 
333-336,  Secretary  of  War,  338,  341,  348,  352,  359, 
363,  366,  367,  373,  378. 

Knyphausen,  Baron  Von,  142,  before  Fort  Washington, 
143,  at  battle  of  Brandywine,  177,  178,  in  command 
of  New  York,  227,  232,  expedition  into  New  Jersey, 
238,  burning  Connecticut  Farms,  239,  241. 

Kollock,  Shepherd,  287. 

Kortwright,  Cornelius  (merchant),  wife  of,  687. 

Kortwright,  Lawrence  (son  of  above),  687. 

Kortwright,  Nicholas,  vestryman  of  Trinity  Church, 
367,  687. 

Kosciuszko,  Tadeusz  (Polish  nobleman),  constructing 
fortifications  at  Saratoga,  179,  448. 

Kossuth,  Louis,  visits  New  York,  771. 

Krout  Club,  513. 

Kuypers,  Rev.  Gerardus  A.  H.,  468. 

Kunze,  Rev.  Dr.  John  C.,  345,  514,  563. 


Lafayette,  Marquis  de,  40,  arrives  in  Philadelphia,  174, 
at  battle  of  Brandywine,  178,  guarding  Philadelphia, 
201,  at  Monmouth,  202,  sent  to  Rhode  Island,  204, 
illness  of,  215,  affability,  216,  returns  from  France, 
237,  at  Hartford,  244,  remarks  to  Arnold,  245,  trial  of 
Andre,  248, 250,  portrait  of,  254,  255,  in  Paris,  263, 
in  New  York,  287,  entertains  Morris  in  Paris,  330, 
369,  451,  512,  visits  the  United  States,  691,  693,  lays 
corner-stone  of  Bunker  Hill  Monument,  694,  returns 
to  France,  695. 

Lafayette,  Madame  de,  392. 
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Lafayette,  George  Washington  (son  of  above),  693. 

Laidlie,  Rev.  Dr.,  37. 

•Laight,  William,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hun- 
dred, 26,  member  of  Chamber  of  Commerce,  282,  in 
Federal  procession,  326,  367,  member  of  Tontine  As- 
sociation, 383. 

Laight,  William  (son  of  above),  wife  of,  523. 

Lamb,  General  John,  21,  memlaer  of  Committee  of  One 
Hundred,  26,  47,  wounded  at  Quebec,  54,  in  Legisla- 
ture, 279,  residence  of,  308,  opposes  the  Constitution, 
319,  320,  picture  of  house,  350. 

Landon,  Jonathan,  member  of  New  York  Provincial 
Congress,  31. 

Lang,  John,  portrait  in  Interior  Park  Theater,  686. 

Langdon,  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  (President  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege), 42. 

Langdon,  Governor  John,  statesman,  in  Convention, 
312,  dining  with  President  Washington,  343,  Senator 
in  Congress,  346. 

Langdon,  Walter,  children  of,  754. 

Langdon,  Walter  (son  of  Walter),  wife  of,  754. 

Langdon,  Eugene,  wife  of,  754. 

Lanier,  J.  P.  D.,  773. 

Lansing,  Gerrit  Y.,  Chancellor  of  University,  283. 

Lansing,  John,  jurist  of  State,  475. 

Lasher,  John,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hundred, 
26,  90. 

Laurens,  Henry  (statesman),  imprisoned  in  the  Tower, 
251,  liberated,  258,  peace  commissioner,  260,  in  Paris, 
263,  sustains  Jay,  264,  267. 

Laurens,  John  (son  of  above),  202,  sent  to  Count 
D’Estaing,  204,  sent  to  negotiate  a loan  from  France, 
251,  return  of,  255,  at  Yorktown,  257,  custodian  of 
Lord  Cornwallis,  258. 

Law  Institute,  organization  of,  in  1828,  717. 

Lawrence,  Abraham  K.,  779. 

Lawrence,  Augustus  H.,  574,  624. 

Lawrence,  Cornelius  W.,  mayor,  723,  family  of,  724, 
quelling  riot,  725,  732. 

Lawrence,  Effingham,  daughter  of,  724. 

Lawrence,  Isaac,  President  of  bank,  520,  wife  of,  569. 

Lawrence,  Captain  James,  victory  of,  623,  portrait,  624, 
in  command  of  the  Chesapeake,  625,  death  of,  626. 

Lawrence,  John  (judge  advocate),  at  trial  of  Andrd, 
248,  300,  in  Federal  procession,  326,  in  First  Congress, 
346. 

Lawrence,  John,  Regent  of  University,  284. 

Lawrence,  John  L.,  469,  president  of  Croton  Water 
Board,  730. 

Lawrence,  John  W.,  president  Seventh  Ward  Bank, 
wife  of,  724. 

Lawrence,  Richard,  member  of  New  York  Provincial 
Congress,  32. 

Lawrence,  William,  wife  of,  724. 

Lawrence,  William  Beach  (author),  522,  706,  722. 

Leake,  Robert  (British  officer,  settled  in  New  York), 
712. 

Leake,  John  George,  lawyer  (son  of  above),  death  of, 

711,  will  of,  712. 

Leake,'Robert  William  (brother  of  John),  wife  of,  712. 

Leake  and  Watts  Orphan  Home,  corner-stone  laid, 

712. 

Lear,  Tobias,  secretary  of  Washington,  348,  359,  373, 
378. 

Learned,  Ebenezer,  at  battle  of  Saratoga,  184. 

Leavitt,  David,  president  of  American  Exchange  Bank, 
735. 

Learitt,  Rev.  Joshua  (editor),  740. 

Ledyard,  Colonel,  murder  of,  256. 

Ledyard,  Isaac,  Presidential  elector,  464,  485. 

Lee,  Arthur,  signs  treaty  with  France,  194,  367. 

Lee,  General  Charles,  45,  46,  character  of,  61,  com- 
manding in  New  York,  62,  aspirations  of,  63,  64,  pre- 
dictions of,  65,  in  Charlestown,  98,  abusing  Congress, 
138,  139,  strange  conduct  of,  145, 147,  captured,  148, 
156,  treason  of,  166,  at  Monmouth,  202,  traitorous, 
203. 

Lee,  Ezra  (of  old  Lyme),  experiment  of,  99,  wife  of, 
160. 

Lee,  Governor  Henry,  82,  in  Congress,  311,  546. 

Lee,  Major  Henry  (Light  Horse  Harry),  211,  at  Paulus 
Hook,  226,  227,  at  battle  of  Springfield,  241,  244, 
dragoons  of,  252. 

Lee,  Richard  Henry,  of  Committee  on  Ceremonials,  204, 
president  of  Congress,  293,  entertainments  of,  294, . 


escorting  Washington,  336,  Senator  in  First  Congress, 
346. 

Lee,  Fort,  138,  142,  143,  abandoned,  144. 

Lefferts,  Jacobus,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hun- 
dred, 26. 

Lefferts,  John  L.,  509. 

Lefferts,  Marshall,  766. 

Leggett,  Thomas,  728. 

Leggett,  Samuel,  organized  first  gas  company  in  New 
York,  728. 

Leggett,  William  (politician  and  editor),  723,  wife  of, 
728. 

Leggett,  William  (son  of  Samuel),  family  of,  728. 

Leggett,  Sarah  H.,  philanthropist,  728. 

Leitch,  Major,  killed  at  battle  of  Harlem  Heights,  130. 

L’Enfant,  Major,  196,  French  engineer,  arranged  great 
Federal  procession,  321. 

Lenox,  Robert,  writing  Judge  Iredell,  375,  alderman, 
574,  portrait  in  Interior  Park  Theater,  685,  781. 

Lenox,  James,  763,  founding  Presbyterian  Hospital, 
765,  founding  Lenox  Library,  780,  781. 

Lenox  Library,  780,  781. 

Leonard,  William,  captain  of  volunteers,  90. 

Le  Roy,  Herman,  portrait  in  Interior  Park  Theater, 

686. 

Le  Roy,  Herman,  Jr.,  686,  712. 

Le  Roy,  Jacob  (alderman),  574. 

Le  Roy,  Jacob  H. , 685. 

Le  Roy,  William,  686. 

Leslie,  General  (British),  129,  130,  131,  133,  153. 

Lewis,  Francis,  signer  of  Declaration  of  Independence, 
in  second  Continental  Congress,  19,  member  of  Com- 
mittee of  One  Hundred,  25,  member  of  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  282. 

Lewis,  John,  vestryman  of  Trinity  Church,  367. 

Lewis,  Governor  Morgan,  soldier  and  jurist,  82,  at  battle 
of  Saratoga,  186,  marriage  of,  235,  Chancellor  of  the 
University,  283,  284,  299,  officer  of  great  Federal 
procession,  322,  conducting  Washington,  334,  336, 
359,  attorney-general,  383,  judge,  389,  daughter  of, 
442,  chief  justice  of  the  State,  475,  governor,  490, 
president  of  Historical  Society,  515,  544,  retires  to 
country-seat,  545,  585,  595,  649,  719. 

Lexington,  battle  of,  21. 

L’Hommedieu,  Ezra,  member  of  New  York  Provincial 
Congress,  32,  in  Legislature,  279. 

Liancourt,  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  448. 

“Liberty  Hall,”  home  of  Governor  Livingston,  in  dan- 
ger, 158,  expedition  against,  218,  alarm  of  inmates, 
240,  304,  Mrs.  Washington  at,  342. 

Libraries.  — New  York  Society,  417,  description  of,  418, 
neighborhood  of,  419,  Mercantile,  founding  of,  704, 
sketch  of,  705,  New  York  Athenaeum,  founding  of, 
705,  merged  in  New  York  Society,  706,  Columbia  Col- 
lege, 716,  New  York  Hospital,  716,  New  York  Histor- 
ical Society,  508,554,  555,  716,  Apprentices’,  716,  717, 
Law  Institute,  717,  American  institute,  717,  Episcopal 
Theological  Seminary,  718,  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, 720,  Astor,  753,  755,  Lenox,  780,  781,  Cooper  In- 
stitute, 782,  783,  Mott  Memorial,  783,  Genealogical 
Society,  783,  Geographical  Society,  783,  City,  783. 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  President  of  the  United  States,  772, 
773,  assassination  of,  778. 

Lincoln,  General  Benjamin,  commanding  on  the  Hud- 
son, 158,  at  battle  of  Saratoga,  184,  in  command  of 
Southern  army,  215,  captured,  237,  at  Yorktown, 
256,  receives  surrender  of  Cornwallis,  257. 

Lind,  Jenny,  musical  artist,  771. 

Lindsay,  George,  468. 

Linn,  Rev.  Dr.  William,  354,  director  in  first  Missionary 
Society,  467,  468,  founding  Historical  Society,  505. 

Lispenard,  Anthony,  Presidential  elector,  1800,  464. 

Lispenard,  Leonard , member  of  Committee  of  One  Hun- 
dred, 25,  member  of  New  York  Provincial  Congress, 
31,  46,  Regent  of  the  University,  284,  569. 

Litchfield,  Colonel  John,  wife  of,  285. 

Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  foundation  of,  678. 

Littell,  Captain,  gallantry  of,  155. 

Little,  Sir  Archibald,  767. 

Livermore,  Samuel,  in  First  Congress,  346. 

Livingston,  Philip,  in  Legislature,  17,  delegate  to 
second  Continental  Congress,  19,  member  of  Com- 
mittee of  One  Hundred,  25,  of  Committee  on  Conspir- 
acy, 74,  in  Congress,  80,  daughter  of,  183,  residence 
of,  188. 
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Livingston,  Robert  (first  Lord  of  the  Manor),  52,  nephew 
of,  547. 

Livingston,  Robert  (son  of  above),  52. 

Livingston,  Robert  R.  (son  of  above),  judge,  52,  death 
of,  67,  wife  of,  189. 

Livingston,  Chancellor  Robert  R.,  statesman  (son  of 
above),  in  second  Continental  Congress,  19,  32,  in 
Congress,  83,  84,  in  Convention,  138,  State  constitu- 
tion, 161,  Chancellor,  162,  mother  of,  189,  wife  of, 
235,  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  251,  260,  262,  letters 
from  commissioners  at  Paris,  264,  retires  from  secre- 
taryship, 288,  family  of,  303,309,  in  State  convention 
for  adopting  Constitution,  320,  committee  to  receive 
Washington, 333,  336,  administers  oath, 337,  house  of, 
in  Broadway,  338,  dining  with  President,  341,  365, 
366,  370,  portrait  of,  371,  opposed  to  Schuyler,  383, 
384,  library  trustee,  418,  428,  defeated  by  Jay,  450, 

463,  464,  468,  minister  to  France,  474,  482,  diplomacy 
of,  487,512,  526,  532,  536. 

Livingston,  Robert  (third  Lord  of  Livingston  manor), 
215,  daughter  of,  278,  family  note.  441. 

Livingston,  Walter  (son  of  above),  member  of  New  York 
Provincial  Congress,  31,  judge,  163,  wife  of,  215,  wife 
invited  to  dine  with  Washington,  227,  228,  Regent  of 
the  University,  284,  nominates  chaplain  of  Congress, 
289,  elected  commissioner  of  the  Treasury,  291,  396, 
441,  585. 

Livingston,  Henry  Walter  (of  Livingston  manor,  son  of 
Walter),  wife  of,  296,  secretary  of  legation  at  Paris, 
391,  bearer  of  communication  to  Washington,  mar- 
riage and  residence  of,  396. 

Livingston,  Colonel  John  (great-grandson  of  second 
Lord  of  the  Manor),  384,  marriage  of,  441. 

Livingston,  Peter  Van  Brugh,  member  of  Committee 
of  One  Hundred,  25,  member  of  New  York  Provincial 
Congress,  31,  daughter  of,  88,  treasurer  of  New  York 
Congress,  89,  daughter  married  Comte  de  Mosley,  302', 
wife  of,  343,  daughter  married  Count  Niemcewicz,  448. 

Livingston,  William,  statesman  and  author  (governor 
of  New  Jersey),  59,  71,  governor,  80,  residence  of,  81, 
wife  and  family  of,  82,  102,  106,  letter  of,  107,  145, 
counseling  with  Washington,  145,  family  at  Basken- 
ridge,  156,  conflicting  duties,  157,  Liberty  Hall 
threatened,  158,  daughter  of,  174,  pen  of,  175,  provid- 
ing for  the  soldiers,  180,  daughters  of,  196,  with  legis- 
lature at  Trenton,  201,  granddaughter  of,  208,  es- 
capes capture,  218,  at  Morristown,  236,  daughters  of, 
246,  opinion  of  the  treaty,  268,  271,  276,  304,  in  the 
Convention,  312,  founding  New  York  Society  Library, 
418,  424,  daughter’s  marriage,  441. 

Livingston,  Mrs.  William  (wife  of  governor),  34,  at  Lord 
Stirling’s,  157,  218. 

Livingston,  Susan  (daughter  of  Governor  William), 
planted  tree,  81,  saved  her  father’s  papers,  218,  mar- 
riage and  residence  of,  304,  death  of,  369,  383. 

Livingston,  Kitty  (sister  of  above),  81,  218,  writes  Mrs. 
Jay,  235,  receiving  information  from  daughter  of 
John  Morin  Scott,  285,  marriage  of,  304,  second  mar- 
riage, 441. 

Livingston,  Brockholst,  judge  (son  of  Governor  Wil- 
liam), aid  to  Schuyler,  167,  sails  for  Spain,  229,  re- 
leased on  parole,  271,  character  of,  as  a lawyer,  299, 
oration,  369,  414,  library  trustee,  418,  452,  461,  475, 
479,  second  vice-president  Historical  Society,  505, 
scholarship  of,  507,  corporator  of  public  schools,  517, 
520,  585. 

Livingston,  Edward  (jurist  and  statesman),  at  school, 
188,  mother  of,  189,  beginning  the  practice  of  law,  299, 
420,  422,  452,  453,  471,  mayor,  475,  legal  reports  of, 
476,  description  and  residence  of,  477,  mayor,  484, 
laying  corner-stone  of  City  Hall,  486,  courage  and 
sickness  of,  487,  in  New  Orleans,  654,  in  Congress, 
711,  719,  Secretary  of  State,  722,  minister  to  France, 
723,  Livingston  code,  724. 

Livingston,  Gilbert,  member  of  New  York  Provincial 
Congress,  31,  46,  in  New  York  convention  which 
adopted  Constitution,  321,  Presidential  elector  in  1800, 

464. 

Livingston,  Rev.  Dr.  John  Henry,  37,  residence  of,  188, 
returned  to  city  after  Revolution,  276,  Regent  of  the 
University,  284,  442,  vice-president  first  Missionary 
Society,  467,  468,  563. 

Livingston,  Colonel  James,  54. 

Livingston,  Schuyler,  wife  of,  297. 

Livingston,  Lewis,  55. 


Livingston,  Lewis  H.,  384. 

Livingston,  Dr.  Henry,  daughter  married  Gerardus 
Duyckinck,  308. 

Livingston,  Robert  Cambridge,  vestryman  of  Trinity 
Church,  367. 

Livingston,  Edward  P.  (lieut.-gov.),  grandson  of  Philip, 
signer  of  Declaration  of  Independence,  469. 

Livingston,  James,  wife  of,  547. 

Livingston,  Robert  James  (son  of  above),  birth,  wife  of, 
sons  of,  547. 

Livingston,  Maturin,  442,  removed,  543,  residence  of, 
547. 

Livingston,  Maturin  (son  of  above),  twin  daughter, 
Bessie,  married  George  Frederick  Cavendish  Bentinck. 

Livingston,  Peter  R.  (brother  of  Maturin),  wife  and 
residence  of,  547,  opposes  canal,  675,  716. 

Livingston,  Henry  Beekman,  residence  and  wife  of,  546. 

Livingston,  John  Pt.  (brother  of  the  Chancellor),  545, 
residence  of,  546. 

Livingston,  John  W.,  611. 

Livingston,  Swift,  portrait  in  Interior  Park  Theater,  685. 

Livingston,  Thomas  F.,  686. 

Livingston  manor,  William  Smith  confined  at,  206. 

Livingston,  Robert  Gilbert,  daughter  married  Samuel 
Hake,  308. 

Lloyd,  Commodore  (British  naval  commander),  656. 

Lloyd’s  Neck,  384. 

Lockwood,  Rev.  Samuel,  trustee  of  Yale  College,  176. 

Longworth  (publisher),  527. 

Long  Island,  battle  of,  106-111. 

Loomis,  C.  B.,  773. 

Lord,  Daniel,  trustee  of  Astor  Library,  755. 

Lorillard  family,  782. 

Lorillard,  Peter,  782. 

Lorillard,  Jacob,  782. 

Lott,  Abraham,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hundred,, 
25,  captain  of  volunteers,  90. 

Loudon,  Samuel  (editor),  286,  in  Federal  procession, 
325. 

Louisiana,  purchase  of,  487. 

Louis  XVI.,  40,  favors  United  States,  174. 

Louis  Philippe  (of  France),  entertained  by  Van  Zandt, 
34,  traveling  in  America,  447. 

Love  Lane,  now  Twenty-first  Street,  479. 

Lovett,  James,  on  committee  to  reinstate  Clinton,  690. 

Lovett,  Major  John,  593,  598,  599,  hearing  destroyed, 
608,  610,  611. 

Low,  Isaac,  chairman  of  committee  of  Sixty,  21,  issuing 
call  for  meeting,  22,  of  Committee  of  One  Hundred, 
25,  member  of  New  York  Provincial  Congress,  31. 

Low,  Cornelius,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hundred, 
25. 

Low,  Cornelius,  722. 

Low,  Abiel  A.,  773. 

Loyalists  embarking  for  Nova  Scotia,  272,  distress  of, 
273,  law  concerning,  281,  struggles  to  obtain  compen- 
sation for  losses  after  the  Revolution,  295,  297,  funds, 
298. 

Ludington,  William,  ancestor  of  family,  one  of  the  first 
settlers  of  Charlestown,  Mass.,  212. 

Ludington,  William,  212. 

Ludington,  Colonel  Henry  (son  of  above),  hastening  to 
the  relief  of  Danbury,  159,  daughter  of,  160,  quelling 
disturbances,  163,  entertains  Washington,  and  is 
saved  from  capture  by  his  daughter,  212,  family 
note,  213. 

Ludington,  Lewis  (son  of  above),  founds  Columbus, 
Wisconsin,  213. 

Ludington,  Sibyl,  exploit  of,  160,  doing  sentinel  duty, 

212,  marries  Hon.  Edward  Ogden,  213. 

Ludington,  Rebecca,  doing  sentinel  duty,  212. 

Ludington,  Harrison  (governor  of  Wisconsin),  213. 

Ludington,  Nelson  (Chicago),  212,  213. 

Ludington,  Charles  J.  (New  York  City),  213. 

Ludington,  James,  founds  city  of  Ludington,  Michigan, 

213. 

Ludlow,  Roger,  deputy-governor  of  Mass.,  entertains 
Lion  Gardiner  in  1635,  634. 

Ludlow,  William,  of  Hill  Deverell,  Eng.,  446. 

Ludlow,  Gabriel,  married  Sarah  Haumer,  first  Ludlow 
in  New  York,  446. 

Ludlow,  David,  member  of  Chamber  of  Commerce,  282. 

Ludlow,  Gabriel,  married  Elizabeth  Crommelin,  446. 

Ludlow,  Gabriel  (son  of  above),  member  of  Committee  of 
One  Hundred,  25,  married  Ann  Verplanck,  300,  446. 
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Ludlow,  Edward  H.  (son  of  above),  446. 

Ludlow,  Gabi’iel  W.,  member  of  Committee  of  One 
Hundred,  25. 

Ludlow,  Stephen  (alderman),  574. 

Ludlow,  Carey,  illustration  of  residence,  445. 

Ludlow  genealogy,  446,  447. 

Ludlow,  William  W.,  member  of  Committee  of  One 
Hundred,  25. 

Ludlow,  Thomas  W.,  at  Irving  dinner,  722. 

Ludlow,  Lieutenant  Augustus  C.,  621,  death  of,  625. 

Ludlow,  E.  Livingston,  779. 

Ludlow  Arms,  446. 

Lush,  Major  Stephen,  608. 

Luzerne,  Chevalier  de  la,  French  Minister,  227,  228, 
236,  reviewing  American  army,  255. 

Lydig,  David  (director  of  Merchants’  Bank),  character 
of  and  residence  of,  709. 

Lydig,  Philip  (son  of  above),  wife  of,  709. 

Lyell,  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas,  561,  wife  of,  569. 

M. 

MacCrea,  Jenmy,  murdered  by  Indians,  179. 

Macdonough,  Commodore  Thomas,  642,  victory  of,  652, 
honors  to,  653. 

Machaness,  J.,  director  in  first  Missionary  Society,  468. 

Maclay,  Rev.  Archibald,  564. 

Maclay,  William,  in  first  Congress,  346. 

Macomb,  Alexander,  purchasing  State  lands,  382. 

Macomb,  Alexander  (son  of  above),  Major-General  U.  S. 
army,  portrait  of,  594,  Colonel,  595,  627,  Brigadier- 
General,  642,  victory  at  Plattsburg,  652,  honors,  653. 

Macomb,  John  (or  McComb),  wife  of,  469. 

Macomb,  Robert,  611. 

Macready,  Charles  (English  actor),  cause  of  Astor 
Place  Riot,  752,  escape  of,  753. 

Madison,  James,  82,  convention  at  Annapolis,  293,  314, 
logic  of,  317,  writing  the  Federalist,  319,  in  first  Con- 
gress, 344,  347,  367,  368,  395,  396,  414,  420,  secretary 
of  State,  474,  485,  543,  548,  elected  President,  551, 
552,  580,  586,  596,  614,  re-elected  President,  623,  re- 
peals Embargo,  640,  anxieties  of,  661,  676. 

Madison,  Mrs.  (wife  of  above),  480,  485, 596,  saving  State 
papers  and  portrait  of  Washington,  647. 

Madison  Square,  750,  758. 

Mag.aw,  Robert,  113,  commands  at  Fort  Washington, 
142,  attacked,  143,  surrenders,  144. 

Magnetic  telegraph,  invention  of,  742,  743,  first  operated 
between  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  750. 

Maiion,  Lord,  supports  Lord  Chatham,  195. 

Malcolm,  Richard  M.,  609. 

Malcolm,  William,  officer  of  the  Revolution,  90,  mem- 
ber of  As.sembly  in  1784,  279. 

Malibran,  at  Park  Theater  in  1825,  at  Bowery  Theater 
1826,  741. 

Manhattan  Water-Works  in  Reade  Street,  455,  727. 

Mann,  Asa,  member  of  common  council,  702. 

Mann,  Newton,  546. 

Map  of  Manhattan  Island,  68,  286. 

Marbois,  M.  (French  minister),  236. 

Marcy,  William  L.  (statesman),  governor  of  New  York, 
723. 

Marie  Antoinette,  presentation  of  Franklin,  194,  195. 

Mariner,  William,  daring  exploit  of,  211. 

Marion,  General  Francis,  vigorous  operations  of,  252. 

Markets  of  New  York,  enlarged  and  improved,  349,  436, 
786. 

Marriner,  Captain,  348. 

Marsh,  Rev.  Freeman,  wife  of,  697. 

Marsh,  Colonel  Joseph,  89. 

Marsh,  Luther  R. , 765- 

Marshall,  Charles  H.,  773. 

Marshall,  John,  chief-justice  of  United  States,  envoy, 
450,  466,  512,  at  trial  of  Burr,  540. 

Marston,  John,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hundred, 
26. 

Marston,  Thomas,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hun- 
dred, 26,  member  of  New  York  Provincial  Congress, 
31. 

Martin,  Luther  (Maryland),  in  the  Convention,  314. 

Martin,  Dr.  Samuel,  79. 

Martinez,  Don  Carlos,  marquis  of  Yrujo  (Spanish  min- 
ister), wife  of,  son  of,  430. 

Mason, .Rev.  Dr.  John,  eminent  divine  and  scholar,  37, 
Regent  of  the  University,  284. 


Mason,  Rev.  Dr.  John  M.,  eminent  divine  and  scholar, 
467,  at  Hamilton’s  death-bed,  500,  founding  Histori- 
cal Society,  505,  506,  learning  of,  510,  560. 

Masonic  Hall  in  Broadway,  710. 

Mas.sachusetts  Historical  Society,  505. 

Mather,  Rev.  Moses,  trustee  of  Yale  College,  176. 

Mathews,  Rev.  Dr.  James  M.,  563,  706,  residence  of, 
710,  714,  718,  first  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  — daughters  of,  720,  724. 

Matjte  Davits  Fly,  128. 

Matthews,  Charles  (actor),  682,  as  “ Monsieur  Tonson  ” 
at  Park  Theater,  in  illustration,  683. 

Matthews,  Mayor  David,  arrest  of,  78,  released  on  pa- 
role, 79,  commanding  troops  in  New  York  City,  2U8, 
country-seat  of,  211. 

Matthews,  James  (brother  of  the  mayor),  arrest  of,  78. 

Matthews,  General  Vincent  (son  of  above),  family  of,  78. 

Matthews,  General  (British),  ravages  Virginia,  219. 

Maxwell,  James  Homer,  wife  of,  34. 

Maxwell,  General,  drives  British,  155,  at  Monmouth, 
202,  pursues  British,  219,  defends  Springfield,  239. 

Maxwell,  Hugh,  portrait  in  Interior  of  Park  Theater, 

686. 

Maxwell,  William,  vice-president  of  Bank  of  New  York, 
326,  686. 

McArthur,  Colonel  Duncan,  591. 

McCarty,  David,  State  canvasser.  384. 

McClellan,  General  George  B.,  39. 

McCloskey,  Cardinal,  dedicating  St.  Patrick’s  Cathe- 
dral, 759. 

McCloskey,  Rev.  John,  Methodist  clergyman,  467. 

McCormick,  Daniel,  member  of  Cham&r  of  Commerce, 
282. 

McCurdy,  Charles  Johnson  (jurist  and  statesman),  39. 

McCurdy,  John  (merchant  and  patriot),  entertained 
Washington,  70,  619. 

McCurdy,  Robert  (importing  merchant),  descent  of, 
613,  6S6,  called  union  meeting,  772,  773,  778. 

McDougall,  General  Alexander,  member  of  Committee 
of  One  Hundred,  25,  member  of  New  York  Provincial 
Congress,  31,  47,  preparing  troops  for  service,  89,  age 
of,  104,  in  battle  at  White  Plains,  141,  142,  com- 
manding on  the  Hudson,  158,  in  Legislature,  279, 
death  of,  287. 

McDowell,  General,  124. 

McEvers,  Charles,  married  Mary  Verplanck,  300. 

McGillivray,  Alexander  (Creek  Indian  chief),  reception 
of,  363,  entertained  by  Tammany  Society,  364. 

McGowan’s  Pass,  127. 

McHenry,  James,  Secretary  of  War,  removed,  459. 

McKay,  James,  686. 

McKesson,  John,  clerk  of  Assembly,  286)  standing  as 
a lawyer,  300,  506,  515. 

McKnight,  Rev.  John,  family  of,  284. 

McKnight,  Rev.  Charles  (son  of  above),  family  of,  284, 
death  of,  285,  director  first  Mis.sionary  Society,  467, 
559. 

McKnight,  Dr.  Charles  (son  of  Rev.  Charles),  Regent  of 
University  of  State  of  New  York,  284,  wife  of,  285, 
305. 

McLane,  James  L.  (Baltimore),  wife  of,  (note)  735. 

McLane,  Dr.,  685. 

McLeod,  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander,  560. 

McNeven,  Dr.  William  James,  founding  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society,  678. 

McVickar,  John  (merchant  and  philanthropist),  corpo- 
rator of  public  schools,  517,  519,  520,  wife  of,  523. 

McYickar,  Archibald  (son  of  above),  wife  of,  520. 

McYickar,  John  (son  of  John),  professor  in  Columbia 
College,  469,  wife  of,  520,  706. 

McVickar,  Benjamin  (brother  of  above),  wife  of,  .520. 

Mechanics,  General  Society  of,  resolutions  of,  495. 

Mecklenburg,  North  Carolina,  scene  of  political  meet- 
ings, 39. 

Medical  Society,  incorporated,  524,  525. 

Meigs,  Jonathan,  storms  Sag  Harbor,  161,  exploit  in 
Westchester,  190,  at  storming  of  Stony  Pe  nt,  224, 
225. 

Meigs,  Return  Jonathan,  personal  note,  161,  governor, 
591,  Postmaster-General,  651. 

Mercer,  General  Hugh,  flying  camp  of,  91,  113,  116, 
144,  145,  at  battle  of  Trenton,  149,  150,  killed  at  bat- 
tle of  Princeton,  154. 

Mercer,  John  Francis  (governor  of  Maryland),  in  the 
Convention,  314. 
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Mercier,  Thomas  R.,  696,  at  Irving  dinner,  722. 

Mesier,  Peter,  fifteen  buildings  burned  in  1778,  207, 
alderman,  574,  624,  of  Committee  of  Defense,  646, 
daughter  of,  709. 

Methodists,  467. 

Michaux,  Pran9ois  A.  (author),  511,  513. 

Middle  Dutch  Church  in  1783,  276,  419,  466,  563,  final 
service  in,  760. 

Miflfiin,  General  Thomas,  94,  103,  114,  127,  raising  re- 
inforcements, 145,  146,  164,  in  the  Convention,  314, 
404. 

Milledoler,  Rev.  Dr.  Philip,  559. 

Miller,  Dr.  Edward,  468,  512,  517. 

Miller,  Eleazer,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hundred, 
26. 

Miller,  Colonel  James,  591,  bravery  of,  545. 

Miller,  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel,  director  in  first  Missionary  So- 
ciety, 468,  founding  Historical  Society,  505,  professor 
in  Princeton  College,  510,  corporator  of  public  schools, 
517,  address  of,  554,  559. 

Minthorne,  Mangle,  574,  575. 

Minturn,  Edward,  773. 

Minturn,  Benjamin  G.,  corporator  of  public  schools, 
517. 

Minturn,  Robert  B.,  763,  765,  772. 

Mirabeau,  French  orator  and  statesman,  addressing 
audience,  369. 

Miralles,  Don  Juan  de,  236. 

Mirror,  New  York,  740,  741. 

Missionary  Society,  first  founded,  467. 

Mississippi,  admission  into  the  Union,  680. 

Missouri,  admission  into  the  Union,  688. 

Mitchill,  Dr.  Samuel  Latham,  362,  470,  founding  Histor- 
ical Society,  506,  editor  of  Medical  Repository,  512, 
family  of,  512,  faith  in  steam  navigation,  513,  cor- 
porator of  Public  schools,  518,  519,  wrote  “Picture 
of  New  York,’’ 529,  555,  575,  583,  founding  Literary 
and  Philosophical  Society,  678,  685,  portrait  of,  690, 
canal  celebration,  699. 

Mobile,  Alabama,  threatened,  639,  attacked,  651. 

Moncrieff,  Major,  wife  of,  105,  country-seat  of,  211. 

Money,  paper,  illustration  of  counterfeit,  272,  illustra- 
tion of  issue  in  1790,  367,  648. 

Monmouth,  battle  of,  202,  203. 

Monroe,  James  ( President  of  United  States),  at  battle  of 
Trenton,  149,  150,  379,  appointed  Minister  to  France, 
396,  recalled,  4-30,  popularity  of,  478,  Louisiana  pur- 
chased, 487,  548,  Secretary  of  State,  651,  661,  663, 
elected  President,  673,  wife  of,  680,  prudence  of,  693. 

Montgomery,  General  Richard,  member  of  New  York 
Provincial  Congress,  31,  brigadier,  38,  39,  46,  48,  51, 
description  and  portrait  of,  52,  joins  army,  53,  54, 
killed  at  Quebec,  55,  wife  of,  303, 482,  residence  of,  546. 

Monticello,  365. 

Montpensier,  Duke  de,  449. 

Mooney,  William,  Tammany  Sachem,  362. 

Moore,  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Benjamin,  410,  President  of 
Columbia  College,  469,  483,  500,  vice-president  His- 
torical Society,  505,  scholarship  of,  509,  510,  568. 

Moore,  Clement  Clarke  (son  of  Bishop  Moore),  wife  of, 
410,  469,  741. 

Moore,  John  B.,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hundred, 
26. 

Moore,  John,  daughter  of,  520. 

Moore,  Nathaniel  F.,  eminent  scholar,  professor  and 
president  of  Columbia  College,  469. 

Moore,  Thomas  W.  Channing,  brings  picture  of  Inte- 
rior of  Park  Theater  into  notice,  686. 

Moot,  The,  members  of,  32. 

Morgan,  General  Daniel,  137,  at  battles  of  Saratoga, 
180-186,  victory  of  the  Cowpens,  253. 

Morgan,  Edwin  Dennison  (governor),  762. 

Morin,  Maria,  mother  of  John  Morin  Scott,  285. 

Morocco,  Emperor  of,  365,  415. 

Morris,  Richard,  32,  chief-justice  of  New  York,  299. 

Morris,  George  P.  (editor  and  poet),  ode  by,  731,  of  New 
York  Mirror,  740,  741. 

Morris,  Ensign  Robert,  killed  at  battle  of  Queenstown, 
609. 

Morris,  Thomas,  of  council  of  appointment,  450. 

Morris,  Colonel  Roger,  joined  King's  forces,  209. 

Morris  (Roger)  house,  127,  128,  130,  council  of  war  at, 
139, 143. 

Morrisania,  old  residence  of  Gouverneur  Morris,  280, 
281. 


Morris,  Lewis  (judge),  son  of,  281. 

Morris,  Lewis  (son  of  above),  signer  of  Declaration  of 
Independence,  in  Congress,  20,  in  Legislature,  279, 
family  of,  281,  Regent  of  University,  284. 

Morris,  James  (son  of  the  signer),  marriage  of,  281. 

Morris,  Staats  Long  (British  general),  brother  of  the 
signer,  281. 

Morris,  Richard  (Chief-Justice  of  New  York),  brother  of 
the  signer,  281,  remarks  of,  318,  in  State  convention 
to  decide  on  Constitution,  320. 

Morris,  Gouverneur,  32,  38, 46, 48,  member  of  committee 
on  conspiracy,  74,  79,  87,  member  of  committee  to 
frame  constitution  of  the  State,  161, 162,  at  Schuyler’s 
headquarters,  167,  with  Jay  at  Philadelphia,  174,  at 
Valley  Forge,  196,  committee  on  Ceremonials,  204, 
206,  description  of,  237,  assistant  financier,  251,  house 
of,  280,  brothers  of,  281,  in  the  Convention,  312, 
portrait  of,  317,  drafts  the  Constitution,  318,  in  Paris, 
330,  331,  347,  348,  writing  from  France,  384,  as  min- 
ister, 390,  392,  recalled,  395,  447,  470,  elected  Senator, 
471,  487,  address  of,  495,  president  of  Historical  So- 
ciety, 515,  street  commissioner,  566,  578,  canal 
commissioner,  579,  583. 

Morris,  Robert,  financier,  borrows  money  for  the  army, 
132,  laments  condition  of  the  treasury,  228,  wife  of, 
235,  236,  elected  superintendent  of  finance,  251,  en- 
tertains Washington,  255,  262,  assisted  by  Hamil- 
ton, 293,  in  the  Convention,  312,  wife  of,  342  , 346, 
374,  375,  residence  of,  377,  391. 

Morristown,  American  army  quartered  in,  229,  232,  233, 
scene  of  Hamilton’s  courtship,  234,  2^,  Lafayette’s 
return , 237. 

Morrow,  Jeremiah  (governor  of  Ohio),  694. 

Morse,  Rev.  Jedediah  (geographer),  394,  member  Hist. 
Soc.,  554. 

Morse,  Samuel  Finley  Breese,  inventor  of  telegraphy 
(son  of  above),  706,  742,  portrait  of,  743,  success  of, 
744,  family  note,  745,  death  of,  746. 

Morse,  Sidney  E.  (son  of  Rev.  Jedediah),  founding  New 
York  Observer,  739. 

Morse,  Richard  C.  (brother  of  above),  editor,  739. 

Morss,  John,  vote  of  thanks  to,  689. 

Mortier,  Abraham,  437. 

Morton,  Levi  E.,  773. 

Morton,  John,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hundred, 
26,  home  of,  156,  daughter  of,  442,  445,  trustee  City 
Dispensary,  468. 

Morton,  General  Jacob  (son  of  above),  300,  family  note, 
445,  corporator  of  public  schools,  517,  550,  621,  624, 
696. 

Morton,  Washington,  courtship  and  marriage  of,  443, 
479. 

Mosloy,  Count  de  Otto  (of  the  French  Legation),  mar- 
ried twice  in  New  York,  302. 

Mott,  Dr.  Valentine,  774. 

Mott,  Jacob,  corporator  of  public  schools,  517,  aider- 
man,  574. 

Mount  Vernon,  Washington  visits,  256,  278. 

Moustier,  Marquis  de,  French  minister,  303,  house  in 
Broadway  illuminated,  338,  gave  a ball  in  honor  of  the 
President,  342,  343,  taking  leave  of  the  President,  348. 

Muhlenberg,  Speaker  Frederick  Augustus,  dining  with 
President  Washington,  343,  345,  373,  421,  423. 

Muhlenberg,  Rev.  General,  216. 

Muhlenberg,  General  Peter,  in  first  Congress,  345. 

Muhlenberg,  Rev.  William  A.,  766. 

Mulford,  Judge  John,  417. 

Mulford,  Col.  David,  417. 

Mulford,  David,  wife  of,  41,  417. 

Mulligan,  Hercules,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hun- 
dred, 25. 

Munson,  Reuben,  marriage  of,  daughter  of,  270,  aider- 
man,  575. 

Munro,  Rev.  Harry,  wife  of,  401. 

Munro,  Peter  J.,  373,  wife  of,  401,  402. 

Murfree,  Major  Hardy,  at  storming  of  Stony  Point,  224, 
225. 

Murray,  John,  Jr.  ,514,  515,516,  corporator  of  public 
schools,  517  , 526,  prison  commissioner,  736. 

Murray,  William  V.,  minister  at  The  Hague,  430, 
459. 

Murray,  Joseph,  books  of,  134. 

Murray,  John,  member  of  Chamber  of  Commerce,  282, 
director  first  Missionary  Society,  468. 

Murray,  Robert,  house  of,  123,  wife  of,  126. 
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Murray,  Lindlay,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hun- 
dred, 26,  mother  of,  126,  member  of  Historical  So- 
ciety, 554. 

Murray  Hill,  27,  army  stores  secreted  in  cellar  of,  89, 
occupied  by  British,  125,  incidents,  126. 


N. 

Nash,  General  Francis,  joins  Washington  in  Phila- 
delphia, 175. 

Nash,  Governor  Abner,  175. 

Nash,  Jacob,  43. 

Nash,  Solomon,  of  artillery,  70,  writes  in  journal,  122, 
retreat  from  New  York  City,  126. 

Nathan,  Benjamin,  773. 

National  Bank,  discussion  of,  380,  establishment  of,  673. 

Neilsou,  Dr.  John,  portrait  in  Interior  Park  Theater, 

686. 

Nelson,  James,  560 . 

Neville,  General  John,  403. 

Newark,  American  army  in,  145,  British  army  in,  146, 
raid  of  British,  233. 

Newbold,  Mrs.,  portrait  in  Interior  Park  Theater,  685. 

New  Brunswick,  American  army  in,  146,  British  army 
in,  147. 

New  England,  excitement  of,  23,  men  assembling  in 
camp  at  Cambridge,  24,  opposing  war  of  1812,  588, 
threatening  attitude  of,  640,  coasts  ravaged,  647,  dis- 
content throughout,  661. 

New  Haven,  college  affairs,  176, 177,  attacked  by  British, 
221,  348. 

New  Jersey,  character  of,  58,  exposure  of,  80,  Lord 
Howe’s  opinion  of,  95,  Washington’s  retreat  through, 
144-147,  distress  of  people,  155,  division  of  families, 
157,  ladies  working  for  the  soldiers,  190,  Legislature, 
201,  armies  marching  through,  203,  assault  upon 
Paulus  Hook,  226, 227,  state  exhausted,  238. 

New  London,  burned  by  British,  256. 

New  Orleans,  487,  preparations  for  defense,  654,  salva- 
tion of,  658,  victory,  659. 

Newspapers.  — The  New  York  Gazette  and  Weekly  Mer- 
cury, editor  of,  127,  the  press  in  a formative  state, 
285,  newspapers  of  1784,  286,  451,  453,  Commercial 
Advertiser,  Evening  Post,  479,  American  Citizen, 
Morning  Chronicle,  New  York  Daily  Advertiser,  506, 
the  New  York  Gazette,  Mercantile  Advertiser,  Public 
Advertiser,  Republican  Watchword,  Spectator,  Ex- 
press, Herald,  the  People’s  Friend,  New  York  Price 
Current,  Weekly  Museum,  the  Weekly  Visitor,  Inde- 
pendent Republican,  the  Weekly  Inspector,  the 
New  York  Spy,  525, 527, 528,  529,  707,  New  York  Sun, 
Courier  and  Enquirer,  New  York  Herald,  Journal  of 
Commerce,  738,  New  York  Tribune,  founded  1841, 
New  York  Express,  founded  1836,  New  York  Times, 
founded  1851,  New  York  World,  founded  1860,  Sun- 
day Courier,  established  1825  (first  Sunday  paper). 
New  York  Observer  (religious  paper),  founded  1820, 
Christian  Intelligencer,  projected  1830,  Evangelist, 
founded  1833,  Independent,  founded  about  1853, 
739,  740. 

New  Utrecht,  visited  by  President  Washington,  372. 

New  Year’s  day,  56,  354,  355. 

New  York,  City  of,  character  of,  15,  courted  by  Eng- 
land, 17,  18,  misunderstood,  18,  independent  action 
of,  19,  interests  at  stake,  20,  excitement  of,  21,  ruling 
of  the  people,  22,  counties  of,  23,  27,  31, social  affairs, 
56,  inhabitants  flying,  58,  importance  of,  60,  councils 
of,  61,  indignant  with  the  New  Englanders,  62,  alarm 
of,  63,  army  of,  73,  suspected  persons,  75,  great  ex- 
citement, 77,  honorable  attitude  of,  84,  fortifying,  86, 
reading  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  92, 
public  rejoicings,  93,  Lord  Howe’s  opinion  of,  95, 
heats,  99,  spirit  of,  101,  alarmed  by  British  ships, 
104, 105,  threatened,  106,  cheerlessness  of,  114,  British 
advancing  upon,  121,  122,  occupied  by  British,  123, 
124,,  125,  houses  marked,  134,  fire  of  1776, 135,  build- 
ings converted  into  prisons,  151,  the  whole  strength 
of  England  aimed  at,  172,  203,  fire,  205,  explosion  in 
harbor,,  207,  description  in  1778,  207,  citizens  doing 
good,  208,  military  rule,  210,  in  1780,  231,  cheerless- 
ness of,  232,  British  fortifying,  252,  perpetual  appre- 
hension, 253,  half  ruined,  254,  271,  embarkation  of 
the  Loyalists,  273,  evacuation  by  the  British,  274, 
desolation  of,  275,  condition  of  the  population  of. 


286,  capital  of  the  nation,  289,  stiffness  of,  291,  fur- 
bished, 301,  resisting  the  encroachments  of  Congress, 
309,  agitated  about  Constitution,  320,  Federal  proces- 
sion, 322,  328,  hilarious  about  the  first  President, 
328,  331,  333,  335,  Washington  taking  the  oath,  338, 
illumination  of,  338,  general  progress,  349,  New 
Year’s  day  in  1790,  355,  organization  and  expenses 
of  treasury  department,  356,  national  debt,  357, 
social  life  in  city  in  1791,  361,  drives,  371,  President’s 
departure  from,  378, 380,  much  agitated,  389,  a refuge 
for  exiles,  391,  405,  generosity  of,  417,  living  in,  419, 
gayety  of,  433,  description  of,  434, 437,  want  of  water, 
438,  state  of  society,  440,  manners  and  customs,  441, 
458,  excitement,  494,  500,  social  condition  of,  504, 
benevolence  of,  517,  charitable  institutions  of,  524, 
commercial  distress  of,  -542,  opposition  to,  549,  busi- 
ness depression,  550,  religious  sentiment,  564,  rapid 
progress  of,  569,  destiny  of,  585,  defenseless  condi- 
tion, 588,  varied  opinions,  589,  vigorous  measures, 
590,  605,  612,  merchants,  616,  ovation  to  Hull,  617, 
619,  621,  631,  illumination,  632,  gloom,  639,  644,  646, 
general  uprising  of  citizens,  649,  651,  fortifications  of, 
660,  664,  665,  benefits  from  canal,  675,  appreciation 
of  Clinton,  678,  intense  feeling,  689,  celebration  of 
canal  completion,  696,  698,  magnificent  pageant,  699, 
700,  701,  business  activity,  703,  rapid  increase  of 
wealth,  709,  discussing  introduction  of  water,  727, 
749,  business  prostrated,  police  riot,  769,  770,  great 
financial  distress,  732,  768,  786. 

New  York,  State  of,  topography,  273,  key  of  the  con- 
tinent, 274,  Vermont  controversy,  364,  lands  sold, 
382,  579,  independence,  580,  exposure,  587,  593, 
blockade,  632,  geography  of,  643,  invasion  of,  by  the 
British,  652,  amount  raised  for  free  schools,  691, 
Erie  Caual,  697. 

New  York  and  Harlem  Railroad,  incorporated  1831,  721. 

New  York  Bay,  British  squadron,  98,  French  squadron 
203,  explosion  in,  206,  frozen,  232,  beauty  of,  301, 
665,  698,  picture  of,  749. 

New  York  Journal,  28. 

Nichols,  Richard,  555. 

Nicholson,  Commodore  James,  322,  escorting  Washing- 
ton, 333. 

Nicholson,  John,  member  of  New  York  Provincial  Con- 
gress, 31. 

Nicola,  Colonel  Lewis,  proposes  a king,  272. 

Nicoll,  Francis,  member  of  New  York  Provincial  Con- 
gress, 31. 

Niemcewicz,  Count,  writings  of,  448. 

Nitchie,  John,  on  committee  to  defend  city,  646. 

Nixon,  General  John,  character  of,  103,  regiment,  130, 
at  battle  of  Trenton,  150. 

Noah,  Mordecai  M.,  686,  696. 

Noailles,  Marquis  de,  174,  minister  to  London,  194. 

Normal  College  for  young  women,  780. 

North,  Lord,  15,  introduces  conciliatory  bills,  193,  194, 
195,  plans  for  conciliation,  199,  mediatorial  proposi- 
tion of,  251,  receives  news  of  the  surrender  of  Corn- 
wallis, 258,  resigns,  259. 

North,  William,  Speaker  of  Assembly,  422,  canal  com- 
missioner, 579. 

North  Dutch  Church  in  1783,  276. 

Norwalk  (Connecticut),  burning  of,  by  British,  223,  348. 

Norwood,  Richard,  custodian  of  army  stores,  89. 

Nott,  Rev.  Dr.  Eliphalet,  President  of  Union  College, 
124,  address  of,  501,  wife  of,  502. 

Nott,  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel,  124. 

Nott,  Stephen,  wife  of,  124. 

Noyes,  William  Curtis,  773. 

O. 

Oakley,  James,  on  committee  to  reinstate  Clinton,  690. 

Oakley,  Thomas  J.,  723. 

Observer,  New  York,  established,  739. 

Oelrichs,  Henry,  wife  of,  401. 

Ogden,  lyirs.,  portrait  in  Interior  Park  Theater  685. 

Ogden,  Henry,  at  Irving  dinner,  722. 

Ogden,  Thomas  L.,  at  Irving  dinner,  722. 

Ogden  arms,  illustration  of,  726. 

Ogden,  David  B.,  442. 

Ogden,  Hon.  Edward,  wife  of,  213. 

Ogden,  Edward  A.  (major  U.  S.  A.),  21R. 

Ogden,  Governor  Aaron,  82,  enters  army,  104,  in  exploit 
on  Staten  Island,  174,  at  battle  of  Springfield,  241. 
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Ogden,  General  Blatthias,  232. 

Ogden,  David,  married  Elizabeth  Swain,  240. 

Ogden,  David  (son  of  above),  240- 

Ogden,  Judge  John,  Newark,  daughter  murdered,  240. 

Ogden,  Colonel  Josiah  (brother  of  above),  240. 

Ogden,  Rev.  Uzal,  D.  D.  (brother  of  above),  240. 

Ogden,  Judge  David  (cousin  of  three  brothers  above), 
family  note,  240. 

Ogden,  Lewis  M.,  469. 

Ogden,  Gouverneur,  469,  687. 

Ogden,  Ludlow,  526. 

Ogden,  Isaac,  opposes  canal  scheme,  675. 

Ogden,  Abraham,  on  committee  to  reinstate  Clinton, 
690. 

Ogdensburg,  626,  sacked,  627. 

Ogilvie,  Captain  Peter,  609. 

Olney,  Stephen,  officer  at  Yorktown,  257. 

Onderdonk,  Henry,  President  Washington  breakfasts 
with,  372. 

Onderdonk,  Andrew,  of  council  of  appointment,  450. 

Onderdonk,  Bishop  Benjamin  T.,  717. 

Opdyke,  George  C.  (mayor),  774. 

Orkney,  Earls  of  (of  Scotland),  300. 

Osgood,  Samuel,  appointed  commissioner  of  the  treas- 
ury, 291,  married  widow  of  Walter  Franklin,  330, 
family  note,  381,  committee  to  receive  Washington, 
338,  Postmaster-General,  341,  347,  366,  378,  386, 
trustee  City  Dispensary,  468,  corporator  of  public 
schools,  517. 

Ostrander,  Gideon,  member  common  council,  702. 

Ostrander,  John  1, 674. 

Oswald,  Richard,  framing  the  treaty  of  peace,  in  con- 
ference with  Franklin,  260,  with  Vergennes,  261,  com- 
mission of,  262,  signing  provisional  treaty,  263,  264. 

Oswego,  New  York,  captured  by  British,  642. 

Otis,  Samuel  A.,  354. 

Outhoudt,  Henry,  in  Legislature,  279. 

Outhout,  Bleeker,  poet,  773. 

P. 

Paget,  Charles  (British  officer),  634. 

Paine,  Ephraim,  member  of  New  York  Provincial  Con- 
gress, 31,  judge,  163,  in  Legislature,  279. 

Paine,  Thomas,  wrote  “ Common  Sense,”  59. 

Palisades,  the  wonder  of  the  French  noblemen,  253, 
illustrated,  532. 

Paper  currency,  37,  depreciated,  216,  217,  no  redemp- 
tion, 228. 

Parish,  Henry,  765. 

Parish,  John,  579. 

Park  Theater,  556,  view  of,  557,  558,  682,  683,  Interior 
of,  684,  685,  686. 

Parker,  Daniel,  commissioner  to  inspect  embarkation  of 
Loyalists,  272. 

Parker,  Admiral  Sir  Peter,  64, 108,  383. 

Parker,  Dr.  Willard,  765. 

Parks  of  New  York,  St.  John’s,  567,  Union  Square,  572, 
Madison  Square,  574,  Washington  Square,  720,  Cen- 
tral Park,  768. 

Parks,  Arthur,  in  Legislature,  279. 

Parliament,  discussions  of,  12,  13,  commissioners  of,  73, 
opinions  of  members  concerning  war  with  America, 
172,  173,  shocked  by  disasters  in  America,  192,  193, 
213,  229,  249,  speech  of  the  King,  258,  resignation  of 
Lord  North,  259. 

Parry,  Caleb,  112. 

Parsons,  Rev.  Jonathan,  clergyman  of  Lyme,  Conn., 
160. 

Parsons,  Major-General  Samuel  Holden  (son  of  above), 
99,  genius  of,  103,  110,  111,  at  Kip’s  Bay,  123,  com- 
mands on  the  Hudson,  158,  personal  note,  160,  storms 
Sag  Harbor,  161,  expostulates  with  Tryon,  190, 
brigade  of,  191,  remarks  of,  221,  hastens  to  the  help 
of  Norwalk,  223,  trial  of  Andr6,  248. 

Parsons,  William  H.,  wife  of,  297. 

Partridge,  George,  dining  with  President  Washington, 
354. 

Passaic  River,  copper-mine  upon,  426. 

Patterson,  Colonel  (British  adjutant-general),  96,  97, 
143. 

Patterson,  William,  Senator  in  First  Congress,  346. 

Patterson,  John,  wife  of,  441. 

Paulding,  James  Kirke,  author  and  politician,  529,  685, 
722. 


Paulding,  William,  member  of  New  York  Provincial 
Congress,  32. 

Paulding,  William,  Jr.,  member  Hist.  Soc.,  554,  mayor 
1824,  692,  699,  703,  residence  of,  709. 

Paulus  Hook,  captured  by  Americans,  226,  227,  severity 
of  winter,  229,  375,  378. 

Pawling,  Levi,  judge,  163. 

Peabody,  Arthur  J.,  wife  of,  767. 

Peace  celebration,  names  of  ladies  attending  ball,  666, 
dinner  at  Ghent  given  by  American  Commissioners. 
667. 

Peace  negotiations,  germ  of,  251,  commissions  of,  260, 
261,  preliminary  treaty  concluded,  263,  definitive 
treaty  signed,  267. 

Pearsall,  Thomas,  corporator  of  public  schools,  517. 

Peck,  Judge,  462,  611. 

Peet,  Dr.  Harvey  P.,  superintendent  of  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Asylum,  678. 

Pell’s  Neck,  landing  of  British  at,  139. 

Pendleton,  Judge  Nathaniel,  492,  493,  496,  executor, 
501,  520,  554,  555,  674,  portrait  in  Interior  of  Park 
Theater,  685. 

Penn,  Governor  John,  wife  of,  296. 

Penn,  William,  59,  property  of,  168. 

Pennington,  Governor  Wiliiam,  426. 

Pennsylvania,  insurrection  in.  403,  its  suppression,  404, 
422. 

Percy,  Lord,  Sir  Hugh  Smithson  (second  Duke  of 
Northumberland),  in  battle  of  Long  Island,  109,  en- 
tering New  York,  126.  attacks  Fort  Washington,  141, 
second  attack,  142,  143,  victorious,  144,  at  Colonel 
Gardiner’s,  personal  note,  242,  243,  cousins  of,  270. 

Perrin,  John,  323. 

Perry,  Commodore  Oliver  Hazard,  629,  portrait  of,  630, 
great  victory  on  Lake  Erie,  631. 

Perry,  Alexander,  brother  of,  629. 

Phelps,  Royal,  773. 

Phelps,  Anson  G.,  house  of,  766. 

Philadelphia,  occupied  by  the  British  under  Howe,  178, 
the  battle  of  the  Kegs,  199,  astir  with  revelry,  200, 
evacuated,  201,  Congress  to  meet  at,  376,  yellow  fever 
at,  394,  generosity  of,  416. 

Philips,  General  (British),  at  battles  of  Saratoga,  182, 
186. 

Philipse,  Ebenezer,  223. 

Philipse,  Mary  Benedict  (wife  of  above),  223. 

Philipse,  Frederick  (third  lord  of  the  manor),  wife  of, 
209. 

Philipse  Manor,  third  Lord  of,  209. 

Phillips,  Rev.  William  W.,  pastor  of  Wall  Street 
Church,  559. 

Phoebus,  Rev.  William,  Methodist  clergyman,  467. 

Phoenix,  Alexander  (son  of  Sir  John  Fenwick,  Bart.), 
368. 

Phoenix,  Alexander  (son  of  above),  family  note,  368. 

Phoenix,  Daniel,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hun- 
dred, 26,  member  of  Chamber  of  Commerce,  282,  city 
treasurer,  367,  sketch  of,  368. 

Phoenix,  Rev.  Alexander,  368. 

Phoenix,  Stephen  Whitney,  368. 

Phoenix  Bank,  president  of,  384. 

Pickens,  General,  vigorous  operations  of,  252. 

Pickering,  Timothy,  Secretary  of  War,  405,  416,  re- 
moved, 459,  466,  623. 

Pierrepont,  Edwards,  773. 

Pigott,  Sir  Hugh,  44,  in  Gardiner’s  Bay,  632,  634. 

Pinchon,  Mons.,  French  minister,  474. 

Pinckney,  Charles  (Governor  of  South  Carolina),  in 
the  Convention,  312,  712. 

Pinckney,  Charles  Coatsworth,  in  the  Convention,  312, 
430,  450,  460. 

Pinckney,  Thomas,  minister  to  Spain,  405,  415,  Vice- 
President,  432,  481,  590. 

Pinhorne,  Judge  William,  426. 

Pintard,  Lewis,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hun- 
dred, 26. 

Pintard,  Lewis,  wife  of,  88. 

Pintard,  Martha  (daughter  of  above),  marriage  of,  88. 

Pintard,  John,  355,  362.  originator  of  Historical  Society, 
506,  secretary  of  Historical  Society,  507,  city  in- 
spector, 516,  corporator  of  public  schools,  517,  535, 
648,  670,  671,  682,  696. 

Pitcher,  Lieutenant-Governor  Nathaniel  (acting  gov- 
ernor), 716. 

Pitt,  William  (see  Lord  Chatham). 
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Pitt,  William  (son  of  above),  195,  assailing  the  ministry, 
258. 

Platt,  Jonas,  wife  of,  20. 

Platt,  Jeremiah,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hun- 
dred, 25. 

Platt,  Zephaniah,  member  of  New  York  Provincial 
Congress,  31,  judge,  163. 

Platt,  Colonel  Richard,  322. 

Platt,  James,  546. 

Platt,  Jonas,  553, 579,  670,  675. 

Plattsburg  (New  York),  victory  at,  652. 

Politics,  21,  40,  58,  60,  61,  new  political  creed,  82,  84, 
feuds,  282,  309,  novel  undertaking,  315,  366,  369,371, 
385,  421,  472,  473. 

Police  of  New  York,  770. 

Polk,  James  K.,  39,  elected  President,  751. 

Polnitz,  Baron,  322,  residence  of,  574. 

Poor,  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the, 
763  , 764. 

Poor,  General  Enoch,  at  battles  of  Saratoga,  183,  with 
Sullivan’s  expedition , 218,  death  of,  244. 

Popham,  William,  officer  of  the  great  Federal  proces- 
sion of  1788,  322. 

Population  of  the  citv  in  1784,  remarks  concerning, 
286,  423,  increase  of,  466,  666,  in  1832,  721,  in  1880, 
749,  750. 

Porter,  Commodore  David,  captures  Alert,  616,  disaster 
in  the  Pacific,  638. 

Porter,  Peter  B , politician  and  soldier,  canal  commis- 
sioner, 579,  accusing  Smyth  of  cowardice,  611,  644, 
645. 

Portland,  Duke  of,  approves  treaty,  266. 

Portugal,  negotiations  with,  365- 

Post,  Dr.  Wright,  professor  in  Columbia  College,  490, 
494. 

Postmaster-General,  the  first,  330. 

Potter,  Rev.  Dr.  Eliphalet  Nott,  President  of  Union 
College,  124. 

Potter,  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  C.,  rector  of  Grace  Church, 
124. 

Potter,  Hon.  Clarkson  Nott  (statesman),  124. 

Potter,  Howard  (philanthropist),  124,  774. 

Potter’s  Field,  573. 

Potts,  Rev.  George,  installation  of,  560. 

Powers,  William,  384. 

Presbyterian  Education  Society,  foundation  of,  679. 

Prescott,  General  (British),  capture  of,  165,  166. 

Prescott,  William,  41,  42,  personal  description  of,  43, 
44,  45,  repels  British  at  Frog’s  Neck,  139. 

President  of  the  United  States,  election  of  first,  328, 
the  choice,  331,  inauguration  of,  337. 

Prevost,  Sir  George,  593,  627,  631,  652,  defeat  of,  653. 

Prevost,  Mrs.  (afterwards  Mrs.  Aaron  Burr),  247. 

Price,  Hon.  Rodman,  412. 

Price,  Edward,  portrait  in  Interior  Park  Theater,  686. 

Price,  William  M.,  469,  477. 

Price,  Stephen,  469,  682,  686. 

Pride  of  equality  among  the  soldiers,  97,  98. 

Prime,  Nathaniel,  wife  and  children  of,  412,  influence 
of,  710. 

Prime,  Ward,  & King  (bankers),  733. 

Princeton,  battle  of,  154. 

Prisoners  of  war,  208,  exchange  of,  216. 

Prisons  in  New  York,  horrors  of,  208. 

Privateers  fitted  out  by  New  York  merchants,  690,  im- 
portant services  rendered  by,  654. 

Procession,  great  Federal,  321,  328. 

Proclamation  of  neutrality,  1793,  388. 

Proclamation.  Emancipation,  1863,  774. 

Proctor,  General,  622,  628,  629,  defeat  of,  653. 

Providence  (Rhode  Island),  visited  by  President,  376. 

Provost,  Bishop,  Regent  of  the  University , 284,  chaplain 
of  Congress  in  New  York  City,  289,  family  of,  304, 
reading  prayers  after  Washington’s  inaugural,  338, 
wife  of,  341,  354,  458,  president  Columbia  College, 
568. 

Pruyn,  John  V.  L.,  Chancellor  of  the  University,  283. 

Public  conveyances,  442,  443,  526. 

Purchas,  Samuel,  555. 

Pursh , Frederick  (author  and  curator),  511. 

Putnam,  General  Israel,  42,  44,  45,  commander  of  New 
York,  66,  obstructing  the  channel  to  the  Hudson,  98, 
in  command  at  Brooklyn,  104,  108,  116,  retreat  from 
New  York  city,  125,  126,  127,  battle  of  Harlem 
Heights.  130,  143,  144,  commands  at  Philadelphia, 


148, 149,  commands  at  Princeton,  158,  at  Peekskill, 
181,  in  the  Highlands,  190,  commences  West  Point 
fortifications,  191,  at  Danbury,  214,  219. 

Putnam,  Rufus  (colonel  of  artillery),  225. 

Pye,  David,  member  of  New  York  Provincial  Congress, 
31,  384. 

Q. 

Quakers,  philanthropy,  and  early  efforts  towards  eman- 
cipation of  negroes,  373,  674. 

Quackenboss,  John,  322. 

Quincy,  Josiah,  wife  of,  157,  550,  555,  558,  caricature, 
589. 

Quincy,  John  W.,  765. 

Queenstown,  storming  of,  607. 


R. 

Rachel,  tragedienne,  arrival  in  New  York,  771. 

Radcliff,  Jacob,  mayor,  553,  680. 

Rahl,  Colonel  (Hessian),  at  Trenton,  149,  surprised, 
defeated,  and  killed,  150. 

Ramsey,  David  (historian  and  author),  entertains  John 
Quincy  Adams  in  New  York,  294. 

Randall,  Robert  Richard,  donation  to  Sailors’  Snug 
Harbor,  574. 

Randall,  Thomas,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hun- 
dred, 25. 

Randall’s  Island,  benevolent  institutions  upon,  737. 

Randolph,  Edmund,  governor  of  Virginia,  in  Conven- 
tion, 312,  341,  355,  Secretary  of  State,  405,  415,  416. 

Randolph,  John,  473. 

Randolph,  Lieutenant,  608. 

Rathbone,  William  P.,'  member  Common  Council,  702. 

Rathbone,  John,  Jr.,  on  committee  to  reinstate  Clinton, 
690,  696. 

Rathbone,  Lieutenant,  killed  at  battle  of  Queenstown, 
(note)  609. 

Rattoone,  Rev.  Elijah  D.,  wife  of,  569. 

Ray,  Richard,  384,  706. 

Ray,  Robert,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hundi’ed, 
26. 

Raymond,  Henry  J.,  739. 

Raymond,  Nathaniel,  house  burned  by  British,  223. 

Read,  George,  signer  of  Declaration  of  Independence,  39, 
in  Convention,  312,  Senator  in  First  Congress,  346,  347. 

Read,  Lieutenant  George  Campbell,  615. 

Reade,  Sir  William,  Bart.,  210. 

Reade,  Sir  Richard,  Bart.,  210. 

Reade  Arms,  274. 

Reade,  Lawrence,  descent  of,  209,  210'. 

Reade,  Hon.  Joseph  (son  of  above),  209,  210. 

Reade,  John  (son  of  above),  member  of  Committee  of 
One  Hundred,  26,  daughter  of,  209,  210. 

Reade  Street,  209,  opened,  1794. 

Reed,  Matthew,  member  of  common  council  (note),  702. 

Reed,  General  James,  44. 

Reed,  Colonel  Joseph,  70,  meets  Lord  Howe’s  messen- 
gers, 95,  personal  note,  96,  interview  with  Patterson, 
97,  103,  in  battle  of  Harlem  Heights,  130,  131,  145, 
loses  confidence  of  Washington,  147,  at  battle  of  Tren- 
ton, 150,  at  battle  of  Princeton,  154,  196,  238,  250. 

Regiment,  Seventh,  752,  769,  773. 

Reid,  Captain  Samuel  Chester,  commanding  Privateer 
General  Armstrong,  description  and  portrait  of,  655, 
gallant  defense,  657,  honor  showered  upon,  silver 
service,  659.  family  note,  660,  designing  national  flag, 
681. 

Remsen,  Henry,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hun- 
dred, 25,  of  Chamber  of  Commerce,  282. 

Remsen,  Jeremiah,  member  of  New  Y’ork  Provincial 
Congress,  32. 

Rensselaer  Institute,  incorporated,  693,  694. 

Renwick,  Professor  James,  519,  706,  722. 

Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  267. 

Reynolds,  Dr.,  killed  at  Detroit,  601. 

Reynolds,  Morris,  766. 

Rhind,  Charles,  702. 

Rhinelander,  F.,  letters  of,  66. 

Rhinelander,  William  C.,  residence  of,  720. 

Richard,  Silas,  696. 

Richards,  A.  C,,  773. 

Richards,  Edgar,  wife  of,  735. 
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Richardson,  regiment  at  Harlem  Heights,  130. 

Richardson,  Judge  James,  676. 

Richardson,  Captain  J.,  686. 

Richmond  Hill  House,  Washington’s  headquarters  at, 
70, 117,  residence  of  Vice-President,  334,  Mrs.  Adams’s 
description  of,  335,  352,  379,  461,  Theodosia  Burr’s 
description  of,  482,  493,  deserted  by  Burr,  498,  sold, 
499,  569. 

Ridley,  Matthew,  442. 

Riedesel,  General,  at  battle  of  Saratoga,  179-186. 

Riedesel,  Baroness,  at  Saratoga,  184,  ministering  to  the 
wounded,  185,  courtesies  from  Schuyler,  187,  borrow- 
ing fuel  in  New  York  City,  231. 

Riggs,  Caleb  S.,  wife  of,  426. 

Riker,  Richard,  368,  485,  wounded,  486,  member  of  Hist. 

Soc.,  554,  recorder  in  1815,  680,  700. 

Riots. — The  Doctors’  Mob,  1788,  306,  307,  antislavery 
riots,  734,  among  stone-cutters,  at  Pive  Points,  725, 
bread  riots,  732,  Astor  Place,  753,  police  riot,  769, 
draft  riots,  775. 

Ripley,  Eleazer  Wheelock,  595,  brigadier,  642,  644,  645. 
Ripley,  Rev.  Mr.,  223. 

Ritzind,  Rudolphus,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hun- 
dred, 26. 

Rivington,  James,  sketch  of,  49,  50,  newspaper  of,  286. 
Roach,  Lieutenant  Isaac,  606. 

Robbins,  Ezekiel,  director  first  Missionary  Society,  468. 
Roberts,  Marshall  0.,  771,  783. 

Robertson,  General,  efforts  to  save  Andrd,  248. 

Robertson,  Alexander,  portrait-painter,  519. 

Robinson,  Colonel  Beverley,  joins  King’s  forces,  209,  245. 
Robinson,  William  H.,  686. 

Robinson,  Beverley,  722. 

Rochambeau,  Count  de,  71,  at  Newport,  242,  243,  meets 
Washington  at  Wethersfield,  252,  inspecting  Manhat- 
tan Island,  253,  at  Yorktown,  255. 

Rochester,  William  B.,  674. 

Rockingham,  Lord,  opposed  to  the  war,  172,  premier, 
259,  death  of,  260. 

Rodgers,  Commodore,  617,  638. 

Rodgers,  Moses,  463. 

Rodgers,  Dr.  John  R.  B.,  professor  in  Columbia  College, 
470. 

Rodgers,  Rev.  Dr.  John,  37,  daughter  of,  88,  residence 
of,  188,  return  to  city  after  the  Revolution,  275, 
character  of,  276,  282,  Vice-Chancellor  of  University, 
283,  president  Missionary  Society,  467,  468,  death, 
559. 

Rogers,  Benjamin  Woolsey,  519,  735. 

Rogers,  Pitch,  522. 

Rogers,  Moses,  367,  522,  daughter  of,  735. 

Rogers,  Nehemiali,  522. 

Rogers,  Captain  Moses,  commanded  first  ocean  steamer, 
538. 

Rogers,  Archibald,  735. 

Rombouts,  Prancis,  purchased  estate  of  Indians,  220. 
Romeyn,  Rev.  Dr.  John  Brodliead,  469,  560. 

Ronan,  Ensign,  massacred  by  Indians,  604. 

Roosevelt,  Isaac,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hundred, 
25,  member  of  New  York  Provincial  Congress,  31, 
in  Legislature,  279,  member  of  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
282,  president  of  Bank  of  New  York,  287,  daughter  of, 
304,  384. 

Roosevelt,  Nicholas  (eminent  inventor),  member  of  Com- 
mittee of  One  Hundred,  26,  382,  424,  428,  535,  design- 
ing first  boat  to  New  Orleans,  536. 

Roosevelt,  James  H.,  founding  Roosevelt  Hospital,  766. 
Roosevelt  Hospital,  766. 

Roosevelt,  John  J.  (captain  of  volunteers),  90,  382. 
Roosevelt  estate,  567. 

Roosevelt  family,  766. 

Ross,  General  (British),  651. 

Rous,  Sir  John,  motion  of,  in  Parliament,  259. 

Ruggles,  Samuel  B.,  donates  Gramercy  Park,  750,  trus- 
tee of  Astor  Library,  755. 

Rumsey,  James,  427.* 

Rush,  Dr.  Benjamin,  writes  Speaker  Muhlenberg,  373, 
565. 

Russ,  Dr.  John  Dennison  (inventor  and  scholar),  720, 
764. 

Russel,  Archibald  (philanthropist  and  scholar),  founding 
Pive  Points  House  of  Industry,  767,  ancestry  and 
family  of,  768. 

Russell,  John  Watts,  M.  D.,  family  of,  767,  768. 

Russell,  Archibald  Douglass,  family  of,  767,  768. 


Russell,  Hamilton,  family  of,  767,  768. 

Russell,  Ebenezer,  Regent  of  the  University,  284. 

Russell,  Samuel,  corporator  of  public  schools,  517. 

Russell,  Jonathan,  peace  commissioner,  641. 

Rutgers,  Harmanus,  112. 

Rutgers  country-seat,  112. 

Rutgers,  Colonel  Henry,  member  of  Assembly  in  1784, 
279,  307,  364,  439,  466,  donation  of,  516,  gift  of,  559, 
567,  589. 

Rutgers,  Nicholas  C.,  portrait  in  Interior  of  Park  The- 
ater, 686. 

Rutgers  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  559. 

Rutgers  College,  New  Jersey,  established,  276. 

Rutherfords  of  New  York,  ancestry  of,  768. 

Rutherford,  Walter,  home  of,  125,  courtesies  to  Lady 
Stirling  and  daughter,  206,  house  of,  207,  marriage  of 
daughter  to  Matthew  Clarkson,  304,  library  trustee, 
418,  family  of,  768. 

Rutherford,  John,  Regent  of  the  University,  284,  stand- 
ing as  a lawyer,  300,  street  commissioner,  566,  family 
of,  768. 

Rutledge,  John  (statesman  and.  jurist),  minister  to  the 
Netherlands,  291,  in  the  Convention,  312,  341. 


S. 

Sackett,  Nathaniel,  member  of  New  York  Provincial 
Congress,  31. 

Sackett’s  Harbor,  628. 

Sag  Harbor,  storming  of,  in  1777, 161. 

Salem  Academy,  422. 

Salisbury,  Professor  Edward  Elbridge,  71;3. 

Salisbury,  Mrs  Edward  Elbridge,  616. 

Sands,  James,  family  of,  412. 

Sands,  Comfort,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hundred, 
25,  of  auditory  committee  of  New  York  Congress,  87, 
President  of  Chamber  of  Commerce,  412,  residence  of, 
728. 

Sands  family,  note,  412. 

Sands,  Joshua,  State  canvasser,  384,  family  note,  412. 

Sands,  Joseph,  merchant,  of  Prime,  Ward,  & Sands,  412. 

Sands,  Robert  Charles  (editor  and  poet),  706,  707,  741, 
777. 

Sands,  William  R.,  412. 

Sands,  Samuel  Stephens,  412. 

Sanford,  Leland,  752. 

Saratoga,  battles  of,  178-186. 

Saratoga  Springs,  438. 

Saville,  Sir  George,  seconds  motion  of  David  Hartley, 
214. 

Scammell,  Colonel  Alexander,  113,  at  battles  of  Saratoga, 
180-186. 

Schell,  Augustus,  President  of  Hist.  Soc.,  515,  779. 

Schermerhorn,  Abraham,  722,|754. 

Schermerhorn,  Peter,  722. 

Schermerhorn,  family  note,  744. 

Schenck,  Gysbert,  member  of  New  York  Provincial 
Congress,  31. 

Schieii’elin,  Effingham,  member  common  council,  702, 
703. 

Schieffelin,  Henry  H.,  student  in  Columbia  College,  469. 

Schieffelin,  Major  William  Henry,  wife  of,  401. 

Schieffelin,  Eugene,  779. 

School,  Woman’s  Art,  783. 

Schools,  Sabbath,  number  in  New  York  in  1880,  762. 

Schools,  public,  in  1880,  number  of,  779,  College  of  City 
of  New  York,  779,  Normal  College,  780. 

Schools,  private,  in  1880,  780. 

Schroeder,  Rev.  Dr.  John  Prederick,  706. 

Schuyler,  General  Philip,  portrait  of,  17,  delegate  to 
Continental  Congress,  19,  38,  appointed  major-general, 
45,  46,  description  of,  51,  in  the  army,  53,  captures  Sir 
John  Johnson,  60,  applauded  by  Congress, 61,  appealing 
for  troops,  71,  aiding  the  commissions  to  reach  Canada, 
72,  criticised,  73,  moves  against  Sir  John  Johnson,  74, 
differences  with  Gates,  98,  sending  help  to  Washington, 
145,  displaced  and  restored,  166,  obstructing  Bur- 
goyne’s  progress,  167,  superseded  by  Gates,  168,  178, 
wife  of,  179,  180,  house  burned,  184,  at  surrender  of 
Burgoyne,  186,  courtesy  of,  187,  daughter  of,  2.34,  235, 
in  Legislature,  279,  befriending  the  Loyalists,  295, 
relationship  to  the  De  Lanceys,.  298,  309,  senator  in 
first  Congress,  346,  352,  367,  381,  defeated  by  Burr, 
383,  433,  elected  to  Senate,  430,  443,  445,  gift,  481, 
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experiment  on  moviner  canal-boats  throuarli  locks, 
578. 

Scbuyler,  Colonel  John,  proprietor  of  copper-mines  on 
the  Passaic,  426,  471. 

Schuyler,  John,  779. 

Scotch-Irish,  character  of,  39. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  opinion  of  Irving’s  writings,  530. 

Scott,  John  Morin,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hun- 
dred, 26,  member  of  New  York  Provincial  Convention, 
31,  32,  38,  48,  sketch  of,  49,  commanding  city  battal- 
ions, 89,  family  note,  90,  104,  117,  123,  retreat  of,  124, 
125,  at  battle  of  Trenton,  149,  150,  commanding  on 
the  Hudson,  158,  one  of  committee  to  frame  Constitu- 
tion, 161,  162,  206,  daughter  of,  285. 

Scott,  Lewis  Allaire  (son  of  above),  secretary  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  reeidence  of,  308,  appointed  com- 
missioner, 382,  450. 

Scott,  Winfield,  Lieutenant-General  U.  S.  A.,  595,  606, 
610,  surrenders,  611, 629, 642,  gallantry  of  at  Chippewa, 
643,  at  Lundy’s  Lane,  644,  wounded,  645. 

Seaman,  Valentine,  corporator  of  Public  School  Society, 
517. 

Searle,  John  (artist),  686. 

Sears,  Isaac,  21,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hundred, 

25,  49,  57,  dropped  out  of  the  New  York  Councils,  61, 
abusive,  62,  64,  member  of  Legislature  in  1784,  279. 

Seaton,  Janies,  686. 

Sedgwick,  Theodore  (lawyer  and  author),  entertains  John 
Quincy  Adams,  294,  in  First  Congress,  345,  367,  442, 
444,  723. 

Selden,  Ezra  (of  Lyme),  at  storming  of  Stony  Point,  225. 

Selden,  Colonel  Samuel,  123,  wounded,  124,  family  note, 
125. 

Selden,  Richard  Ely  (grandson  of),  124,  125. 

Selden,  Judge  Samuel  Lee,  124. 

Selden,  Judge  Henry  K.,  124. 

Selden,  Hon.  Dudley,  124,  125. 

Selden,  William  Ely,  125. 

Selkirk,  Earl  of,  390. 

Sergent,  Rev.  Thomas,  467. 

Seton,  William,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hundred, 

26. 

Seward,  William  H.,  Secretary  of  State,  707,  747. 

Seymour,  Major  Moses,  house  of,  78,  family  note,  677. 

Seymour,  Henry  (son  of  above),  canal  commissioner,  677. 

Seymour,  Governor  Horatio,  opening  Mercantile  Library, 
705. 

Sharp,  Richard,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hundred,  26. 

Shays,  Daniel,  rebellion  in  Massachusetts,  311. 

Sheaffe,  General,  600,  succeeds  Brock,  610. 

Shelburne,  Lord,  opposed  to  the  war  with  America,  172, 
Secretary  of  State,  257,  Premier,  260,  agents  of,  261, 
policy  of,  264. 

Sheldon,  Henry,  766. 

Shepard,  Dr.  Horatio  David,  738. 

Sherbrooke,  Miles,  country-seat  of,  211. 

Sherman,  John,  Secretary  of  Treasury,  mother  of,  159. 

Sherman,  General  William  Tecumseh,  mother  of,  159. 

Sherman,  Roger  (statesman),  of  New  Haven,  224,  in  the 
Convention,  313,  in  Congress,  332,  in  First  Congress, 
345,  348. 

Sherman,  Isaac  (son  of  above),  at  storming  of  Stony 
Point,  224,  225. 

Sherred,  Jacob,  donation  of,  residence  of,  710. 

Shew  kirk.  Rev.  Mr.,  122. 

Shippen,  Edward,  Chief- Justice  of  Pennsylvania,  daugh- 
ter of,  236. 

Sibley,  Solomon,  591. 

Sibley,  Lieutenant,  killed  at  Detroit,  601. 

Silk-culture  in  Connecticut  in  1789,  348. 

Sill,  Theodore,  648. 

Silliman,  Gold  Selleck  (lawyer  and  soldier),  66,  124, 
brigade  of,  125,  retreat  from  New  York,  126,  flying  to 
the  rescue  of  Danbury,  159,  160,  243. 

Silvester,  Peter,  member  of  New  York  Provincial  Con- 
gress, 31. 

Simpson,  Edmund,  lessee  of  Park  Theater,  682. 

Sims,  Lieutenant,  607. 

Sinclair,  Lord,  Scotland,  300. 

Sing-Sing,  site  of  prison  selected,  736. 

“ Skinners,”  war  party  in  the  Revolution,  212. 

Slavery  in  New  York,  Soeiety  for  the  Abolition  of,  419, 
important  bill,  674. 

Slidell,  John,  first  president  Mechanics’  Bank,  519,  aider- 
man, '574. 


SlideU,  John  (son  of  above),  senator,  (note)  519. 

Sloane,  Samuel,  773. 

Smallwood,  William  (major-general).  111,  113,  127. 

Smith,  Adam,  sentiments  of,  59. 

Smith,  William  L.  (statesman).  South  Carolina,  member 
of  First  Congress,  344,  395. 

Smith,  Rev.  Df.  John,  423. 

Smith,  Rev.  Daniel,  Methodist  clergyman,  467. 

Smith,  Thomas  A.,  brigadier-general,  642. 

Smith,  General  D.,  at  Chippewa,  643. 

Smith,  Jeremiah,  379. 

Smith,  John  Cotton  (governor),  757- 

Smith,  Rev.  Samuel  Stanhope,  president  Princeton  Col- 
lege, 82,  442,  member  Historical  Society,  555. 

Smith,  Melancthon,  member  of  New  York  Provincial 
Congress,  31,  46,  success  of  as  a lawyer,  299, 309,  382, 
384. 

Smith,  William  Peartree,  233,  voting  for  adoption  of  Con- 
stitution, 321,  library  trustee,  418. 

Smith,  William  (chief-justice  of  Canada),  member  of  The 
Moot,  33,  one  of  the  Committee  to  frame  State  Con- 
stitution, 161,  suspected  of  toryism  and  sent  to  New 
York,  courtesies  to  Lady  Stirling  and  daughter,  206, 
555,  714. 

Smith,  William  Pitt,  362. 

Smith,  Robert,  officer  of  the  Revolution,  90,  Secretary 
of  Navy,  474. 

Smith,  Colonel  Josiah,  102,  107. 

Smith,  Colonel  William  Stevens,  272,  secretary  of  Lega- 
tion in  London,  292,  married  daughter  of  John  Adams, 

294,  303,  348,  350,  354,  367,  485. 

Smith,  Richard  R.,  sherift',  385. 

Smith,  Thomas,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hundred, 
26,  member  of  New  York  Provincial  Convention,  31. 

Smithson,  Sir  Hugh,  Baronet,  Earl  Percy,  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  242. 

Smithson,  Sir  Hugh  (son  of  above),  Lord  Percy,  after- 
ward second  Duke  of  Northumberland,  242,  2*70. 

Smithson,  Janies  (brother  of  above),  founder  of  Smith- 
sonian Institute,  242. 

Smithson,  Martha,  marriage  of  to  Robert  Hartley,  270. 

Smyth,  Alexander  (Inspector  general),  607,  dismissed 
from  service,  611. 

Social  affairs  of  New  York,  while  the  seat  of  Congress, 

295,  301,  302,  303,  304,  305,  367,  480,  686. 

Societies,  benevolent,  list  of,  in  1807,  (note)  524. 

Society  for  the  Reformation  of  Juvenile  Delinquents, 

founding  of,  518. 

Society,  Infant  School,  organization  of,  679. 

Society,  Sabbath  School,  organization  of,  679. 

Society,  St.  Andreu^s,  495. 

Sotomayer,  Duke  of  (son  of  Spanish  minister  to  the  U.  S.), 
430. 

Southwick,  Jonathan,  daughter  of,  (note)  757- 

Southwick,  Solomon  (editor),  585. 

Spain,  policy  of,  216,  in  secret  alliance  with  France,  228, 
claims  of,  263,  an  obstacle  to  the  treaty,  263,  soliciting 
friendship  of  United  States,  289,  disputes  with,  365, 
offended,  397. 

Spencer,  General  Joseph,  standing  of,  103,  116,  117,  in 
battle  at  White  Plains,  141,  gallantry,  155. 

Spencer,  Ambrose,  540,  456,  death  of,  645. 

Sperry,  Simon,  in  fight  with  British  at  New  Haven,  222. 

Sperry,  Richard,  ancestor  of  family  in  Connecticut,  222. 

Sperry  (ex-mayor),  New  Haven,  222. 

Sperry,  N.  D.,  222. 

Spies  of  the  Revolution,  231. 

Spring,  Rev.  Samuel,  D.  D.,501. 

Spring,  Rev.  Gardiner,  D.  D.,  of  Brick  Church  (son  of 
above),  501,  ordination  of,  558. 

Springfield,  N.  J.,  raid  of  British,  239,  battle  of,  241. 

Springier,  Henry,  farm  of,  573. 

St.  Clair,  General  Arthur,  evacuates  Ticonderoga,  166, 
168,  near  West  Point,  219,  establishing  guards  on  the 
Jersey  shore,  233,  trial  of  Andrd,  248,"  dining  with 
Washington,  343. 

St.  John,  Samuel,  member  common  council,  (note)  702. 

St.  Leger,  General  (British),  approaching  from  Lake 
Ontario,  168,  repulsed  at  Fort  Stanwix,  170,  173,  205. 

Stagg,  Benjamin,  on  committee  to  reinstate  Clinton, 
(note)  690. 

Stagg,  John,  in  Legislature  in  1784,  279. 

Stanhope,  Lord,  532. 

Stanton,  Charles,  vestryman,  Trinity  Chnrch,  367- 

Stark,  General  John,  44,  45,  at  battle  of  Trenton,  149, 
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150,  at  battle  of  Princeton,  153,  at  Bennington,  170, 
trial  of  Andre,  248,  312. 

“ Star  Spangled  Banner,”  origin  of  song,  651. 

Staten  Island,  91,  94,  95,  British  in  harbor,  100,  en- 
campment, 105,  107,  scene  of  peace  negotiations,  119, 
army  quartered,  202,  219,  Lord  Stirling’s  descent  upon, 
232. 

State  Rights,  318,  319. 

Steam  locomotives,  first  in  use,  537,  first  in  America,  721. 

Steam  navigation,  steamboat  of  Fitch,  424,  425  (note),  429, 
first  steamboat  on  Hudson,  531,  on  Mississippi,  535,  on 
Delaware,  536,  steamer  Savannah,  538,  remarkable  in- 
crease of  steam  vessels,  703,  port  of  New  York,  749. 

Stephens,  Rev.  John,  564. 

Steuben,  Baron,  description  of,  196,  character  of,  197,  at 
the  Verplanck  mansion,  219,  anecdote  of,  228,  exhibition 
of  tactics,  etc.,  236,  training  troops,  244,  trial  of  Andrd, 
248,  thwarting  Cornwallis  in  Virginia,  253,  presides 
at  formation  of  the  Cincinnati,  273,  wounded  in  trying 
to  quell  Doctors’  Mob,  307,  341,  346,  367,  709. 

Stevens,  Samuel,  president  State  Board  of  Water  Com- 
missioners, 730. 

Stevens,  General  Ebenezer,  leading  artillery  into  Can- 
ada, 71,  wife  of,  412,  649,  784. 

Stevens,  John  A.,  735. 

Stevens,  Colonel  John  (inventor),  424,  428,  builds  steam- 
boat, 536,  residence  of,  (note)  536,  537,  539. 

Stevens,  John  Cox  (son  of  above),  536. 

Stevens,  Robert  Livingston  (inventor),  536,  (note)  539. 

Stevens,  William,  wife  of,  426. 

Steward,  Major  John,  at  storming  of  Stony  Point,  224. 

Stewart,  Hon.  Thomas  E.,  wife  of,  176. 

Stewart,  Alexander  T.,  merchant,  773,  career  of,  783. 

Stewart,  Captain  Charles,  victories  at  sea,  664. 

Stiles,  Rev.  Dr.  Ezra,  president  of  Yale  College,  128,  177, 

221. 

Stiles,  Ezra  (son  of  above),  doing  soldier’s  duty,  221. 

Stirling,  Lord  (William  Alexander),  57,  59,  surveying 
New  York  for  fortifications,  63,  in  command  of  New 
York,  615,  age  and  character  of  103,  108,  110,  surren- 
dered, 111,  114,  exchanged,  138,  crossing  the  Dela- 
ware, 147,  at  battle  of  Trenton,  149,  150,  at  battle  of 
Princeton,  153,  portrait  and  sketch  of,  156,  164,  in  bat- 
tle of  Scotch  Plains,  165,  reports  intrigue  to  Wash- 
ington, 169,  wife  of,  196,  wife  and  daughter  at  Valley 
Forge,  200,  wife  and  daughter  visit  the  city,  206,  near 
West  Point,  219,  daughter  married,  226,  expedition  to 
Staten  Island,  232,  244,  death  of,  287,  portrait  of 
daughter,  295,  descendants  of,  767,  768. 

Stockholm,  Andrew,  officer  of  Revolution,  90. 

Stockton,  Richard,  LL.  D,  law'yer  and  statesman  (of  New 
Jersey),  551. 

Stone,  Colonel  William  L.,  697,  editor  of  Commercial  Ad- 
vertiser, 740. 

Stonington  (Connecticut),  bombarded,  647. 

Stony  Point,  design  upon,  223,  storming  of,  224,  225. 

Storm,  Thomas,  director  first  Missionary  Society,  468. 

Stormont,  Lord,  left  France,  194,  258. 

Storrs,  Henry  R.,  707- 

Story,  Francis  V.,  738. 

Stoiitenburgh,  Isaac,  officer  of  Revolution,  90,  in  Legis- 
lature, 279. 

Stoutenburgh,  Isaac,  prison  commissioner,  736. 

Stoutenburgh,  Peter,  323. 

Strachey,  Sir  Henry,  Baronet,  263. 

Streets  of  New  York,  opening  of,  565,  regulation  and 
numbering  of,  571. 

Strong,  Caleb,  governor  of  Massachusetts,  in  Convention, 
312,  Senator  in  First  Congress,  346,  refusing  President’s 
call  for  troops,  612,  613. 

Strong,  Benajah,  daughter  of,  20. 

Strong,  Selah,  member  New  York  Provincial  Congress, 
32 

Stuart,  Robert  L.,  765. 

Sturgess,  LL.  D.,  Jonathan,  jurist,  in  First  Congress, 
34d. 

Sturgess,  Jonathan,  philanthropist,  765. 

Stujwesant,  Gerardus,  residence  of,  209,  founding  Hist. 
Soc.,  505. 

Stuyvesant,  Nicholas  William,  wife  of,  210,  576. 

Stuyvesant,  Peter  Gerard,  wife  of,  297,  founding  Hist. 
Soc.,  505,  511,  president  Hist.  Soc.,  515,  576,  722. 

Stymetz,  Frederick,  322. 

Submarine  navigation,  98,  machine  of  Bushnell,  99. 

Suffern,  Thomas,  residence  of,  720. 


Sullivan,  General  John,  superseded  by  Gates,  98,  in 
command  at  Brooklyn,  104,  107,  108,  109,  captured, 
110,  114,  visited  Congress  on  parole,  119,  joins  Wash- 
ington,^ 148,  at  battle  of  Trenton,  149,  i50,  164,  at- 
tacks Staten  Island,  174,  joins  Washington,  175,  at 
battle  of  Brandywine,  177,  178,  expedition  among  the 
Indians,  217- 

Sully,  Thomas  (artist),  painting  portraits  of  Dr.  Hosack 
and  Decatur,  583. 

Sumpter,  General  Thomas,  vigorous  operations  of,  252. 

Sun,  New  York,  founding  of,  738. 

Surrey,  Earl  of,  259. 

Suydam,  Jacob,  country-seat  of,  gll. 

Suydam,  D.  Lydig  (philanthropist),  766. 

Swart,  Dirck,  member  of  New  York  Provincial  Congress, 

Swartwout,  Colonel,  66. 

Swartwout,  Jacobus,  in  Legislature,  279. 

Swartwout,  John,  485,  496,  671. 

Swartwout,  Robert,  486,  wife  of,  708. 

Swartwout,  Samuel,  at  Irving  dinner,  722. 

Swift,  General  Joseph  G.,  fortifying  Brooklyn  Heights, 
600,  on  committee  to  reinstate  Clinton,  690,  696. 

Swords,  James,  member  of  Hist.  Soc.,  554. 

Sylvester,  Peter,  in  First  Congress,  345. 

Symmes,  John  Cleve,  wife  of,  218,  daughter  of,  709. 

T. 

Taber,  Henry  M.,  765. 

Talbot,  Rev.  Mortimer  R.,  wife  of,  427. 

Talbot,  Charles  N.,  765. 

Talbot,  Mrs.  Eliza,  portrait  in  Interior  of  Park  Theater, 
686. 

Talleyrand,  403,  450, 483. 

Tallmadge,  Benjamin,  20. 

Tallmadge,  Frederick  A.,  20. 

Tallmadge,  Henry  Floyd,  20. 

Tallmadge,  Matthias  B.,  wife  of,  II9,  Hist.  Soc.  554. 

Tallmadge,  Major,  exploit  on  Long  Island,  249. 

Tallmadge,  James  (lieutenant-governor),  at  opening  of 
Erie  Canal,  697. 

Talnian,  Lieutenant,  628. 

Tammany  Society,  foundation  of,  362,  363,  364,  369, 495, 
507,  575. 

Tappan,  Christopher,  member  of  New  York  Provincial 
Congress,  31,  89,  118. 

Tappan,  Dr.  Peter,  46. 

Tappan,  Arthur,  house  sacked  by  mob,  724,  founder  of 
Journal  of  Commerce,  738. 

Tappan,  Lewis,  house  sacked  in  riot,  724. 

Tarrytown,  capture  of  Andre,  246. 

Tayler,  Lieutenant-Governor  John,  283,  623,  675. 

Taylor,  Jacob  B.,  member  of  common  council,  (note)  702. 

Taylor,  John,  564. 

Taylor,  Rev.  Nathaniel,  trustee  of  Yale  College  in  1777, 
personal  note,  176. 

Taylor,  Moses,  in  the  enterprise  of  Atlantic  cable,  771, 
773. 

Tea  Water  Pump,  old,  350,  424,  727- 

Tecumseh  (Indian  chief),  601,  605,  629,  death  of,  631. 

Temple,  Sir  John,  in  New  York  City,  291,  social  habits, 
302,  house  attacked  by  Doctors’  Mob  in  1788,  307. 

Templeton,  Oliver,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hun- 
dred, 26,  member  of  Chamber  of  Commerce,  282. 

Ten  Broeck,  Abraham,  16,  member  of  New  York  Provin- 
cial Congress,  31,  made  judge,  163,  at  battles  of  Sara- 
toga, (family  note)  183-186. 

Ten  Broeck,  Henry,  corporator  public  schools,  517. 

Ten  Eyck,  Jacol)  C.,  made  judge,  163. 

Ten  Eyek,  John  A.,  judge,  163. 

Tenement-houses,  crowded  condition  of,  763. 

Terbell,  Henry  S.,  765. 

Texas,  annexation  of,  751. 

Thacher,  George,  345. 

Thackeray,  William  M.,  771. 

Thatcher,  Dr.  James,  126,  atBeverley  mansion,  216,  232, 
2.36,  250,  describes  situation  of  army,  254. 

Theaters  of  New  York.  — John  Street,  338,  visited  by 
President  Washington,  352,  Park  Theater  built,  436, 
477,  557,  621,  682,  burned  and  rebuilt,  illustration  of, 
683,  Bowery  opened,  1826,  741,  number  of  theaters  in 
New  Yhrk  in  1880,  741. 

“The  Grange,”  Hamilton’s  country-seat,  illustration  of, 
482,  492. 
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Theological  Seminary  of  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
organization  of,  506. 

Theological  Seminary  Union,  founded,  507. 

Thomas,  David  (State  treasurer),  585. 

Thomas,  John,  Jr.,  member  of  New  York  Provincial 
Congress,  32. 

Thompson,  Charles  (Secretary  of  Congress,  177T-1789), 
293,  character  of,  294,  traveling  to  Mount  Vernon, 
332 

Thompson,  Smith,  475,  479,  death  of,  480,  675. 

Thompson,  Jeremiah,  collector  of  the  port,  479. 

Thompson,  Rev.  William,  6-37. 

Thompson,  John,  settled  in  Brookhaven,  637. 

Thompson,  Jonathan,  collector  of  the  port,  637. 

Thompson,  David  (son  of  above),  637. 

Thompson  family  note,  and  arms,  637. 

Thornton,  Andrew,  415. 

Throop,  Enos  T.  (lieutenant-governor),  716,  at  dinner 
to  Edward  Livingston,  723. 

Ticonderoga,  fortified,  98,  fall  of,  166,  167. 

Tilgbman,  Colonel  Tench  (brother  of  Judge  William), 
139. 

Tillinghast,  Charles,  319. 

Tillotson,  Robert,  717. 

Tillotson,  Dr.  Thomas,  475,  secretary  of  State  of  New 
York,  544,  residence  of,  546. 

Times,  New  York,  founding  of,  739. 

Tombs,  The,  City  prison,  736,  illustration  of,  737. 

Tompkins,  Daniel  D.  (governor),  283,  469,  member  of 
Hist.  Soc.,  505,  506,  515,  corporator  of  public  schools, 
517,  544,  re-elected  governor,  553,  583,  611,  re-elected, 
623,  649,  651,  659,  elected  Vice-President,  673,  675, 
re-elected  Vice-President,  687,  691. 

Tontine  Association,  formation  of,  383. 

Torbert,  Samuel,  corporator  of  public  schools,  517,  aider- 
man,  574. 

Tories.  — Diabolical  schemes,  73,  disarmed,  74,  circum- 
vented, 76,  rumors,  77,  compelled  to  show  colors,  85, 
90,  stronghold  of,  100,  hiding  in  swamps,  105,  forays 
into  New  Jersey,  158,  jubilant  with  the  fall  of  Fort 
Ticonderoga,  167,  at  Bennington,  170,  plundered  by 
British,  174,  fighting  on  the  Hudson  under  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  182,  regiments  of,  197,  198,  mortification  of, 
203,  in  Western  New  York,  205,  in  New  York  City, 
207,  influencing  Indians,  217,  criticising  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  227,  forming  companies  in  New  York  City, 
232,  massacre  by,  256,  the  treaty,  263,  273,  462. 

Torpedoes,  experiments  with,  638. 

Torrey  (naturalist),  511. 

Totten,  Joseph,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hundred, 
25. 

Tourette,  Count  de  la,  383. 

Townsend,  Samuel,  one  of  committee  to  frame  State  Con- 
stitution, 161,  in  Legislature,  279. 

Towson,  .Captain  Nathan,  607,  645. 

Tracey,  Charles,  766. 

Tracey,  Uriah,  421. 

Treasury  Department,  office  burned,  466. 

Treaties*  between  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain, 
signed,  267. 

Treaty  with  England,  provisional,  signed,  263,  274, 
general  treaty  signed,  264. 

Treaty  with  England,  Definitive,  264,  discussion  of  the 
articles,  265,  signing  of,  266,  267,  how  regarded,  268, 
news  of  the  signing  of,  274. 

Treaty,  Jav,  opposition  to,  411,  ratified,  413,  signed,  414, 
420. 

Treaty  with  France  signed,  460. 

Tredwell,  Thomas,  member  of  New  York  Provincial  Con- 
gress, 32,  one  of  committee  on  conspiracy,  74. 

Tredwell,  Dr.,  197. 

Trees,  shade,  cut  for  fuel,  231,  destruction  of,  368. 

Trenton,  battle  of,  150. 

Tribune,  New  York,  foundation  of,  739. 

Trinity  Church,  367,  458,  495,  donation  of,  517,  illustra- 
tion of,  554,  donation  to,  561,  donations  and  liberality 
of,  567,  edifice  described,  758. 

Troup,  Robert,  character  as  a lawyer,  299,  -300,  in  Fed- 
eral procession  of  1788,  326. 

Trowbridge,  Rutherford,  in  battle  when  British  attacked 
New  Haven,  222. 

Trumbull,  Rev.  Dr.  Benjamin,  member  Hist.  Soc. , 554. 

Trumbull,  George,  corporator  of  public  schools,  518. 

Trumbull,  Rev.  John,  trustee  of  Yale  College  in  1777, 
176.- 


Trumbull,  Colonel  John  (author  and  artist),  56,  362, 526. 

Trumljull,  Governor  Jonathan,  57,  met  Washington,  70, 
addressed  about  Schuyler,  73,  raising  troops,  103. 

Trumbull,  Governor  Jonathan  (son  of  above),  in  First 
Congress,  345 , 

Trumbull,  Hon.  Lyman,  124. 

Trumbull,  Fort,  garrison  massacred,  256. 

Truxton,  Commodore  Thomas,  498,  555. 

Tryon,  Governor  William,  in  England,  16,  returns  to 
New  York  17,  returns  from  Europe,  45,  46,  47,  es- 
capes to  the  Duchess  of  Gordon,  48,  50,  6i,  intriguing, 
78,  on  Murray  Hill  with  army,  126,  burns  Danbury, 
158,  barbarities  of,  190,  198,  attacks  New  Haven,  221, 
222,  burns  Fairfield  and  Norwalk,  223,  231,  revenge 
of,  249,  295. 

Tucker,  Thomas  Tudor,  354. 

Tucker,  Gideon,  of  Committee  of  Defense,  646. 

Tudor,  Samuel,  captain  of  volunteers,  90. 

Tupper,  Samuel,  commanding  small  fleet,  90. 

Turtle  Club,  514. 

Tusteen,  Benjamin,  member  of  New  York  Provincial  Con- 
gress, 32. 

Tyler,  John  (President  of  the  United  States),  243,  637, 
succeeding  Harrison  as  President,  marriage  of,  747. 


U. 

Unifoem  of  first  soldiers  of  Revolution,  86,  87,  variety, 
of,  97,  British,  106. 

Union  Club,  founded,  707. 

Union  College,  Schenectady,  founded,  422. 

Union  League  Clulj,  founded,  778,  779. 

Union  Theological  Seminary,  established  1836,  720,  762. 

Union  Square,  749. 

University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  founded,  282,  com- 
plete list  of  chancellors,  283,  regents,  284,  schools  and 
academies  created,  422,  423. 

University  of  City  of  New  York,  founded,  719,  720,  dedi- 
cated, 742. 

University  Place,  improvements  in,  720. 

Utica,  169,  opening  of  the  canal,  698. 

V. 

Valleau,  Lieutenant,  killed  at  battle  of  Queenstown, 
(note)  609. 

Valley  Forge,  army  quarters,  190,  196,  dinner-party,  197, 

200. 

Van  Antwerp,  Simon,  alderman,  574. 

Van  Berckel,  minister  from  Holland,  294, 302, 354,  daugh- 
ter of,  372. 

Van  Berckel,  Frank  (son  of  above),  305. 

Van  Buren,  Martin,  544,  governor  of  New  York,  673, 
675,  U.  S.  Senator,  687,  711,  716,  Vice-President,  722, 
723,  President,  731. 

Van  Buren,  John,  519. 

Van  Cortlandt,  Hon.  Stephanus,  wife  of,  51,  great-grand- 
son of,  95,  (note)  695. 

Van  Cortlandt,  Philip  (son  of  above),  95,  wife  of,  (note) 
695. 

Van  Cortlandt  manor-house,  Croton  Landing,  695. 

Van  Cortlandt,  Pierre,  lientenant-governor  (son  of  Philip 
and  grandson  of  Stephanus),  95,  son  of,  119,  elected 
lieutenant-governor,  16.3, 191,  279,  367,  373,  376,  378, 
governor,  884,  portrait  of,  and  testimonial,  407,  fam- 
ily note,  408,  manor  house  and  silverware,  695. 

Van  Cortlandt,  General  Philip  (son  of  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor), memlier  of  New  York  Provincial  Congress,  32, 
commanding  at  Peekskill,  94,  95,  age  of,  104,  at  bat- 
tles of  Saratoga,  180,  186,  portrait  of,  408,  692,  accom- 
panies Lafayette,  69-3,  home  of,  695. 

Van  Cortlandt,  General  Pierre  (son  of  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor), marriage  of,  119,  376,  384,  Presidential  elector, 
in  1800,  464,  595,  letters  of,  (note)  596,  manor  house, 
695,  711. 

Van  Cortlandt,  Colonel  Pierre,  present  proprietor  of  manor 
house,  (note)  596,  silverware,  695. 

Van  Cortiandt,  John,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hun- 
dred, 26,  member  of  New  York  Provincial  Congress,  31. 

Van  Cortlandt,  James,  member  of  New  York  E'rovincial 
Congress,  32. 

Van  Cortlandt,  Augustus  (son  of  Frederick  Van  Cort- 
landt), lovalist,  105,  country  residence  of,  211,  daughter 
of,  281. 
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Van  Cortlandt,  Stephen  (loyalist),  410. 

Van  Cortlandt,  Philip  (son  of  above),  British  officer,  410. 

Van  Cortlandt  mansion,  Kingsbridge,  Washington  dines 
at,  253. 

Van  Cortlandt  silverware,  illustration  of,  695. 

Van  Dam,  Anthony,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hun- 
dred, 26. 

Vanderbilt,  John,  alderman,  621. 

Vanderbilt,  Cornelius,  career  and  wealth  of,  784. 

Vanderlyn,  John  (artist),  188. 

Van  Dyck,  Abraham,  39. 

Van  Dyke,  James,  322. 

Van  Ess,  Leander,  706. 

Van  Horne,  Garrit,  (note)  36. 

Van  Horne,  Augustus,  member  of  Committee  of  One 
Hundred,  26. 

Van  Horne,  David,  wife  of,  35,  family  of,  101,  returns  to 
Elatbush,  103,  country-seat  of,  211,  daughter  of,  285. 

Van  Ness,  Colonel,  66. 

Van  Ness,  Judge  William  W.,  (note)  585. 

Van  Ness,  William  P.  (lawyer),  491,  indicted,  496. 

Van  Ness,  Peter,»Presidential  elector,  464. 

Van  Rensselaer,  Lieutenant-Governor  Jeremiah,  in  First 
Congress,  346,  Presidential  elector  in  1800,  464,  578. 

Van  Rensselaer,  Robert,  member  of  New  York  Provin- 
cial Congress,  31,  89. 

Van  Rensselaer,  Philip,  373,  family  of,  598. 

Van  Rensselaer,  General,  defeats  Tories  and  Indians, 
249. 

Van  Rensselaer,  General  Stephen  (the  patroon),  367, 
wife  of,  373,  384,  lieutenant-governor,  411,  portrait  of, 
449,  474,  546,  canal  commissioner,  579,  594,  comman- 
der of  New  York  militia,  597,  599,  600,  storming  of 
Queenstown,  607,  610,  retires  from  army,  611,  623, 
624,  canal  commissioner,  673,  proposes  to  construct 
canal,  674,  Chancellor  of  the  University.  693,  at  open- 
ing of  Erie  Canal,  697,  714,  747. 

Van  Rensselaer,  General  Solomon  (son  of  General  Henry 
Kiliaen),  adjutant-general,  (note)  597,  598,  portrait  of, 
599,  600,  605,  storming  of  Queenstown,  607-610, 
wounded,  611,  with  Clinton  in  Ohio,  694,  at  opening  of 
Erie  Canal,  697. 

Van  Rensselaer,  Mrs.  Harriet  Bayard,  685. 

Van  Rensselaer,  Johannes,  wife  of,  547. 

Van  Rensselaer,  General  Henry  Kiliaen,  597. 

Van  Rensselaer,  Jacob  Rutsen,  introducing  canal  biU, 
672,  canal  commissioner,  673,  at  opening  of  Erie  Canal, 
697. 

Van  Rensselaer,  Alexander,  765. 

Van  Schaack,  Peter,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hun- 
dred, 25,  47. 

Van  Shaick,  Myndei’t,  residence  of,  710. 

Van  Tassel,  Cornelius,  captured  and  maltreated,  190. 

Van  Tassel,  Peter,  captured  and  maltreated,  190. 

Van  Vetchen,  Abraham,  714. 

Van  Voorhees,  Dr.,  massacred  by  Indians,  604. 

Van  Voorhees,  Jacob,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hun- 
dred, 25. 

Van  Wagenen,  Hubert,  vestryman  in  Trinity  Chureh, 
367 . 

Van  Winkle,  Evert,  (note)  568. 

Van  Wyck,  Cornelius  Barents  (ancestor  of  New  York 
Van  Wycks),  85,  86. 

Van  Wyck,  Dr.  Theodorus,  member  of  New  York  Con- 
gress, 86. 

Van  Wyck,  Cornelius  (brother  of  above),  member  of  New 
York  Congress,  86. 

Van  Wyck,  Judge  Richard  (son  of  above),  incident  in  life 
of,  85,  86. 

Van  Wyck,  Theodorus  (son  of  Dr.  Theodorus),  86. 

Van  Wyck,  Sidney  E.,  86. 

Van  Wyck,  Pierre  Cortlandt,  recorder,  86,  469,  543,  re- 
moved and  restored  as  recorder,  553,  portrait  in  In- 
terior Park  Theater,  686,  704. 

Van  Wyck,  Abraham,  captain  of  volunteers,  90. 

Van  Wyck  mansion,  86. 

Van  Wyck  Arms,  409. 

Van  Wyck,  family  note,  409. 

Van  Zandt,  Wynant  (gentleman),  held  important  trusts 
under  Charles  I.,  33. 

Van  Zandt,  Johannes  (son  of  above),  settled  in  New 
York,  1782,  33. 

Van  Zandt,  Wynant  (son  of  Johannes),  portrait  of,  33. 

Van  Zandt,  Jacobus  (son  of  Wynant),  member  of  the 
Committee  of  One  Hundred,  26,  member  of  the  New 


York  Provincial  Congress,  31,  family  of,  33,  daughter 
of,  34,  chairman  of  War  Committee,  89,  member  of 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  282. 

Van  Zandt,  Wynant  (son  of  Wynant),  born  1730,  33. 

Van  Zandt,  Wynant  (son  of  above),  born  1767,  33,  34. 

Van  Zandt,  Wynant  (son  of  above),  33. 

Van  Zandt,  Wynant  (son  of  above),  33,  alderman,  574. 

Van  Zandt,  Miss,  married  James  Homer  Maxwell,  34. 

Van  Zandt,  Peter,  member  of  Legislature  in  1784,  279. 

Van  Zandt  watch-seal,  34. 

Varick,  Abraham,  wife  of,  20. 

Varick,  Colonel  Richard,  in  Washington’s  family  in  Rev- 
olution, 48, 77,  city  recorder,  279,  wife  of,  304,  mayor, 
354,  378,  dinner  to,  475,  canal  appraiser,  677,  678. 

Varnum,  General  James  MitcheU  (eminent  lawyer),  104. 

Vaughan,  General  Sir  John,  K.  B.  (second  son  of  Earl  of 
Lisburne),  112,  188,  189. 

Vere  Broke,  Philip  (British  naval  commander),  625. 

Vergennes,  Charles  Gravier,  Count  de  (French  states- 
man), 17,  50,  dinner  to  the  American  ministers,  194, 
254,  closeted  with  FrankRn  and  Oswald,  260,  receives 
Grenville,  261,  262,  concludes  treaty  with  England, 
263,  signs  general  treaty,  264,  recommends  delay,  265, 
signs  treaties  with  four  nations,  267,  entertains  diplo- 
matists, 270,  congratulates  Adams,  290. 

Vermilye,  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  E.,  760,  765. 

Vermilye,  William  M.,  765. 

Vermilye,  Washington  R.,  766. 

Vermont,  State  of,  admission  opposed  by  New  York,  364, 
365,  donation  of,  653. 

Verplanck,  Gulian,  purchases  estate  from  Indians,  1682, 

220. 

Verplanck,  Gulian  (great-grandson  of  above),  wife  of,  300. 

Verplanck,  Gulian  (son  of  above),  Regent  of  University, 
300. 

Verplanck,  Samuel  (son  of  above),  member  of  Committee 
of  One  Hundred,  26,  member  of  New  York  Provincial 
Congress,  31,  wife  of,  220. 

Verplanck,  Daniel  Crommelin  (judge,  son  of  Samuel), 
wife  of,  220,  character  as  a lawyer,  and  family  note, 
300,  library  trustee,  418. 

Verplanck,  Gulian  (brother  of  Samuel),  member  of  As- 
sembly and  Regent  of  University,  300,  member  of 
Tontine  Association,  383,  517. 

Verplanck,  Gulian  Crommelin,  220,  300,  student  of  Co- 
lumbia College,  469,  706,  722,^740,  741. 

Verplanck  Arms,  family  note,  300. 

Verplanck  mansion,  215,  219,  picture  of,  220,  scene  of 
the  formation  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  273. 

Viele,  General  Egbert  L.,  785. 

Volney,  Constantine  Frangois,  Chassebeuf,  Count  de, 
483,  513. 

W. 

Waddell,  Captain  John,  arms  of,  157. 

Waddell,  Mrs.  Anna,  property  of,  156,  157. 

Waddell,  William,  alderman,  157. 

Waddell,  Coventry,  ancestry  of,  157,  mansion  of,  756, 
family  note,  787. 

Waddell,  Robert  R.,  member  of  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
282. 

Wadsworth,  James  S.,  773. 

Wadsworth,  Jeremiah,  in  First  Congress,  345. 

Wadsworth,  James,  originator  of  first  Normal  School  m 
New  York,  (note)  610. 

Wadsworth,  General  WiUiam,  103,  123,  125,  521,  591, 
610. 

Waite,  Chief-Justice  Morrison  R.,  124,  357. 

Waite,  Henry  Matson,  chief-justice  of  Connecticut,  124. 

Wales,  Prince  of,  visited  New  York,  771- 

Wall  Street  Presbyterian  Church  in  1783,  275,  276,  spire 
seen  in  picture,  382,  second  monthly  concert  of  prayer 
held  in,  466,  rebuilt,  558,  clergymen,  559. 

WaU  Street,  reading  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
in,  93,  shade-trees  cut  for  fuel,  231 , 291,  Congress  as- 
sembled in,  in  1787,  301,  Washington  inaugurated  in, 
337,  illuminated,  338,  picture  of,  350,  scene  in  John 
Street  Theater,  352,  361,  434,  726. 

Wallace,  Hon.  Hugh  (counselor),  47,  summoned  before 
committee  on  conspiracy,  75. 

Walpole,  Horace,  opinion  of,  155. 

Walsingham,  Lord,  257,  258. 

Walton,  Abraham,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hun- 
dred, 25,  member  of  New  York  Provincial  Congress,  3L 
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Walton,  William,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hun- 
dred, 25,  member  of  Chamber  of  Commerce,  282,  wife 
of,  298,  300. 

Walton  Arms,  (note)  298. 

Walton  House,  old,  298. 

War  of  1812,  declaration  of,  586,  opposition  to,  588,  589, 
preparation  for,  590,  591,  592,  scenes  of,  593-661. 

War  with  Mexico,  751. 

Ward,  Samuel,  residence  of,  710,  733,  trustee  of  Astor 
Library,  755. 

Ward,  Stephen,  member  of  New  York  Provincial  Con- 
gress, 32,  in  Legislature,  279. 

Ward,  General  Artenias,  first  major-general  of  the  Eev- 
olution,  41,  12,  13. 

Ward,  Artemas,  statesman  (son  of  above),  623. 

Ward,  Jasper,  alderman,  571. 

Ward,  Joseph,  one  of  founders  of  Newark,  New  Jersey, 

210. 

Ward’s  Island,  Emigrant  hospital  upon,  737. 

Warner,  Samuel  Selden,  daughter  of,  121. 

Warner,  Colonel  Seth,  exploit  of,  29,  at  battle  of  Ben- 
nington, 171. 

Warren,  General  Joseph,  11,  11,  killed,  15. 

Warren,  Sir  Peter,  estate  and  family  of,  571. 

Warville,  Brissot,  303,  describes  journey  to  Philadelphia, 
332. 

Washington,  George,  elected  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army,  11,  en  route  for  Boston,  15,  welcomed  in  New 
York,  16, 17, 19,  50,  51,  57,  59,  62,  61,  letter  to  Stirling, 
65,  66,  puts  the  British  army  to  flight  from  Boston,  69, 
70,  71,  in  Philadelphia,  73,  89,  orders  the  reading  of 
Declaration  of  Independence  to  the  army  in  New 
York,  92,  advises  removal  of  women  and  children 
from  the  city  of  New  York,  93,  preparing  for  the 
attack  from  the  British,  91,  addressed  by  Lord  Howe, 
95,  reply  of,  96,  interview  with  British  adjutant-gen- 
eral, 97,  98,  calls  for  volunteers,  100,  generals  of,  103, 
107,  108,  111,  113,  retreat  from  Long  Island,  111,  116, 
council  of  war,  117,  at  Kip’s  Bay,  121,  125,  127,  bat- 
tle of  Harlem  Heights,  128,  133,  appeals  to  Congress, 
138,  council  of  war,  139,  in  battle  at  White  Plains, 
111,  takes  new  position,  Il2,  at  Fort  Lee,  113,  retreats 
into  New  Jersey,  111,  at  Hackensack,  115,  at  Newark, 
116,  crosses  the  Delaware,  117,  re-crosses,  119,  cap- 
ture of  Trenton,  150,  invested  with  extraordinary 
powers  by  Congress,  151,  reorganizing,  152,  battle  of 
Princeton,  153,  151,  applause  of  the  wopld,  155,  issu- 
ing mandates  to  the  people  of  New  Jersey,  158, 
strengthening  his  army,  163,  161,  165,  introduction 
to  Lafayette  in  Philadelphia,  175,  battle  of  the  Bran- 
dywine, 177,  battle  of  Germantown,  180,  181,  is  in- 
formed of  intrigues,  189,  191,  at  Valley  Forge,  196, 
dinner-party  of,  197,  at  Monmouth,  202 , reprimands 
Lee,  203,  striving  to  exchange  prisoners,  208,  coun- 
seling with  Colonel  Ludington,  212,  establishes  can- 
tonments about  New  York,  211,  at  Philadelphia,  216, 
dining  with  Knox,  218,  at  Newburgh,  219,  design 
upon  Stony  Point,  223,  recalls  troops,  226,  at  West 
Point,-  227',  humorous  note  of,  228,  at  Morristown, 
229,  watching  New  York  City,  231,  at  Morristown, 
232,  233,  observations  from  Orange  Mountain,  236, 
active  measures,  211,  feebleness  of  army,  213,  meets 
Rochambeau  at  Hartford,  211,  discovers  treason  of 
Arnold,  215,  216,  217,  signs  Andre’s  death-warrant, 
218,  219,  at  Wethersfield,  252,  marches  to  Yorktown, 
251,  255,  256,  257,  2.58,  capture  of  Cornwallis,  257, 
array  about  New  York  City,  271,  meets  Sir  Guy  Carl- 
ton, 272,  273,  triumphant  entry  into  the  city,  271, 
276,  at  Fraunces’  Tavern,  277,  parting  Avith  his  otticers, 
278,  in  New  York,  287,  physician  of,  305,  in  conven- 
tion, 312,  317,  elected  President,  331,  triumphant 
journey  to  New  York,  333,  reception,  331,  dines  with 
Governor  Clinton,  331,  church  services,  336,  inaugu- 
ration scene,  337,  address  of,  338,  consulting  states- 
men, 339,  forming  cabinet,  310,  social  habits,  311,  ai- 
rival  of  Mrs.  Washington,  312,  313,  illness  of,  316, 
equipage  of,  317,  eastern  tour  of,  318,  319,  350,  de- 
scription of,  351,  351,  attending  opening  of  Congress, 
359,  second  residence  in  New  York,  361,  style  of  life, 
362,  birthday  honored  by  Tammany  Society,  362,  361, 
370,  debating  site  for  seat  of  government,  373,  anx- 
ieties of,  377,  380,  re-elected  President,  386,  388,  calm 
and  unmoved  by  clamor,  392,  head  of  Federal  party, 
397,  113,  indignation  of,  116,  120,  130,  farewell  ad- 
dress, 131,  appointed  by  Adams,  151,  death  of,  158, 
(note)  512. 


Washington,  Mrs.  Martha,  at  Richmond  Hill  House,  70, 
at  Philadelphia,  73,  in  Virginia,  99,  at  Valley  Forge, 
196,  197,  witnessing  grand  review  of  army,  200,  at  the 
army  ball,  218,  arrives  at  Morristown,  229,  232,  dis- 
comfort of,  233,  reaches  New  York  after  inauguration 
of  President,  213,  first  reception,  313,  316,  life  in  N etv 
York,  315-375,  in  Philadelphia,  377. 

Washington,  equestrian  statue  of,  erected  1856,  750. 

Washington,  Colonel  William,  at  battle  of  Trenton,  119, 
150. 

Washington’s  residences  in  New  York  City,  330,  362. 

Washington,  Fort,  98,  137, 139,  111,112,  capture  of,  113, 
111,  prisoners  from,  151,  373. 

Washington  Benevolent  Society,  working  upon  fortifica- 
tions, 616. 

Washington  Hall,  banquet  at,  621,  ball  at,  666. 

Washington  Square,  old  Potter’s  Field,  110,  improvements 
of,  720. 

Washington  City,  site  determined  upon,  371,  380,  de- 
scription of,  161,  captured  by  the  British,  617. 

Water,  Croton,  introduction  into  the  city,  729,  celebration 
of,  730. 

Watkins,  Joseph,  alderman,  571. 

Watson,  Elkanah  (agriculturist  and  author),  578. 

Watson,  James,  168,  portrait  in  Interior  Park  Theater, 

685. 

Watson,  John,  trustee  of  City  Dispensary,  168. 

Watts,  Hon.  John  (counselor),  residence  of,  66,  life  en- 
dangered, 67,  daughter  of,  71,  156,  168,  298,  one  of  the 
founders  of  New  York  Society  Library,  118,  descend- 
ants of,  767. 

Watts,  Hon.  John  (son  of  Counselor  John  Watts),  wife 
of,  191,  297,  300,  in  great  Federal  procession,  322,  resi- 
dence of,  351,  Speaker  of  Assembly,  367,  member  of 
Tontine  Association,  383,  trustee  of  City  Dispensary, 
168,  birthplace  of  Mrs.  Watts,  709,  portrait  of,  712, 
founding  Leake  and  Watts  Orphan  Home,  713,  de- 
scriptive note,  713,  prison  commissioner,  736. 

Watts,  Robert  (son  of  Counselor  John),  Avifeof,  156,  Lady 
Stirling  and  daughter  as  guests,  206,  country  residence 
of,  236,  303,  trustee  of  New  York  Society  Library,  118, 
children  of,  767. 

Watts,  George  (son  of  Hon.  John),  officer  in  War  of  1812, 
at  battle  of  ChippcAva,  613. 

Watts,  Robert  (son, of  Hon.  John),  drilling  in  War  of  1812, 
650,  portrait  in  Interior  Park  Theater,  (note)  686, 
death  of,  712. 

Watts,  Dr.  John,  portrait  in  Interior  Park  Theater,  (note) 

686,  family  note,  767- 

Watts,  Stephen  (son  of  Hon.  John),  officer,  Avounded  at 
battle  of  Oriskany,  170. 

Watts,  Ridley,  family  note,  767. 

Wayne,  General  Anthony,  at  battle  of  Monmouth,  202, 
storming  of  Stony  Point,  221,  225,  glory  of,  226,  250, 
in  Virginia,  253,  victory  over  Indians,  363,  115,  598. 

Webb,  Richard,  ancestor  of  family  in  America,  71- 

Webb,  Samuel  B.,  private  secretary  to  Silas  Deane,  71, 
private  secretary  to  Washington,  95,  iutervicAv  Avith 
British  adjutant-general,  96,  97,  age  of,  101,  at  battle 
of  Trenton,  119,  150. 

Webb,  General  Alexander,  71. 

Webb,  James  Watson  (editor),  71,  707,  710. 

Webb;  John,  on  Canal  Celebration  Committee,  697,  mem- 
ber common  council,  (note)  702. 

Webster,  Alexander,  in  Legislature,  279. 

Webster,  Daniel,  statesman,  opinion  of  Hamilton,  371, 
623,  693,  oration  at  Bunker  Hill,  694,  707- 

Webster,  Mrs.  Daniel,  portrait  in  Interior  Park  Theater, 
685. 

Webster,  Noah,  326,  first  editor  Commercial  Advertiser, 
45.3,  member  Hist.  Soc.,  551. 

Weed,  ThurloAv,  editor  Albany  Et-ening  Journal,  710. 

WeehaAvken,  dueling  ground  at,  177,  192. 

Wells,  Captain  William,  killed  by  Indians,  daughter  of, 
603. 

Wendell,  Peter,  Chancellor  of  University,  283. 

Wendover,  Hon.  Peter  H.,  of  Ncav  York,  681. 

West,  Benjamin,  unfinished  study  by,  267,  painting,  296, 
127,  532,712. 

West  Point,  fortifications  commenced,  191. 

Wetmore,  Apollos  R.,  763. 

Wetmore,  General  Prosper  M.,  escorting, Lafayette,  693, 

773. 

Wevmouth,  Lord,  retires  from  British  ministry,  229. 

Wharton,  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Henry,  president  Columbia 
College,  169. 
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Whepley,  Rev.  Melancthon,  pastor  of  Wall  Street  Pres- 
byterian Brick  Church,  559. 

Whepley,  Rev.  Samuel,  559. 

Whipple,  General  William,  at  Bennington,  171. 

White,  Chandler,  771- 

White,  Anthony  Walton,  in  Federal  procession,  323. 

White,  Campbell  P.,  on  committee  to  reinstate  Clinton, 
690,  696. 

White,  Henry,  Loyalist,  47,  property  of,  304,  family  of, 
305,  401. 

White,  Alexander  (N.  C.),  354. 

Wliite,  Jolm,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hundred,  35. 

White,  William  Augustus,  death  of,  625. 

Whitehall  Street,  389. 

Whiting,  William  B.,  in  Legislature,  279. 

Whitney,  Stephen,  on  committee  to  reinstate  Clinton, 
(note),  690,  residence  of,  710. 

Whittelsey,  Rev.  Chauncey,  177- 

Wickham,  Thomas,  member  of  the  New  York  Provincial 
Congress,  32,  trustee  of  Gardiner’s  Island,  40,  41. 

Wickham,  William,  member  of  The  Moot,  32,  300. 

Wickham,  William  H.,  mayor  1875-1877. 

Wilkes,  John,  M.  P.,  518. 

Wilkes,  John  (lawyer,  residing  in  Wall  Street),  518. 

Wilkes,  Charles  (s'on  of  above,  naval  commander),  518, 
wife  of,  (note)  519. 

Wilkes,  Charles  (brother  of  John),  518,  treasurer  of  Hist. 
Soc.,  505,  corporator  of  public  schools,  517,  president 
of,  518,  (note)  519,  son  of,  523,  527- 

Wilkes,  Edmund,  portrait  in  Interior  of  Park  Theater, 
(note)  686. 

Wilkes,  Hamilton  (son  of  above),  wife  of,  519,  portrait 
in  Interior  Park  Theater,  (note)  686. 

Wilkes,  Dr.  George,  wife  of,  (note)  735. 

Wilkes,  William,  portrait  in  Interior  Park  Theater,  (note) 

686. 

Wilkes,  John,  in  Parliament,  172,  518. 

Wilkinson,  General  James,  at  battles  of  Saratoga,  185, 
186,  bearer  of  news  to  Congress,  189,  597,  598,  629, 
relieved  of  command,  642. 

Willard  (counselor),  43. 

Willett,  John,  on  parole,  79- 

Willett,  Colonel  Marinus,  38,  birth  of,  39,  53,  repulses 
British  at  Peekskill,  158,  at  Fort  Stanwix,  169,  sally 
from  Fort  Stanwix,  170,  member  of  Assembly,  279, 
sheriff,  280,  363,  mayor,  543,  554,  575,  589. 

Williams.  Ale.xander  0.,  on  the  General  Armstrong, 
655,  death  of,  657. 

Williams,  Henry,  member  of  Provincial  Congress,  32. 

Williams,  Rev.  Eliphalet,  trustee  of  Yale  College  in  1777, 
176,  wife  of,  368. 

Williams,  Rev.  Warham,  trustee  of  Yale  College  in  1777, 

176. 

Williams,  John,  in  Legislature,  279. 

Williams,  Elisha  (orator),  in  Legislature,  674. 

Williams,  Nathan,  546. 

Williamson,  Dr.  Hugh,  marriage  of,  76,  in  the  Conven- 
tion, 313,  in  the  First  Congress,  345,  367,  371,  581. 

Willis,  Nathaniel  P.,  of  New  York  Mirror,  740. 

Wilson,  Peter  (linguist),  514. 

Wilson,  James,  in  the  Convention,  314,  341,  367. 

Winchester,  James,  590. 

Winder,  General,  captured,  628. 

Winfield,  Charles  H.  (historian),  478. 

Wingate,  Paine,  343,  Senator  in  First  Congress,  346. 

Winter,  Joseph,  417. 

Winter,  severe  cold  of,  1779-1781,  229. 

Winthrop  (governor),  331. 

Winthrop,  Governor,  entertaining  Lion  Gardiner  in  1635, 
(note)  634. 

Winthrop,  Francis  Bayard,  522. 

Winthrop,  Theodore,  774. 

Wisner,  Henry,  delegate  to  the  Second  Continental  Con- 
gress, 69,  family  of,  76,  erected  powder-mills,  77j  one 
ot  committee  to  frame  State  Constitution,  161. 

Wisner,  Henry,  Jr.  (son  of  above),  77- 

Witherspoon,  Rev.  Dr.  John,  president  of  Princeton 
College,  80,  236,  466. 

Withington,  John,  corporator  of  public  schools,  517. 

Witthaus,  Rudolph  A.,  773. 

Wolcott,  John,  of  Wolcott,  England,  357. 

Wolcott  Arms,  357. 

Wolcott,  Henry,  one  of  first  settlers  of  Windsor,  Conn., 
357. 

Wolcott,  Simon,  married  Martha  Pitkin,  357. 

Wolcott,  Governor  Roger  (son  of  above),  357. 


Wolcott,  Governor  Oliver  (son  of  Roger),  10.3,  117,  has- 
tening to  the  help  of  Norwalk,  223,  348,  351,  354,  355, 
family  note,  357. 

Wolcott,  Oliver  (son  of  Governor  Oliver),  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  and  governor  of  Connecticut),  family 
note,  357,  description  of,  358,  373,  describes  Philadel- 
phia, 379,  395,  398,  404,  made  secretary, 405, 415,  430, 
442,  460,  466,  470, 520,  first  president  Merchants’  Bank, 
521,  member  of  Hist.  Soc.,  554,  first  president  Bank  of 
America,  585,  649,  778. 

Wolcott,  Frederick  (brother  of  above),  358. 

Wolcott,  Frederick  Henry  (son  of  Frederick),  358. 

Wolcott,  Samuel,  daughter  married  Epaphras  Bissell,  358. 

Wolcott  ladies,  distinguished  for  beauty,  358. 

Wolcott,  Judge  James,  wife  of,  (note)  603. 

Wolfe,  Hon.  John  David,  763,  765,  family  note,  782. 

Wolfe,  Miss  Catharine  L.,  gift  of,  760,  782. 

Wolfe,  General  James,  52. 

Wood,  Fernando  (mayor),  769,  772. 

Wood,  Samuel,  founding  Blind  Asylum,  720. 

Woodhull,  General  Nathaniel,  in  Legislature,  17,  of  New 
York  Provincial  Congress,  32,  (note)  76,  93,  command- 
ing militia,  capture  and  death,  (note)  115. 

Woodhull,  Mayor  Caleb  S.,  764. 

Woodruff,  Hon.  Lew'is  B.,  wife  of,  427- 

Woodworth,  John,  Presidential  elector  in  1800,  464. 

Wool,  General  John  Ellis,  608,  609,  birth  of,  (note)  609. 

Woolen  mills,  Oriskany,  established,  545. 

Woolsey,  George  Muirnson,  519. 

Woolsey,  Melancthon  Taylor  (captain),  599,  606. 

Woolsey,  William  Walton,  519,  wife  of,  (note)  522,  canal 
appraiser,  677,  696. 

Woolsey,  Theodore  Dwight  D.  D.  (son  of  above),  scholar, 
president  of  Yale  College,  (note)  522. 

Wooster,  General  David,  38,  53,  supersedes  Arnold,  72, 
commanding  on  the  Hudson,  158,  flying  to  relief  of 
Danbury,  159,  (note)  160,  568. 

World,  New  York,  founding  of,  739. 

Worth,  Frederick  A.,  lieutenant  on  privateer  “ General 
Armstrong,”  655,  wounded,  657. 

Worth,  General  William  Jenkins,  at  Chippewa,  643,  644, 
645,  (note)  751. 

Worthington,  Thomas,  senator  of  Ohio,  591. 

Worthington,  Sir  Hugh,  descendants  of,  757. 

Wortman,  Teunis,  575. 

Wright,  Charles,  on  committee  to  reinstate  Clinton,  (note) 
690. 

Wright,  William,  323. 

Wyandanch,  Indian  Sachem,  40. 

Wyckoff,  Henry  I , on  Canal  Celebration  Committee, 
697,  (note)  702. 

Wyllys,  John  P.,  in  battle  of  Long  Island,  109,  pris- 
oner, 125. 

Wyncoop,  Dirck,  89,  judge,  163. 

Wjmcoop,  Henry,  in  First  Congress,  345. 

W3"oming,  massacre  at,  205. 

Wjdhe,  George  (Chancellor  of  Virginia),  in  Convention, 


Y. 

Yale  College,  128, 176,  221. 

Yates,  Abraham,  member  of  New  York  Provincial  Con- 
gress, 31,  of  Committee  to  frame  State  Constitution, 
161,  Schuyler’s  headquarters,  167,  in  Legislature, 
279. 

Yates,  Abraham,  Jr.,  in  Legislature,  279. 

Yates,  Richard,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hun- 
dred, 26,  member  of  Provincial  Congress,  31. 

Yates,  Robert,  member  of  New  York  Provincial  Con- 
gress, 31,  of  Committee  to  frame  State  Constitution, 
161,  (note)  163,  chief-justice,  299,  309. 

Yates,  Judge  Joseph  C.,  675,  governor,  677,  688,  714. 

Yellow  fever,  394,  416,  449,  appalling  visitation ‘of,  486,  in 
1819  and  1822,  682,  684. 

Yeo,  Sir  James  Lucas  (British  naval  commander),  627, 
653. 

Yorktown,  254,  battle  of,  256,  257. 

Young,  Hamilton,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hun- 
dred, 26. 

Young,  Samuel,  Secretary  of  Canal  Commission,  673, 
676. 

Y’oung  Men’s  Christian  Association,  783. 

Young  Women’s  Christian  Association,  783. 

YT’ujo,  Marquis  of,  Spanish  minister  to  United  States, 
430. 
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A. 

Abbey,  E.  A.,  858. 

Abbey,  Schoeffel  & G-rau,  855. 

Abbey’s  Theatre,  853. 

Academy  of  Music,  the,  854. 

Actor’s  Fund  of  America,  the,  848. 

Aguilar  Aid  Society,  the,  849. 

Aldine  Club,  the,  850. 

Alexander,  J.  W.,  858. 

All  Angels  Church,  841. 

All  Souls  Unitarian  Church,  842. 

Altman,  B.,  collections  of  paintings  and  porcelains, 
857. 

Alvary,  Max,  855. 

“ America,”  the,  851. 

America,  New  York  the  capital  city  of,  790. 

America’s  Cup,  the,  851 ; races  for,  851. 

American  Art  Association,  the,  856. 

American  Fine  Arts  Building,  the,  designed  by  Har- 
denburg,  794. 

American  Jockey  Club,  the,  850. 

American  Line,  the,  826. 

American  Surety  Company  Building,  the,  designed  by 
Price,  793. 

American  Tract  Society  Building,  the,  designed  by 
Robertson,  793. 

American  Water  Color  Society,  tl^e,  858. 

Amusements,  853  ; amount  paid  annually  for,  853. 
Anderson,  Mrs.  A.  A.,  contribution  to  Barnard  Col- 
lege, 834  ; collection  of  porcelains,  857. 

Andrews,  Avery  D.,  832. 

Andrews,  Coring,  library  of,  862, 

Apartment  houses,  845. 

Appleton,  Colonel,  804. 

Aquarium,  the,  810. 

Arbuthnot,  E.  O.,  sale  of  porcelains,  860. 

Architecture,  owes  real  modern  advance  to  Richard  M. 

Hunt,  791 ; France  only  country  with  school  of,  791, 
Architectural  League  of  New  York,  the,  858. 

Arion  Society,  the,  856. 

Armory  Commission,  the,  829. 

Armstrong,  Maitland,  841. 

Arnold,  J.  H.  V.,  library  of,  862. 

Arrochar,  804. 

Artists,  858. 

Art  Loan  Exhibition,  800. 

Art  Student’s  League,  the,  858,  860. 

Asphalt,  amount  laid,  796. 

Associated  Az’tists,  the,  860. 

As.sociation  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor, 
848. 

Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York,  the 
850. 

Astor  Hotel,  the,  designed  by  Hardenburg,  793 ; mag- 
nificence of,  847. 

Astor  house,  the,  designed  by  Hunt,  791. 

Astor,  J.  J.,  library  of,  862. 

Astor,  Mrs.  J.  J.,  library  of,  862;  gift  of  New  York 
Cancer  Hospital,  865. 

Astor  library,  844  ; addition  of  new  hall  to,  860. 

“ Atalanta,”  the,  851. 

Auchmuty,.  Colonel  Richard,  839. 

Audubon  Yacht  Club,  the,  852. 

“ Augusta  Victoria,”  the,  826. 

Avery  Architectural  Library,  the,  862. 

Avery,  S.  P.,  856  ; library  of,  862. 

Ayer  Building,  the,  794. 


B. 

Babb,  George  Fletcher,  work  of,  793. 

Bar  Association  Building,  the,  designed  by  Eidlitz, 
794. 

Barlow,  Samuel  L.  M.,  794  ; sale  of  paintings  of,  859. 
Barnard  College,  809  ; named  in  honor  of  Dr.  F.  A.  P. 
Barnard,  834 ; officially  enrolled  under  Columbia 
College,  834  ; new  building  for,  834  ; contribution 
of  Mrs.  A.  A.  Anderson  to,  834. 

Barnard,  Dr.  F.  A.  P.,  loss  sustained  by  Columbia 
College  by  death  of,  834 ; Barnard  College  named 
in  honor  of,  834. 

Barney,  C.  T.,  collection  of  paintings,  857. 

Bartholdi  Crgche,  the,  848. 

Bartholdi,  M.,  sculptor  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  818. 
Battery,  the,  816. 

Battery  Park,  810  ; aquarium  at,  810. 

Battle  of  Harlem  Heights,  836. 

Bay  of  Quinte  Yacht  Club,  the,  851. 

Beaux,  Cecilia,  858. 

Beckwith,  Carroll,  858. 

Bedloe’s  Island,  817. 

Beecher,  Rev.  Henry  Ward,  sale  of  paintings  of,  859. 
Beerbohm  Tree,  Mr.  & Mrs.,  854. 

Bell,  James,  851. 

Bellevue  Hospital,  863. 

Bellows,  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  W.,  842. 

Berkeley  School,  the,  838. 

Bernhardt,  Sarah,  854. 

Bicycling,  852. 

Bishop,  Heber  R.,  collection  of  jades,  857. 

Blacque,  Valentine  A.,  collection  of  miniatures,  858; 
library  of,  862. 

Blatchford,  Associate  Justice,  801. 

“ Blizzard,  the,”  799  ; serious  results  of,  799. 

Board  of  Education,  838  ; building  for  future  head- 
quarters of,  838. 

Board  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Missions,  844. 

Bonner,  Frederick,  collection  of  paintings,  857. 

Booth,  Edwin,  850. 

Borden,  M.  C.  D.,  collection  of  paintings,  857. 

Boston  Public  Library,  designed  by  McKim,  Mead,  & 
White,  792. 

Botanical  Garden,  the,  811. 

Bowen,  Clarence  W.,  reads  poem  at  Washington  Cen- 
tennial Celebration,  800. 

Bowery  Mission,  848. 

Bowmans,  804. 

Bowne,  Walter,  sale  of  paintings  of,  859. 

Bradley,  Associate  Justice,  801. 

Brandt,  Baron  M.  von,  sale  of  curios  of,  859. 

Brearly  School,  835,  838. 

Brewer,  Associate  Justice,  801. 

Brick  Presbyterian  Churcli,  842. 

Bridges,  plans  for  new,  814. 

Briggs,  Professor  Charles  A.,  trial  of,  837. 

Brignoli,  854. 

Brinkley,  Captain  F.,  sale  of  porcelains,  860. 
Broadway  Theatre,  the,  853. 

Bronx  Park,  808. 

Brooklyn,  consolidation  with  New  York,  791 ; strike 
of  trolley  street  railway  employees,  804. 

Brooklyn  Bridge,  the,  811 ; formal  opening  of,  811 ; 

exercises  at  formal  opening  of,  811. 

Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew,  844. 

Brown,  J.  A.,  sale  of  paintings  of,  859. 

Brush,  George  De  Forest,  858. 
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Buffalo,  strike  of  railway  employees  at,  803. 
Bush,  Joseph  R.,  851. 

Butler,  Richard,  818. 


C. 


Cablk-caus,  805. 

Cady , work  of,  794. 

Cafe  Savariii,  847. 

Caledon,  Lord,  850. 

Calumet  Club,  the,  850. 

Calvary  Baptist  Church,  842. 

Calvary  Church,  841. 

Calvt^,  Emma,  855. 

“ Campagiiia,”  the,  820. 

Campaiiiui,  Italo,  854. 

Capeii,  Elmer  H.,  sale  of  paintings  of,  859. 

Capoul,  Victor,  854. 

Caravels,  Spanish,  the,  802. 

Carnegie,  Andrew,  855,  8l!3. 

Carnegie  Laboratory,  the,  803. 

Carnegie  Music  Hall,  the,  designed  by  Tuthill,  794, 
839,  854,  855. 

Carrbre  & Hastings,  work  of,  793. 

Carter,  James  C.,  801. 

Cassatt,  Mary,  858. 

Castle  Williain,  81(). 

Cathedrals,  St.  Patrick’s,  791 ; St.  John  the  Divine,  809. 
Catholic  Club,  the,  opening  of,  843. 

Centennial  Ball,  the,  800  ; quadrille  of  honor  at,  800. 
Central  Park,  improvements  and  additions  to,  809  ; 
original  co.st  of,  811. 

Century  Club,  the,  designed  by  Wells,  793,  850. 
(ffiamber  of  Commerce,  the,  banquet  given  by,  802. 
Chapin,  Edwin  S.,  sale  of  paintings  of,  859. 

Chapman,  Henry  T.,  Jr.,  sale  of  paintings  of,  859. 
Charity  Organization  Society,  847. 

Chase,  Wiliiam  M.,  858  : sale  of  studio  effects  of,  800. 
Chelsea,  837. 

Chew,  Beverley,  library  of,  802. 

Cbildren’s  Aid  Society,  848. 

Choate,  Joseph  H.,  801. 

Choate,  Mrs.  Joseph  H.,  835. 

Christ  Church,  841 ; designed  by  C.  C.  Haight,  841. 
Christian  Aid  to  Employment  Society,  the,  849. 
Church,  E.  D.,  library  of,  802. 

Churches,  new,  839. 

Cliurch  Missions  House,  the,  844. 

Church  of  the  Ascension,  841 ; improvements  in,  841. 
Church  of  the  Messiah,  842. 

Church  Temperance  Society,  844. 

Claremont  Park,  808. 

Clark,  Alfred  Corning,  collection  of  paintings,  857. 
Clark,  Colonel  Emmons,  829. 

“ Cleopatr.a’s  Needle,”  810;  history  of,  810 ; medals 
struck  to  signalize  presentation  of,  810  ; official  pres- 
entation of,  810. 

Clergy  Club,  the,  844. 

Cleveland,  President  Grover,  reviews  Naval  Parade, 
802  ; 811 ; formally  accepts  Statue  of  Liberty,  818. 
Clinton,  C.  W.,  793. 

Clubs,  850. 

Coale,  S.  A.,  Jr.,  859. 

Coenties  Slip,  80G. 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  the,  83G,  8G3. 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  the,  837  ; new  build- 
ings of,  837 ; students  of,  837 ; highest  stage  of 
common-«chool  system,  837  ; appropriation  for,  837; 
aim  of,  837. 

College  Settlement,  the,  848  ; important  work  of,  848. 
Collegiate  Reformed  Dutch  Protestant  Church,  the, 
841  ; designed  by  R.  W.  Gibson,  841. 

Collyer,  Rev.  Robert,  842. 

Colonial  Club,  the,  building  designed  by  Kilburn, 
794;  850. 

Colonial  Dames  of  America,  the,  853. 

Colonial  Dames  of  New  York,  given  care  of  the  Van 
Cortlandt  House,  808,  853. 

“ Colossus,  The  New,”  819. 

Colossus  of  Rhodes,  818;  compared  with  Statue  of 
Liberty,  818. 

Columbia  College,  present  buildings  designed  by 
Haight,  793 ; location  of  new  buildings,  809  ; loss 
sustained  by  death  of  Dr.  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  834 ; 


Seth  Low  elected  president  of,  834 ; large  contribu- 
tions of  President  Low  to,  834 ; brilliant  prospects 
of,  834  ; organizes  Law  School  and  establishes  School 
of  Philosophy,  835 ; adds  School  for  Pure  Science, 
83G  ; growth  of  medical  department,  S3G  ; new  build- 
ings of  the  future,  83G. 

Columbian  Celebration,  the,  801. 

Columbia  University,  department  of  architecture  in, 
792;  new  quarters  designed  by  McKim,  Mead,  & 
White,  792. 

Columbia  Yacht  Club,  the,  852. 

Commerce,  prosperity  of  New  York  depends  on  for- 
eign, 820. 

Common-school  system,  a fe<ature  of,  838. 

Compagnie  Gt^m^rale  Transatlantique,  the,  826. 

Conkling,  Roscoe,  death  of,  799. 

Cook  & Willard,  793. 

Cooper,  Miss  Julia,  collection  of  paintings,  857. 

Cooper,  Peter,  death  of,  8G1. 

Cooper  Union  Schools,  the,  8G0. 

Coquelin,  854. 

Corlear’s  Hook,  807. 

Corn  Exchange  Bank,  the,  designed  by  Robertson,  793. 

Corrigan,  Most  Rev.  M.  A.,  842. 

Cotton  Exchange,  the,  designed  by  Post,  792. 

Cotton,  Mrs.  Leslie,  858. 

Coudert,  Frederic  R.,  843. 

Country  Club,  house  and  grounds  of,  808,  850. 

Creniorne  Mission,  the,  848. 

Crescent  Athletic  Club,  the,  851. 

Crosby,  Rev.  Dr.  Howard,  810,  842. 

Croton  Aqueduct,  the,  814. 

Crotona  Park,  808. 

Cruger,  Mrs.,  800. 

Cunard  Line,  the,  82G. 

Ciithbert,  Alexander,  851. 

Cutler,  Arthur  H.,  private  school  of,  838. 


D. 

Dakota,  the,  845. 

Daly,  Augustin,  library  of,  8G2. 
Daly’s  Theatre,  853. 

Damrosch,  Leopold,  855. 
Damrosch,  Walter,  854,  855. 


Daughters  and  Sons  of  1812,  the,  853. 

Daughters  of  the  Revolution,  the,  853. 

Deaiun,  Henry,  sale  of  art  objects  of,  859. 
“Defender,”  the,  851. 

Delemos  & Cordes,  work  of,  794. 

Delmonico’s,  847. 

Del  Puente,  Giuseppe,  854. 

Department  of  Public  Charities,  8G4. 

Depew  Chauncey  M.,  delivers  oration  at  Washington 
Centennial  Celebration,  800 ; delivers  Commemora- 
tive Address  at  unveiling  of  Statue  of  Liberty,  818. 
De  Peyster,  Mrs.,  800. 

Dewing, , 858. 

Diamond  Reef,  last  remains  removed,  816. 

Diana,  of  St.  Gaudens,  855. 

Dick,  William,  library  of,  862. 

Digby,  Admiral  Sir  Robert,  808. 

Diocesan  House,  the,  844. 

Diocese  of  New  York,  the,  844. 

Dix,  Rev.  Dr.  Morgan,  840 ; library  of,  862. 

Docks,  819  ; new  system  of,  820 ; department  of,  820. 
Dodge,  Grace,  sagacious  labors  of,  839. 

“Dolphin,”  U.  S.  S.,  802. 

Domestic  life,  methods  of,  844. 

Down  Town  Club,  the,  850. 

Down-Town  Relief  Bureau,  848. 

Doyle,  Genex’al,  803. 

Draper,  Dr.  Henry,  835;  valuable  astronomical  re- 
search of,  835. 

Draper,  Mrs.  Henry,  835;  carried  on  valuable  astrm 
nomical  research  of  her  husband,  835. 

Drawbridges,  815. 

Drexel,  Mrs.,  library  of,  862. 

Driving  Club,  the,  850. 

Dunraven,  Lord,  851. 

Dunwoodie,  new  seminary  at,  843. 

Duse,  854. 
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E. 

Eames,  Emma,  855. 

East  River,  the,  piers  and  docks  on,  819. 

East  River  Park,  807. 

Edgeliill  Chapel,  842. 

Edison  Building,  the,  designed  by  Carr^re  & Hastings, 
794. 

Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Company,  828 ; descrip- 
tion of  plant,  828. 

Edson,  Mayor,  811, 

Education  of  women,  834  ; board  of,  838. 

Eidlitz,  Cyrus,  work  of,  794. 

Eighth  Regiment,  the,  829  ; armory  of,  829. 

Electric  lighting,  system  of,  827  ; growth  of,  828. 

Ellis  Island,  821. 

Ely,  the  Misses,  private  school  of,  838. 

Emmet,  Lydia,  858. 

Emmet,  T.  A.,  library  of,  862. 

Empire  Theatre,  the,  853. 

Episcopalian  Church,  the,  839. 

Evangelical  Aid  Society  for  the  Spanish  work  of  New 
York  and  Brooklyn,  the,  849. 

Evans,  W.  T.,  sale  of  paintings  of,  859. 

Evarts,  Senator  Wm.  M.,  801,  810  •,  formally  presents 
Statue  of  Liberty,  818. 

Excise,  Board  of  Commissioners  of,  832  ; statistics 
concerning  work  of,  832. 


F. 

“ Family  ” hotels,  845. 

“ Favrile  ” glass,  860. 

Fifth  Avenue  Theatre,  the,  853. 

Fire  Alarm  Telegraph  System,  830. 

Fire  Department,  the,  830  ; changes  wrought  in,  830  ; 
relief  fund  of,  830  ; area  covered  by,  830  ; personnel 
of,  830  ; appropriation  for,  830. 

Fire  Department  Relief  Fund,  832. 

First  Brigade,  National  Guard,  804. 

Fischer,  Emil,  855. 

Fish,  Hamilton,  makes  speech  at  Washington  Centen- 
nial Celebration,  800 . 

Fitzgerald,  General,  804. 

Five  Points,  807. 

Flagg,  Ernest,  work  of,  794  ; 848. 

“ Flat  ” houses,  844. 

Fletcher,  J.  D.,  collection  of  paintings,  857. 

Flood  Rock,  removal  of,  816. 

Florence  Crittenton  Mission  for  Fallen  Women,  the, 
848. 

Flowers,  money  expended  for,  846. 

Folger,  Secretary,  811. 

Foote,  C.  B.,  library  of,  862. 

Forbes,  J.  Malcolm,  851. 

Ford,  Paul  Leicester,  862. 

Forest,  George  B.  de,  library  of,  862. 

Fort  Columbus,  816. 

Fort  Hamilton,  816. 

Fort  La  Fayette,  816. 

Fort  Schuyler,  816. 

Fort  Tompkins,  816. 

Fort  Wadsworth,  816. 

Fort  Washington  Park,  809. 

Fort  Wood,  818. 

Fourth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  842. 

France,  influence  of,  791  ; only  country  with  school  of 
architecture,  791  ; presents  Statue  of  Liberty  to 
United  States,  818. 

Frederickson,  C.  W.,  library  of,  862. 

Free  Circulating  Library,  the,  861. 

Free  Ice  Funds,  the,  849. 

Free  Library  for  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen,  the,  861. 
Frelinghuysen,  Secretary,  811. 

Fresh  Air  Funds,  the,  849. 

“ Fuerst  Bismarck,  ’ the,  826. 

Fuller,  Chief  Justice  Melville  W.,  801. 

Fuller,  William  H.,  857. 


G. 

“ Galatea,”  the,  851. 

Gambrill,  ^ , pupil  of  Hunt,  791. 

Garden  Theatre,  the,  854. 


Garland,  James  A.,  collections  of  paintings  and  por- 
celains, 857. 

Garrick  Theatre,  the,  853. 

Genealogical  research,  853. 

General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  837. 
General  Fund,  the,  832. 

General  Theological  Seminary,  837  ; buildings  of,  837. 

“ Genesta,”  the,  851. 

George,  Henry,  843. 

German  Hebrew  Synagogue,  843. 

German  Singing  Societies,  800. 

Gerry,  Elbridge  T.,  chairman  Washington  Centennial 
Committee,  800. 

Gerry,  Mrs.  Elbridge  T.,  800. 

Gerry  house,  the,  designed  by  Hunt,  791. 

Gerster,  Etelka,  854. 

Gherardi,  Rear  Admiral,  801. 

Gibson,  R.  W.,  work  of,  794 ; designs  St.  Michael’s 
Church,  841  ; designs  the  Collegiate  Reformed 
Dutch  Protestant  Church,  841. 

Gilder,  Richard  Watson,  810. 

Gilroy,  Mayor,  811. 

Giralda  Tower  at  Seville,  855. 

Girls  Friendly  Society,  the,  844. 

Gorringe,  Lieut.  Commander,  810 ; removes  “ Cleo- 
patra’s Needle  ” to  New  York,  810 ; medal  presented 
to,  810. 

Gothic,  pure  American,  introduced  by  James  Ren- 
wick,  793. 

Governor’s  Island,  816. 

Grace  Chantry,  840. 

Grace  Episcopal  Church,  793,  840  ; designed  by  James 
Renwick,  793,  840  ; additions  to,  840. 

Grace  House,  840. 

Grace,  Mayor,  810. 

Grace  Memorial  House,  840. 

Grant  Birthday  Dinner,  the,  802. 

Grant,  Frederick  D.,  832. 

Grant,  Rev.  Dr.  Percy,  841. 

Grant  Tomb,  the,  795. 

Grant,  Ulysses  S.,  802. 

Graves,  Robert,  sale  of  paintings  of,  859. 

Gray,  Associate  Justice,  801. 

Greater  New  York,  probable  events  of,  790. 

Greek  Benevolent  Society,  the,  848. 

Greene,  George  S.,  Jr.,  820. 

Greenwich  Savings  Bank,  the,  designed  by  Gibson, 
794. 

Greer,  Rev.  Dr.,  841. 

Greenoble,  the,  846. 

Grolier  Club,  the,  850. 


H. 

Hading,  Jane,  854. 

Haight,  C.  C work  of,  792;  designs  Christ  Church, 
841. 

Hall,  Rev.  Dr.  John,  842. 

Hall  of  Languages,  836. 

Halstead,  Richard  H.,  sale  of  collection  of,  860. 
Hamburg  American  Line,  the,  825. 

Hamilton,  Alexander,  historic  home  of,  841. 

Hansoms,  806. 

Harbor,  New  York,  816  ; description  of,  816. 
Hardenburg,  H.  J.,  work  of,  793. 

Harding  & Gooch,  work  of,  794. 

Hare,  John,  854. 

Harlan,  Associate  Justice,  801. 

Harlem  River,  804. 

Harlem  River  Driveway,  809. 

Harlem  Ship  Canal,  the,  815. 

Harrison,  Benjamin,  makes  speech  at  Washington  Cen- 
tennial Celebration,  800 ; dinner  given  by  Washing- 
ton Centennial  Committee  to,  800 ; attends  special 
religious  service  in  old  St.  Paul’s  Church,  840. 
Harvard  Observatory,  the,  835. 

Hassam,  Childe,  sale  of  collection  of,  860. 

Hastings,  Thomas,  an  able  exponent  of  architectural 
art,  793. 

Hauk,  Minnie,  854. 

Havemeyer,  Henry  O.,  857. 

Hawkins,  R.  C.,  library  of,  862. 

Hazard,  William  A.,  861. 

Healey,  A.  A.,  collection  of  paintings,  857. 
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Hearn,  George  A.,  collection  of  paintings,  857. 

Hebrew  Sheltering  Home,  the,  849. 

Hegner,  Anton,  856. 

Heins  & La  Farge  design  cathedral  of  St.  John  the 
Divine,  840. 

Hell  Gate,  817. 

Henn,  Lieutenant,  851. 

Herald  Square  Theatre,  the,  853. 

Hewitt,  A.  S. , collection  of  paintings,  857. 

Hewitt,  Mrs.  A.  S.,  collection  of  curios,  858. 

High  Bridge,  814. 

Hill,  David  B.,  811. 

Hirsch,  Baron  de,  Fund,  823  ; colony  of,  823. 

Historical  Society  Library,  the,  862. 

Hoagland,  I.  C.,  collection  of  paintings,  857. 

Hobart  Hall,  837,  844. 

Hoe,  Robert,  collections  of  paintings  and  curios,  857 ; 

sale  of  paintings  of,  859  ; library  of,  862. 

Hoey,  John,  sale  of  paintings  of,  859. 

Hoffman,  Josef,  856. 

Holland  House,  the,  846. 

Holland  Society,  the,  853. 

Holy  Trinity  Church,  841 ; designed  by  William 
Potter,  841. 

Home  Life  Insurance  Building,  the,  designed  by  N.  Le 
Brun  & Sons,  794. 

Homer,  Winslow,  858. 

Hoppin,  F.  L.  V.,  work  of,  794. 

Horse-cars,  805. 

Hospital,  floating,  816. 

Hospitals,  863. 

Hotels,  846. 

House  of  the  Holy  Comforter,  the,  848. 

Hudson  River,  795. 

Huguenot  Society,  the,  library  of,  862. 

Hungarian  Association,  the,  848. 

Hunt,  Richard  M.,  real  modern  advance  in  architec- 
ture owed  to,  791  ; instances  of  work  of,  791 ; 
pupils  of,  791  ; designs  pedestal  for  Statue  of  Lib- 
erty, 817. 

Hunter,  Dr.  Thomas  D.,  838. 

Huntington,  C.  P.,  collection  of  paintings,  857. 
Huntington,  Daniel,  858. 

Huntington,  Rev.  Dr.  Wm.  R.,  801,  840. 

Hutton,  Laurence,  library  of,  862. 


I. 

Immigrants,  total  number  of,  821  ; leading  national- 
ities of,  822. 

Immigration,  United  States  Bureau  of,  821. 

Imperial,  the,  846. 

Inness,  George,  858. 

Inspection  of  Buildings,  Department  of,  830. 
International  Navigation  Company,  826. 

International  Telegraph  Christian  Association,  the, 
849. 

Irving,  Henry,  854. 

Iselin,  C.  Oliver,  851. 

Island  Mission  for  Cheering  the  Lives  of  the  Poor  and 
Sick,  the,  849. 

Ismail  Pacha,  presents  “Cleopatra’s  Needle”  to  New 
York  City,  810. 

Italian  Home,  the,  849. 

Ives,  Brayton,  sale  of  books,  etc.,  of,  859. 


J. 

James,  Admiral,  818. 

Jeannette  Park,  806  ; location,  806. 

Jesup,  Morris  K.,  collection  of  paintings,  857. 

Jewish  Immigrant’s  Protection  Society,  the,  848. 
Johnson,  Eastman,  858. 

Johnston,  John  Taylor,  810. 

Joseffy, , 856. 

Jourdan,  General,  812. 

Judson  Memorial  Church,  842 ; designed  by  McKim, 
Mead,  & White,  842  ; description  of,  842. 


K. 

Keith,  Dora  Wheeler,  858. 
Kellogg,  Clara  Louise,  854. 
Kemeys, , 858. 


Kendal,  Mr.  & Mrs.,  854. 

Kennedy,  John.  S.,  848,  860. 

Kilburn,  Henry,  work  of,  794. 

Kimball  & Thompson,  work  of,  794. 

King,  David  H.,  818. 

King,  D.  H.,  Jr.,  sale  of  collection  of,  860. 

King,  Mrs.  Gracie,  800. 

Kingsley,  Acting  President,  812. 

Kinnicutt,  Mrs.  Francis  P.,  important  work  accom- 
plished by,  835. 

Knickerbocker  Club,  the,  850. 

Knights  of  Labor,  the,  strikes  instituted  by,  802. 
Knoedler  & Co.,  sale  of  paintings,  859. 

Knowlton,  Colonel,  death  of,  836. 

Koven,  Reginald  de,  856. 

L. 

Lamar,  Associate  Justice,  801. 

La  Farge,  John,  picture  of  the  Ascension,  841. 

Lamb,  Mrs.  Mary  J.,  789;  editorship  of  the  “Maga- 
zine of  American  History,”  853. 

Larchmont  Yacht  Club,  the,  852. 

Laura  Franklin  Free  Hospital,  the,  865. 

Lawyer’s  Club,  the,  850. 

Lazarus,  Emma,  818,  819. 

Lebanon  Hospital,  864. 

Le  Brun  & Sons,  N. , work  of,  794. 

Lefferts,  Marshall  C.,  library  of,  862. 

Lehmann,  lili,  855. 

Lenox,  James,  864. 

Lenox  Library,  the,  designed  by  Hunt,  791,  861 . 

Lenox  Lyceum,  the,  banquet  of  centennial  celebration 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  held  in, 
801. 

Leo  House  for  German  Catholic  Immigrants,  the,  849. 
Leo  XIII.,  843. 

Lesseps,  Count  Ferdinand  de,  818;  makes  speech  at 
unveiling  of  Statue  of  Liberty,  818. 

Liberty  Enlightening  the  World,  817 ; pedestal  de- 
signed by  Richard  M.  Hunt,  817 ; presented  by 
France  to  the  United  States,  818  ; unveiling  of,  818  ; 
description  of,  818 ; compared  with  Colossus  of 
Rhodes,  818  ; the  “ New  Colossus,”  819. 

Libraries,  public,  861 ; private,  862. 

Licenses,  number  applied  for,  832;  revenue  from, 
832  ; appropriations  from  revenue,  832. 

Little  Mother’s  Aid  Society,  the,  848. 

Livingston,  Miss,  800. 

London,  New  York  likely  to  surpass  in  numbers,  790. 
Lotos  Club,  the,  850. 

Low,  President  Seth,  801,  812 ; election  to  presidency 
of  Columbia  College,  834;  large  contributions  to 
Columbia  College,  834. 

Lower  Quarantine  Station,  816. 

“Lucania,”  the,  826. 

Lucca,  Pauline,  854. 

Lutheran  Pilgrim  House,  the,  849. 

Lyceum  Theatre,  the,  853. 

Lyell,  Mrs.  D.  C.,  collection  of  paintings,  857. 

M. 

MacArthur,  Rev.  Dr.,  842. 

McCloskey,  Cardinal,  celebration  of  fiftieth  year  of 
priesthood  of,  842  ; death  of,  842. 

McCombs  Dam  Bridge,  814. 

McCracken,  Chancellor  Henry  W.,  837. 

McGlynn,  Rev.  Dr.,  suspended  and  excommunicated, 
843  ; restored  to  priestly  functions,  843. 

McKee,  Thomas  J.,  library  of,  862. 

McKim,  Mead,  & White,  high  order  of  work  done  by, 
792 ; instances  of  work,  792,  842,  854. 

McLean  Operating  Room,  the,  864. 

MacMonnies, , 858. 

Madison  Square  Garden,  the,  designed  by  McKim, 
Mead,  & White,  792,  854  ; Naval  BaU  given  at,  802  ; 
magnificent  tower  of,  855. 

Madison  Square  Presbyterian  Church,  842. 

Mail  and  Express  Building,  the,  designed  by  Carr^re 
& Hastings,  794. 

Majestic,  the,  846. 

“ Majestic,”  the,  826. 

Manhattan  Club,  the,  791,  850. 
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Man'liattan  Elevated  Railway,  S15. 

Manhattan  Hotel,  the  new,  designed  by  Hardenburg, 
794. 

Manhattan  Island,  839. 

Manhattan  Life  Insurance  Building,  the,  designed  by 
Kimball  & Thompson,  794. 

Margaret  Louisa  Home,  the,  839. 

Margaret  Strachan  Home,  the,  848. 

Marie,  Peter,  collection  of  miniatures,  858. 

Marine,  mercantile,  825 ; passenger  traffic  of,  825. 
Marlborough,  Duke  of,  marriage  with  Miss  Vander- 
bilt, 846. 

Marquand,  Henry  G.,  collections  of  paintings  and  Ori- 
ental art,  857. 

Martin,  Homer,  858. 

Martin,  John  T.,  collection  of  paintings,  857. 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots  Library,  the,  862. 

Matthews,  Braiider,  library  of,  862. 

Maurel,  Victor,  855. 

Maxwell,  George  F.,  library  of,  862. 

Maxwell,  George  T.,  library  of,  862. 

“ Mayflower,”  the,  fel. 

“ Mayflower  ” descendants,  the,  853. 

Meadow  Brook  Hunt  Club,  the,  850. 

Melba,  Nellie,  855. 

Mendelssohn  Glee  Club,  855. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the,  842. 

Methodist  Missionary  Society,  844. 

Methodist  Mission  House,  844. 

Metropolitan  Building,  the,  designed  by  N.  Le  Brun  & 
Sons,  794. 

Metropolitan  Club,  the,  designed  by  McKim,  Mead,  & 
White,  792  ; grand  interior  of,  792,  850. 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  the,  additions  to,  810,  857. 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  the,  designed  by  Cady, 
794  ; dinner  given  President  Harrison  at,  800  ; Cen- 
tennial Ball  given  at,  800  ; Art  Loan  Exhibition  at, 
800 ; exercises  of  centennial  celebration  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  held  in,  801 ; 
partly  burned,  855. 

Metropolitan  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  826. 
Miller,  Associate  Justice,  801. 

Millet, , 858. 

Mills  Building,  designed  by  Post,  792. 

Mills,  D.  0.,  848;  collection  of  paintings,  857 ; builds 
training  school  for  male  nurses,  863. 

Minturn,  Mrs.,  864. 

“Mischief,”  the,  851. 

Mission  houses,  844. 

Mission  of  the  Immaculate  Virgin,  843. 

Mohawk  Building,  the,  designed  by  Robertson,  793. 
Monteflore  Home  for  Chronic  Invalids,  the,  849. 
Morgan,  Mrs.  Mary  J.,  sale  of  paintings  of,  859. 
Morgan,  J.  Pierpont,  839  ; gives  St.  George’s  Memorial 
House,  840  ; fine  collection  of  paintings,  857  ; library 
of,  862. 

Morningside  Park,  809. 

Morningside  Plateau,  the,  836  ; history  of,  836. 

Morris,  Gouverneur,  805. 

Morris,  Mrs.,  800. 

Morrisania,  805. 

Mortimer,  Stanley,  collection  of  paintings,  857. 
Morton,  Levi  P.,  sale  of  gallery  of  pictures  of,  859. 
Mosenthal,  Joseph,  855. 

Mosholu  Parkway,  808. 

Mott  Haven,  805. 

Mounet-Sully,  854. 

Mount  Morris  Electric  Light  Company,  827- 
Mt.  Sinai  Hospital,  the,  864. 

Muhlenberg,  Rev.  Dr.,  863. 

Mulberry  Bend,  807. 

Museum  of  Natural  History,  the,  designed  by  Cady, 
794  ; additions  to,  810. 

Music,  855. 

Musurgia  Society,  the,  855. 


N. 

National  Academy  of  Design,  the,  858. 
National  Guard,  the,  regiments  of,  829. 
Naval  Ball,  the,  802. 

Naval  Battalion,  the,  829. 

Naval  Parade,  the,  801. 

Navarro  flats,  845. 


Needle  Woi’k  Guild  of  America,  the,  849. 

New  Amsterdam  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital,  the,  865. 

New  Brighton,  804. 

New  England  Society,  the,  853. 

New  Netherlands,  the,  846. 

Newton,  General  John,  817. 

New  York,  all  institutions  of  civilization  must  pass 
through,  790 ; the  capital  city  of  America,  790 ; 
likely  to  surpass  London  in  numbers,  790  ; consoli- 
dation of  Brooklyn  with,  791 ; possesses  essentials  of 
a dominant  city,  791  ; now  has  rating  in  the  domain 
of  arts,  791  ; instances  of  recent  work  by  best  archi- 
tects, 791-795  ; street-paving  and  street-ligliting  com- 
pared with  other  cities,  795  ; total  sum  of  asphalt 
laid  in,  796 ; improvement  in  Department  of  Street 
Cleaning  under  Colonel  Waring,  796  ; Washington 
Centennial  Celebration,  799  ; centennial  celebration 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  801  ; 
Columbian  Celebration,  801  ; naval  parade,  801 ; 
strikes,  802  ; additional  conveniences  for  transporta- 
tion, 804  ; department  of  public  parks,  806  ; “ Cleo- 
patra’s Needle  ” presented  to,  810  ; plans  for  Botan- 
ical Garden,  811  ; formal  opening  of  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge,  811  ; plans  for  the  North  River  Bridge,  813  ; 
plans  for  new  bridges,  814 ; drawbridges,  815  ; har- 
bor improvements,  816  ; the  Statue  of  Liberty,  817  ; 
piers  and  docks,  819  ; prosperity  depends  on  foreign 
commerce,  820  ; immigration,  821 ; passenger  traffic 
of  mercantile  marine,  825 ; Atlantic  liners,  826 ; 
telephone  system,  826  ; system  of  electric  lighting, 
827  ; regiments  of  the  National  Guard,  829  ; naval 
battalion,  829 ; fire  department,  830  ; police  force, 
831  ; work  of  Board  of  Commissions  of  Excise,  832 ; 
post  office,  833  ; Columbia  College,  834  ; education 
of  women,  834  ; University  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
836 ; theological  seminaries,  837 ; College  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  837  ; Normal  College,  838  ; public 
schools,  838 ; private  schools,  838 ; Kindergarten 
Association,  839  ; new  churches,  839 ; the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  842 ; methods  of  domestic  life, 
844 ; lavish  expenditure  for  flowers,  846 ; great 
hotels,  846 ; the  poorer  classes,  847 ; charitable 
institutions,  848 ; clubs,  850  ; America’s  cup  races, 
851 ; yachting,  852 ; bicycling,  852 ; genealogical 
and  historical  research,  853 ; amusements,  853 ; 
spirit  of  acquisitiveness,  856 ; valuable  collections, 
857  ; artists  and  sculptors,  858  ; important  art  sales, 
859  ; libraries,  861 ; hospitals,  863. 

“ New  York,”  the,  826. 

New  York  Academy  of  Science,  the,  library  of,  862. 

New  York  Athletic  Club,  the,  851,  852. 

New  York  Cancer  Hospital,  the,  865. 

New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  Com- 
pany, gains  control  of  West  Shore  Railway,  804 ; 
connection  with  new  North  River  Bridge,  813. 

New  York  City  Mission,  the,  848. 

New  York  Clearing  House,  the,  designed  by  Gibson, 
794. 

New  York  Club,  the,  850. 

New  York  Coaching  Club,  the,  850. 

“ New  Yorker,”  the,  830. 

New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  the,  865. 

New  York  Herald,  old  newspaper  offices  of,  792. 

New  York  Hospital,  the,  863. 

New  York  Kindergarten  Association,  work  accom- 
plished by,  839. 

New  York  Maennerchor,  the,  855. 

New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad,  805, 
815. 

New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School  and  Hos- 
pital, the,  864. 

New  York  Riding  Club,  the,  850,  852. 

New  York  Skin  and  Cancer  Hospital,  the,  865. 

New  York  Society  for  Parks  and  Playgrounds  for 
Children,  the,  849. 

New  York  State  Building,  the,  designed  by  Hoppin, 
794. 

New  York  Trade  School,  830. 

xVew  York  Water  Color  Society,  the,  858. 

New  York  World,  the,  largely  responsible  for  pedestal 
of  Statue  of  Liberty,  818. 

New  York  Yacht  Club,  the,  851. 

Nilsson,  Christine,  854. 

Ninth  Regiment,  the,  829  ; future  quarters  of,  829. 

Nordica,  Lillian,  855. 
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Normal  College,  the,  838 ; equipment  of,  838. 

Norrie  Pavilion,  the,  863. 

North  German  Lloyd  Line,  the,  825. 

North  River,  the,  819. 

North  River  Bridge,  the,  813;  plans  for,  813;  descrip- 
tion of,  813. 

Norwegian  Relief  Society,  the,  848. 

Numismatic  and  Archmological  Society,  the,  810. 


O. 

“ Ohio  Field,”  the,  836. 

Ohio  Society  of  New  York,  gift  to  University  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  836. 

“ Olympia,”  the,  854. 

Omnibuses,  805. 

Oratorio  Society,  the,  855. 

Orphan  Asylums,  the,  843. 

Osborn,  Charles  J.,  sale  of  paintings  of,  859. 

Osborne,  Mrs.  William  H.,  863. 


P. 

Pachman,  Vladimir  de,  856. 

Paderewski,  856. 

Paine,  General  C.  J.,  851. 

Paintings,  857. 

Palisades,  the,  795,  80S. 

Palmer,  A.  M.,  848. 

Palmer’s  Theatre,  853. 

Parepa-Rosa,  854. 

“ Paris,”  the,  826. 

Paris  School  of  Fine  Arts,  pupils  of,  791. 

Park  Avenue  Church,  842. 

Parker,  Andrew  D.,  832. 

Parkhurst,  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  H.,  842. 

Park  Presbyterian  Church,  842. 

Parks,  Department  of  Public,  806  ; total  area  covered, 
806 ; new,  807  ; cost  of  new  811. 

Parochial  Missions  Society,  844. 

Patti,  Adelina,  854. 

Paj-ue,  Oliver  H.,  collection  of  paintings,  857. 

Payse,  N.  Q.,  sale  of  collection  of,  860. 

Pedestal  Fund,  the,  818. 

Pelham  Bay  Park,  808. 

Pelissier,  General,  818. 

Pelton,  Laura,  861. 

Penny  Provident  Fund  of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society,  the,  849. 

Pesli,  J.  J.,  sale  of  etchings,  860. 

Philharmonic  Society,  the,  855. 

Pliilipse,  Frederick,  807. 

Pickering,  Professor  E.  C.,  835. 

Piers,  819. 

Pinchot,  J.  W. , collection  of  paintings,  857. 

Plangon,  Pol,  855. 

Player’s  Club,  the,  850. 

Plaza,  the,  846. 

Police  Commissioners,  Board  of,  832. 

Police  Department  Pension  Fund,  832. 

Police  Force,  the,  831 ; statistics,  831. 

Polish  Benevolent  Society,  the,  848. 

Ponce  de  Leon  Hotel,  the,  designed  by  Carr^re  & 
Hastings,  793. 

Pope,  Mrs.  Norton,  sale  of  library  of,  862. 

Population,  increase  in,  831. 

Porter,  B.  C.,  858. 

Porter,  General  Horace,  802. 

Port  Morris,  805. 

Post,  George  B.,  pupil  of  Hunt,  791  ? imprint  on  Fifth 
Avenue  of  hand  of,  792  ; other  instances  of  work  of, 
792  ; introduced  steel-cage  construction,  792. 

Post  Office,  the,  833 ; operations  of,  833  ; efficiency  of 
service,  834. 

Postal  Telegraph  Building,  the,  designed  by  Harding 
& Gooch,  794. 

Potter,  Bishop  Henry  C.,  818,  840. 

Potter,  William,  designs  Holy  Trinity  Church,  841. 
Presbyterian  Building,  the,  844. 

Presb3’terian  Church,  General  Assembly  of,  837. 
Presbyterian  Hospital,  the,  864. 

President  Baniard  Library,  the,  862. 

Price,  Bruce,  work  of,  793. 


Private  schools,  838. 

Probasco,  Henry,  sale  of  paintings  of,  859. 

Produce  Exchange,  the,  designed  by  Post,  792. 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  New  York,  837. 
Protestant  Episcopal  Sisterhood,  865. 

Public  baths,  847. 

Public  Charities,  Department  of,  864. 

Public  schools,  838 ; number  of  teachers  and  scholars, 
838  ; appropriation  for,  838. 

Public  Works,  Department  of,  815. 

“Puritan,”  the,  851. 

Q. 

Quarantine  Station,  816. 


R. 

Racquet  Club,  the,  building  designed  by  Eidlitz,  794 ; 
852. 

Raiusford,  Rev.  Dr.,  840. 

Randall’s  Island,  805. 

Rapid  Transit  Company,  the,  804. 

Reid,  Thomas,  sale  of  collection  of  pictures  of,  859. 

Remenjd, , 856. 

Renaissance,  the,  847. 

Renwick,  Aspiuw'all,  & Russell,  work  of,  793. 
Renwick,  James,  pure  American  Gothic  introduced  by, 
793  ; designs  Grace  Episcopal  Church,  840. 

Resckb,  Edouard  de,  855. 

Resckb,  Jean  de,  855. 

Reservoir,  the  old,  791. 

Restaurants,  847. 

Rhinelander,  the  Misses,  gift  to  Church  of  the  Ascen- 
sion, 841. 

Richmond  County  Club,  the,  850. 

Riverside  Dri'^e,  the,  795,  808 ; completion  of,  808. 
Riverside  Hospital,  864.  * 

Riverside  Park,  795,  808.  \ 

Riverside  Rest  Association,  the,  848. 

Robertson,  R.  Austin,  sale  of  paintings  of,  859. 
Robertson,  R.  H.,  work  of,  793;  designs  St.  Luke’s 
Church,  841. 

Roman  Catholic  Church,  the,  in  New  York,  842 ; 

growth  of,  843. 

Roosevelt  Hospital,  864. 

Roosevelt,  Theodore,  832 ; efficient  work  of,  832. 

Rowe  and  Baker,  work  of,  793. 

Royal  Clyde  Club,  the,  851, 

Royal  Northern  Yacht  Club,  the,  851. 

Royal  Yacht  Squadron,  the,  851. 

Rubenstein  Society,  the,  855. 

Runkle,  J.  C.,  sale  of  pictures  of,  859. 

Rutgers  Park,  806. 

Rutgers  Riverside  Presbyterian  Church,  842. 

Rutgers  Slip,  806. 

S. 

St.  Andrew,  Brotherhood  of,  844. 

St.  Andrews  Church,  841. 

St.  Agnes  Chapel,  840. 

St.  Bartholomew’s  Chinese  Guild,  849. 

St.  Bartholomew’s  Church,  841. 

St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  865. 

St.  Christopher’s  Home,  848. 

St.  Gaudens, , 841,  855,  858. 

St.  George’s  Church,  additions  to,  840. 

St.  George’s  Memorial  House,  given  by  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan.  840. 

St.  James  Church,  841. 

St.  James  Lutheran  Church,  842. 

St.  John  the  Divine,  Cathedral  of,  809 ; corner-stone 
laid,  839  ; description  of  completed  edifice,  840  ; de- 
signed by  Heins  & La  Farge,  840 ; location  of,  840. 
St.  Joseph’s  Day  Nursery,  848. 

St.  Joseph’s  Home  for  Incurables,  843. 

St.  Joseph’s  Hospital,  843,  864. 

St  Joseph’s  Night  Refuge,  848. 

“ St.  Louis,”  the,  826. 

St.  Luke’s  Church,  841 ; designed  by  R.  H.  Robertson, 
841. 

St.  Luke’s  Hospital,  designed  by  Flagg,  794 ; location 
of,  809,  863. 
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St.  Mark’s  Hospital,  864. 

St.  Mark’s  Square,  at  Venice,  856. 

St.  Mary’s  Park,  808. 

St.  Michael’s  Church,  841 ; designed  by  R.  W.  Gibson, 
841. 

St.  Nicholas  Club,  the,  850. 

St.  Nicholas  Park,  809. 

St.  Nicholas  Skating  Club,  the,  851. 

St.  Nicholas  Skating  Rink,  the  new,  designed  by  Flagg, 
794. 

St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral,  791,  843;  designed  by  Ren- 
wick,  Aspinwall,  & Russell,  793. 

“St.  Paul,”  the,  826. 

St.  Paul  Building,  the,  designed  by  Post,  792. 

St.  Paul’s  Chapel,  799. 

St.  Paul’s  Church,  840  ; special  religious  service,  840. 
St.  Paul’s  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  designed  by 
Robertson,  793. 

St.  Thomas’  Church,  846. 

St.  Zion  and  St.  Timothy  Church,  841. 

Salvini,  854. 

Sampson,  Henry,  collection  of  paintings,  857. 

Sandy  Hook,  mortar  defences  at,  816. 

Sarasate, , 856. 

Sargent, , 858. 

Satolli,  Monsignor,  843. 

Satterlee,  Rev.  Dr.,  consecrated  to  be  Bishop  of  Wash- 
ington, 841. 

savoy  Hotel,  the,  designed  by  Hardenburg,  793,  846. 
Schaus,  William,  sale  of  collection  of,  860. 

School  of  Applied  Design,  the,  860. 

Schuyler,  Miss,  800. 

Scribner  Building,  the,  designed  by  Flagg,  794. 
Sculptors,  858. 

Seaman’s  Christian  Association,  the,  848. 

Seawanaka  Corinthian  Yacht  Club,  852. 

Second  Battery,  the,  829 ; quarters  of,  829. 

Second  Brigade,  National  Guard,  804. 

See  House,  the,  844. 

Seidl,  Anton,  855. 

Seney,  George  I. , sales  of  paintings  of,  859,  860. 

Seton  Hospital  for  Consumptives,  843,  864. 

Seventh  Regiment,  the,  804 ; armory  of,  829. 
Seventy-first  Regiment,  the,  829  ; quarters  of,  829. 
Shaw,  Wm.  H.,  sale  of  paintings  of,  859. 

Shephard,  Mrs.  Elliot  F.,  839. 

Sheridan,  General,  818. 

Sherry’s,  847. 

Sherwood,  Rosina  Emmet,  858. 

Shoe  and  Leather  Bank  Building,  the,  designed  by 
Cady,  794. 

Siegel  & Cooper,  huge  emporium  of,  794. 

Sisters  of  the  Poor  of  St.  Francis,  the,  864. 

Sloane  Maternity  Hospital,  836,  863. 

Sloane,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  Douglas,  863. 

Smith,  Charles  Stewart,  collection  of  paintings,  857. 
Smith,  Dean  of  Barnard  College,  834. 

Smith,  F.  Hopkinson,  818,  858. 

Smith,  Harry,  856. 

Society  Library,  the,  862. 

Society  of  American  Artists,  the,  858. 

Society  of  Colonial  Wars,  the,  853. 

Society  of  Decorative  Art,  the,  860. 

Society  of  Painters  in  Pastel,  the,  858. 

Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  the,  853. 

Sons  of  the  Revolution,  the,  853. 

Sons  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  the,  853. 

Sorosis  Club,  the,  850. 

Southern  Society,  the,  853. 

South  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  the.  841. 

Spanish  Benevolent  Society,  the,  848. 

Spencer,  Albert,  sale  of  pictures  of,  859. 

Spinola,  Marchesa  di,  856. 

Spuyten  Duyvel  Creek,  816. 

Standard  Theatre,  the,  853. 

Star  Theatre,  the,  853. 

Staten  Island,  804. 

Stebbins,  J.  H.,  sale  of  paintings  of,  859. 

Stedman,  Edmund  C.,  818. 

“ Steel-cage  construction,”  introduced  by  Post,  792. 
Stephen  Whitney  Phoenix  Library,  the,  862. 

Stern,  Bernhard,  sale  of  paintings  of,  859. 

Stewart,  A.  T.,  sale  of  paintings  of,  859. 

Stewart  house,  the,  791. 

Scone,  General  C.  P , 818. 


Storrs,  Rev.  Dr.  Richard  S.,  offers  prayer  at  Washing- 
ton Centennial  Celebration,  800 ; offers  prayer  at 
unveiling  of  Statue  of  Liberty,  818. 

Strauss,  Edouard,  854. 

Street  cleaning,  department  of,  796 ; improvement 
under  Col.  Waring,  796;  reform  in  the  working 
force,  796  ; costuming  the  working  force,  798  ; ter- 
ritory covered  by,  798 ; exjjense  to  the  city,  798 ; 
appropriation  for,  798  ; outlay  compared  with  former 
years,  798  ; amount  of  gatherings,  798  ; personnel, 

Street-lighting,  795 ; compared  with  other  cities,  796. 

Street-ijaving,  criticism  of,  795 ; compared  with  other 
cities,  795. 

Strikes  : surface  street-car  employees,  802 ; railway 
employees,  803 ; trolley  street  railway  employees,  in 
Brooklyn,  804. 

Stuart,  Mrs.  Robert  L.,  861. 

Sturgis,  Russell,  793. 

Sub-Treasury,  the,  799. 

Suburban  Rapid  Transit  Company,  804. 

Suburban  Rapid  Transit  Railway,  the,  815. 

Sullivan,  Algernon  Sydney,  810. 

Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  centeimial  cele- 
bration of,  801. 

Sutton,  Sir  Richard,  851. 

Switchmen’s  Mutual  Aid  Association,  the,  strike  insti- 
tuted by,  803. 

Symphony  Society,  the,  855. 


T. 

Telephone  system,  the,  826  ; growth  of,  827. 

Temple  Beth-El,  843. 

Tenement  House  Chapter  of  the  King’s  Daughters  and 
Sons,  the,  849. 

Terry,  Ellen,  854. 

“Teutonic,”  the,  826. 

Thayer,  Abbott,  858. 

Theatres,  853. 

“Thistle,”  the,  851. 

Thomas,  Theodore,  855. 

Thorne,  Edwin,  sale  of  paintings  of,  859. 
“Thumb-nail”  sketches,  789. 

Tiffany  Glass  and  Decorating  Company,  the,  860. 
Tiffany,  Louis  C.,  860. 

Tilden  Free  Library,  the,  861. 

Tilden,  Samuel  J.,  bequest  for  free  library,  861. 

Times  Building,  the,  designed  by  Post,  792. 

Townsend  Pavilion,  Library,  and  Chapel,  863. 
Townsend,  Mrs.  R.  H.  L.,  863. 

Townsend’s  Civil  War  Record,  862. 

Tract  Society,  848. 

Tracy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles,  St.  George’s  Memorial 
House  given  in  memory  of,  840. 

Tribune  Building,  the,  designed  by  Hunt,  791. 

Trinity  Church,  840. 

Trinity  Church  Association,  848. 

Trinity  Corporation,  new  buildings  designed  bv 
Haight,  793.  6 g O' 

Truax,  Justice,  library  of,  862, 

Tryon,  D.  W.,  858. 

Turf  Club,  the,  850. 

Tuthill,  William  B.,  work  of,  794. 

Tuxedo  Club,  the,  850. 

Twelfth  Regiment,  the,  829  : quarters  of,  829. 
Twenty-second  Regiment,  the,  829  ; quarters  of,  829. 


U. 

Union  Club,  the,  850. 

Union  League  Club,  the,  850  ; art  exhibitions  at,  857. 

Union  Theological  Seminary,  837 ; removal  to  new 
buildings,  837. 

United  Charities  Building,  the,  designed  by  Robertson 
and  Rowe  and  Baker,  793,  847. 

United  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company,  828. 

University  Athletic  Club,  the,  852. 

University  Boat  House,  836. 

University  Club,  the,  802,  850. 

University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  the  new  quarters 
designed  by  McKim,  Mead,  & White,  792  ; 836 ; site 
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transferred,  836 ; buildings  of,  836 ; the  “ Ohio 
Field,”  836. 

University  Residence  Hall,  836. 

University  Settlement  Society,  the,  848;  important 
work  of,  848. 

Ursuline  Convent,  the,  864. 


V. 

“ Valkyrie  II.,”  the,  851. 

“Valkyrie  III.,”  the,  851. 

Van  Brunt, , pupil  of  Hunt,  791. 

Van  Cortlandt,  Augustus,  807. 

Van  Cortlandt,  Frederick,  807. 

Van  Cortlandt  House,  the,  807 ; history  of,  807 ; 
visited  by  William  IV.  of  England,  808 ; Colonial 
Dames  of  New  York  given  care  of,  808. 

Van  Cortlandt,  Jacobus,  807. 

Van  Cortlandt  Park,  807. 

Vanderbilt  Clinic  and  Dispensary,  the,  836,  863. 

Vanderbilt,  Consuelo,  marriage  of  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough with,  846. 

Vanderbilt,  Cornelius,  dwelling  of,  792 ; gift  to  St. 
Bartholomew’s  Church,  841 ; collection  of  paintings 
of,  857  ; library  of,  862. 

Vanderbilt,  George,  collection  of  paintings,  857 ; 
library  of,  862. 

Vanderbilt,  W.  K.,  French  chateau  designed  for,  791 ; 
interest  in  the  Defender,”  851. 

Vanderbilt,  William  H.,  810,  863. 

Vanderbilt,  Mrs.  William  H.,  gift  to  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Church,  841. 

Van  Dyke,  Rev.  Henry,  841. 

Van  Ingen,  J.  H.,  collection  of  paintings,  857. 

Van  Renssellaer,  Mrs.,  800. 

Veragua,  Duke  of,  802. 

Verestchagin,  Vassili,  sale  of  paintings  of,  859. 

“Vigilant,”  the,  851. 

Villard  Houses,  the,  designed  by  McKim,  Mead,  & 
White,  792. 

Vogl, , 855. 

“ Volunteer,”  the,  851. 

Von  Bulow, , 856. 


W. 

Waldorf  Hotel,  the,  designed  by  Hardenburg,  794 ; 
Grant  Birthday  Dinner  given  at,  802 ; a wonder  of 
new  comers,  846. 

Wall,  Beriah,  sale  of  paintings  of,  859. 

Wang  Shill  Yuing,  sale  of  porcelains,  859. 

Ward,  J.  Q.  A.,  858. 

Ware, , pupil  of  Hunt,  791 ; chief  of  Department 

of  Architecture  in  Columbia  University,  792. 

Waring,  Col.  George  E.,  Jr.,  department  of  street 
cleaning  passes  into  hands  of,  796  ; efficient  services 
of,  796  ; reforms  introduced  by,  796  ; high  standard 
set  by,  798  ; force  of  command  of,  798. 


Warren,  Wilmot  L.,  sale  of  paintings  of,  859. 

Washington  Arch,  the,  designed  by  McKim,  Mead,  & 
White,  792. 

Washington  Bridge,  the,  814. 

Washington  Bridge  Park,  807. 

Washington  Centennial  Celebration,  799  ; order  of  exer- 
cises, 799  ; enthusiasm  surpasses  Queen’s  Jubilee,  800. 

Washington,  George,  centennial  celebration  of  in- 
auguration of,  799. 

Washington  Memorial  Arch,  a genuine  outburst  of 
New  York’s  regard  for  Washington,  800  ; designed  by 
Stanford  White,  800 ; location  of,  800 ; built  by 
popular  subscription,  801 ; a “poem  in  stone,”  801. 

Webb,  General  Alexander  S.,  838. 

Webb,  Mrs.,  800. 

Weir,  J.  Alden,  858. 

Wells,  Joseph  M.,  work  of,  793. 

West  End  Presbyterian  Church,  842. 

West  Shore  Railway,  the,  opening  of,  804  ; goes  into 
control  of  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River 
Railroad  Company,  804. 

Wheeler,  Mrs.  Candace,  860. 

White,  Stanford,  836  ; art  of,  841. 

White  Star  Line,  the,  826. 

Whitney  House,  the.  791. 

Whitney,  W.  C.,  collection  of  paintings,  857. 

Whittier,  John  Greenleaf,  800,  818. 

Willard  Parker  Hospital,  the,  864. 

Willet’s  Point,  816. 

Williams,  I.  T.,  collection  of  paintings,  857. 

Wolfe,  John,  sale  of  collection  of  pictures  of,  859. 

Wolif,  Christian  H.,  sale  of  paintings  of,  859. 

Woman’s  Medical  College  of  the  New  York  Infirmary, 
the,  865. 

Women,  education  of,  835. 

Women’s  League  for  Political  Education,  837. 

Working-girls,  839. 

Working  Girl’s  Vacation  Society,  the,  848. 

World  Building,  the,  designed  by  Post,  792. 


Y. 

Yang  Yan  Dock,  sale  of  porcelains,  859. 

Yerkes,  Charles  T.,  collection  of  paintings,  857. 

Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  the,  fine  library 
of,  861. 

Young  Men’s  Home,  the,  848. 

Young  Women’s  Christian  Association,  839  ; twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of,  839  ; growth  of,  839. 

Young  Women’s  Hebrew  Association,  the,  849. 

Young  Women’s  Home  of  the  French  Evangelical 
Church,  the,  849. 

Ysaye, , 856. 


Z. 

“ZoPHAR  MiUs,”  the,  830. 
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